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itatement of policy . - « 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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In one important patt ofits operation 
the Air Force has much in common 
with you. Your job, asan educatorand 
career counselor, is to prepare the 
minds of young men, We in the Air 
Force prepare them for the full po- 
tentialities of their various aptitudes, 

Practically every person who enters 
the Air Force passes through the giant 
vocational school that is Air Training 
Command. In accordance with the re- 
sults ofaptitude tests, personal desires 
and the needs of the service, new re- 
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Lt. General James E. Briggs, Commander, Air Training Command, U.S. Air Fort 


An Air Force motto +@ 
that describes your job, too 


cruits will enter training courses that 
may last up to 45 weeks. Follow this 
training with experience on the job 
and you have young men well pre- 
pared for the future. 

Asa vocational specialist, you know 
the years ahead will have much to 
offer men with training and experi- 
ence in a vital skill of the Aerospace 
Age. And for many ambitious, career- 
minded young people, the Air Force 
may well provide the final prepara- 
tion, started by you, foran active, pro- 

. 
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ductive life. So, you see, we both 
the same mission before us.-:™ 
“Prepare the Man!” ae 
A detailed brochure about A0 
Force enlistment and education 
grams has been prepared for us? Ki 
guidance counselors. For your K f 
please write Career Informatl0 | 
Dept. CG19, Box 7608, "i 
ton 4, D, C. 4 
There’s a place 
for tomorrow's leaders on 
the Aerospace Team 
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ber of Negroes in 1959 was almost 19 million, Birth rate among 


per cent in 1959, Num. $ 
Negroes has long been higher than that of whites but this was ç 
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canceled out by higher death rate among Negroes. Recent greater @ 


Mobility: One—fourth of nonwhite Population changed resi- 
dence during year ending March 1958 Compared with one-fifth of 
whites, Most moves by both groups were within same county. 

Longer moves, into another county or another State, were more fre- 


tends to be greater. Another Teason is lower Seniority of Negro 
workers because of more recent entry into factory and Office work. 


Occupational distribution: Pattern of Occupational distri- 
bution of whites and nonwhites is still Significantly different, 
es. 


farm work. The corresponding figures for whites were 6 and 9 per 
cent, respectively. Many of those in agriculture, both white and 
nonwhite, were operating their own farms. But percentage who were 
farm laborers was greater among nonwhites. ! 
j These percentages represent gain in occupational status for 
both white and nonwhite men, mainly the latter. In skilled and 
‘semiskilled blue-collar occupations, there has been no marked 
change in past few years, but Negroes have generally held on to 
gains made during World War II, when many moved into semi skilled 
factory operative and related occupations half-way up skill lad- 
der. 

j Per cent of nonwhite men working as skilled craftsmen or 
N foremen doubled between 1940 and 1960, as did percentage in pro- 
fessional and technical occupations. Per cent of managers, of- 
ficials, and proprietors nearly doubled. In each of these groups 

nonwhites gained faster than whites. 

g Most frequent occupation of nonwhite women in 1960, as in 
"7 1940, was domestic service work. However, number at such work 

.. fell from 58 to 37 per cent of nonwhite women workers. Number of 
‘women in service work outside private households rose to 23 per 

cent, and number of factory operatives to 15 per cent—more than 

double in each case. Far more nonwhite women were clerical work- 

ers, though still only fraction of percentage among whites. Big 

. drop occurred in per cent of nonwhite women doing farm work. 

These shifts have resulted in giving nonwhites many 

. more semiskilled factory operative and clerical jobs and more of 

professional and technical, managerial, skilled, and sales jobs. 

Proportion of nonwhites to total of farmers meanwhile declined. 

Number of nonwhites working in federal, state, and local 
government rose from 214,000 in 1940 to 855,000 in 1960—-a four- 
fold increase. Proportion of nonwhites to all government employ- 
ees rose from 5.6 to 10.7 per cent. 

Earnings: Since Negroes tend to be concentrated in less 
skilled jobs, their earnings are lower than those of whites. In 
1939, nonwhite male workers earned on average 41 per cent as much 
as whites, but by 1958 it was 58 per cent. Nonwhite female 
“workers earned 36 per cent as much as whites in 1939 and 45 per 
cent as much in 1958. These figures are reduced by inclusion of 
many part-time or part-year workers. If figures are limited to 
those who worked a full year, nonwhites do relatively better. For 
full-year full-time work, nonwhite males in 1958 averaged 65 per 
cent of rate for white males. When family rather than individual 
incomes are compared, Negro-white difference is somewhat less, 
since higher proportion of Negro family members is in labor force. 

More information: Above facts and others are reported in 
U. S. Department of Labor Bulletin S-3, The Economic Situation of 
Negroes in the United States, October, 1960. 


Perspectives and Challenges 


N THE VERY process of gaining perspectives 
| one inescapably is confronted by 
challenges. The process by which we bring 
into sharper focus the accomplishments of 
the past which give us a basis on which to 
appraise our status in the present turns 
our eyes to the needs of the future and 
hence to its challenges. 

The intimacy of common experience 
which all of us have shared in our profes- 
sional pursuits insures that we speak of 
common concerns for which each of us 
must derive his uniquely personal solu- 
tions, 

We gain perspective by appraisal of 
present position in terms of the movement 
we have made from a past point of refer- 
ence. We gain challenge from our effért 
to sense both our needs and our potentials 
as we look ahead to the possibility of future 
developments. 


What are Our True Goals? 


Perspective for these times is dominated 
by a realization of the tremendous techni- 
cal advances which have been made in the 
physical sciences. Man’s reach to outer 
space and the realization that these hitherto 
fantastic unrealities are soon to become 
possibilities has strikingly affected our ded- 
ication to and respect for the science and 
technology which make these achievements 
possible. We who are concerned with the 
human and behavioral sciences similarly 
are seeking an equivalent kind of objec- 
tivity, technical perfection and achieve- 
ment. Tremendous advances have been 


DANIEL D. Fever, Past-President of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, is Dean of 
Students and Professor of Psychology, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

This article was the Presidential Address at the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association Con- 
vention, Denver, 1961. 


made in this direction. But with these ad- 
vances has come a kind of impersonality 
which tends to emphasize the importance 
of technique above the significance of in- 
terpersonal relationships. The challenge 
is to place technique into perspective, giy- 
ing it its proper importance, but never los- 
ing sight of the fact that the essence of hu- 
man life is to be found in the relationships 
which exist between persons. Regardless 
of how efficient we may become in the ob- 
jective appraisal and understanding of each s 
other, the continuing challenge is to be 
found in our ability to speak to each other, 
to relate to each other, to serve each other, 
and to creatively interpret and utilize our 
objective assessment of others. 

In the perspective of technological ad- 
vancement the struggle for the minds and 
hearts of men takes on far more meaning- 
ful significance than the importance of 
physical domination. The battle lines are 
not so much between nations as they are 
between ideologies. The challenge in this | 
great conflict is so to employ the new 
sources of energy and power available to us 
at the physical level as to make possible the 
enjoyment of the physical essentials of life 
and the human interrelationships which 
lead to a sense of personal human dignity. 
It is to be hoped that our nation will be the * 
first to see the potential for and learn how 
to convert its physical resources to the sate 
isfaction of human needs; and will turn its 
attention to the needs of our own people as 
well as those of peoples of the underde- 
veloped areas of the world. In this process 
we May conceivably force our opponents 
into a virtual bankruptcy of creativity by 
their concentration on the techniques and 
means of destruction rather than upon the 
Processes of peaceful constructivity. Here- 
in lies a challenge for education as well as 
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for international understanding and inter- 
relationship. Herein well may lie the fu- 
ture of the world and the future potential 
for the recognition of America in its true 
role of international statesmanship and 
leadership. Herein lies our potential for 
winning the war of ideologies. 

New vistas of personal efficiency are 
opened to us by seeing in proper perspec- 
tive the possibilities afforded by the new 
computing devices and learning machines 
which are rapidly becoming available for 
educational use. We have not begun to 
tap the possibilities of such equipment for 
relieving ourselves of the plethora of de- 
tails consuming time and energy which 
could be spent better in the personal con- 
tact with those for whose education we are 
responsible. Because we have so recently 
and so barely begun to get into perspective 
the astounding potentials which exist in 
such devices, the challenge may not yet 
have become clear. The challenge lies in 
the recognition that however efficient, 
speedy, and more accurate such machines 
may be in doing our “thinking” and prob- 
lem solving, they cannot do our feeling for 
us. There is an impressive and important 
difference between thinking and feeling. 
The one is the orderly marshaling of data 
which will lead toward the solution of a 
problem all in objective terms and refer- 
ences. The other, however, is again the 
relationship of person to person which calls 
upon us for the expression of human phi- 
losophies and values, and requires an ap- 
praisal of the dynamics of interpersonal re- 
lations which are far too subtle to yield to 
the mechanical manipulations of whirling 
tapes, blinking lights, dials, counters, and 
formulas. Fundamental to this challenge 
is the additional fact that however efficient 
the machines may become, they are still de- 
pendent upon those human beings who feed 
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_ g& essential elements with which 
yst work in order to produce the 
desired. 


What is a Counselor? 


We have viewed with considerable seri- 
ousness and concern the factually estab- 
lished and documented shortage of coun- 
selors not only for the present era but for 
the future in American education, We 
have based our drive for funds for the ex- 
tension of programs of education and 
preparation of counselors on this factual per- 
spective. We have decried the proliferation 
of programs which seem to purport to 
“train” a counselor “in 10 easy lessons.” 
But the brutal, hard facts of life are that 
the need is great and is continuing, To 
be sure, no one would for a moment main- 
tain that a qualified counselor can be ‘pre- 
pared in six weeks or six months. All of 
the past definitive statements and those 
which continue to be prepared concerning 
the education and preparation of counselors 
stress the importance of fundamental edu- 
cation in contrast with simple technique 
orientation. 

Largely a response to the tremendous 
task of dealing with the numbers of stu- 
dents in our schools, a perspective of coun- 
seling has developed which seems to imply 
that it is a simple kind of work, not de- 
manding high level skills or education. 
This is a perspective which has stemmed 
from the realization that for the vast ma- 
jority of normal youngsters with whom we 
deal in educational situations, our concern 
is not with deep-seated problems of emo- 
tionality and frustration, but rather with 
the basic educational and teaching pro- 
cedures which will assist these youngsters 
as they confront from day to day the devel- 
opmental tasks which are part of their 
physical and psychological development. 
The challenge to development profession- 
ally here is the recognition that counselors 
function importantly and effectively as 
teachers whose subject matter is the student 
himself. 

To recognize the differences among de- 
velopmental tasks, situationally-determined 
neurotic responses, and deep-rooted psycho- 
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pathy is a challenge to the counselor, to be 
sure. To recognize that we must have dif- 
ferential preparation for different levels of 
operation is a responsibility of our profes- 
sion. The implied requirement of many of 
our so-called “training programs” for a 
standard and stereotypic kind of counselor 
is unrealistic and irresponsible. It is un- 
realistic in terms of the numbers of pro- 
fessionals needed and the impossibility of 
supplying them at present production rates, 
and irresponsible in not providing for the 
needs of the societal areas which are our 
challenge to serve, simply because of a blind 
and unreasoning insistence on rigid me- 
chanical standards rather than meaningful 
functional qualities. 

Perspective in the field of testing human 
ability, aptitudes, interests, and aspects of 
personal development indicates tremendous 
strides in the last few decades. Our know- 
how in the field of test construction and 
analysis has resulted in the creation of in- 
struments of a highly refined nature in 
many areas. We have begun to probe into 
more meaningful aspects of the personality 
and efforts to evaluate the total personality 
as a functioning entity. Our present status 
all too often is that of seeing the student as 
a profile of tests translated into some kind 
of standard scores which enable us to com- 
pare one aspect of his development with 
another but oftentimes each without refer- 
ence to the totality of his person. The chal- 
lenge which lies ahead is that of seeing the 
student as a total human being and not as a 
test profile alone. The challenge is to ap- 
praise the student as a functioning entity 
in which the test profile is merely one de- 
vice for contributing to his understanding 
and appraisal of himself rather than as the 
total global description of the student as a 
vital human being. 


Who is fo Write Our Charter? 


We are in great danger of falling prey to 
a new “ism” in American education. This 
is the challenge which has arisen in the past 
three or four years and which attempts to 
charge us with the responsibility of direct- 
ing students to such supposedly “hard” and 
“respectable” courses as mathematics, sci- 


ences, and foreign languages. The implica- 
tion of this challenge is that other subject 
matter, being presumably less difficult, is 
th me less acceptable and meaningful 
tor the devetpnen of American youth 
into i “Tesponsibilities. This theme and 
many of its corollaries have been the bur- 
den of the Conant reports. Under the im- 
pact of this reaction to our supposed lag 
in technological know-how a popular edu- 
cational philosophy suddenly has gone into 
orbit—“Conantism.” For guidance and 
personnel workers there is a subtle but 
nevertheless serious danger in this “ism,” 
because it implies that counselors and 
teachers have the “right” answers for every 
student in our schools and must make a con- 
certed drive to establish this pattern as 
“right” for all of America’s superior youth. 
For those with non-college interests or less 
than adequate promise of success in college, 
the path becomes that of vocational peon- 
age. 

What a drastic change in social ideology 
is implied in this “ism” for a democratic 
society which has been founded on the con- 
cept of equal worth of every individual as a 
human being. Our basic, traditional phi- 
losophy was aptly expressed in the Pursuit 
of Excellence report in these words: “Judg- 
ments of differences in talent are not judg- 
ments of differences in human worth” [3]. 

The challenge is self-evident. We must 
increasingly impress on every youth the 
sense of self-worth and individuality which 
ultimately will make him a creative entity 
seeking to give expression to those powers 
which are inherently his undeniable birth- 
right and unmistakably his physical and 
Psychological heritage. But the right to 
make reasoned and reasonable choices is 
equally part of his birthright in a democ- 
racy. 

In perspective, guidance-personnel work- 
ers have peen party to the growth of a per- 
missive philosophy which threatens the very 
foundations of a cooperative society. In 
counseling, permissiveness has been used as 
a technique to induce a non-judgmental at- 
mosphere conducive to the psychological 
comfort of the client. 

What we have seen as technique has be- 


come a philosophy of life or cult in which 
the individual perceives himself as being 
capable of giving unbridled rein to his ego- 
centered impulses without a corollary re- 
sponsibility for their outcomes in societal 
consequences. Every action, however de- 
structive of the ego or society, is excused as 
due to causes harking back even to intra- 
uterine influences and hence beyond the 
control of the individual. The rise of the 
popularity of the technique and the philos- 
ophy have been concomitants. Uncon- 
sciously and even consciously we have 
slipped into practices which appear to make 
us party to the philosophy. We have pre- 
sumed that personal neutralism is essential 
to the creation of the permissive atmosphere 
in the interpersonal relationship. But we 
are not neutrals. The nexus of the Judaeo- 
Christian ethic is a profound regard for hu- 
man individuality and a dedication to its 
service. Our very presence in the work we 
have chosen expresses our commitment. 

The challenge to us is to develop suffi- 
cient inner strength so that we are not 
threatened by the perambulatory explora- 
tions of the youth we serve as they seek the 
satisfaction of the needs they feel or perceive 
to be real. We must accept this challenge 
to aid youth in its strivings for individual 
expression but to do so in a milieu of social 
responsibility. 


Where is the Strength of Society? 


It would be impossible here to assess the 
perspective of the vast social and pyscho- 
logical changes which have accompanied 
man’s release from the gravitational con- 
fines of the earth. 

In an era of great contribution by so- 
ciologists, cultural anthropologists, and the 
other related social scientists, we have 
formed a perspective of organizationalism 
which has become a dominant dynamic in 
the structuring of our values systems. This 
is a perspective which in some ways is due 
to the tremendous numbers of human 
beings who now inhabit the earth. It is due 
also to the complexities of communication, 
operation, and interaction which are forced 
upon us by the sheer numerical problem. 
But there is a basic challenge which is the 
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very foundation of our work—namely, the 
concern for person-to-person interaction. 

Regardless of the challenges of numbers, 
of the temptation to accept any change on 
the basis of its being group-determined and 
hence reflective of a societal need or deter- 
mination, the basic truth is that if, as hu- 
man beings and professionals, we can live 
and operate on the recognition that all 
societal strength is based on the essential 
relations of individuals with each other, we 
may be able to combat the insidious inroads 
of organizationalism. By the same token, 
as we focus attention on this kind of rela- 
tionship as the basic essential of our mores 
and hence of our morality, we shall be en- 
hancing the strength of individuals and of 
our society as a whole. 

There is inherent in this perspective a 
challenge to evaluate the customs, mores, 
and taboos which have characterized our 
generation. We must seriously question 
whether these have, in truth, contributed 
to our genuine understanding of the equal- 
ity, brotherhood, and the godlikeness of all 
mankind. In the process of abandoning the 
now meaningless taboos of an earlier era, 
we must seek the re-establishment of funda- 
mental values which have the inherent pos- 
sibility of growth of the self in terms of 
constructive contribution to the humanity 
which is the environment essential for in- 
dividual existence. In the words of 
Mowrer, there is “no alternative but to 
turn again to the old, painful but also 
promising possibility that man is pre-emi- 
nently a social creature and that he lives or 
dies, psychologically and personally, as a 
function of the openness, community, re- 
latedness, and integrity which by good ac- 
tion he attains and by evil action destroys” 
[2]. 

To this formulation of an individual 
standard for behavior and adjustment Hux- 
ley has supplied a concept of a central val- 
ues core around which our profession may 
well build its programs and procedures. 
In Brave New World Revisited he sets for 
us, “The value, first of all, of individual 
freedom, based upon the facts of human 
diversity and genetic uniqueness; the value 
of charity and compassion, based upon the _ 


old familiar fact . . . that, whatever their his claim to humanity and his aspiration to 
mental and physical diversity, love is as immortality. 
necessary to human beings as food and shel- 
ter; and finally the value of intelligence, 


without which love is impotent and free- i i F 
i di 1. Huxley, Aldous. Brave new world revisited. 
dom unattainable ui. New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. 

Here, then, the ultimate challenge—that 2. Mowrer, O. Hobart. The crisis in psychiatry and 
we use our intelligence with the compassion region. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 
that is love, with an SOT DIEE, sense of 3. Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The pursuit of ex- 
the deep human values that entitle man to cellence. New York: Doubleday, 1958. 
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NEW N.E.A. BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 


An Annotated Bibliography on the Academically Talented Student is a 
new 156-page publication of the NEA Project on the Academically Tal- 
ented Student. The book, by John C. Gowan, Professor of the Educa- 
tional Division of San Fernando Valley State College, complements 
Guidance for the Academically Talented Student, a report of the joint 
project of NEA and APGA. A résumé of the more significant writing of 
the past decade in this area, the bibliography lists the annotated citations 
by name of principal author and also includes useful aids for information 
and an alphabetical subject index. The book is available at $1.00 per 


copy (quantity rates upon request) from NEA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


VOCATIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


A Symposium 


DONALD E. SUPER, DAVID V. TIEDEMAN 
and HENRY BOROW 


Some Unresolved Issues in 
Vocational Development Research 


DONALD E. SUPER 


CONTRIBUTION to a symposium on 

problems in the investigation of voca- 
tional development might focus on three 
specific problems. In pin-pointing the first 
of these it may be possible to stimulate in- 
terest which will lead others to elucidate 
the matter. The second problem is one 
which my colleagues and I are currently 
attempting to explore. And the third 
problem is one of which I think I have a 
fair understanding, although not a solu- 
tion, thanks to the fact that we have been 
working on one aspect of it for several 
years in the Career Pattern Study. 

These three problems are: (1) the treat- 
ment of career prediction data as con- 
trasted with occupational prediction data; 
(2) the nature of vocational exploration; 
and (3) the comparability of measures of 
vocational maturity at different stages of 
development. 

1. Career Prediction versus Occupational 
Prediction. The classical problem in voca- 
tional guidance, as I have pointed out else- 
where [7, 2], has been that of predicting oc- 
cupational choice or occupational success; 
the classical method has been that of re- 
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This paper and the two that follow are adapted 
from a symposium given at the Convention of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Philadelphia, March, 1961. 
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lating test scores obtained prior to entry 
into the labor market to occupational sta- 
tus some time later. The researcher and 
the counselor deal, in this model, with sta- 
tus at two points in time. Intermediate 
and subsequent statuses are disregarded: 
despite the fact that the counselor is well 
aware of the needs and problems of train- 
ing and entry, and despite widespread rec- 
ognition of the facts of occupational mo- 
bility, this model matches youth and jobs 
and assumes that, once the match is made, 
the lucky pair lives happily ever after. 
This model may be called the occupational 
prediction model. 

But interest in vocational development 
or career development (terms which I think 
we may now use synonymously even 
though I see the possibility of eventually 
making a useful distinction) has led some 
theorists and researchers to become inter- 
ested in what we may call the career model, 
in the problem and method of career pre- 
diction. 

Whereas an occupation is, by definition, 
a group of jobs and positions and hence 
essentially a group of tasks performed by 
one person, a career is the sequence of oc- 
cupations, jobs, and positions in the life 
of an individual. Some persons would, it 
is true, restrict the use of the term “career” 
to a sequence involving more than mere 
time, work, and a person, to a ladder-like 
progression involving vertical mobility. 
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But others, and I am one of them, consider 
it more useful to have the term denote any 
sequence in the life of one person, be the 
mobility vertical or lateral, the occupa- 
tions related and on the same ladder or 
unrelated and on different ladders. 

Career prediction, then, involves taking 
into account the sequence of occupations, 
jobs, and positions a given person is likely 
to occupy. It may be unnecessary to under- 
take predicting the total sequence from 
cradle to grave, or even from high school 
or college until retirement. But a better 
understanding of the nature and determi- 
nants of this sequence, and the systematic 
organization of these data in such a man- 
ner as to facilitate the prediction of the 
academic and of the early occupational po- 
sitions of a career, would be of great prac- 
tical value to counselors and to clients, 

The problem which I would like to pin- 
point in connection with career prediction 
is that of organizing the data for predic- 
tion. The occupational prediction model 
has, as already implied, methods which are 
quite appropriate for prediction from one 


point to another in time: these are the 
multiple regression equation and the mul- 
tiple discriminant function. But what sta- 
tistical methods are appropriate for pre- 
dicting from several points in time to a 
later series of points in time? Ficurrs 1, 2, 
and 3 illustrate schematically the differ- 
ences in method. Ficure 1 shows the 
method of the regression equation.1 

The regression version of the occupa- 
tional model takes predictor scores at an 
early stage of the career, in this case at age 
18, and uses regression data to predict later 
success in any one occupation or in each 
of several occupations which a person 
might enter. Note that the fact that the 
subject may hold several different positions 
at successive ages is disregarded: thus the 
cross-sections at ages 25, 30, and 40 are left 
blank. The prediction of success in law, 
teaching, accounting, or sales at some time 
in adulthood (age 35 in Ficure 1) is treated 


*I am indebted to my colleagues of the Career 
Pattern Study, and particularly to Dr. Henry Borow, 
Visiting Research Associate in the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for help in developing this figure. 


FIGURE 1 
The Regression Model 
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as though this position, this moment in 
time, were the equivalent of a career, which 
is actually a sequence of positions in time. 

Ficure 2 shows the method of the dis- 
criminant function, a second occupational 
model, with its statement of the likelihood 
of individual X, entering the labor market 
at age 18, being in any one of the occupa- 
tions a, b, c, d, and z as an adult, again 
treating a moment in time as a span of 
time. 

Ficure 3 shows schematically the career 
model, the method of career prediction in 
which the question is the prediction, on the 
basis of the past sequential occupancy of 
positions a, ai, aii, etc., by individual X, of 
his future sequential occupancy of some 
combination of potential positions b, bi, 
bit, c, ci, cii, d, di, dit, etc., e.g., bvi, cvii, 
dvii, eviii, or biii, civ, diii, and eiii. 

In an earlier discussion of these notions 
[1, 2], the method which might be appro- 
priate for career prediction was called the 
thematic-extrapolative method. This was 
a term selected, somewhat reluctantly, after 
a consideration of the clinical, as con- 
trasted with statistical, method of career 
prediction. This resort to clinical methods 
was used because of the embryonic nature 
of our knowledge of career development, 
our partial understanding of its de- 
terminants, and the lack of previous atten- 
tion to career prediction by psychologists 
and other statistically minded behavior sci- 
entists. Here was an attempt to reformu- 
late the problem in the light of somewhat 
more knowledge of these matters and of the 
promise of attention to vocational devel- 
opment by statistically minded researchers. 
This is a field for research which promises 
important practical outcomes. 

2. The Nature of Exploratory Vocational 
Behavior. The second problem is the na- 
ture of exploratory vocational behavior. 
This particular term came to be used in 
work on the Career Pattern Study, which 
was concerned with what high school boys 
do that brings about increased vocational 
maturity and leads to the making of pre- 
vocational. and vocational choices. The 
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FIGURE 2 
The Discriminant Model 
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CPS analysis of vocational maturity in early 
adolescence [3] having shown that most 
boys are ready to explore themselves and 
the world of work with a view to eventual 
occupational choice, but are not ready to 
make such choices, we considered it crucial 
to analyze the exploratory process during 
the high school years. 

This is, of course, a matter of more than 
local interest, for a better understanding of 
adolescent exploration of adult roles is 
basic to improved education as well as to 
improved guidance. In order to develop 
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this understanding, methods of analyzing 
exploratory behavior are needed. And be- 
fore these methods can be developed, ade- 
quate definitions are essential. Thus prob- 
lems of substance and of method are inter- 
twined. We are now seeking a workable 
theoretical definition of vocational explor- 
ation, after which we plan to formulate 
operational definitions which will make pos- 
sible the analysis of data on adolescent ex- 
ploratory experiences. 

It may seem absurd that, with the voca- 
tional guidance movement more than 50 
years old, we have found it necessary to 
devote more than six months to the defini- 
tion of exploratory vocational behavior, 
but such is the case: in due course we 
hope to be ready to become operational, so 
that we may proceed to analyze the explora- 
tory vocational behaviors of the Career 
Pattern Study boys during their high school 
years. As far as is known, the problem of 
defining and analyzing this type of be- 
havior has never been approached on any- 
thing other than a simple armchair basis 
by writers of textbooks on vocational guid- 
ance through curricular, extracurricular, 
and out-of-school activities, with no con- 
cern for theoretical assumptions and only 
occasional regard for empirical verification 
of the value of exploratory activities, Im- 
portant matters of definition and of theo- 
retical formulation have been by-passed 
and must be dealt with before real advances 
can be made in this area. 

3. The Comparability of Measures of 
Vocational Maturity at Different Age 
Levels. The third and last problem is that 
of the comparability of measures of voca- 
tional maturity at different age levels, a 
problem which arises from the changing 
operational definitions of vocational ma- 
turity which are required by the theoreti- 
cal definition which we are using in the 
Career Pattern Study. 

This definition was that vocational ma- 
turity is represented by the nature of the 
behavior of the individual in dealing with 
vocational developmental tasks. These 
tasks are normally those of the subject’s ac- 
tual life stage. This definition appears, as 
our second monograph reports [3], to work 
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well as long as the subjects are in one life 
stage. But when they progress to the next 
life stage and their developmental tasks 
change, comparing the vocational maturity 
of a person at age 14 with that of the same 
person at age 25 becomes impossible ac- 
cording to this definition of vocational ma- 
turity: at 25 he is dealing with different 
vocational developmental tasks from those 
he faced at age 14. Perhaps we must fall 
back on our alternative definition of voca- 
tional maturity, which treats vocational ma- 
turity as a function of the life stage in 
which the developmental tasks being dealt 
with place one, relating this to age, and dis- 
regarding the nature of the behavior mani- 
fested in dealing with these tasks. This is 
VMI, the first definition. But this would 
mean using only a very crude measure of 
vocational maturity and would make diffi- 
cult some desirable longitudinal compari- 
sons. 

Other possibilities suggest themselves. 
One is to measure vocational maturity only 
by means of developmental tasks which are 
encountered throughout life but which 
take different forms with changing life 
stages. For example, planfulness appears 
as a rather general factor in the CPS ninth- 
grade indices of vocational maturity [3]. 
Operationally, planfulness in grade nine 
involves looking ahead to decisions which 
need to be made about the high school 
course and the post-high-school career, 
talking with people who have experience 
in fields which interest one in order to 
judge their appropriateness as occupational 
choices, etc. But planfulness is probably a 
factor in vocational maturity at ages 25, 45, 
and 65, as well, although at those ages dif- 
ferent choices need to be anticipated and 
different resources may be used in planning 
for them. Presumably, appropriate plan- 
fulness measures could be developed for 
each life stage, and planfulness scores at 
each life stage could be compared. But it 
may be that planfulness at age 14 has a 
different psychological meaning from plan- 
fulness at age 45, and it may play a differ- 
ent part in career development. We have 
no evidence bearing on this problem now, 
nothing but data on vocational maturity in 
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the ninth grade, at one life stage. Here, 
clearly, are other problems for research in 
vocational development. 
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Decision and Vocational Development: 
A Paradigm and Its Implications 


DAVID V. 


OR ALMOST 50 years the vocational psy- 

chologist has attempted to view voca- 
tional development through the keyhole of 
success in educational and vocational en- 
deavors. Career is practically invisible 
from that angle of vision. The career is 
more apparent in relation to vocational in- 
terests. Still more of career is apparent in 
relation to educational and vocational 
choices. Ultimately, however, we must view 
career in terms of vocational development 
as Professor Super does in his recent text [Z] 
on the subject. 

Super’s writings about vocational devel- 
opment [J-3] provide a clear outline of its 
process and its investigation. However, we 
still need an explicit statement of the proc- 
ess of decision in vocational development. 
The structure of decision must be specified 
before investigations of the theory of voca- 
tional development can enter new phases. 


Decision and Vocational Development 


The compromise inherent in discovering 
and nourishing the area of congruence of 
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person and society as expressed in an indi- 
vidual’s vocational behavior is effected 
within a set of decisions. The set of deci- 
sions and the context of relevance for the 
anticipation and implementation of each 
constitutes the essence of vocational devel- 
opment. The purpose of this article is to 
attempt a formal statement of this proposi- 
tion, a statement sufficiently specific to make 
it amenable to investigation.1 ‘The struc- 
ture is represented symbolically in FIGURE 1, 
but needs further elaboration. 

The analysis of vocational development 
is oriented by each of several decisions with 
regard to school, work, and life which a 
person makes as he matures. With regard 
to each decision, the problem of deciding 
may be profitably divided into two periods 
or aspects, a period of anticipation and a pe- 
riod of implementation or adjustment. 

I. The Period of Anticipation, Antici- 
patory behavior may itself profitably be 
analyzed into subaspects or stages. Rele- 
vant stages are those of exploration, crystal- 
lization, and choice. During exploration, 
activities are somewhat random and prob- 
ably very acquisitive. As patterns begin to 
emerge in the form of alternatives and their 


4It must be remembered that this is merely a 
paradigm. I believe that the paradigm has im- 
portant correspondence with the available data of 
yocational development. Considerable study of 
this paradigm is still needed before it can be fully 
accepted, however. 
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consequences, we speak of crystallization. 
Finally, with clarification and commitment, 
choice occurs and the person begins to or- 
ganize or to specify in preparation for the 
implementation of his choice. More spe- 
cifically, each stage may be considered as 
follows: 

Stage IA: Exploration: In exploration a 
number of different alternatives or possible 
goals (g,;) are considered.? Relevant goals 
are those which can possibly be attained 
from the opportunities associated with the 
decision under consideration. The alterna- 
tives or goals set the field (£,;) for choice; 
they specify the context in which choice 
emerges. The intended image is that of an 
open mind considering various purposes or 
goals. Conditions of relevance are given 
order and meaning only in relation to the 
goal. Hence the high saliency of the goal 
for understanding of the associated field. 


*Since we are attempting a fairly explicit no- 
tation, two subscripts are necessary to specify the 
designated goals. The first subscript (l in this 
case) refers to all goals of relevance to the first de- 
cision problem. The second subscript, j, denotes 
the several (in fact j can take values 1 to n) pos- 
sible goals or alternatives conceived in relation to 
the first problem of decision. A companion symbol 
will also be used to specify the variability possi- 
ble with the field (£,;) called to mind by each 
goal. At a later time we shall wish to note that a 
Specific one of the n, goals g,, is now relevant. We 
shall denote that condition by replacing j by a dot 
O ies gu (B). 


At this stage, fields are relatively transitory, 
highly imaginary (perhaps even fantastic), 
and not necessarily related one to the other. 
They are possibly a relatively unassociated 
set of possibilities and consequence. In ex- 
ploration, a person probably reflects at least 
upon his aspiration, opportunity both now 
and in the future, interest, capability, dis- 
tasteful requirements that still could be 
tolerated, and societal context for himself 
and his dependents. These are relevant as- 
pects of the field set by each goal [ie gy 
(f,;)]. In short, a person attempts to take 
the measure of himself in relation to each 
alternative as he senses it. The structural 
components of this so-called “measure” and 
further specification. 

Stage IB: Crystallization: The “meas- 
ures” are probably accessible only in terms 
of organization or order, 0, [g1; (f,;)], of all 
relevant considerations in relation to each 
of the goals (gı). This order is an aspect of 
crystallization. Crystallization is not ir- 
reversible, however. Sequences of tentative 
crystallizations, new explorations, and re- 
crystallizations can be a part of this process. 

Parenthetically, it is well to remember 
that each stage is intended to represent a 
discrete change in the condition of the de- 
cision. The quality of the decision is differ- 
ent at one stage than at an earlier one. In 
a sense, a metamorphosis takes place. The 


FIGURE 1 
A Paradigm of the Process of Decision 
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former elements are there but the new stage 
changes the character of considerations with 
regard to a previous stage. These condi- 
tions are represented by discrete stages and 
names in the paradigm. The metamorpho- 
sis is neither instantaneous nor irreversible, 
however. Hence, a representation of this 
process by double arrows. (<>). Advance 
and retreat is possible at any stage and nei- 
ther is necessarily limited to contiguous 
stages. Advance ordinarily eventually pre- 
dominates, however. Therefore, the ad- 
vancing is represented as the longer arrow. 

Stage IC: Choice: As crystallizations 
stabilize, choice or decision becomes immi- 
nent. With choice, a particular goal, and 
its relevant field g;. (f,.) say, orients the be- 
havioral system of the person of relevance 
for his vocational development. This goal 
may be elected with varying degrees of cer- 
tainty and its motive power will vary as a 
result. Therefore, the “power” of this ori- 
entation is probably a function of the com- 
plexity and of the antagonism of alterna- 
tives involved in the ultimate crystalliza- 
tion. Furthermore, the degree of “ration- 
ality” generally available to the person in 
the matter of this decision will also affect 
the motivating power of the resulting reso- 
lution of alternatives. Some conditions of 
emotionality in relation with the decision 
will strengthen it; others will weaken the 
decision. 

Stage ID: Specification: Choice readies 
the individual to act upon his decision. In 
the relative tranquility prior to his initia- 
tion, however, the individual has oppor- 
tunity further to specify his anticipated 
position. An elaboration and perfection 
of the image of the future ensues. Speci- 
fication probably not only perfects the im- 
age of self in position but also dissipates 
some of the former doubts concerning the 
decision. Otherwise it will result in a re- 
turn to a more primitive stage of the proc- 
ess. Such specifications probably create po- 
tentials for action in circumstances of high 
relevance for their realization. Consider, 


.," We denote this elaboration by similar but not 
identical symbols, i.e., Gi. (F;.). 
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for instance, the college student who has 
crystallized his college major. His’ subse- 
quent specifications ordinarily create a po- 
tential directing his behavior for quite some 
time. 

Il. The Period of Implementation and 
Adjustment. Imaginative concerns come 
face to face with reality on the day of ini- 
tiation of implementation; a stage of induc- 
tion begins. Superiors and colleagues as- 
sociated with the position a person elects 
to fill start the process of perfecting their 
expectations for him. Eventually, how- 
ever, a person ascertains that he is accepted; 
he “arrives,” so to speak. A transition or 
metamorphosis occurs. The primary mode 
of reaction is no longer responsive; it be- 
comes assertive. As the need for assertive- 
ness subsides, however, a stage of mainte- 
nance ensues; status quo reigns as possible. 
Equilibrium is re-established. These three 
stages of this period of implementation may 
be further specified as follows: 

Stage ITA: Induction: Eventually ex- 
perience starts and induction occurs. The 
individual field organized by the person's 
goal comes into operating interaction with 
society's (i.e. school or employer) related 
but not identical goal and field4 During 
induction, the person’s primary orientation 
of relevance for his goal is receptive. This 
condition is represented in Ficure 1 by not- 
ing that the individual’s goal and field as- 
similatively become a part of the region 
(represented symbolically as _c) of the posi- 
tion the person is electing to fill. This 
process leads to a further perfection of in- 
dividual goal and field, G,’ (F,’) say. A 
ready assimilation of individual goal and 
field into the group purpose of relevance 
for the position is probably a necessary as- 
pect of “success.” 

Stage IIB: Transition: With the gain- 
ing of confidence that one has been suc- 
cessful, a new phase starts: transition. In 
transition, the primary orientation of rele- 


* Since this goal and field is usually related but 
not identical, we denote it by the Greek analogues 
of our Latinized notation, viz. ņ for G and ¢ for F. 
Thus we write q. (&.) for this aspect of our con- 
ception. 
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vance for the goal becomes assertive. The 
group goal and field [n;, (ë ;)] is attacked 
in order to make it a part (again repre- 
sented by c) of the modified goal and field 
of the person. If the individual is success- 
ful the group goal and field is modified, 
ie., becomes n’. (€ ;.). 

Stage IIC: Maintenance: With modi- 
fication of both the individual and group 
goals and fields, the maintenance phase is 
initiated. Both partners of the interaction 
strive to keep the resulting organization 
(represented as 0,’ [G,.’ (Fy’.); n. (&/.)]). 
The individual is satisfied, at least tempo- 
rarily. The group considers him success- 
ful also. Of course, the person is likely to 
have an image of himself as successful in 
these circumstances, too. Maintenance is 
not unalterable; it is merely a condition of 
dynamic equilibrium. A new member join- 
ing the social system, new strivings of exist- 
ing members of that system, or a quicken- 
ing of the strivings of the person himself 
may disturb the status quo at any time. 
Such disturbances, as elected by the person 
or as forced upon him, contribute either to 
his vocational development or disintegra- 
tion. 


Dependent Decisions and Vocational 
Development 


The described process of deciding upon 
a course of action and of implementing 
that decision in a manner intended to per- 
fect idiosyncratic interests in a collabora- 
tive relation of interests is possible in each 
decision of relevance for vocational devel- 
opment. The course of events of relevance 
to decision may be unfolding with regard 
to several decisions simultaneously, how- 
ever. Man can reflect these particular mat- 
ters into systems permitting organization 
of diverse sets. It is these systems of sec- 
ondary (or perhaps of more comprehensive) 
order that specify vocational development. 
Therefore let us speculate about the struc- 
ture within which those data may be com- 
prehended.® 


* An explicit notational statement of this struc- 
ture is available upon request. 
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Consider, for instance, an embryo physi- 
cian as a freshman in college. He is prob- 
ably still in a stage of induction with re- 
gard to his college choice, may be specify- 
ing his choice of a medical school while 
tentatively crystallizing with regard to an 
area of specialization in medicine, and also 
exploring with regard to a place to prac- 
tice medicine. 

Vocational development then is self-de- 
velopment viewed in relation with choice, 
entry, and progress in educational and yo- 
cational pursuits. It is a process occurring 
over time in man who is capable of antici- 
pation, experience, evaluation, and mem- 
ory. Man is aware of some of the relevant 
conditions but not of others although, in 
the latter case, his behavior may well be 
quite consistent with another person's sup- 
positions concerning such conditions. 

Hence, vocational development not only 
occurs within the context of a single de- 
cision; vocational development ordinarily 
occurs within the context of several deci- 
sions. Man both remembers and imagines. 
Therefore, crystallization in relation to se- 
lection of the first goal which led to organi- 
zation 0, can progress in some relation with 
tentative crystallizations concerning a sec- 
ond goal, gj, or even of a third, gs; or later 
goal. In fact, the discovery of dependencies 
among the several decisions hinges upon an- 
ticipatory behavior emerging in relation 
with several goals rather than with one 
alone. Similarly, traces of earlier consider- 
ations and evaluations of experience are 
ever present in any later mode of thought 
or of action. Hence after-effects of all for- 
mer stages with regard both to a particular 
decision and all earlier ones are ever pres- 
ent in a current stage with regard to a spe- 
cial decision. 

The anticipations at a given time with 
regard to one or more decisions can in- 
fluence a person’s mode of action with re- 
gard to: (1) a particular decision now in 
question; (2) those earlier decisions whose 
drama is not yet completed; and (3) those 
later decisions that are as yet either being 
considered or are not yet fulfilled. Simi- 
larly, experience related to a present de- 
cision and prior ones influences develop- 
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ment of later events. These contingencies 
of evaluation of experience and of imagin- 
ing of the future are probably most relevant 
to the matters of organizations of self as 
represented in the stages of crystallization 
and maintenance. The organization of self 
experienced in the maintenance stages of 
several decisions hopefully improve in 
quality and in the satisfaction they offer the 
person as his life progresses. 

The aim of vocational counseling is to en- 
hance the operation of reason in this dy- 
namic process of vocational development 
and to free the person for progress in tak- 
ing and acting upon a particular decision 
as well as in viewing decisions in relation 
with those taken and those possible. In 
this way, the counselor hopes to bring each 
client in his responsibility to view his edu- 
cational and vocational decisions as a means- 
ends chain; that which is an end at an ear- 
lier time is to become a means for a later 
goal. Behavior is to become purposeful; 
evaluation is to become more meaningful; 
and an elaboration of self is to ensue. No 
goal is to become so compelling that it 
either destroys judgment in situations of 
conflicting goals or cannot give way to a 
later, and more fulfilling, goal. 


The Pattern of Life and Vocational 
Decisions 


The study of vocational development 
requires a specification of the context of 
decision in relation to the purposes a per- 
son hopes to realize in life through the vo- 
cational expression of himself. A slight 
approximation of the nature of these de- 
cisions is already possible from considera- 
tion of the structure of man, school, and 
work which limits man’s vocational devel- 
opment. Such a specification is attempted 
in Figure 2 where definite physical and 
social limitations upon career development 
are represented in relation with the life 
span. 

Ficure 2 suggests the validity of the char- 
acterization of vocational development 
which Super [Z] has derived. Considerable 
exploration takes place in adolescence. 
Taking up work immediately after leaving 
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a school is a major problem in transition. 
Trial of work (i.e., the failure to pass be- 
yond induction with regard to a series of 
job decisions) followed by establishment 
(transition in Ficure 1), maintenance, and 
decline (a phase not considered in FIGURE 
1) seems a good characterization of the 
higher order effect of the inter-dependent 
career decisions. First there is mostly ex- 
ploration, crystallization, choice, and speci- 
fication. Next there is mostly a series of 
inductions. Then there may be several 
transitions. Finally, maintenance may 
dominate. Of course, there is ultimately 
disengagement from work in what to Super 
[1] is decline. If career has been truly 
consummated, however, this is an earned 
respite enjoyed in integrity. Man has 
surmounted his environment rather than 
the reverse. 


Needed Research in Vocational 
Development 


We are considering then a process of 
evolving and of acting upon a conception 
of self as it is expressed through vocational 
behavior. The evolution transpires 
through a series of decisions. Each de- 
cision potentially consists of seven distinct 
phases. Each decision is also to be con- 
sidered in relation with a wider context of 
past and future decisions leading to the 
presentation of career before the world in 
pride and in confidence. Hence vestiges of 
previous organizations of self gradually dis- 
solve into newer and more overarching or- 
ganizations of self. The career evolves in 
a time pattern in intimate association with 
the evolution of other aspects of life. So 
how do we “research” this second-order 
process of decision which is vocational de- 
velopment? 

First of all, we need to tune in more on 
people's thoughts about themselves in re- 
lation to study, work, and life. That is, we 
need to address informants to the structure 
of decision in which we are interested and 
to encourage them to talk to us about it. 
From these talks about self we must learn 
how field solidifies with goal. We must 
discover the content of field in relation to 
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FIGURE 2 


Patterns of Life and Vocational Decisions 
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various goals. Next we must discover the 
organization of exploratory conceptions 
that precipitate crystallization and choice. 
Modes of reaction in induction, transition, 
and maintenance are also matters we should 
collect, ponder upon, order, and learn to 
use in anticipating relevant matters of vo- 
cational development. 

Second, as we study vocational develop- 
ment from an internal, genotypic frame of 
reference we must do so in a manner that 
permits verification of our speculations. 
Our efforts need not embrace empiricism 
so fiercely that the object of our regard, 
self, is utterly ignored, however. Rather 
we must learn to use that “self?” in speci- 
fied ways. Why don’t we let the self es- 
tablish its own classification of occupations 
for us, for instance? Our predictions of 
choice would probably be greatly improved 
by this simple substitution of frame of 
reference. The result could still be 
articulated with our opinion of the world 
and thus verified. 

The final aspect of my comment is that 
we must use a new criterion in the inyesti- 
gation of vocational development. For me, 
that criterion should be the work history. 
The three genotypic elements of a work 
history are: (l) the kinds of positions 
chosen; (2) their sequence; (3) the dura- 
tion of stay in each. Much of our research 
on choice, personality, occupational classifi- 
cation, and some of our research on inter- 
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ests needs consideration in relation to the 
knid of position chosen. The residue of re- 
search on interests and all of our research 
on successful and satisfactory pursuit of 
educational and vocational endeavors re- 
lates to the matter of duration or imple- 
mentation of choice. Finally, our emerg- 
ing research on vocational development is 
of direct relevance to the matter of se- 
quence of choice. 

The work history then is the reality with 
which we must relate the considerations of 
career as career is understood through de- 
pendent decisions about school and work. 
This spreading of a life across the record of 
a work history is the vocational develop- 
ment about which we must always strive to 
formulate definite and verifiable proposi- 
tions. 
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chology so that its general status as a radical 
departure from the older, sterile, trait-meas- 
urement model is probably well known to 
this audience. But how may we specify the 
properties which mark as innovation that 
which we are today calling vocational de- 
velopment or career. development? In a 
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recent paper, this writer [4] has tried to 
identify some of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of career development theory and 
research. They are repeated here to define 
the newer approach to the study of occupa- 
tional behavior and to designate some of the 
conceptual commitments involved. 

1, Emphasis is upon the generation of 
hypothetical constructs and the consequent 
use of explanatory principles and causal 
connections rather than exclusively upon 
the invention and use of intervening vari- 
ables in the testing of response-response 
laws. 

2. Current formulations in psychody- 
namics are invoked to account for voca- 
tional development and choice in terms of 
the subject's need structure. 

3. Ego psychology (self theory) is em- 
ployed both to specify an important source 
of knowledge about the subject's behavior 
and to hypothesize about the relations be- 
tween his perceptions and his social choices. 
In the first instance, self theory leads experi- 
menters to an increased use of subjective 
observation tools (interviews, self-invento- 
ries, projective devices, and selected types of 
autobiographical records). In the second 
instance, it introduces into the language of 
explanation such terms as self-concept, iden- 
tity formation, and role model. 

4. Movement through major prevoca- 
tional choices and subsequent vocational 
choices is postulated as a lawful, hence, hy- 
pothetically predictable process. The term 
career pattern has been invented to convey 
this orderly progression from position to 
position. 

5. Vocational development theory ema- 
nates from general developmental theory, 
and its derivable laws hold a formal rela- 
tionship to those of general developmental 
theory. Genetic psychology, therefore, sub- 
sumes the study of the processes of voca- 
tional development as well as the processes 
of physical, intellectual, emotional, and so- 
cial development. 

6. Life-long, vocation-related behaviors 
occur within an ordered sequence of life 
stages and are to be interpreted with refer- 
ences to the vocational developmental tasks 
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which each successive life stage poses in the 
culture. 

7. Childhood experiences contribute im- 
portantly to the differentiation of capacities 
and motives and, consequently, to the his- 
tory of the individual's career development. 

8. Longitudinal research design is gen- 
erally preferable to cross-sectional research 
design since the evolution of adequate ca- 
reer development theory requires the con- 
tinuous mapping of the linkage between 
antecedent conditions and consequent be- 
havior. 

Let it be made clear that this series of de- 
scriptive principles of career development 
is not exhaustive nor does each person who 
writes in a framework of vocational devel- 
opment theory embrace them as a unified 
set. Yet, together, they convey the spirit of 
the sharp break which has been occurring 
with simple trait-and-factor theory in occu- 
pational psychology. 

What the writer wants to demonstrate 
here is that the break with traditional re- 
search strategy in occupational psychology 
is not yet sufficiently complete. The pre- 
diction of occupational status still plays 
much too prominent a role in our design of 
current career development research. To 
put it another way, the writer contends that 
career development research must tempo- 
rarily set aside the prediction of occupa- 
tional status as its objective of greatest im- 
mediacy or primacy. 

The older, narrowly conceived view of 
vocational guidance as a process of match- 
ing assessable human traits to the worker 
requirements of jobs compelled a research 
orientation clearly anchored to the predic- 
tion of appropriate occupational choice. In 
the newer climate of vocational develop- 
ment theory, we often shift the task of pre- 
diction so that it becomes one of trying to 
decide how various combinations of bio- 
graphical, psychometric, and other variables 
relate lawfully, without counselor interven- 
tion, to the occupational sorting-out process 
at various strategic choice points and within 
a pattern of choice points. But this domi- 
nant concern with prediction of choice, at 
our current stage of vocational development 
research, may be both premature and un- 
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fortunate. We must soon recognize that 
there is nothing even remotely resembling 
an isomorphic relationship between the 
conceptual systems by which personality 
types are differentiated and those by which 
occupations are classified. There is not 
time here to analyze the forbidding techni- 
cal problems which we face in predicting 
the decisions which youth will make at vari- 
ous choice points, particularly ultimate 
choices in the occupational world. But 
there are reasons in addition to those of 
technical difficulty which lead one to con- 
clude that problems in the prediction of 
choice are not the principal ones with which 
we ought to be dealing in career develop- 
ment research, at least, not yet. Let us de- 
velop this argument briefly. 

Contributions from developmental psy- 
chology have frequently been used to at- 
tempt to synthesize a more nearly complete 
account of man’s evolving intrapsychic and 
interpersonal behavior, that is, his emer- 
gent behavior in a world of emotions and 
feeling and in a world of people [J, 10]. 
But man also lives in a world of construc- 
tive labor. It is possible, then, to view hu- 
man development and the quest for matu- 
rity through a vocational prism. This is es- 
sentially what the writer takes to be the 
central concern of career development re- 
search—a search for the psychological mean- 
ing of vocationally relevant acts (including 
the exploratory vocational behavior of 
youth) and of work itself in the human ex- 
perience. It is surprising how little devel- 
opmental psychologists have had to say on 
this theme.! Other social scientists, on the 
other hand, have had much to say about it. 
For example, in a recent book edited by a 
sociologist, an anthropologist, and a re- 
search professor of journalism one finds a 
block of provocative chapters under the sec- 
tion heading “The Terror and Therapy of 
Work” [12, pp. 181-268]. Literature, too, 
has had much that is vivid and dramatic to 
say to us about vocational striving and the 
meaning of human work. One recalls the 
reflective novel by Richard Llewellyn [8] 


——. 
* An exception is [11]. 
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that told unforgettably what it meant for a 
youth to grow to manhood in a Welsh coal 
mining district. But it remains for occu- 
pational psychology to frame and test re- 
searchable questions about how youth grows 
up vocationally. It is to occupational psy- 
chology that we shall have to look for de- 
scriptions and explanations of the ordering 
of events in individual careers. 

Here we are meeting an impasse. This is 
not so much because vocational psycholo- 
gists are unwilling to ask new questions 
about occupational life. It is rather be- 
cause these questions call for a new set of 
conceptual tools that are not part of the 
conventional intellectual and professional 
equipment of vocational psychologists. 
Those of us in the field do not yet talk com- 
fortably in theoretical sentences. We sense 
our inescapable need for theory but do not 
yet know how best to make it serve our pur- 
pose.? 

Very soon now we must begin to specify 
and install the methodological ground rules 
by which research in career development 
can be productively accomplished. Let me 
specify what I think are some of the logical 
considerations that these ground rules must 
speak about. 

1. We must recognize the validity of the 
verdict of Blau and his associates [2] that, 
for the present, it will serve us better to 
work not with global theories but with more 
modest conceptual schemes that prepare the 
way for theory building. 

2. We must develop skills of concept 
construction, particularly with respect to the 
rules by which different classes of defini- 
tions are governed. 

3. We must distinguish much more 
sharply between axiomatic statements about 
career development and testable assump- 
tions and propositions about career develop- 
ment. It is fair to say that the quality of, 
current work in the field suffers in not hav- 
ing done this well enough. 

4, We must learn to make a much clearer 
separation between observation terms and 


For a discussion of some of the problems in an- 
aye philosophy which plague psychologists, see 
[7]. 
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hypothetical terms in talking about career 
development [3, 5]. In this connection, we 
shall have to strive soon to erect some work- 
able coordinating definitions that will link 
data-based variables to non-instantual vari- 
ables as, for example, the link between verb- 
ally expressed vocational indecision and 
inferred role conflict. 

5. We must heed the admonition of 
Butler [6], Travers [74], and Loevinger [9] 
that conventionally developed psychometric 
instruments are not logically constructed to 
help us with our newer, conceptually rich 
research questions. We need, as Travers 
[14] has stated in reviewing Loevinger’s im- 
portant monograph, instruments based on a 
theory of test scores which has meaning for 
a theory of behavior in nontest situations. 
In short, we need tests which can be used in 
construct validation. 

6. We must learn better than we have 
thus far the differences between descrip- 
tive laws and explanatory principles, and 
we must recognize that, in our research 
strategy, only the former can be directly con- 
firmed by experiment. 

7. We must become more discriminating 
in the selection of the analogies we use in 
building our models of vocational behavior. 
It is not enough that we make use of analo- 
gies. Analogies in science, especially in be- 
havioral science, often purchase familiarity 
and intelligibility at the price of truth dis- 
tortion. The models we erect in career de- 
velopment research must involve analogies 
which permit a broadened and refined ac- 
count of the vocational behavior of real 
people.’ 

In all of these recommendations, what is 
clearly implied is that our investigations in 
career development will bear fruit not so 
much as they are numerous, but as they be- 
come faithful to the logic of scientific in- 
quiry. The writer does not claim that it is 
quite as easy for us in this topical domain as 
for learning theorists in theirs to make use 
of the philosophy of science, but he does 
submit that we have no choice other than to 


try. 


3 For a discussion of the uses of analogy in science 
and, Lea in the study of vocational be- 
havior, see [13, chap. 2]. 
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But even this will hardly suffice. What 
it will do is to give us an indispensable 
framework within which fruitfully to make 
and interpret our observations. The charge 
can be made that some workers in the field 
have found it so edifying to work on concep- 
tual problems that they have lost all zest for 
going out to observe how youth grows up 
and comes to maturity in a vocational 
matrix, Our lack of first-rate descriptions 
and of normative data is most serious.* 

But for what ultimate utilitarian purpose 
are we to continue to do career development 
research? It is, I think, because we recog- 
nize that current curricular and counseling 
practice as concerns vocational choice and 
preparation is largely based on a bizarre 
assortment of assumptions, folkways, intui- 
tions, rules of thumb, and unconnected ob- 
servations. As investigations in career de- 
velopment help us expand and rectify our 
conceptions of prevocational youth and vo- 
cational man, we can proceed to revamp 
both educational and guidance practice as 
a means of establishing the stimulus condi- 
tions which predispose toward more effec- 
tive vocational life. 


* With the exception of a few long-range empir- 
ical studies, such as the Career Pattern Study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
Harvard Studies in Career Development, there is a 
paucity of published evidence on this topic. 
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Educational Decision-Making by Superior 
Secondary-School Students and Their Parents 


DONALD G. HAYS and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


TUDENTs are frequently asked to make 
decisions about some of the specifics 
of their secondary education. A student’s 
chances of choosing wisely often depend on 
the decision-making experiences he has had 
in school and home settings, and his de- 
cisions are influenced by the degree of in- 
dependence from adult authority which he 
has achieved. Family relationships may be 
strained and conflicts may occur because of 
the dependency relationship that some par- 
ents tend to encourage and expect during 
the period that children want freedom to 
make their own choices. Educators who be- 
lieve that superior students mature earlier 
than their age-mates may expect them to be 
capable of making decisions which their 
parents have not prepared them to make. 
To what extent, then, do parents of superior 
students leave educational decisions about 
such matters as enrichment, acceleration, 
ability grouping, post-high school planning, 
leadership, and courses in human relations 
to their children? What are the intra-family 
relationships involved in this decision-mak- 
ing process? The study described below was 
designed to answer such questions. 

The experimental population consisted of 
100 family triads—50 superior ninth-grade 
boys, 50 superior ninth-grade girls, and their 
fathers and mothers. The students were 
selected to participate in the Research and 
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Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students 
of the University of Wisconsin by the fac- 
ulties of 33 schools which represent a good 
sample of the state's secondary schools. The 
criteria for selection of the students resided 
with the participating schools. The stu- 
dents’ average raw score on the School and 
College Ability Test, administered to them 
in the Laboratory, was 87.23, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 7.47, which places them in 
the 97-99 percentile range. 

An instrument designed to obtain re- 
sponses to hypothetical decision-making 
items based on educational practices recom- 
mended for superior students by prominent 
educators [1-3, 5-8] was devised for the 
purposes of the study. The subjects were 
given the opportunity to indicate their pref- 
erence for one of the alternatives indicated 
in each of the following items. 


1. Choice of an academic course or an extra-class 
activity as an elective part of a school program: 

2. Election of more than two years of a foreign 
language. ¥ 

3. Try to earn a scholarship or obtain a part-time 
job during high school years as a means of pro- 
viding for future educational costs. 

4. Choice of an independent project if given the 
opportunity. 

5. Attendance at summer school. tee 

6. Seeking a leadership position by campaigning 
for an elective class office. 

7. Completion of high school in less than four 
years. 

8. Choice of correspondence study as & me 
enriching a school program. 

9. Choice of an advanced study cla: 
meet one night a week or on Saturday ™ 
ings. 

10. Choice of an elective course that stresses “get: 

` ting along with others.” 

11. Choice of elective courses that would prepare foe 
a vocation or elective courses of interest which 
do not prepare specifically for a vocation. 


ans of 


ss that would 
orn- 
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12. Choice of a four-year college education or train- 
ing in specialized schools such as business col- 
leges and technical schools. 

13. Preference for classes grouped according to per- 
formance in each subject field. 

14. Election of another academic subject in addition 
to those which are usually required. 

15. Choice of doing school assignments at home or 
in a scheduled study period at school. 


Each of the 15 items was presented to 
each student during an interview in a form 
similar to following sample: 


Some outstanding students complete a four-year 

high school program and get their diplomas in 

three years or less, If you were given the opportu- 

nity to complete high school in less than four years, 

A. I would try to complete high school in less than 
four years. 

B. I would leave this decision to my father. 

C. I would leave this decision to my mother. 

D. I would try to complete high school in the regu- 
lar time of four years. 


Each parent was presented the same items 
during separate interviews but the wording 
was slightly changed to make it suitable for 
them. The following sample indicates the 
changes necessary for the item above to 
make it suitable for parents: 


Some outstanding students complete a four-year 

high school program and get their diplomas in three 

years or less, If your child were given the opportu- 

nity to complete high school in less than four years, 

A, I would prefer that my child try to complete 
high school in less than four years. 

B. I would leave this decision to my child. 

C. I would leave this decision to my mate. 

D. I would prefer that my child complete high 
school in the regular four years. 


Each item was printed on a 5 x 8 card. 
The four responses to each were printed on 
3 x 5 cards and placed in library card 
pockets attached to the item cards. The 
respondents read each item, withdrew the 
four choice cards, sorted through them, and 
handed the interviewer the one that best 
described his response. On the reverse side 
of the response card was a number and a 
letter corresponding to the card’s randomly 
assigned order in the series. The number 
and letter arrangement made it possible to 
control the presentations and the choice 
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category order by continually returning all 
cards to their original order before each 
item was presented to the subjects. The 
letter on the card handed to the interviewer 
was noted and a circle was placed around a 
corresponding letter on a separate recording 
sheet in the appropriate column. The 
circled letters provided the basic data for 
analysis. 

It should be noted that two of the four 
responses for each item were mutually ex- 
clusive. In the sample given above, for 
example, the student could choose either 
A or D independent response but not both. 
If he chose either of these there was no 
further questions on that item. If, however, 
he chose dependent response B or C he was 
asked to indicate whether the person indi- 
cated would choose the A or D response, 
Finally if he had chosen the B or C response 
he was asked to: indicate whether he would 
choose A or D if he had to make a choice of 
his own. From this procedure it was pos- 
sible to determine whether the student 
chose to make his own decisions, to which 
parent he would defer if he chose not to 
do so, a prediction of the parent’s choice if 
it were left to the parent, and the student's 
forced choice if he had left the original 
choice to a parent. 

Each parent could also choose either of 
the mutually exclusive independent choices 
Aor D. If he did so there was no further re- 
quirement on that item. If, instead, he 
chose either B or C dependent response he 
was asked to predict whether the person in- 
dicated in either of these responses would 
choose A or D. In addition he was asked 
to indicate his or her own choice between 
A or D if required to make the choice. 
From these responses the investigators could 
determine the extent to which parents chose 
to make educational decisions for their chil- 
dren, the amount of deferments to mates or 
children, a prediction of the choices of other 
members of the family triad, and a forced 
choice if the original choice had been to 
defer to others. 


Results 


The forced-choice method used in this ex- 
periment and widely used in guidance has 
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some obvious limitations. In addition to 
those discussed by one of the authors in pre- 
vious writings, there is the problem in this 
particular experiment of the large number 
of possible choices. Thus the subjects might 
have been asked if they would leave the de- 
cision up to various advisers, counselors, 
and home room teachers. They might also 
have been asked if they would have made 
the choices after or before consultation with 
various combinations of parents, advisers, 
peers, teachers, principals, relatives, and 
others. The possible permutations and 
combinations are such that, if all were con- 
sidered, it would reduce the study of stu- 
dents’ choices to a case study of each indi- 
vidual and prevent any generalization. 
The use of the forced-choice method in any 
instrument employed in guidance must al- 
ways be an unhappy adaptation to the fact 
that one is working with complex human 
beings in complex situations. Its use seems 
unfortunate in any situation (and particu- 
larly so in preference records and interest 
inventories) but up to this point no practi- 
cal substitute has yet been developed. And 
it is still too common a policy to have stu- 
dents make up their programs and plans 
without consultation with parents. 
Another limitation of the method em- 
ployed in this study is the fact that students 
may have responded in a way that would 
present the most favorable appearance 
rather than the way that they actually felt. 
This is, of course, a matter that would 
render useless all the instruments, other 
than objectively scored tests that are used in 
guidance. It seems to have been less likely 
in this experiment since a high degree of 
rapport had been achieved with these sub- 
jects, the choices were presented in an inter- 
view situation in which there was an 
opportunity to question the subjects about 
their statements, and because students could 
have few clues about which answers were 
most desirable. The subject could not, for 
example, know whether the experimenters 
looked more favorably on subjects who left 
decisions to their parents or made their own 
choices. Analysis of the data reported be- 
low and discussions with the subjects and 
their parents suggested that there was no 
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marked tendency to deceive the investiga- 
tors. 

Examination of the data in TABLE 1 in- 
dicates that most of the superior ninth grade 
students and their parents chose independ- 
ent responses. The students apparently felt 
that they were capable of making the kinds 
of decisions with which they were con- 
fronted. On the other hand their parents 
generally chose independent responses 
rather than to leave the decisions to the 
students. The mothers generally tended, 
more than the fathers, to leave the decisions 
to the child. In the items dealing with the 
elective academic course, advanced study 
classes, and college education, the differences 
between mothers and fathers were signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level. Differences 
at the five per cent level appeared on the 
items dealing with independent projects 
and home study. The important finding, 
however, is the fact that fathers, mothers, 
and students preferred to choose independ- 
ent response rather than to defer to other 
members of the family triad. Thirty-seven 
of the possible 45 percentages in TABLE | 
vary significantly from simple 51 to 49 per 
cent distributions. 

The situations in which parents left de- 
cisions to their children were relatively few, 
but they appeared frequently enough to 
warrant the following comments. Since 
mothers tended to leave more decisions to 
their children than the fathers it seems 
likely that more communication about edu- 
cational decisions may occur between the 
mothers and their children than between 
the fathers and their sons and daughters. 
This finding is reinforced by the evidence 
that mothers tended to predict their chil- 
dren’s responses better than fathers and the 
fact that more of the mothers’ than fathers 
forced choices agreed with their children’s 
preferences. Examination of the data and 
comments during the interviews suggest 
that fathers held different opinions about 
the value of the selected educational prac- 
tices for their children. 

It will be recalled that all of the parents 
and students indicated a preference for on€ 
of the mutually exclusive choices offered 
initially or had been required to indicate 
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their own preferences even if they had 
chosen initially to leave the choice to an- 
other member of the family. From their 
responses it was possible to determine the 
extent to which there was agreement in a 
family. On the issues of independent proj- 
ects, college versus specialized training, hu- 
man relations courses, additional academic 
subject, working for a scholarship and com- 
peting for leadership positions, the percent- 
ages of families in which all members agreed 
in significant proportions were 79, 79, 68, 
67, 64, and 64, rsepectively. On the items 
of correspondence study, elective academic 
course and study at home only 37, 27, and 24 
per cent of the families were in significant 
disagreement. On the other six items the 
percentages of agreement for the families 
neared the 50 per cent level. It seems that 
there is likely to be much conflict within 
families about the decisions that ninth- 
grade superior students are frequently 
called upon to make. 

The data presented above indicate the 
agreement among members of family triads 
and the extent to which they wanted to 
make choices, but they do not indicate their 


approval or rejection of procedures which 
have commonly been recommended for the’ 
education of superior students by promi- 
nent educators and educational organiza- 
tions. The data in TABLE 2 indicate that 
students, fathers, and mothers approved 12, 
13, and 12, respectively, of the recommended 
procedures in significant numbers. All 
three groups disapproved in significant per- 
centages completion of high school in less 
than the usual time. In addition, fathers 
and mothers did not accept the proposal of 
electing an academic course rather than 
extra-curricular activity in significant num- 
bers. The mothers and students did not 
prefer that school assignments be done at 
home in significant numbers to indicate 
that a majority would favor it if the ex- 
periments were tried again. The students 
did not approve attendance at summer 
school in significant numbers. It appears, 
however, that the ultimate consumers gen- 
erally approve of the educational diets that 
professional educators prescribe. 


Conclusions 
It is apparent that ninth-grade superior 


TABLE 1 


Per Cent of Students, Fathers, and Mothers Who Made Their Own Decisions on Fifteen Educa- 
tional Practices 


Students Fathers Mothers 
Educational Practices (N = 100) (N = 100) (N = 100) 

Elective academic course or an extra-class activity 95* 62+ 38* 
Third year of a foreign language 100* 65* 59 
Scholarship or part-time work Loy 90* 87* 
Independent projects 99* 68* 54 
Attending summer school 91* 50 50 
Competing for a leadership position 100* 51 43 
Completing high school in less than four years 94* 83* 80* 
Correspondence study 95* 66* 58 
Advanced study class 92* 62+ 42 
Human relations course 99% 86* 76* 
Elective vocational preparation or non-vocational preparation 99* 76* 67* 
College or specialized training 98* 89* N 
Ability grouping 99* 81* 72 
Election of an additional academic subject 98* 63t 62t 
Completion of school assignments at home or during a scheduled study 

period 100* 76* óit 

* Signi i from minimum majority beyond 0.01 leyel. 

$ Sienifeantly prann from minimum majority beyond 0:05 level. 
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TABLE 2 


Per Cent of Students and Their Parents Who Approved of Practices Supported or R 
: mended by Prominent Educational Organizations and Individual Educators 


Students Fathers Mothers 
Educational Practices (N = 100) (N = 100) (N= 100) 
eN 
Elective academic course 67* 47 53 
'Third year of a foreign language 86* 83* 84* 
Scholarship 83* 86* 88* 
Independent projects 90* 913 92% 
Attending summer school 59 64* 69* 
Competing for a leadership position 78* 90* BIN 
Completing high school in less than four years SpE 25* 24m 
Correspondence study 61* 73* phe 
Advanced study class 81* 82* 18% 
Human relations course 76* 87* 88* 
Election of vocational preparation courses 74* 61* 64* 
College attendance 86* 92* 94" 
Ability grouping 82* 79* 94* 
Election of an additional academic subject 85* 88* 82* 
Completion of school assignments at home 52 62* 55 


* Significantly different from minimum majority beyond 0.01 level. 
} Significantly different from minimum majority beyond 0.05 level. 


students prefer to make their own decisions 
on educational matters but it is also clear 
that parents, particularly fathers, would 
rather make the choices than leave them to 
their children or to their mates. The fact 
that there was significant agreement among 
all members of the family triads on only 6 
of 15 items suggests that there may be diffi- 
culties in communication about educational 
decisions that might develop into conflicts. 
Despite such differences there seemed to be 
general approval of procedures commonly 
recommended for the education of superior 
students. The one strong exception was in 
the matter of acceleration. 

A recent study, Mueller and Rothney [4] 
suggested the need for more counselor- 
arranged conferences between teachers, par- 
ents, and students to assist in the develop- 
ment of effective student behavior in the 
area of human relations. The findings of 
this study suggest that such conferences are 
also necessary if superior students are to 
choose wisely when educational decisions 
must be made. 
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WOMEN OFF-CAMPUS 


RUTH NEAL 


a EXPLODING college population impels 
examination of housing resources off- 
campus to accommodate the great numbers 
who apply for admission. In a previous 
report [Z] the writer described a counseling 
program for single, undergraduate Women 
Off-Campus (WOC) at the University of 
Florida. This report presents data on the 
characteristics and needs of its WOC resi- 
dents, one group of whom was surveyed by 
the writer in the spring of 1960. It seems 
clear that the WOC is here to stay, at least 
pending campus residence hall increases. 
At the University, 1958 WOC fall renter en- 
rollments totaled 150; in October of 1960 
they totaled 460. Off-campus living may 
carry only the virtue of necessity, since the 
commitment of the university understand- 
ably is to campus residence; but the possi- 
bility cannot be dismissed that there are in 
this setting useful experiences in independ- 
ent responsibility. 


Procedure 


A questionnaire was devised to secure in- 
formation in six areas: key characteristics; 
housing; academic performance; activities; 
dating; and advantages and disadvantages 
of off-campus residence. These question- 
naires were sent to all 150 WOC renters 
who were not married, divorced, or over 30 
years of age. 

A number of procedures were adopted to 
insure maximum return, (1) Enclosed with 
each questionnaire was a mimeographed 
letter informally addressed “Dear Jane” in 
the writer's longhand, with an additional 
longhand note included in half of the 
letters. (2) Questionnaires were to be re- 
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turned anonymously. (8) Two follow-up 
letters were sent at intervals of approxi- 
mately 10 days. (4) Space was provided on 
each questionnaire to indicate interest in 
receiving a report of the study. 

Approximately 45 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires were returned the first week, 56 
per cent by the end of the second week, fol- 
lowed by five weeks of sporadic returns 
yielding a final total of 73 per cent. The 
respondent rate was considered sufficiently 
high to warrant an assumption of represent- 
ativeness. Questionnaires with additional 
longhand notes and those without notes 
were returned in equal numbers. Eighty- 
one per cent of the respondents requested a 
summary report which, subsequently, was 
made available to the whole group. 


Findings 


Ninety-two per cent of the respondents 
classified themselves as upperclassmen. The 
mean age of the group was 21 years. More 
than three-fourths of the respondents had 
been attending the University for three or 
more semesters. Ninety per cent had been 
living off-campus for two semesters or less. 
More than 40 per cent indicated they had 
transferred from other colleges or univer- 
sities. 

Parents’ occupations for about half of the 
respondents were classified as Professional 
and Managerial or Official; Clerical and 
Sales occupations accounted for 21 per cent; 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled, 13 per cent; Serv- 
ice, Unskilled and Agricultural-Fishing- 
Forestry, 9 per cent; unrecorded, 9 per cent. 
Approximately three-fifths of the respond- 
ents indicated Protestant religious affilia- 
tion; one-fifth, Catholic; one-tenth, Jewish. 
Nine per cent listed themselves as agnostics. 

Earnings from work, including both vaca- 
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tion and part-time, contributed to educa- 
tional expenses for half of the group. Eight 
per cent were meeting all of their educa- 
tional fees through such work. Thirty-eight 
per cent were receiving scholarship assist- 
ance. Parents or guardians of about one- 
third of the respondents were paying all 
educational expenses. Presumably only 
nine respondents had never been employed. 
At the time of the study, 25 per cent of the 
respondents were holding part-time jobs. 


Housing 


Permission to live off-campus is given to 
all undergraduate women if space is un- 
available in campus residence halls. The 
Off-Campus Housing Office lists available 
accommodations, but it does not “approve” 
them. Responsibility for the rental of a 
particular accommodation is assumed by 
the student and her parent or guardian. 
However, the Office directs all undergrad- 
uate women seeking off-campus housing to 
its women’s counselor for consultation re- 
garding the listed facilities. Responses indi- 
cated that the Office was being extensively 
used for this purpose. Also used greatly 
were friends, and in descending order of 
use, newspaper ads, rental agents, and ‘for 
rent’ signs. To an extent Prusok’s findings 
[2], that the best accommodations probably 
were being “passed from class to class and 
student to student by word of mouth” are 
corroborated. 

Taste 1 presents housing information 
tabulated from respondents’ replies. Rea- 
sons given most often for preference for an 
apartment concerned cooking facilities and 
“space.” Sixty per cent of the reasons given 
for selecting rooms concerned circumstance 
—“selected for me,” “owner a family friend,” 
“cannot afford apartment,” “too late to find 
an apartment and roommates”; 40 per cent 
concerned choice—“privacy” or “quiet,” “no 
responsibility of an apartment.” 

Joint household arrangements of apart- 
ment-renter respondents ranged from ap- 
parently little organization other than eat- 
ing together, through the more usual rota- 
tion of cooking-cleaning-washing-drying- 
buying chores, dividing bills and “kitties,” 
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to the business-like checking account for _ 


rent and utilities. 

Living in an apartment and sharing the 
expenses of rent, food, and utilities with one 
or more roommates is, generally speaking, 
cheaper for a WOC than renting a room. 
Compared with the present cost of campus 
residence, shared off-campus apartments 
would seem to represent for the majority of 
WOC's the least expensive way to live while 
attending the University. Yet in spite of: 
the fact that the large majority of WOC's 
rent apartments and presumably save 
money by the arrangement, only a small 
proportion of the respondents listed such 
savings as an advantage. This is contrary 
to Prusok’s findings that finances are “a 
primary factor” in selecting off-campus resi- 
dence [2]. 

There seemed to be general reluctance to 
give householders “poor” or “fair” ratings, 
in spite of such comments as “house is 
noisy,” “treats us like children,” “poor 


TABLE 1 
Housing Accommodations 
Per 
Cent 
*Renters of apartments (62%), 
houses (8%), trailers (2%) .- ++ °° 72 
Sharing with 1 or 2 roommates 67 
Sharing with 3 or more roommates 23 
Renting alone... es 2 0: 10 
Spending $5-$10 per week for food, 
groceries s 2 - ss ee ttt 78 
Spending $30-$45 per month for a 


rent, utilities 
Renters of rooms in private homes 


(18%) or rooming houses (10%) > «+ 28 
Having kitchen privileges. . . - + + 53 
Spending $10-$20 per week for food, 

PE AE se tere ere ES 77 
Spending $25-$35 per month for 
ERE a E Wh a aerate eign ents 67 
Rating accommodations “excellent” i 
or “$ S A I E ES 
Rating householders “excellent” or 
«, icc Me Bee a aa wl ath 82 
Having TV available at residence . +--+ * 36 
rt 


*The term “apartment” further in the repo jl 
should be taken to include apartments, house®s 
trailers. 
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housekeeper.” Reasons more frequently 
given for “excellent” and “good” ratings 
concerned congeniality and considerateness, 
cooperation in repairs and improvements, 
and respect for privacy. 


Academic Performance 


Approximately two-thirds of the respond- 
ents were enrolled in Arts and Sciences or 
Education curriculums. Approximately 
half of the respondents felt that living off- 
campus had a favorable effect on their aca- 
demic records, mostly because of quiet and 
relaxed study conditions. 


TABLE 2 


Women Students’ Academic Point Averages— 
2nd Semester, 1959-1960 


WOO renters 2... 1... 2.487 
Fraternity women. ........ 2,464 
All women students. . . . 2.411 
Non-fraternity women 2.171 
Campus residence hall women 2.171 


It should be noted that there is an ap- 
proximately equal distribution of freshman 
and upperclass women in campus residence 
halls; whereas a moderate to great majority 
of fraternity women and WOC’s are upper- 
classmen. To what degree freshman grades 
are likely to affect a group's overall average 
is not known since the University makes no 
separate freshman tabulation. There is 
some evidence to support an assumption 
that freshman semester grade-point averages 
tend to be lower than upperclass ones. 

WOC respondents who felt that living 
off-campus was adversely affecting their aca- 
demic records (6 per cent) tended to blame 
poor study environments, e.g., living with 
non-students who have the “party spirit 
after they get home from work.” (Students 
are discouraged by the counselor from shar- 
ing accommodations with non-students.) 


Activities 


Respondents’ replies in this area were 
divided into two groups: affiliations and 
events. Affiliations were defined as mem- 
berships inferring more or less regular par- 
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ticipation in organized campus groups, des- 
ignated as either social-vocational or honor- 
service. Data in this area are presented as 
numbers of affiliations in TABLE 3. These 
data were reported by only 55 per cent of 
the respondents. 

Although the low WOC participation in 
campus activities was anticipated, it was 
surprising to learn that 45 per cent of the 
group reported non-membership in any 
campus organization. Contrary to alleged, 
widespread impressions of increased student 
interest in religious affairs, the data reveal 
that only 20 per cent of the respondents 
were affiliated with student religious centers. 
Respondent affiliates of honor-service groups 
tended to be associated also with two social- 
vocational groups. 

Data concerning events, generally defined 
as voluntary, extra-curricular programs of 
an educational, social, or entertainment na- 
ture, likewise revealed a relatively small de- 
gree of participation. Slightly more than 
two-fifths of the respondents were attending 
‘regularly’ or ‘frequently’ each of the two 


TABLE 3 
Affiliations with Campus Organizations 
Number 
Social-Vocational Groups ........ 89 
Religious student centers ...... 20 
Vocational club's ateh ie a 12 
Professional fraternities. . . . . .. 11 
Sororis i atenian ities 10 
* Foreign student groups. ..... . 9 
Intramural sport teams ...... 7 
Swim Fins ........ 5 


Florida Players (drama) ..... . 3 
Student publications. . . . 2 
Florida Union Social Board. . . . . 2 
Cavalettes (a social dance group) .. 2 
Student Religious Association. . . . 1 
Honor-Service Groups . . .. +++ + Papin S] 

Honorary fraternities ....-+:+- 11 
Student government —offices or com- 

mittees 5 EA oe . 4 
Blue Key Speakers Bureau... .. 3 


Women Students Association—offices 
or committees 


* There are several such groups on campus, all of 
which accept Americans for membership. 
foreign student WOC’s received questionnaires. 
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most popular kinds of events—Lyceum con- 
certs and athletic contests. Sixteen per cent 
of the group reported regular or frequent 
attendance at lecture series events; four per 
cent, participation in Florida Union activi- 
ties. Although only nine per cent of the 
respondents reported going home “regu- 
larly” or “frequently” over weekends, 
ninety-six per cent had “never” attended a 
Saturday night residence hall dance. 

By dividing respondents into several 
groupings, we find that freshmen more than 
upperclassmen, non-transfer more than 
transfer students, and part-time job holders 
more than non-job holders were participat- 
ing actively in campus activities. 

The study does not offer data which 
definitely explain the apparent mild interest 
of the WOC group in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. It would seem that WOC'’s reflect 


TABLE 4 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Living 
Off-Campus 


Number 
of Replies 


294 


Advantages 
Homelike atmosphere ....... 


Housekeeping. ....... 54 
Relaxed, comfortable environ- 
ment 
Quiet, privacy, . 2 2... 41 
Good study conditions . . . . 31 
Responsibility 
Independence 
Interpersonal relationships, 
cooperation 
Financial budgeting 
Time budgeting. ...... 10 
Financial economy 
Freedom from restriction 
Disadvantages 
Distance from campus 
Poor contact with friends, activi- 
ties 
Poor transportation 
Loneliness . 
Housekeeping chores. ....... 1 
Unwelcome guests. ........ 
High cost 
Poor housing © >o oe 2. se 
Disturbing neighbors, householder . . 
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a widely noted trend of university studen 
away from organized activity [3]. i 


Dating 


More than two-thirds of the respondents ~ 
indicated that they were dating (labeled 
as “coffee,” “studying together,” “formal ” 
dating,” etc.) frequently, from one to three ~ 
times a week. About two-thirds had found © 
their dating habits unaffected by off-campus 
residence. Of the respondent one-third 
whose habits were affected, more than half 
gave favorable replies concerning oppor 
tunities for “home” entertaining—dinner 
study, TV, drop-ins, etc. (This seems to” 
contradict a Women Students Association 
regulation prohibiting men visitors in apart: 
ments or rooms of undergraduate women 
students.) Most of the unfavorable co 
ments concerned reduced opportunities fi 
meeting men, a disadvantage resulting from 
being “isolated from ‘fix-up’ groups.” 

When frequent and infrequent dating ate 
related to participation in campus activities, | 
we find, as might be expected, that the re 
spondent frequent daters were participating © 
to a greater degree, 62 as against 42 per cent: 
It is also interesting to note that a greater 
proportion (31 per cent) of frequent daters 


than did infrequent daters. W 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


The final section of the questionnaire | 
asked for advantages and disadvantages of 
living off-campus. Taste 4 summarizes” 
these data. The 150 respondents listed a” 
total of 373 replies. Findings are presented | 
as numbers within this total. Dh 

The following excerpts may give these 
data greater meaning: uit 


“Less date and dress competition.” “Much easier j 
on the nerves. For the first time in college 1 am 
able to relax.” “Dormitories are a straining experi- 
ence.” “Nice to be able to walk away from the 
campus and come ‘home.’” “I feel since moving 
from the dorms . . . begifted with a very precious at 
tribute: individualism. I can laugh as loud as I 
want, sing if I’m exuberant, borrow sugar from my 
neighbor ....* “Makes me feel more independent 
because of the many more responsibilities entrusted 
to me," “It has put me on my own . . . solidifies, 
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what character one already has.” ‘Freedom of con- 
trol gives me a chance to plan and regulate for my- 
self.” “Have more time for everything—more done 
in less time.” 

“Harder to make friends.” “Out of touch with 
other students.” “Makes joining campus activities 
more of an effort.” “Little feeling of belonging.” 
“Lonely, depressed sometimes. Needed someone my 
own age to talk with, but too late to visit anyone.” 
“No place to leave books, change clothes, or relax 
on campus. If I leave in A.M. without umbrella 
I'm out of luck for rest of day.” “Lack of time to 
be either a good student and a poor housekeeper or 
the converse.” 


Reported advantages of living off-campus 
surpassed disadvantages by a ratio of four to 
one, the preponderant reasons seeming to 
revolve around a more comfortable, home- 
like and, it is assumed, less pressurized en- 
vironment than is generally associated with 
campus residence halls. In introducing this 
report a point was made about the oppor- 
tunity afforded by off-campus living for ex- 
perience in responsibility. It is useful to 
note that 31 per cent of the recorded ad- 
vantages relate to this critical aspect of de- 
velopment. 

Disadvantages were listed by 70 per cent 
of the room-renting respondents, as against 
52 per cent of the apartment renters. More- 
over, nine out of ten room renters who 
listed disadvantages cited the distance fac- 
tor, in contrast to one of every two apart- 
ment renters. Our assumption must be, 
then, that WOC’s renting apartments are 


more likely to be content than WOC'’s rent- - 


ing rooms. 

In the last questionnaire item, respond- 
ents were asked to comment on the Women 
Students Association regulations as they 
affect off-campus undergraduate women. 
Twenty-five per cent commented unfavor- 
ably, generally concerning modification of 
existing regulations to fit the particular 
conditions of off-campus residence and 
specifically concerning the regulation for- 
bidding men in apartments. To the credit 
and interest of these decisive commentators, 
the 1960-1961 WOC Council addressed it- 
self to the specific problem by submitting 
an appropriate resolution to a University 
committee for consideration. 
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The “Average” WOC 


What does the average WOC look like? 
She is a 20-21 year old upperclassman, in 
attendance at the University for two to 
three years. She has been living off-campus 
for not more than two semesters in an apart- 
ment with one or two other WOC’s, costing 
her and each of her roommates $35 a month 
for rent and utilities and $7.50 a week each 
for food and groceries. Her educational ex- 
penses are partially self-earned by means of 
part-time and/or vacation employment. 
This relaxed and homelike atmosphere with 
its built-in satisfactions of responsibility 
and independence is highly valued, to a 
degree that, together with the distance from 
campus, may presume limited participation 
in campus activities. Extra-curricular ac- 
tivity for her mainly concerns dating, a con- 
siderable amount of which takes place at 
“home,” over coffee, or while studying. 

The data support, for the greatest part, 
the writer's impressions in working day-to- 
day with WOC’s. At her most representa- 
tive, a WOC seems to reflect pretty clearly 
the need of her student generation which 
has been characterized as a tendancy toward 
an “individualistic system of control” [3]. 
There is little doubt that many undergrad- 
uate women “flee for refuge” to off-campus 
residence in order to relieve the pressures of 
campus community living, and to establish 
a degree of autonomy, It is also for con- 
sideration that a university “plant,” con- 
structed to provide for a maximum popula- 
tion at minimum cost, cannot, for many 
undergraduates, supply to sufficient degree 
a much needed sense of identity. To these 
students off-campus residence with its per- 
sonally controlled climate may provide an 
important haven. 
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Scholastic Aptitude 


and the Relative Persistence of Vocational Choice 


GEORGE S. HOLDEN 


suRVEY of the literature reveals an in- 
A creasing tendency to concentrate on 
developmental approaches to vocational 
choice. Super [16], Ginzberg [2], and 
Tiedeman [19] seem to be in general agree- 
ment that crystallization of vocational in- 
terests does not typically occur until some 
time after high school graduation, and that 
eighth or ninth grade students do not 
typically make appropriate vocational 
choices. Discounting certain tangential 
benefits gained from a developing aware- 
ness of the need to make vocational de- 
cisions, this suggests that there is little or 
no direct benefit to be gained by vocational 
planning at this age. 

The educational choices that must pre- 
cede entrance into a profession are fairly 
well defined, and a student whose goal is 
among the professions must decide in favor 
of certain subjects near the beginning of 
his secondary education. This apparently 
adds up to a need to base some educational 
planning on decisions which are made by 
students who are not developmentally ready 
to make these decisions. However, is the 
inappropriateness in vocational choices of 
eighth graders so randomly distributed that 
their choices truly play no significant role 
in long-range planning? 

If the eighth grade student’s vocational 
choice is conceived of as a manifestation of 
his vocational choice level, and if there are 
factors related to vocational choice which 
if singled out would identify a segment of 
this eighth grade population whose voca- 
tional choice levels are not inappropriate, 
it seems reasonable to assume that voca- 
tional planning at the eighth grade level 
can play a more direct and efficacious role 
in educational planning. 


Grorce S. Hotpen is Guidance Counselor, Clar- 
ence Central Schools, Clarence, New York. 
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The question which presents itself at this 
time is, “Are there factors related to voca- 
tional choice which serve to identify a group 
whose vocational choice levels are appropri- 
ate, as measured by the persistence of the 
vocational choice level?” The literature is 
full of attempts to determine what factors 
go into making a vocational choice, and the 
results point up the apparent existence of 
a multi-dimensional picture. Some of the 
factors that seem to affect this process are 
values, such as security, career satisfaction, 
prestige (including money) and social re- 
wards [8], physiological maturation [6], sex 
differences [5, 15, 18], parental role [14], 
aptitudes, perception of self, father’s occu- 
pation [13, 17], social class and socio-eco- 
nomic level [4, 8, 10] and activity experi- 
ences [J]. 

Attempts to establish a relationship be- 
tween factors in vocational choice and ap- 
Ppropriateness of vocational choice manifest 
themselves in some of the vocational devel- 
opment theories. Small [/2] suggests this 
relationship to be between reality and “ego 
strength.” The developmentalists identify 
a relationship with maturation. Hoppock 
[3] stresses the needs of the individual. It 
seems likely that when testing the func- 
tional aspects of one or more of these 
theories with each student it would require 
more time than it would if some rough, 
more objectively measured criteria could 
be established which would serve to iden- 
tify a sub-group, the occupational choices 
of which have a higher probability of being 
appropriate and persistent. 

In an effort to identify more objectively 
the segment of the eighth-grade population 
to which the claim of inappropriate occupa- 
tional choices applies the most, it was de- 
cided to investigate the possibility of a re- 
lationship between persistence of occupa- 
tional choice and a more measurable factor 
of influence on vocational choice. 
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One of these factors is intelligence. Lock- 
wood [7] found that the “factor of intelli- 
gence seems directly related to the level of 
a student's realism of vocational prefer- 
ence,” but failed to point up any signifi- 
cance of age in this equation. If intelli- 
gence is related to vocational choice for 
eighth-grade students as well as eleventh- 
grade students, does this mean that the in- 
telligent student is less likely to change the 
level of his vocational choice as he proceeds 
through high school than the less gifted 
student? 


The Present Study 


It was the purpose of the present study to 
determine whether or not there appears to 
be any relationship between intelligence 
level and persistence of the level of career 
choice. The findings in the literature, indi- 
cating that the number of students desiring 
high level occupations is unrealistically 
high in terms of the actual distribution of 
job opportunities, suggest that many of the 
factors that influence vocational choice af- 
fect students of all intelligence levels, and 
that these factors sway students toward 
choosing high level jobs. If the pressures 
for high level jobs affected only the high 
level students, the alleged disparity between 
vocational choice and statistical distribution 
would seem unlikely, since the percentage 
of high level students is probably not great 
enough to cause a noticeable imbalance be- 
tween vocational choices and actual job dis- 
tribution. If students of all intelligence 
levels are affected, then the effect of the 
pressures on the more gifted would prob- 
ably be toward the selection of an occupa- 
tional level that is in keeping with their 
abilities. At the same time, these pressures 
would probably tend to draw the lower 
IQ group away from vocational choices that 
are compatible with their abilities. 

Assuming the above logic is sound, it 
seems reasonable to postulate that accord- 
ing to this criterion of appropriateness, the 
high ability group makes more appropriate 
Vocational choices than the low IQ group. 
It is not the intention here to suggest that 
the appropriateness has any bearing on 
maturational level or self-concept, nor does 
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it preclude this possibility. This is merely 
a situational statement with no considera- 
tion given to cause. Many students, re- 
gardless of maturation, self-concept, or IQ, 
seem to be drawn to high-level jobs. Be- 
cause of the very nature of these high-level 
jobs, they are practical for high-level stu- 
dents only. If the postulation is true, it 
seems reasonable to expect that students in 
the low group, as they progress through 
high school and come closer to the point at 
which they must crystallize their post-high 
school plans, will change the level of their 
vocational plans more than the high ability 
group. This suggests the hypothesis that: 


Students at the lower range of the IQ 
continuum are more likely to change the 
level of occupational choice between 
grades § and 11 than students in the up- 
per range of the IQ continuum. 


It follows that since the eighth-year as- 
pirations of the low-group appear to be 
high relative to their abilities, these changes 
of vocational choices will probably be to- 
ward a level that is more commensurate 
with that which would be expected for their 
intelligence levels. This suggests the corol- 
lary that: 


As they progress through the grades from 
8 to 11, students at the lower levels of 
scholastic ability would, as a group, tend 
toward vocational choices that are more 
suitable to their scholastic abilities. 


Design and Methods 


In order to test the hypothesis, a study 
group was selected from a junior-senior 
high school of a suburban community in 
western New York. The study group was 
an entire class consisting of 109 members. 

When the class was at the eighth-grade 
level, they were interviewed and they com- 
pleted a questionnaire on which they were 
asked which occupations they had con- 
sidered and which they might select as a 
career. They were also asked if they 
planned to attend a post-high school train- 
ing institution. If the answer was yes, they 
were asked to state the type of institution 
and the number of years they planned to 
attend. The questions were asked again 
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during a personal interview when the study 
group had reached the eleventh grade. At 
both the eighth grade and eleventh grade 
levels, the questions were asked in the con- 
text of vocational and educational plan- 
ning, and it was the aim of the interviewer 
to elicit student expectations rather than 
student aspirations from each individual 
in the sample. 

Rather than rely on one measure of IQ, 
it was decided to use the mean of two scores 
to represent the IQ of each student. The 
first score was taken from the Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Ability Test, Form Beta A, 
that had been administered to the students 
in the study group when they were in the 
sixth grade. The second score was from the 
Otis, Beta EM, administered during the 
students’ ninth-grade year. 

The median IQ of the study group was 
108. The mean IQ was 108. Since the 
median and the mean IQ’s were the same, 
indicating a normal curve, the distribution 
of the group was considered to be normal. 
The range of IQ scores of the study group 
was from 84 to 139. Since this group repre- 
sented only that segment of the population 
that had achieved at least 11 years of formal 
education, it was assumed that a mean IQ 
of 108 was within a reasonable range of ex- 
pectancy for this group. It was decided that 
the group represented a normal eleventh 
grade population in so far as intelligence is 
concerned. However, the socio-economic 
level of the community from which this 
group was drawn was relatively high, and 
in this respect the sample was not consid- 


ered to be necessarily representative of a 
normal eleventh grade population. 

Sub-groups were formed on the basis of 
IQ score ranges. The vocational and edu- 
cational plans of each of these groups were 
recorded at the eighth-grade level and again 
at the eleventh-grade level. A t-test was 
computed in order to test the null hypoth- 
esis that choices in occupational level for 
the eleventh-grade year did not differ sig- 
nificantly from those reported during the 
eighth-grade year. The five per cent level 
of significance was established to identify 
the region of rejection for the null hy- 
pothesis. 


Results 


It had been stated that vocational choices 
are largely in the upper range of the occu- 
pational hierarchy and the distribution of 
occupational choices does not correspond 
with the labor force distribution or job 
opportunities. TABLE 1 illustrates the dis- 
tribution of career choice levels of the study 
group when they were in the eighth grade 
and again when they had reached the 
eleventh grade. The level of occupational 
choices is represented by the number of 
years of post-high school education ex- 
pressed by the students and/or necessary to 
that occupation. Here, it can be seen that 
when the study group was in the eighth 
grade, 61.5 per cent of its members were 
considering an occupation that requires four 
or more years of college. Compared to the 
nine per cent employed in the professions 
in 1950 [77], it appears to support the claim 
of inequitable vocational choice distribu- 


TABLE 1 
Distribution of Career Choice Levels* 
Post-high school 1 Year 4 Years 
education None or Less 2 Years 3 Years or More 
8th Grade 
No. of students 10. 9 22 0 68 
Percentaget 9 8 20 0 61.5 
11th Grade 
No. of students 30 12 26 4 37 
Percentage 27.4 11 23.9 4 33 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE +18.4 +3 +3.9 +4 —28.5 


* Career Choice Levels are represented by the number of years of post- high school education typically re- 


quired for success in these careers, 
t Discrepancy in percentages because of rounding. 
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tion. Moreover, since 91 per cent of the 
study group expected to go into an occupa- 
tion which requires some post-high school 
education and only about 34 per cent of 
the college age youths are actually entering 
college [9], there appears to be little doubt 
that the statement is supported by these 
data. 

Probably the most significant observations 
in comparing the two grade levels in TABLE 
l are: the decided drop in those expecting 
to go into occupations which require four or 
more years of college education and the 
definite rise in those expecting to go into 
occupations which require no post-high 
school education. It indicates a definite 
trend toward that which is tantamount to 
the statistical labor force distribution. 

In order to establish any trend toward the 
direction postulated, it was necessary to 
identify the members of the study group 
with an IQ range as well as post-high school 
plans. TABLE 2 summarizes the results of 
this investigation. Here it can be seen that 
while still in eighth grade a high percentage 
of the group at each level of IQ expected 
four or more years of college. If we can 
assume that expected educational level 
represents expected occupational level, then 
these data appear to support the hypothesis 
that students of low scholastic ability, as a 
group, do not make as appropriate voca- 
tional choices as students who are more 
gifted. By comparing sub-columns “Grade 
8” with sub-columns “Grade 11” it is evi- 
dent that the students in the highest IQ 
group had made no major change in the 
level of their occupational choice. The 
trends of the two lowest groups, however, 
seem to be quite significant. Within both 
of these groups, a high percentage of stu- 
dents had college expectations when they 
were in the eighth grade but had lowered 
their sights considerably by the time they 
had reached eleventh grade. The data of 
the lowest group indicates that the change 
in those planning no further education 
climbed from 0 to 67 per cent. 

Data of the inter-quartile range group do 
not contribute significantly to this study. 
Therefore, it was decided to test the hy- 
pothesis by comparing trends evidenced by 
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TABLE 2 
hth and Eleventh Grade Educational Plans at Different IQ Levels 


Eig 


No Post-High 
School Education 


Grade 


7 Year or Less 


3 Years of 
College (Nursing) 


4 or More Years 


Grade 


of College 
Grade 


Grade 


Grade Grade Grade 


of College 


Grade 


11 


8 


11 


8 


77 


8 


11 


8 


IQ 


125 


10 


110-124 


31 


95-109 


85-94 
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the highest 25 students with those of the 
lowest 25 students. The IQ ranges of these 
new groups were from 115 to 138 for the 
high group with a mean of 121, and 88 to 
100 for the low group with a mean of 95. 

Using the educational scale to represent 
the level of occupation, it was found that 
the low group changed from a median level 
of 4 years to 0 year and the high group 
made no change. Although these data are 
unquestionably in the hypothesized direc- 
tion, the writer felt that the use of the 
median as a measure of central tendency left 
something to be desired and decided to 
develop an occupational rating scale that 
would allow for a mean computation. The 
rating scale that was developed for use in 
this study follows the general plan outlined 
by Shartle [77] in his description of the 
Point System Method of evaluating jobs. 
This job evaluation, extended in high 
school use to include an occupational rat- 
ing scale, offered the advantage of not only 
classifying occupations on the basis of edu- 
cation, but also presented the requisite 
amount of flexibility which permitted the 
inclusion of other factors as well. The rating 
scale used in this study ranged from 0-8 and 
although factors other than formal educa- 
tion were considered when assigning num- 
bers to specific occupations, it was felt that 
it would be more appropriate to this study 
to limit them to those which are related to 
individual capabilities and to exclude all 
economic and prestige factors. 

After assigning a number from 0-8 to 
each of the occupations mentioned by one 
or more of the students in the highest 25 
and in the lowest 25, the mean was com- 
puted to represent the job expectancy of 
each group when they were in eighth grade 
and again when they were in eleventh grade. 
Taste 3 illustrates the change in job ex- 
pectancy for each group. A t-test at the 0.05 
level strongly indicates that a rejection of 
the null hypothesis is in order. 

In addition to favoring the hypothesis, 
these data also appear to support the 
corollary. According to this scale, the 
trend of the low ability group is toward a 
lower level job than was indicated at the 
eighth grade. Since we have indicated that 
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TABLE 3 
The Mean Points for Each Group at Both Grade 
Levels 
—— 
Low Group High Group 
8th Grade 4.24 4.96 
11th Grade 1.32 5.64 
Change =2.92 +0.68 


at the eighth-grade level the low group's as- 
pirations were unrealistically high, it would 
follow that in order to approach realism, 
the group trend would have to be in the 
downward direction. 


Implications of the Study 

It has been said that very little faith can 
be placed in the occupational aspirations of 
young people who are at the threshold of 
secondary education. This study seems to 
support the hypothesis that the aspirations 
of the high IQ students are reasonably real 
and that fairly stable programs of study 
can be planned at the eighth-grade level. 
It is helpful to know that the tremendous 
change in the level of occupational choice 
is not necessarily distributed evenly 
throughout all scholastic ability levels but 
probably concentrated largely in the low IQ 
groups. 

This research was limited to persistence 
of occupational choice level. No data were 
considered relative to the changing from 
one occupational choice to another on the 
same general level. A study profitably 
might be made of the persistence of actual | 
choices within the high scholastic group. 

This study could be extended beyond the 
eleventh-grade level and possibly into ac 
tual job placement to see if the general 
trend continues through the stages of occu- 
pational choice into placement. 

Another possible area of research that 
could be based on some of the data in this 
study would be to test the persistence © 
vocational choice relative to a differential 
aptitude for each student. 

The youths of today are forced to make 
decisions relative to vocational and edu- 
cational planning that they are not develop- 
mentally ready to do. A youth who should 
eventually find himself in a profession must 
make fairly definite plans while he is still 
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only about 13 years old. He depends on his 
advisors for information about himself and 
about the world of work and education. 
His advisors know far too little about the 
question of occupational choice to be as 
adequate in their service as they could be. 
It seems to this writer that longitudinal 
studies about occupational choice are long 
overdue, and the need for the kind of in- 
formation that is being collected and in- 
terpreted by Super and his associates at 
Middletown is desperately needed. 


Summary 

Rather than making an occupational 
choice for an individual student, an educa- 
tional institution encourages him to see the 
necessity of and to accept the responsibility 
for making his own vocational decisions. 
However, even with information and guid- 
ance, the choice of occupation is almost 
never made all at once or even in a short 
space of time. It is a developmental proc- 
ess that spans many years, during which the 
ultimate decision is determined by a series 
of actions and occurrences, each one depend- 
ent at least in some measure on preceding 
ones. Even though the process is recog- 
nized as being cumulative and there is 
generally room for choice, there comes a 
time when the general direction followed 
cannot easily be reversed or changed. It is 
the job of the counselor and any other per- 
son in an advisory position to recognize this 
process and exercise judgment toward edu- 
cational planning accordingly. 

In attempting to get at the question of 
the reliability of decisions made at the out- 
set of high school program planning, it was 
decided to investigate the relationship be- 
tween scholastic aptitude and the persist- 
ence of vocational choice. It was hypothe- 
sized that students at the lower range of 
the IQ continuum are more likely to change 
the level of occupational choices between 
grades 8 and 11 than students in the upper 
range of the IQ continuum. It was further 
hypothesized, in the form of a corollary, 
that as they proceed through the grades 
from 8 to 11, students at the lower levels of 
scholastic ability would, as a group, tend 
toward a vocational choice that is more 
Suitable to their scholastic ability. 
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The study group consisted of a complete 
grade of 109 members in the study school. 
The members of the group were placed in 
smaller groups that were labeled according 
to IQ ranges. The vocational and educa- 
tional plans that the study group supported 
at the eighth-grade level were compared 
with those made known at the eleventh- 
grade level. The hypothesis and corollary 
both appear to have significant support in 
the resulting data. 
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COUNSELING TALENTED STUDENTS 


AUBREY 


EVERAL sTUDIES have suggested that one 
S of the major factors in the withdrawal 
of students from college is an inappropriate 
original choice of institutions [3]. Several 
educators have suggested that the major 
factor causing these inappropriate choices 
has been a lack of readily available and 
meaningful information about colleges. In 
order to combat the mythology, misconcep- 
tions, and general lack of information con- 
cerning colleges, sociologist David Reisman 
has suggested a “consumer research bureau” 
to provide information on colleges to stu- 
dents, their parents, and high school coun- 
selors [5]. 

Even the talented students of our nation 
are apparently selecting their colleges upon 
equally vague notions and sloppy thinking. 
Recent studies of Merit Semifinalists and 
their parents indicate that they, also, appear 
to make choices by means of crude meas- 
ures of reputation and value which they can 
seldom document meaningfully [/, 2]. The 
whole process of college choice contains too 
many of the aspects of consumption de- 
scribed in The Hidden Persuaders and The 
Status Seekers. 

The problem of a lack of meaningful in- 
formation is twofold. First of all, the data 
simply have not been gathered. Pepinsky 
has suggested that there are three reasons 
for our lack of information concerning “the 
process of student development in the edu- 
cational setting” [4]. First, past research 
has not taken into account the organized 
totality of experiences available to students 
in an educational setting, but has at- 
tempted to evaluate only particular aspects. 
Second, what large-scale research that has 
been conducted, has been of the census- 
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ON COLLEGE CHOICE 


FORREST 


taking variety and/or has tended to assume 
that stated educational objectives are those 
upon which actual practice is based. 
Thirdly, the research has failed to take ad- 
vantage of the ideas and methods of various 
disciplines in a single, coordinated program 
of inquiry. 

The second phase of the problem exists 
in the strongly imbedded reluctance of col- 
leges to publish data which would reflect 
adversely upon the stated objectives or val- 
ues of the institution. 

A recent study of the transfers made by 
Merit Scholars has been suggestive of the 
types of information which are needed and 
the direction which research efforts in this 
area should take. 

During the four years of the Merit Pro- 
gram, 165 transfers of Merit Scholarships 
have been made. While it is hoped Merit 
Scholars will continue in their original col- | 
lege until graduation, NMSC usually ap- | 
proves transfer of the scholarship provided: 1 
(1) The Scholar writes a letter to the cor- 
poration setting forth sound reasons for Te- 
questing a transfer and indicating that he 
has given serious thought to his request; 
(2) he obtains from his present college a 
statement of honorable dismissal; and (3) 
he obtains a letter from the new college of 
his choice stating that he has been admitted 
and that he will still be able to graduate on 
schedule, 

Because of the ability level of and finan- 
cial aid received by these Scholars, they vi- 
tually have free choice of which institutions 
they will attend. Although most of the col- 
lege transfers were incurred because of a 
Scholar’s dissatisfaction with the institution 
in which he was currently enrolled, there 
were a few instances wherein the transfer 
probably would have occurred regardless of 
the institution in which the Scholar was 
enrolled. There were 14 cases in which 4 ~ 
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transfer was made by a female Scholar be- 
cause of marriage to a person attending an- 
other institution and five cases in which a 
transfer was recommended by a doctor be- 
cause of a serious illness incurred by a 
Scholar. 

Although this population of 165 does not 
lend itself to experimental study, an infor- 
mal examination of the gross numbers of 
various types of transfers and the reasons 
given has some tentative implications for: 
(1) counseling talented high school students 
on their college plans; and (2) more rigor- 
ous studies of various college environments. 

The method which was used in this study 
was that of examining the following eight 
criteria in the light of what we have been 
able to learn thus far concerning the trans- 
fers made by Merit Scholars. These eight 
criteria were selected because they repre- 
sent notions about judging colleges which 
are commonly held by academically tal- 
ented students, their parents, and coun- 
selors. 


Private Versus Public 


Two-thirds of the parents of talented stu- 
dents queried in a recent poll indicated that 
they were of the opinion that private col- 
leges provided a higher quality of education 
than public supported institutions. State- 
ments by Merit Scholars who have trans- 
ferred from private colleges to public col- 
leges would indicate that the opinion is not 
justified in so far as every student is con- 
cerned. Sixty Merit Scholars have made 
the change from private to public institu- 
tions, while 16 have left public institutions 
for privately supported ones. 

The views of some of these Merit Scholars 
can best be summed up in the words of a 
female Scholar who transferred from an 
€astern private, prestige institution to her 
local state university in the West, “I feel 
that at there will be more real 
experience of life, and I will have to learn 
to get along in a place that is more like the 
world around me, and not just a slice of the 
intellectual upper-crust of the United 
States. I am certain that I shall find more 
true feeling for student life, more of the 
Vital sense of life that made this country 
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what it is, and less dogmatic concentration 
on the cold development of the educated in- 
tellect—All of the activities are so institu- 
tionalized as to be stagnant . . . the real 
spirit of creation or recognition of social 
necessity that caused the founding of the 
organization is gone. There remains only 
a hierarchical shell of busy-ness.” 

Some even suggest that there will be less 
of an atmosphere of intellectual stimula- 
tion at the loeal state university, but as one 
Scholar put it, “This fact does not particu- 
larly bother me as I feel that my own curi- 
osity has been sufficiently aroused that I can 
continue without the necessity of external 
stimuli.” 

Another who objected to “memorizing a 
high number of inconsequential facts and 
figures which are of no use at all except to 
pass tests,” transferred from a large, private 
university to a local small state college 
where the competition among the students 
would be less and where he would “have 
enough time to study for the tests and also 
to do some individual work in the library 
and laboratory in fields which interest me.” 

Another Merit Scholar who made the 
same type of change charged that her school 
seemed to be “centered entirely around and 
run by sororities and fraternities. Since I 
object to these organizations, I am not a 
member of one. I, therefore, feel out of 
place on the campus.” 


Small Versus Large 


An equally large proportion of parents 
have accepted the belief that small colleges 
are better than large ones. This is pre- 
sumably based upon the idea that smallness 
means more personal attention, which in 
turn produces greater achievement. Hand 
in hand with this attitude is the one which 
puts a great deal of stock in the faculty- 
student ratio. 

Several reasons have been given by Merit 
Scholars for preferring large universities 
over small liberal arts colleges. Twenty- 
nine Merit Scholars have made transfers 
from small liberal arts colleges to large uni- 
versities, while 10 have made the reverse 
change. Some do so because they feel they 
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will gain “wider selection of subjects” or 
“more cultural opportunities.” 

One female Merit Scholar transferring 
from a nearby small liberal arts college to 
a large state university in the West stated, 
“... having attended a small high school 
(250) and going on to a small college 
(1,600), I need to go to a larger school to 
escape the feeling of being too sheltered 
and that “living in my own little world feel- 
ing . . . I feel overly protected,” 

Several Scholars have expressed dissatis- 
faction with the overly protective atmos- 
phere of the liberal arts college they were 
attending. One stated, “I find myself in- 
creasingly opposed to the type of small com- 
munity atmosphere which is imposed upon 
students here, As an individual I think I 
have a fair degree of maturity and responsi- 
bility; therefore, I would like an opportu- 
nity to exercise both.” 


Single Sex Versus Coeducational 


Most of the single sex institutions in the 
United States enjoy high reputations. Too 
frequently this is interpreted as evidence to 
show the inferiority of coeducational 
schools. Single sex institutions find their 
basis in the old theory that sexual segrega- 
tion is necessary for scholastic achievement 
because of the distractions inherent in the 
coeducational situation. The fact that 37 
Merit Scholars have left single sex institu- 
tions for coeducational ones would indicate 
that there are some students who simply 
cannot adapt themselves to the relatively 
isolated atmosphere. Twelve Merit Schol- 
ars have changed from coeducational to 
single sex institutions, 

One female Merit Scholar, transferring 
from a famous girls’ college in the East to 
her local state university made this state- 
ment, “For two years I have been a member 
of the student body of approximately 1,700 
girls with similar background and intellec- 
tual ability . . . I wish to be a member of a 
student body which is not so nearly homo- 
geneous as is , for this homogene- 
ity tends to create an extremely artificial 
atmosphere.” 

Other factors seem to go along with the 
one of sexual segregation. A male Merit 
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Scholar transferring from one of the male 
institutions in the East to a Midwestern co- 
educational college said this of his former 
school, “. . . the student body 
suffers from a curious malaise, the symptoms 
of which are general intellectual apathy and 
the inability to participate in a really mean- 
ingful way in any of the campus activities 
. . . factors which I believe work against 
development of a vital community life at 
——_—_—— are its small size, its fraternity 
system, isolation from other colleges and 
centers of culture, and the fact that it is 
not coeducational.” 


High Cost Versus Low Cost 


In the last four years, 59 Merit Scholars 
have transferred from high-cost institutions 
to institutions at which the cost of attend- 
ance was such as to result in a net reduction 
of $500 or more. Nineteen Merit Scholars 
transferred from low-cost institutions to 
institutions whose costs were $500 or more 
above the costs at the institutions they 
originally selected, The Merit Scholars 
transferring to lower cost institutions had 
their stipends reduced. 

It is apparent that the amount of money 
spent for a college education is not neces- 
sarily related to the satisfaction gained. 


Religious Versus Secular 


Parents are almost unanimous in their 
agreement that their children should re- 
ceive something more from college than 
merely the accumulation of facts. Many of 
these parents define this “something other” 
in religious terms and attempt to influence 
their children’s decision toward a church- 
controlled institution. 

In the last four years, 29 Merit Scholars 
have left colleges closely controlled by 
church groups to enter more secular institu- 
tions, while 11 left secular institutions to 
attend church-controlled institutions. A 
number of Merit Scholars have expressed 
dissatisfaction with certain features of 
church-related colleges (chapel attendance 
and non-drinking pledges), but have not 
taken the step of transferring to another 
institution, 


Among those who did elect to transfer 
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out of church-controlled colleges, the fol- 
lowing comments were made: “I think it 
would benefit me to live and study in an 
atmosphere where there is less general agree- 
ment on fundamental questions. I'd like 
to take a look at what the rest of the world 
is thinking” (A male Scholar transferring 
from a large church-controlled institution 
to a private secular university). “The Col- 
lege administration assumes a degree of im- 
maturity which I can’t bring myself to con- 
cede. I've come to think college should be 
a place where you learn to take the respon- 
sibility of making your own decisions. 
Here, well-meaning clerics want to solve 
every problem for me” (Male Scholar 
transferring from small church related col- 
lege to a Big Ten university). 

In not all cases are church-controlled 
colleges as pious as some parents seem to 
believe. One Scholar requested a transfer 
from a church-related liberal arts college in 
the East to a secular private liberal arts col- 
lege in the Midwest said, “In my opinion, 
the fraternities are also directly responsible 
for the excessive amount of drinking and 
drunkenness and other forms of immoral- 
ity on the campus.” 


Out State Versus In State 


Frequently, there is a high degree of em- 
phasis placed upon the prestige of going to 
a college which is located outside of one’s 
home state. Sometimes this factor is such 
an overriding one that a student will forgo 
the opportunity of attending an excellent 
local institution in favor of a relatively in- 
ferior out-of-state one. The major argu- 
ment used here is that one should get out, 
cut the apron strings, and see the world. 

The past four years 55 Merit Scholars 
have transferred from college outside of 
their home state to one within the state 
boundaries, while 26 have made the reverse 
change. Thirty Merit Scholars have re- 
quested permission to transfer and have 
given “to be closer to home” as the only 
reason. 

The comments typical of this type of 
change are the following: “My major con- 
sideration in deciding to transfer was my 
desire to be close to home. I found that 
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2,000 mile distance from home was quite 
unpleasant and that the trips between home 
and school were extremely long and un- 
pleasant. I feel that did not 
offer enough, either intellectually or other- 
wise, to compensate for the distance factor” 
(Male Scholar transferring from a prestige 
institution in the East to the local state uni- 
versity in the West). “I want to live in 

after graduation. I like the 
people, the climate, and the way of life, but 
of more importance, there are unlimited 
undeveloped opportunities for men with 
the necessary intelligence, education, and 
determination and at the university I will 
be able to make contacts throughout the 
state which will be valuable in developing 
these opportunities” (Male Scholar trans- 
ferring from a private college in the next 
state to the local state university). “I feel I 
would study more at home than in a dormi- 
tory and therefore make better grades. I 
would also have a more satisfactory extra- 
curricular life at ” (A male 
Scholar whose original choice was a state 
university 1,500 miles away and whose sec- 
ond choice was a small liberal arts college 
in his home town). 


Special Programs 


Very often a college will enjoy a good 
reputation simply on the basis of an un- 
usual program or because the college has 
done an especially good job in a certain 
area. This is true of some colleges offering 
study abroad programs, which gain national 
reputations, as well as some of the well- 
known technological institutes which do a 
good job in training engineers. 

Frequently a Scholar will become disillu- 
sioned with a college which was originally 
selected because of a Scholar's hope of par- 
ticipating in a special program. Sometimes 
the wish is not fulfilled and there is little 
else to hold the student in the college. 
During the past four years, about one-half 
of the transfers gave as a minor reason for 
transferring the fact that they had changed 
their major field of study. Forty Merit 
Scholars requested a transfer solely on the 
basis of a change in major field or voca- 
tional choice and stated that their change 
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in interest had “necessitated” a change in 
college. 

Not only can there be a great variation in 
curricular offerings from college to college, 
but also there can be a great variation in the 
quality of teaching offered from depart- 
ment to department in a college or univer- 
sity. 

A few Merit Scholars have thought that 
even a change in emphasis within a major 
field can necessitate change in college 
choice. One male Scholar who requested a 
change from a well-known technological in- 
stitution to an Ivy League school made this 
statement, “Having mistakenly associated 
my vocational aspirations with electrical 
engineering, I had chosen a school well- 
known for excellence in engineering . . . . 
It is unfortunate that such who attend 

are forced to devote hours to 
giving center, dimension, and other lines 
proper weight, while no school time is given 
to philosophy and logic, only one-half year 
to history, and one year to German, and 
only two and one-half years to math. I am 
still interested in physics but wish to change 
my emphasis from the practical to the theo- 
retical.” 


Prestige 


If a student possesses both the ability and 
the financial means of attending any col- 
lege of his choice, it seems inevitable that 
his parents and his high school counselor 
will automatically assume that he should at- 
tend the best institution available. A pres- 
tige institution is almost certain to be se- 
lected for him on the assumption that there 
are only a few well-known colleges in the 
nation which can truly provide a quality 
education. Along with this is the assump- 
tion that the graduates of these particular 
institutions will inevitably become persons 
of outstanding achievements. 

The idea is somehow lost to parents and 
counselors alike, that no matter what the 
school, it is highly unlikely that the student 
will accomplish very much while there if 
he is dissatisfied with the intellectual and 
social climate of the institution. 

Without trying to define a prestige insti- 
tution except to say that they normally are 
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located in the East, are high cost, are pri- 
vate, and more often than not are single sex 
institutions, we can observe that three times 
as many Merit Scholars have transferred 
out of these schools as have transferred into 
them. It is also safe to observe that the 
most violent reactions against the total col- 
lege atmosphere have come from Scholars 
who have been disappointed with what 
these prestigeful schools have to offer. 

The following comments are not atypical 
of those who have transferred from these 
prestige colleges: “Scholastically, I believe 
I could be successful at - But 
academics is really only a small part of the 
great over-all picture of any school. Morals 
here in the East are indeed different from 
those of the Midwest. Where I come from, 
excessive drinking and smoking are not 
considered gentlemanly or acceptable, 
Perhaps we in the Midwest are also more 
trict when it comes to other forms a ca- 
rousing. At any rate, I will not become a 
member of junior alcoholics, which is the 
situation here. I dislike the loose atmos- 
phere of this campus, and I certainly can- 
not develop any great liking for the wide- 
openness of this dirty town, where anything 
may be had for a price. I mean anything” 
(Male Merit Scholar transferring from an 
Ivy League school to a junior college in his 
home town in the Middle West). “. . . the 
entire atmosphere, particularly the frater- 
nity system, discourages individual effort 
and achievement” (Male Scholar trans- 
ferring from a Prestige institution to a 
liberal arts college in the Middle West). “ 
have lived in an intensely academic atmos- 
phere... the quality and quantity of work 
demanded of one at being such 
that almost every hour of the day, indeed 
many hours of the night, seven days a week 
must be devoted to one’s studies . . + I feel 
that the quality of the work required at 
- 18 often excessive, and what the 
student gains is almost overbalanced by the 
academic pressures which are created” 
(Female Merit Scholar transferring from a 
prestige institution to a local state univer- 
sity). 

Great differences in character can exist 
between Prestige institutions in the East, 
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even when they are geographically close 
together and when both are famous single 
sex institutions, as this comment from a 
female Merit Scholar will demonstrate, 
i stresses the personal: indi- 
vidual discussion classes, individual choice 
of conference project, and close association 
with the faculty. This intensely personal 
and indefinite system would be good for me 
if I were strongly directed and know ex- 
actly what I wanted to be and if I wanted 
to do full-time and intense work in only 
three subjects each year. This vagueness 
would be best countered, I believe, by the 
definite structure of ______._ Its innate 
discipline of lectures, exams, and grades 
would give me a specific course to follow, 
that of learning certain bodies of knowl- 
edge.” 

From the above data, we can make the 
following suggestions, for counseling tal- 
ented youth on college choice: 

1. Even though a student may possess the 
financial and intellectual ability to do so, 
selecting a college on the basis of factors of 
type of control, size, sex, cost, religion, geo- 
graphical location, curriculum, or prestige, 
may be inappropriate. This is true because 
there are other factors related to compatibil- 
ity and success in college which are of equal 
or greater importance and colleges vary 
greatly on these factors. 

2. Even if the information is available, 
the choice of a college should not be simply 
a matter of matching relative characteristics 
of the student with those of an entering 
freshman class at a specific college. Some 
students are not looking for a chance to 
spend four more years with their own kind. 
Serious questions may be raised as to the 
effects on motivation at the college level in 
homogeneous groupings. i 

3. The guidance officer who is attempting 
to counsel a student concerning college 
choice should keep in mind the possibility 
of a change in interest and values of the 
student while in college. Transfer or with- 
drawal is the inevitable result of a situation 
in which a student changes his interests or 
values at a college which has limited cur- 
ricular offerings or limited opportunities 


for expression. 
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4. A college choice cannot be made in a 
vacuum, but must be related to the other 
values and goals aside form “getting a col- 
lege education.” An effort must be made to 
relate college choice to a student's other 
goals in life—marriage, vocation, etc. 

5. There is no best college or group of 
colleges or type of college for talented stu- 
dents. As with those students of lesser 
ability, counseling talented students should 
be a process of matching a specific student 
with a specific college. 

As to further research, it can be suggested 
that we need to gather and publish informa- 
tion on specific colleges concerning the so- 
cial and intellectual demands made by the 
peer group. Indications of this would be 
such indices as per cent of applicants ac- 
tually admitted, size of freshman class, drop- 
out rate, geographical distribution, statisti- 
cal descriptions of entrance examinations 
scores and high school ranks in class, de- 
scriptive statistics on scores on non-intellec- 
tive evaluation instruments, and descriptive 
statistics on socio-economic backgrounds of 
students admitted. Indications need to be 
determined and published concerning the 
degree of homogeneity of students admitted 
to a particular college. 

We need to develop adequate indices of 
the social and intellectual demands made 
by the faculties of various colleges. In this 
study, the following factors were indicated 
to be of some relevance: degree of inde- 
pendence afforded, degree of stress placed 
on course material, and the pedagogical 
techniques used. 

In addition, more research needs to be 
done to determine the effect of homogene- 
ous grouping on motivation. 
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The Counselor's Responsibility 
in Role Definition 


DALE L. KNAPP and EARL W. DENNY 


RE GUIDANCE services really needed in 
A our schools? If so, how should they 
be utilized and, more specifically, how can 
the practicing counselor best organize his 
time to make the most effective use of his 
skills? The first of these questions has been 
answered increasingly in the affirmative so 
that only the semblance of an issue remains. 
The industrial revolution and the scientific 
age have demanded not only changes in the 
curriculum but also a change in the kind 
and number of guidance services offered to 
students. | Undoubtedly guidance and 
counseling are now more important and es- 
sential to the success of obtaining educa- 
tional objectives than ever before in the 
history of our nation. In addition, the aca- 
demic and vocational emphases have ex- 
panded to include personal-social concerns. 
Along with the competent classroom 
teacher, the practicing counselor accepts as 
obvious the impossibility of compartmen- 
talizing the various phases of an individ- 
ual’s development. For example, he knows 
that personal problems may well interfere 
with the quality of learning in the class- 
room just as they are often inextricably in- 
tertwined with vocational choice. Through 
counseling and guidance, such problems are 
often identified with a consequent lessening 
of personal anxiety. In such cases the coun. 
selor has made an indirect but very positive 
contribution towards attaining educational 
objectives. 

The second concern, that of effectively 
utilizing the guidance and counseling serv- 
ice, is not so easily answered. While the 
need for guidance and, more specifically, 
for counseling service has been receiving in- 
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creasing support, no such general agreement 
exists as to the nature of the counselor's role 
in a public school. The typical program of 
counselor preparation exposes the prospec- 
tive counselor to the varied guidance serv- 
ices and seeks to enlarge his understanding 
of numerous guidance tools and techniques, 
Most of these are student-centered and re- 
lated to the counselor's responsibility in fa- 
cilitating self-direction. However, in the 
actual public school work setting the coun- 
selor is frequently faced with a myriad of 
duties which he may consider only remotely 
related to his position or to his preparation, 


Revealing Studies 


Although there is a tendency to place 
“blame” for this situation on an unin- 
formed administrator or a school staff that 
is not “guidance oriented,” it is equally if 
not more closely related to the counselor's 
own lack of initiative in at least tentatively 
delineating his role. A number of research 
studies on the use of counselor time seem 
For example, 
near the end of the last decade Arnold's 


to do? Do they not enjoy being jack-of-all- 
rs rather than masters of counseling?” 
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Hitchcock’s findings [2] offer a second 
crucial question: Do counselors know what 
they should be doing? In his study of 1,282 
counselors from 1,255 schools throughout 
the United States, Hitchcock attempts to 

. analyze the duties which counselors were 
performing as compared to those which they 
felt they should perform. The following ex- 
cerpts from this study give some indication 
of the confusion in role definition which 
evidently confronts many counselors. 


Of 1,152 counselors who now assist pupils with oc- 
cupational plans, 40 per cent do not feel this is 
their job. 

Of 986 counselors who now assist pupils with fail- 
ing work, 41 per cent do not feel it is their job. 
OF 893 counselors who now interpret test results 
to teachers, 37 per cent do not feel it is their job. 
Of 1,101 who now assist teachers with pupil's 
problems, 37 per cent do not feel it is their job. 


It appears obvious that the problem is 
two pronged and that counselors must first 
have some clear idea of how their time 
should be spent before they can work and 
act as professionals. This point has also 
been underscored in a study by Martyn. As 
a result of a time study of 35 counselors in 
five high schools in the San Francisco Bay 
area, Martyn discovered that counselors 
were spending from 43.1 to 80.7 per cent of 
their time on clerical work. He suggested 
that while poor office organization may be 
a contributing factor, it was also conceiv- 
able that counselors purposely kept them- 
selves busy with clerical work as a result of 
deficiencies in counseling skills [4]. 

In a more recent study, Tennyson ob- 
tained data from 152 certified guidance 
workers in Missouri. He secured reactions 
from counselors concerning the actual ex- 
penditure of time on selected guidance du- 
ties as compared to the presumed amount of 
time and the activity which they considered 
to be more in keeping with their role. 
Typically, counselors reported that time 
spent in helping the administration might 
be more effectively spent in assistance to stu- 
dents and teachers. On the positive side, 
however, Tennyson commented that “in 
general, there was somewhat closer agree- 


ment concerning how time should be spent 
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than how the counselors did spend it, thus 
giving some validity to the expectation 
that well trained counselors have obtained 
a degree of sophistication as to how their 
time should be allocated among various job 
functions” [5]. 

The emphasis in the last statement, of 
course, should be on the words “well 
trained.” For if counselors are not well 
trained, if they have only a hazy notion of 
their function in the school, if they take no 
steps toward clarification of duties, it is 
doubtful if they will find any real assistance 
from other members of the staff. Many a 
new counselor has discovered that unlike 
the new teacher who can receive guidance 
and support from another teacher, that as 
the school’s only counselor he must stand 
alone. Thus, if any real role definition is 
to evolve, the counselor must work to ob- 
tain it. The administrator may be expected 
to have a very general knowledge of the 
goals of guidance and of the reason for 
having a guidance office in the school, but 
the counselor himself must work out the 
numerous specifics and constantly strive 
for the refinement of responsibilities which 
will give meaning and direction to his ac- 
tivities. 


Guidelines for Research 


Counselor Initiative. Although there 
have been general evaluative studies of 
counselor effectiveness, very little has been 
accomplished in determining the extent that 
counselors have been and are showing ini- 
tiative in defining their role. For example, 
are new counselors making tentative written 
job descriptions, are they inventorying 
their activities each semester and making 
comparisons of the actual and the desirable 
on the basis of student and staff needs? 
What data are available concerning actual 
procedures which guidance specialists have 
followed in building guidance services? 

Many texts concerned with the organiza- 
tion of guidance programs contain princi- 
ples or general guidelines but there has 
been little effort to arrive at tangible and 
specific activities which successful counse- 
lors have used in initiating programs and 
gradually increasing program effectiveness. 
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The written job description has been used 
with success in business, industry, and even 
in college Personnel services. Its applica- 
tion to the public school would certainly 
warrant close examination. Possible activi- 
ties for achieving objectives have long been 
a Necessary part of resource units in the in- 
structional program. Perhaps this is an 
Opportunity for the guidance specialist to 
learn from curriculum workers to the mu- 
tual benefit of each area. 

Analysis of Counseling Duties. Time 
studies and opinionaires have been typical 
approaches to an analysis of counselor time. 
As indicated in the first part of this article, 
it is not uncommon for such studies to show 
that counselors are often a disgruntled lot 
due to an excess of quasi-administrative du- 
ties with a corresponding neglect of guid- 
ance and counseling. Such studies are of 
value as they focus attention on real prob- 
lems, but much more must be done with 
the actual use of counseling time. More 
clearly, counseling time must be analyzed 
to determine those needs which would more 
profitably be met through some other me- 
dium such as group guidance. The point 
to be made here is that counseling time is 
not always used efficiently and that analysis 
of the purposes for individual interviews is 
more apt to yield helpful data than is the 
mere number of interviews or the total per- 
centage of time given to “counseling.” 

Staff Orientation. A third highly cru- 
cial area in the clarification of counselor 
role is that of communication with the fac- 


ulty. The tendency for many counselors 
is to work largely with the principal or the 
immediate superior in matters concerning 
the organization of a program and of coun. 
selor role. Needless to say, this has not had 
a healthy effect on staff relationships and 
has sometimes led to suspicion of special 
service personnel [3]. The need for re- 
search in staff orientation policies and pro- 
cedures has been apparent for some time 
but this need is not reflected in any recent 
review of research including doctoral theses, 

Since the guidance office exists as a serv. 
ice to teachers as well as students, it seems 
essential that instructional personnel be 
included at nearly all levels of planning and 
evaluation and that guidance personnel 
periodically lead discussions at faculty meet- 
ings and otherwise follow up written re- 
ports. Guidance personnel are of the staff 
and not of the line and hence must work 
in a consultant and service capacity, Re- 
search studies can do much to help the new 
or insecure counselor to learn ways of bring- 
ing this relationship about. 
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LOS ANGELES STATE OFFERS NEW COUNSELOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Los Angeles State College announces that starting in the fall of 1961 it 
will offer a two-year counselor training program leading to the master of 


science degree. Areas of specializatio; 


n available will be School Counsel- 


a 


ing and Psychology, Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling, and Junior 
College Counseling. Further information may be obtained by writing to 
the Department of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services, Los Angeles 
State College, 5151 State College Drive, Los Angeles 32, California. 
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Remunerative Homework for the Homebound Chronically Ill: 
Observations on the Meaning of Work 


DONALD SPRINGER 


be FOR THE HOoMEBOUND, a five-year 
research and demonstration vocational 
rehabilitation project, was initiated within 
the Department of Home Care at Monte- 
fiore Hospital in March 1956 [1]. The 
project was concerned with examining the 
types of jobs that Home Care could per- 
form and studying the effects of work on a 
chronically ill homebound population. 
The increasing number of homebound 
chronically ill people [3] and the absence 
of vocational services for them indicated 
that it was advisable to investigate at length 
the work potential for this specific group. 
The Home Care Department had found 
that diversional activities were adequate 
occupation for many patients, but to others 
arts and crafts and other recreational activi- 
ties did not provide satisfaction. These 
patients continually asked for remunerative 
work, 

The purposes of this paper are (a) to 
report the observations regarding the values 
of work to 44 homebound chronically ill 
patients who received work services from 
Jobs for the Homebound, and (b) to pre- 
sent the classifications within which those 
observed meanings of work fell. 


Setting and Description of Patients 


The Montefiore Home Care Department, 
from which the patient population studied 
in this paper was selected, provides medical 
treatment at home to approximately 85 
chronically ill, medically indigent patients 
in the Bronx and upper Manhattan. The 
illnesses of the patients are of such severity 
that they are unable to attend out-patient 
clinics and can be maintained at home only 
with intensive medical treatment. As an 
index of severity, 50 per cent of the pa- 
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tients terminate within 12 to 15 months of 
admission. Patients are treated by a team 
of physicians, social workers, nurses, physi- 
cal therapists, recreation and art therapists, 
and vocational rehabilitation specialists. 

The 44 Home Care patients who had 
participated in Jobs for the Homebound 
at the writing of this paper ranged in age 
from 18 to 83, the median age being 51. 
Twenty of the patients were male and 24 
were female. 

Heart disease was the diagnostic cate- 
gory of the greatest number of patients, 18: 
the majority of these were in chronic con- 
gestive failure requiring diuretics. Pul- 
monary insufficiency was the diagnostic 
category of 7 patients; rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, 5; peripheral vascular diseases and meta- 
bolic diseases, 4 each. Other @iagnostic 
categories included allergies, cancer, dis- 
eases of the central nervous system, diseases 
of the musculo-skeletal system, and neu- 
roses. In addition to the primary diagno- 
sis, three-fourths of the patients had from 
one to six other diagnoses or complicating 
conditions. 

The occupations of the majority of the 
patients prior to illness were in semi-skilled 
jobs (38.2 per cent) and clerical and sales 
jobs (14.7 per cent). Housewives comprised 
38.2 per cent of the population, the majority 
of whom worked prior to marriage or child- 
birth. The remaining patients held super- 
visory positions or listed no occupation prior 
to illness. Income of the patients prior to 
illness was in a low middle income range 
for the United States: the median annual 
income was $2,375.00. The majority of pa- 
tients were last employed prior to 1950. 

Work made available to patients on Jobs 
for the Homebound was obtained by di- 
rect solicitation from industry, sharing of 
industrial contracts with sheltered work- 
shops, and from Montefiore Hospital it- 
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self. The contracts obtained did not re- 
quire rigid deadlines, did not require any 
special equipment, and did not involve 
great bulk or weight. Jobs included pack- 
aging of hospital dressings, machine sew- 
ing of hospital linens, assembling and pack- 
aging of novelty items, envelope addressing 
and the manufacture of ceramic trays. 


Values of Work 


Work has many meanings in our culture, 
and work continues to have meaning to 
the individual after chronic illness occurs, 
This paper attempts to point out some of 
the ways in which work activities continue 
to be important to the chronically ill, even 
when they have been absent from competi- 
tive employment for many years. Fried- 
mann and Havighurst’s classifications of the 
meanings of work [2] were used as the basis 
for this discussion. The patients’ responses 
to work were studied by interviewing 
Home Care staff members regarding their 
observations after visiting a Home Care 
patient who was working and any comments 
that were made by the patients concerning 
the work. The patients were then rated 
either “Average,” “Below Average,” or 
“Above Average” in terms of their earn- 
ings on each job and any subsidy that was 
required to raise their earnings to the $.40/ 
hr. minimum that was required by law. 
Finally, the Jobs for the Homebound rec- 
ords were reviewed noting for each pa- 
tient such factors as job selectivity (rigid 
or flexible in accepting work), need for 
supervision, requests for additional work, 
care of supplies and general initiative. A 
Statistical analysis of these factors was not 
attempted because it was felt that a popu- 
lation of 44 subjects was not great enough 
to warrant such a study. Case histories 
will be discussed to illustrate the Points, 

1. Financial Status. Most people in speak- 
ing about their jobs comment in the same 
breath about their salaries, bonuses, and 
raises. This aspect of work has become 
increasingly important in the highly com- 
petitive society of today as a means of satis- 
fying both material and psychological needs, 

Does this factor become less important 
with the chronically ill person? Constant 
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medical attention and repeated hospitaliza- 
tion may quickly consume savings so that 
only vital, immediate financial needs can be 
met. When a chronically ill person is able 
to earn a few dollars with which to buy an 
extra item of clothing, a long overdue pres- 
ent, some housekeeping assistance, or to 
help ease the strictured financial situation, 
generally, work assumes great importance. 
As an illustration: 

Mrs. E. J. was a 55-year-old widow with 
moderately advanced rheumatiod arthritis 
which affected her hands and eyesight. She 
lived with her daughter, son-in-law, and 
granddaughter. Mrs. J.’s financial needs 
had been met quite adequately by her son- 
in-law and for the first two years of Jobs for 
the Homebound, Mrs. J. expressed no in- 
terest in participating. She scemed satis- 
fied with diversional activities and felt that 
her incapacitation was too great to allow 
her to do any work. 

However, a crisis arose in the family and 
three children rendered homeless were 
placed by the family with Mrs. J. When 
she discussed this situation with the social 
worker, Mrs. J. was quite upset about the 
financial burden of taking care of the chil- 
dren. Again, Jobs for the Homebound was 
discussed with Mrs. J. and she responded 
favorably to the Opportunity to earn money. 

Mrs. J. was shown samples of several jobs, 
attempted all of them, and then chose the 
two higher paying jobs of the group. She 
was so anxious to earn money that the first 
week-end that she worked she put in ap- 
proximately 15 hours. This sudden use of 
energy apparently was too great for her and 
she became quite ill, However, following 
this episode she learned to structure her 
work output to her physical abilities. 
Thereafter, concern throughout her work 
time centered about how much money she 
could earn from each item and the fre- 
quency and amount of her pay checks. 

2. Time Filling Activities. “The job in 
our society exerts an influence which per- 
vades the whole of human life span” [2]. 

Shortly after a Person is introduced to 
school and play activities, he also comes into 
contact with the idea of work, perhaps at 
first by hearing it discussed by other family 
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members, perhaps then by occasional baby- 
sitting or development of a small newspaper 
route, and later on by doing part-time work 
in high school. While attending school, 
thoughts are directed toward a vocation. 
Preparatory training becomes the next step, 
and the individual finally enters into the 
business world. Thereafter, the greater 
part of the day is spent at a job. For 
many people, work serves as an axis around 
which all other activities revolve. Years go 
by during which a person experiences a 
familiar routine day after day. Retirement 
is generally the ultimate goal wherein a cer- 
tain amount of reward and luxury is af- 
forded the worker of the past. 

What does being deprived of work mean 
to a patient with chronic illness who has 
worked regularly for many years? For 
many, a break in this routine creates a 
great adjustment problem. Activities and 
goals have to be refocused. The individ- 
ual’s day has to be reorganized. 

If vocational services are available, the 

“adjustment may be easier. Otherwise the 
individual has to rely upon his own re- 
sources. If these are not well developed, he 
may spend his time listening to the radio, 
watching T.V., perhaps reading an occa- 
sional book, or just looking out of the win- 
dow for most of the day. ; 

For the person with good psychological 
and emotional maturity, the adjustment 
may be easier. But what does the less 
gifted person do to occupy his day; the per- 
son who does not find it easy to modify in 
realistic ways a previous set mode of living? 
Greater energy must be expended in lo- 
cating activities for such an individual and 
encouraging his participation, a procedure 
which is similar to that of teaching a child 
how to handle aa when going to a new 
i new job. For example: i 
ae HR a a 65-year-old man with 
diabetes mellitus, right leg amputation, and 
severely impaired vision. In a poate 
of his interests and work history, it ea 
evident that Mr. K.’s entire life had ee 

centered about whatever job he meek ri 

work history was fairly consistent, oug! 
change jobs whenever 


ired to 
he was required 
keen competition was present. He usually 
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relied upon personal acquaintances to ob- 
tain jobs for him. Mr. K. spoke of his work 
with a great deal of pride, told about the 
uniforms that he wore as a state trooper 
and night watchman, and he constantly 
spoke of the responsibilities that he held 
in these positions. Apparently, work was 
the central focus in his life. When he 
discussed other areas of his life prior to 
illness, there was little development appar- 
ent. Mr. K. stated that in his free time he 
would just watch television or read the 
newspaper. There was almost no contact 
with the neighbors, even though he had 
lived in the vicinity and in the same house 
for more than 10 years. His avocational 
interests were nil. 

In discussing future plans, Mr. K. was 
able to talk only about returning to his 
previous job as night watchman, a plan 
which was totally unrealistic. First, recre- 
ational activities and then Jobs for the 
Homebound were offered to him. He re- 
sponded positively to the vocational pro- 
gram. When working, whatever pain he 
experienced in his good leg was not of 
great concern. When work was not avail- 
able, Mr. K. became depressed, complained 
endlessly, and made unrealistic demands 
upon the medical staff. Although he was 
only able to work an hour or two each day, 
the homework program seemed to offer the 
one activity that had meaning for him. 

3. Identification. Friedmann and Havig- 
hurst have pointed out that work gives a 
person a tag by which he is known. Because 
of the connotation assigned to work in our 
society, it is very important to most people 
to be a part of the socially accepted group 
known as “workers,” In speaking about 
one's job, the person talks about his 
achievements through monetary success, 
the supervisory position that he holds, or 
perhaps a particular skill that he is re- 
quired to demonstrate. Each of these values 
can bring to the individual the desired 
status for which he strives. Whether the 
focus is the ability to follow a job of family 
tradition or to work in an occupation which 
is important in our society makes little 
difference so long as the person achieves 
job status which is meaningful to him. The 
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Status that one has set as his goal enables 
him to explain his worthiness, ability to 
provide, and his meaningful existence. 

These needs do not disappear when an 
individual experiences a chronic illness. 
The patient can no longer use his physical 
well-being as a means of acquiring prestige; 
patients who must depend on community 
assistance for their medical services are un- 
able to secure pleasures from financial re- 
wards. If a meaningful work activity is 
available, then identification with the ac- 
cepted group is created, and he feels that his 
position in society is maintained. 

Mr. B. K., for example, was a 65-year-old 
man with pulmonary emphysema and 
bronchial asthma. He was employed as a 
skilled carpenter prior to becoming ill 
and homebound. When evaluated for 
Home Care, he repeatedly spoke about 
returning to his original work, and it was 
quite evident that this occupation meant 
a great deal to him. Even after being ad- 
vised not to return to this job, Mr. K did 
so and became extremely ill after the first 
day. Shortly. afterwards, he began to ac- 
cept his disability, realizing that he could 
no longer return to the specific work that 
he did in the past. 

When Jobs for the Homebound was dis- 
cussed with Mr. K., he made it known 
that he would not be satisfied with the 
ordinary assembling or packaging job 
available, that money was not too impor- 
tant to him, but he was concerned with 
working on a task that required skill and 
enabled him to demonstrate his ingenuity 
as a craftsman. 

Mr. K. was helped to devise a bookbind- 
ing operation at home that made use of 
his skill and creativity. Thus, he became 
involved in an activity that bore some 
semblance to his previous work and allowed 
him to continue functioning as a crafts. 
man. His initial effort showed some of 
the results of trial and error but Mr. K. 
did not seem frustrated. He exerted more 
drive to bring his work up to a high level 
which was fully comparable to competitive 
standards. Mr. K expressed some concern 
about the income he received, but his 
greater concern was in being able to 
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demonstrate his ingenuity. He glowed 
with pride whenever he discussed his ac- 
complishments. 

4. Fixing a Pattern of Association. In 
addition to the economic and social factors 
mentioned earlier, the social contact and 
group participation that work opportuni- 
ties offer an individual are important, The 
work situation creates a position or role 
that the person must satisfy, and employer- 
employee or subordinate or supra-ordinate 
relationships are developed. The role that 
a worker has accepted carries with it cer- 
tain responsibilities and duties which he 
must satisfy. 

The chronically ill person confined at 
home experiences great satisfaction when 
a pattern of association is created for him 
through a work program. People visit, a 
“set” is created which helps to structure 
the day in a meaningful manner, and the 
patient feels that people are interested in 
him. The patient often talks about 
superfluous matters when work is delivered, 
and it becomes evident that the social con” 
tacts provided by the work has value com- 
parable to the task itself, An air of re- 
laxation appears as the patient chats about 
changes in the staff, family activities, or 
work accomplishments. The idea of pro- 
ducing and having responsibility in a 
remunerative work situation is also fre- 
quently discussed. These points were seen 
in the following case: 

Miss E. P. was a 45-year-old single woman 
with asthmatic bronchitis, conversion 
hysteria, and diabetes mellitus. She lived 
with another unmarried sister in a large 
and rather dreary apartment. She had 
worked in a sheltered workshop for approxi- 
mately two years when her physical con- 
dition became Worse, causing her to stay 
at home. She then became involved with 
Jobs for the Homebound. 

Miss P.’s experience as a sewing machine 
operator at the workshop was put to use 
on a sewing contract, She handled it very 
well, and it became evident that she took 
great pride in being able to turn out a 
quota” of work. She received great satis- 
faction from talking of her previous ex- 
Perlence with items on which she was work- 
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ing. Miss P. also seemed to benefit from 
the direction and planning of time that 
work had created. Finally, being alone 
all day, she was comforted ‘by the visits 
of the staff as this gave her the opportunity 
to discuss her loneliness, feelings of in- 
adequacy, and enabled her to ventilate 


` | feelings of depression and unworthiness 
‘that were being built up because of the 


necessity of having to stay at home. 
5. Set of Meaningful Life Experiences. 


` Through social contacts associated with 


work, the individual becomes involved in 
Meaningful life experiences. This ac- 
tivity gives purpose to the worker's life. 
His role as the worker enables him to 
offer products and services, to participate in 


, community rewards and obligations. 


How does this value apply to the chroni- 
cally ill person? Particularly concerned 
with this factor is the man who was the 
mainstay of the family before illness. Such 
a person realized that his role was to pro- 
vide for the family, gain respect from his 
Yoved ones and the community because of 
his accomplishments, and to share in the re- 
wards that became a part of his every- 
day life. The chronically ill person does 
not put such thoughts and strivings from 
his mind. The family still presents the 
same needs. It is difficult when a neighbor 
expresses pity for him. The patient needs 
to see himself as a “man,” but how can a 
severely disabled person handle such a 
challenge? A program such as Jobs for 
the Homebound will not enable a person 
to resume full scope of economic activities. 
However, it will allow the person who is 
sensitive to judgment by others to resume 
work on a limited basis, helping out to 
some extent, and thus proving himself to be 
worthy, able to contribute, and maintaining 
a respected position among others. 

Such a person was Mr. J. C. who was a 
54-year-old man with paraplegia secondary 
to spinal cord tumor. Prior to illness, he 
was employed in various positions in the 
textile and millinery industries. 

On evaluation for the project, Mr. C. 
described himself as an independent, ag- 
gressive, and capable business man yoe 
made many wise ventures 1n his day. 
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was also evident that Mr. C. had strong 
underlying dependency needs. A psychia- 
trist who saw him felt that it was very im- 
portant to Mr. C. to build up feelings of 
worthiness and to develop a greater sense 
of his own values. He was encouraged to 
work on the production of a ceramic tray, 
a new item, and he was given the oppor- 
tunity to offer suggestions and improvise. 
He responded very well to this work. His 
outlook became brighter. He was able to 
regain some independence by expressing 
suggestions for expanding sales and feelings 
about the piece rate he was receiving. 


Other Values of Work 


The values listed above were demon- 
strated by 72 per acent (32) of the Jobs 
for the Homebound patients. However, 
other values became evident with the re- 
maining 28 per cent (12) of the patients 
on this program. These qualities, too, 
are seen in a healthy group but seemed 
to be more significant to Jobs for the 
Homebound patients. The writer believes 
that the values of work which were ob- 
served are classifiable and suggests the fol- 
lowing categories for addition to the Fried- 
mann and Havighurst list of values when 
considering a chronically ill group. 

1. Displacement Mechanism. An indi- 
vidual may use work or his job role to over- 
come a problem that actually exists out- 
side the work situation. The person who 
is inadequate at home may try to assert 
himself at work or perform at a furious 
pace, and this enables him to block out 
awareness of his problems. Generally 
speaking, the healthy person has an op- 
portunity to overcome unfavorable situa- 
tions by avoiding occurrences that bring 
him back to awareness. 

The chronically ill person, on the other 
hand, is confined within a fixed setting. 
Physical movement is limited and he is 
dependent on others for care-factors which 
minimize the opportunity for verbalizing 
any negative feelings. However, when one 
acceptable “tool,” work, was present, it: 
(1) enabled the individual to deny the exist- 
ence of a problem, and (2) served as a 
device for overcoming general anxiety. 
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Several patients used work as a manipula- 
tive instrument which made the environ- 
ment more satisfying. The following case 
illustrates this point: 

Mrs. T. G. was a 33-year-old woman 
with rheumatic heart disease and possible 
rheumatoid arthritis. When she was 
shown samples of jobs, Mrs. G. selected 
work on ceramic ashtrays. From the start, 
her output was tremendous, and she 
earned $1.50 to $2.00 per hour. How- 
ever, she seldom mentioned the monetary 
aspect of the work, nor did she speak of 
the quality of her efforts. In fact, the 
quality left much to be desired. Her great- 
est apparent concern was keeping occupied 
at all times. The conclusion of the social 
worker and psychologist was that the tre- 
mendous pace that Mrs. G. maintained 
was her way of dealing with family prob- 
lems and controlling her fears about her 
illness. 

2. Proof of Worthiness and Control of 
Depression. These two factors are grouped 
together because frequently there is a 
direct relationship and feelings of worthi- 
ness are generally a contributing factor in 
controlling depression (it is the writer’s 
feeling that the term “proof of worthiness” 
in terms of productivity and participation 
in one’s environment is more appropriate 
when referring to a chronically ill patient 
population such as the one used in this 
study than the term “self-respect” which 
is generally associated with status and 
prestige and is of less concern, in most in- 
stances, to a chronically ill and frequently 
financially indigent group). 

The healthy individual can derive feel- 
ings of worthiness from his work output, 
contributions to the total economy, partici- 
pation in civic and social affairs, and a gen- 
eral feeling of independence. 

The chronically ill person, however, who 
is confined at home, severely incapacitated, 
and generally dependent upon others for 
his maintenance, finds it difficult to prove 
his worthiness unless the remaining index 
of this quality, remunerative work, is 
available. Participation in work activities 
demonstrates that the patient continues to 
function as a productive wage earner. 
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The project found that proof of worthi- 
ness was a factor of wide concern among 
the Jobs for the Homebound patients. 
Those who worked for some time generally 
spoke with great pride about their ac- 
complishments and had a more outgoing 
manner. The idle patient, on the other 
hand, often presented a more passive and 


withdrawn picture; feelings of unworthiness , 


became evident and severe depression fol- 
lowed in certain instances. ‘These factors 
were brought out in the following: 

Mr. L. R. was a young man of 22 who 
had a muscular dystrophy since early child- 
hood. His medical status had been fairly 
stable in recent years, but he had become 
more withdrawn and depressed. Con- 
fusion within the family due to his father’s 
alcoholism combined with the sensitiveness 
about his own inability to participate 
socially with peers caused the patient to 
become extremely preoccupied with his ill- 
ness. This became progressively worse un- 
til he was severely depressed, withdrawn, 
and began to hallucinate. r 

A psychiatrist who saw him believed 
that work would be of little benefit at that 
time. However, the case worker who had 
been seeing Mr. R. eventually was able to 
get him to discuss activities in which he 
might be interested and respond to visitors. 
At this point, it was felt that work would 
be of value. With the assistance of an 
electric stapler, he proved able to handle 
a packaging operation. He became in- 
creasingly responsive after this work was 
introduced, and people who now visit Mr. 
R. comment on his more outgoing manner 
and improved adjustment to his illness. 

3. Socio-Environmental Control Mech- 
anism. The important position that work 
occupies in our society seems to have 
created certain negative qualities surround- 
ing the work situation. A job can serve 
as the means for minimizing or denying 
other responsibilities such as family duties. 
Also, the importance of succeeding in a 
work situation often creates a challenge 
that is difficult for some people to meet. 

Similarly, the work provided by Jobs for 
the Homebound had positive effect on the 
majority of patients, but some adverse 
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effects on other patients. The social pres- 
sures associated with work, in addition to 
serving as a means of controlling both 
people and services, acted as deterring fac- 
tors in the rehabilitation of some patients. 
Work to these people either caused a con- 
flict to arise because of the positive and 
negative attitudes associated with work (the 
desire for monetary gains versus the fact 
that doing simple work indicated how sick 
they really were) or it gave them a means of 
rejecting the care provided by either the 
family or medical staff. For example, the 
following statement was made by a 
patient. “As long as there is work avail- 
able, why should I go outside to work and, 
in exposing my prosthesis, be submitted to 
the pity of the neighborhood.” This is 
illustrated by the following: 

Mr. M. L. was a 65-year-old man with 
diabetes mellitus and arteriosclerotic heart 
disease. He had a right midleg amputa- 
tion, and there was a possibility of his 
losing the other leg. Mr. L. lived with 
his wife in a small, over-crowded apart- 
ment. She was a demanding, overbearing 
woman who did not accept her husband 
unless he was earning money. Although 
she tried to make herself appear the 
sacrificing and understanding wife, her 
annoyance and bitter feelings toward her 
husband became evident to both the staff 
and Mr. L. He accepted this to a certain 
extent because of his dependency needs, 
but he brought out great underlying 
hostility when confronted with psychologi- 
cal testing. f 

Work seemed to act as a buffer in the 
situation. Mr. L. worked earnestly, putting 
in on the average of six hours a day. 
Though this enabled him to regain his feel- 


ings of worthiness and though it lessened 
the pressures coming from his wife, it also 
dependency needs. 


helped to maintain his F 1 i 
The constant preoccupation with worl 
served as a means for ameliorating the 
marital relationship but lessened his atten- 
tion toward recreation and occupation out- 
side the home. As a result, he decreased 
his social contacts and neglected his 
physical rehabilitation. He did not use 
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his prosthesis after work was made avail- 
able, whereas he had used the prosthesis 
for a period of three months when no work 
was to be found. 


Summary 


In March, 1956, Jobs for the Home- 
bound was initiated by the Home Care 
Department at Montefiore Hospital for a 
homebound chronically ill study popula- 
tion. The project was concerned with 
examining the types of jobs that Home 
Care patients could perform and studying 
the effects of work on a chronically ill 
homebound population. 

The values of work in the group of 44 
project participants have been studied by 
interviewing the Home Care staff and re- 
viewing the Jobs for the Homebound rec- 
ords. The findings are classified by use 
and extension of Friedmann and Havig- 
hurst’s methods. Seventy-two per cent of 
the patients demonstrate values of work 
which fall within the five classifications 
normally reported for healthy populations. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the patients 
demonstrate values of work which are not 
classifiable in the Friedmann and Havig- 
hurst criteria. For these patients, three 
additional classifications of the values of 
work are observed: displacement mech- 
anism; proof of worthiness and control of 
depression; and a socio-environmental con- 
trol mechanism. 

It is suggested that the Friedmann and 
Havighurst’s classifications of the meaning 
of work are useful for studying effects of 
work in a majority of homebound chroni- 
cally ill patients, but that some patients’ 
responses cannot be thus classified. Three 
additional classifications are suggested for 


use with this type of population. 
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Letters 


and Comments 


Persons and Praxis—A Reply to Rogers 


Professor Carl Rogers argues (February, 1961, 
Journal) that psychological science has made great 
strides recently and that these raise frightening pos- 
sibilities of social manipulation and control in evil 
or foolish ways by a power elite. By arguing a 
limited case for free will, he goes on to suggest how 
behavioral science can serve man instead of enslav- 
ing him. 

I submit and shall argue that Rogers is right 
about certain things and wrong about certain others. 
Where criticisms are made, alternatives will be sug- 
gested. This commentary is undertaken with mixed 
feelings. For seven years, I have tried to persuade 
graduate students in guidance at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America to accept Dr. Rogers’ tremendous 
psychological and procedural insights and to be 
equally vigorous in rejecting his vague but recogniz- 
able epistemology. In view of recent criticisms and 
re-examinations of pragmatism as an educational 
philosophy, however, it seems especially important 
to be as clear as we can about the science-value re- 
lation and kindred issues. 

Despite the phenomenalist tone on which it ends, 
Professor Rogers’ article starts inquiring about the 
place of the person. A person is, generally, an indi- 
vidual, rational being. (This can be applied ana- 
logically to the Persons of the Trinity, to angels, and 
to human beings.) A human person is a rational an- 
imal. Calling man “rational” in this sense means 
that he has the power to grasp the essences of 
things, not that his practical judgment is always, or 
even usually, very good. 

The human will, also important in the Rogers ar- 
ticle, is the power which is able to direct itself to a 
good apprehended by the mind. It does not operate 
in a vacuum. One cannot will what he does not 
know. Our freedom arises from our ability to judge 
and compare. (St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theo- 
logica, I. Q. 83, Art. 1.) Free choice is relative in that 
it is limited by various considerations such as the 
range of alternatives one is able to perceive at a given 
time. It is absolute in that, within that range and 
with respect to any such possibility, one can say “yes” 
or “no.” A subtle affinity between Rogerian and 
Thomistic thought lies in the emphasis of both upon 
working through the intelligence and free choice of 
whomever we instruct or guide. (Rogers, Counsel- 
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ing and Psychotherapy, 1942, pp- 27-30.) One can- 
not be a mechanical saint or a mechanical devil! By 
helping the client to clarify his perception and sweep 
away emotional cobwebs, we increase his capacity for 
authentic moral choice. 

Rogers’ title also refers to science. In the classical, 
Aristotelian sense, scientia is knowledge of things by 
their causes and principles—the sort of insightful 
knowledge liberal education seeks. (Aristotle, Ana- 
lytica Posteriora, I, 3.) It is a sort of linguistic per- 
version that, nowadays, the term “science” is often 
reserved to the sort of phenomenalistic description 
that least fulfills this lofty aim. It is no accident 
that Rogers does not use the term in the classical 
sense. 

Finally, his article is concerned with values, goals, 
goods. These can be known through ethics by any 
scholar capable of philosophic reasoning and 
through moral theology by those who admit of a su- 
pernatural Deposit of Faith. Ethics is the branch of 
philosophy which investigates the laws of right con- 
duct with reference to the natural end of man. 
From an Aristotelian point of view, since ethics be- 
longs to philosophy, its method is natural reason 
and its quest is for ultimate principles and causes. 
Specifically, it seeks the absolute good of man—that 
which is good in itself and is the basis for judging 
everything else good or bad. Moral theology studies 
human acts considered in the light of man’s super- 
natural density. Where ethics traditionally cites 
happiness as man’s absolute good, theology adds 
that this is fully obtained only in the Beatific Vision. 

This is a minimum background for turning to 
Professor Rogers’ arguments. I offer it as a tradition 
long defended and held in Christendom, not as a 
position that can be defended in a brief letter. 
Rogers is right, from a Thomistic standpoint, when 
he writes, the “value choice which brings the scien- 
tific endeavor into being must always lie outside of 
that endeavor and can never become a part of the 
science involved in that endeavor.” Not only does 
value lie outside any given experimental endeavor, 
but altogether outside that sphere. As Rogers says, 
psychology is an “if—then science.” All empirical 
science can ever do is show that X leads to Y. For 
any evaluation of Y we need the methods of criteria 
of philosophy—such as clarity of exposition and the 
principle of contradiction—and those of moral the- 
ology. 

Like many another, Dr. Rogers appears to misun- 
derstand what Christian tradition has meant 
through 20 centuries in positing freedom of will. In 
quoting Dr. Skinner and eleswhere, he falsely 
equates assertion of free will with denial of causal- 
ity. “Science, to be sure, rests on the assump- 
tion that behavior is caused—that a specified 
event is followed by a consequent event. Hence all 
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is determined, nothing is free, choice is impossible.” 
Two distinct issues are confounded here. If choices 
were indeed uncaused, “out of the blue,” there 
would be scant logic to rewarding and punishing 
them! When we say human choices are free, we are 
not denying causality, but saying something about 
its character. (See Fernand Van Steenberghen, ed., 
Psychology, Morality and Education, 1958, chap. II.) 

Dr. Rogers’ insights from counseling are better 
than his philosophical reasoning. For, as he says, in 
counseling “I am in relationship with a person who 
is spontaneous, who is responsibly free, that 
is, aware of his freedom to choose whom he will be 
and aware also of the consequences of his choice.” 
Here he accepts a truth about man best validated 
through revelation but also demonstrated from every 
man’s awareness of his own power to choose, and 
from the concept of duty (which requires such free- 
dom)—as also from the absurd consequences that fol- 
low if one really sets out consistently to deny free 
choice, (Rogers did not do this, but seems to say 
we are free subjectively and determined objectively.) 

We get values, Rogers says, from empirical science 
or from “personal subjective choice .. . .” Nothing 
is said as to why these are the only two sources. 
Further, since he asserts the value served by any 
given scientific endeavor must be extrinsic to it, 
there is really no alternative whatever. Here 
one respectfully asks why Rogers did not make at 
least some passing reference to Christian doctrine, 
which has existed as a source of values for 20 cen- 
turies, or to traditional ethics, which is three cen- 
turies older than that. Whether he accepts these 
sources or not, it seems a bit cavalier to dismiss them 
without comment! 

A rational value-choice may be “personal” in that 
one has to choose it for himself, “subjective” in that 
it involves judgment. “Personal subjective” for 
Rogers, though, seems to entail a denial that any- 
thing objective is involved. This part of his reason- 
ing accepts the premise of positivism—that em- 
pirical verification is the only criterion of truth. It 
is to the doctor's credit that, in his more profound 
moments, he does not believe this. (C. R. Rogers, 
“Persons or Science? A Philosophical Question,” 
The American Psychologist, July, 1955. 

A slight extension of Rogers’ arguments about the 
science-value relation shows the need for discovering 
and pursuing the absolute good. This is to be pur- 
sued by fulfilling our nature as rational beings. To 
exist is to have a nature, relative to which needs 
and goals arise. At this point, the Rogers article 
takes the second of its two unfortunate turns. Rog- 
ers in effect denies that man has any nature—much 
less a rational one—by looking only on the existen- 
tial fluctuating side, “a process of becoming... .” 
This fatal error is less noticeable because he begs 
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the question with such phrases as “the development 
of his potentialities,” left always undefined. 

If one accepts these conclusions, the “para- 
dox” posed by Professor Rogers disappears and the 
problem posed by him appears in a new light. It is 
already becoming apparent that MR manipulative 
techniques are much more limited than is supposed 
generally on Madison Avenue. Second, while phi- 
losophy and science each have their proper questions, 
methods, and conclusions, the scientist must also be 
in some measure a philosopher. He has no right to 
be, and no need to be, guided by a “personal sub- 
jective” choice, such as led to the deeds for which a 
certain ex-Nazi is now on trial. Philosophical and 
theological truth can provide at least a kind of neg- 
ative guidance or “constitutional government” as to 
directions his science ought to pursue, even though 
it remains supreme in its own sphere, 


Rosert B, NORDBERG 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Release for Growth 
Prediction and Control 


Discussion of Carl Rogers’ article in the February, 
1961, Journal generated considerable heat in our set- 
ting [University of Minnesota]. The issue of the 
control of human behavior by psychologists seems 
extremely important to the future of psychology de- 
spite the small amount of current evidence to justify 
the confidence, or fear, that Walden Two will be- 
come a reality. , 

Opponents of Rogers’ point of view with whom I 
have discussed this issue seem to share a number of 
attitudes: 

1. Rogers would control the behavior of individ- 
uals just as Skinner would; the only difference 
is that Rogers would make them “self-actualizing” 
and “self-directing,” whereas Skinner would make 
them “happy, informed, skillful, etc.” 

2. It is not important to be concerned about the 
subjective matters of an individual's feelings, values, 
etc., as long as we get him to behave in ways we con- 
sider healthy. 

8. The complete predictability of human behavior 
is desirable. 

I suspect that all these attitudes have been influ- 
enced by a tendency to idealize “control” as a su- 
preme test of a well-developed science, in imitation 
of the natural sciences, and with little thought about 
what it means to “control” human beings. 

With respect to Rogers vs. Skinner on control, 
Rogers values the external control that “sets the con- 
ditions which predict various classes of be- 
havior-—self-directing behavior, sensitivity to realities 
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within and without, etc., which are by their very na- 
ture unpredictable in their specifics,” Skinner 
would determine the motivations of individuals 
along lines considered “good or healthy” by the psy- 
chologists presumably, and thereby take away 
the right and privilege and responsibility of self-di- 
rection from the individual. To me this is an arro- 
gance and usurpation of individual freedom, and a 
very important difterence between the Skinner and 
Rogers points of view. 

It might be clarifying for Rogers to emphasize the 
term “release” rather than “control.” What he 
would control would be the external conditions of 
the counseling relationship which would make for 
self-direction. His objective is essentially, then, one 
of releasing the posited potential for growth in the 
individual rather than controlling the behavior of 
the individual, 

Although the terminology and concepts differ, 
client-centered therapy, Zen Buddhism, and some 
kinds of psychoanalysis are similar with respect to 
the concept of “releasing” individual development. 
All are concerned with the “veils” that obscure 
a realistic awareness of the self and the exter- 
nal world and with the removal of the “veils.” 

Considering an individual’s feelings, values, and 
desires as being unimportant or irrelevant, as long as 
we can get him to behave in “healthy” ways, strikes 
me as a mechanical view of the human personality. 
This view would find acceptable a lack of inte- 
gration, or even alienation, of the individual 
from himself, in the sense that his behavior has lit- 
tle or no relation to his feelings, desires, and what- 
ever degree of will there may be in men. Carried to 
an extreme, such a viewpoint would see no objection 
to a society of robots. 

‘The desirability of reaching a state where human 
behavior is completely predictable goes hand in 
hand with the idealization of control. Try to imag- 
ine a society in which individual behavior is com- 
pletely predictable. There would be no need for 
elections, psychologists, or letters to the editor. At 
the same time, it is difficult to see how there could 
be any spontaneity or creativity, since by nature 
these are unpredictable. I can see only that same 
society of robots where the behavior of the individ- 
ual is completely predictable because it is controlled, 
and where men are without the elements of feeling, 
passion, spontaneity, and will that make them hu- 
man, 

I prefer understanding and release of growth as 
goals, over prediction and control. When we are 
talking about human beings, the first set of goals is 
much closer to the value of individual freedom. 
Most psychologists probably share a belief in maxi- 
mal individual freedom within certain social limits. 
However, I believe that many of those who fa- 
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vor prediction and control as goals do not see their 
potential danger tO individual freedom. Without 
the freedom to be unhappy, ignorant, and inept, we 
are that much less free. 
EMANUAL M. BERGER 
Assistant Professor 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Impressions of Traveling Through the 
United States in Search o the Counselor 


In the autumn of 1960 I had the honor of being 
invited by the U. S. State Department to under- 
take a study tour in the U.S.A. on a specialist's 
program. The subject of my study was Counsel- 
ing and Guidance. I acquired many impressions 
and learned a great deal on this tour. I value the 
opportunity to recount my experiences in this 
Journal. 

Traveling in a foreign country constantly pro- 
vokes comparison with one’s own country. The 
first impression which America made on me was 
of its great expanses and inconceivable variety, as 
also of its unlimited possibilities. I believe that no 
more hospitable country exists, where its inhabit- 
ants show so great an interest in receiving for- 
eigners and catering to their needs, 

In the Netherlands, my native country, the popu- 
lation is more homogeneous, and teaching prob- 
lems are not so complex as in the States, In any 
rapidly changing society, however, the increase in 
the number of pupils in virtually all branches of 
secondary education is giving rise to many prob- 
lems. Choice of study and profession is becoming 
increasingly difficult for individual pupils. Their 
parents, school principals, and teachers are no 
longer equipped—as they previously were—to give 
adequate guidance. 

The increasing complexity of human relations in 
the school, the changed family structures and 
family life confront our boys and girls with prob- 
lems which require the help of experts. In the 
Netherlands the authorities have tried to offer 
assistance by the establishment of bureaus for vo- 
cational guidance, and here and there by employing 
a professional psychologist. But the necessity of 
guidance and counseling as an essential subdivision 
in the educational process has not yet adequatel 
been brought home in our country. 7 

In America I repeatedly found it emphasized 
that counseling is only a moment in the continuous 
process of guidance; that there is no essential dif- 
ference between counseling in the field of vocational 
career and in that of curriculum. This concept I 
took with me from America and I shall try to have 
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it echoed in the Netherlands, for it is I think a 
basic concept. 

Now I wish to give some of my impressions. The 
foreigner is in the first place struck by the variety 
of situations in the various States, Each State is in 
a sense a nation in itself, as far as educational 
policy is concerned. One cannot claim to have 
gained complete understanding of counseling in the 
U.S.A, if one has visited only one or two States. On 
the other hand, one also senses a leveling tendency 
~although this is not readily discernible. 

Should one, however, associate flexibility of con- 
trol with the concept of decentralization, he will 
be disillusioned, for study and requirements in the 
various States are far more strictly laid down than 
is ever the case in Europe. The observer notes also 
that a field for which the need has been felt only 
comparatively recently has grown rapidly and is 
supported by legislation. Rapid and rigid legisla- 
tion, however, always has inherent in it the danger 
that development in different directions is made 
impossible. In the Netherlands precisely the con- 
trary is the case; legislation is postponed for so long 
that it is almost superfluous by the time it is intro- 
duced, 

The basis of the counselor’s training rests in 
nearly all States on teaching practice, for which 
two or three years are required. (Title VI of the 
NDEA restricts the possibility of a subsidy for the 
training of a counselor in an “Institute” to teachers 
—the person must be a regularly employed teacher 
in a secondary school—with emphasis on those who 
already have a counseling function in a school and 
will later be employed as such.) There are both 
advantages and disadvantages attached to this regu- 
lation. 

‘The advantage lies in the fact that the counselor 
is fully acquainted with teaching, is seen by the 
teachers as a colleague, and has a feeling for the re- 
Jationships in the school. 

The disadvantage—as often propounded—seems to 
consist in this, that the teachers’ attitude cannot be 
identified with that of the counselor. Although the 
theoretical possibility exists that during an intense 
training this attitude can be replaced by another, 
it seems to me to be an almost impossible task for 
the counselor to have to assume alternating roles 
(teacher-counselor and vice versa). The advantage 
of teaching experience is also somewhat restricted 
by the fact that this experience is always limited, 
and this brings about the danger of generalizing 
from this experience. This objection is then again 
met with by the requirement, in many States on 
the Statutes, that for a period of one year some- 
where—but not at a school—paid work must be done. 

Should a teaching qualification and teaching 
practice not be exacted the question remains as to 
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where the counselor should obtain his educational 
experience. This would only be possible if a com- 
bined study of Education and Psychology were 
undertaken over a period of several years, which 
would cover many aspects of teacher education but 
would not necessarily have to lead to a teaching 
appointment. The training would obviously have 
to include intimate contacts with the whole field of 
teaching. Such training would be imaginable and 
possible in the Netherlands. Whether it could be 
realized in this form in America I do not know. In 
this way, however, the above mentioned objection 
of the teacher-stereotype could be met as could 
also another objection which I heard mentioned, 
that adequate psychological instruction is lacking 
in the training and that the counselors’ training via 
the Institutes, as a result of its short duration, is 
makeshift. 

What strikes the observer is the multitude of tests 
used in American Schools and the widely held faith 
in the test. Although the test can bring about a 
great simplification and speedy orientation in a 
problem case, the test score is not the truth about 
the child, but a specific aspect of it, as the class- 
room situation reveals another specific aspect of 
the truth about the child. It is illuminating to 
compare these two aspects and to draw conclusions 
on the ground of this comparison, To do this in 
a responsible way, however, the individual analysis 
will have to embrace more than the interpretation 
of test scores and the comparison of the test items. 
On this point the question presents itself whether 
the boundary between the function of the coun- 
selor and the school psychologist can be drawn as 
casily as might be suggested by certain formula- 
tions. 

This refers to the previous point of whether the 
training of the counselor by means of additional 
courses on the basis of teacher qualifications will 
prove to be adequate in the long run. However, 
it may well be that with my European background 
I lack an adequate insight into existing patterns 
which may obstruct the planning and development 
of a different training program. 

To avoid any misunderstanding I wish to repeat 
that I consider counseling principally an educational 
matter and that the function of the counselor be- 
longs to the realm of education. 

Another matter which struck me was the im- 
portance attached to the identification of gifted 
children, the tracking down of the “underachievers,” 
and how the campaign for the appointment of 
counselors is being backed by these motives. This 
is not only an American problem, although it is 
being felt most acutely in America at present. In 
most European countries it is also present in spite 
of the fact that schools for gifted children have been 
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established for a long time. The issues, however, 
have to do with qualifications of those admitted 
to these schools, the procedures that are applied for 
admission, and whether every pupil who can be 
successful at these schools is in fact given the 
Opportunity. 

In the Netherlands the counselor could fulfill 
a useful function in the sixth grade of the primary 
school, after which the transfer to secondary edu- 
cation takes place. The function of the counselor 
would be equally useful in the whole of the 
secondary school. 

Even if this aspect of the function of the coun- 
selor gets most emphasis Officially, his other duties 
are no less important. He is a go-between in the 
dealings of the teacher and the pupil, and if con- 
flicts arise he promotes good human relations both 
in the school and between the parents and the 
school, 

What appears to me to be highly interesting is 
to investigate whether the counselor will in the 
long run have an important influence on teaching 
methods. It would be particularly interesting to 
see whether in the course of his discovery of the 
causes of learning problems and the reasons for a 
lack of interest and motivation—these need not be 
confined exclusively to the emotional sphere but 
may also be located in the technical-didactic pro- 
cedure—he will be successful in eliminating from 
teaching-methods any undesirable elements, For 
this he would no doubt need clear insight into the 
teaching situation itself and perhaps also teaching 
experience, but again not in the limited sense of 
the particular teacher, so that he can transcend a 
given point of view. 

And now concerning the moral responsibility of 
the counselor, there will be occasion enough for 
debate as to how his responsibility is to be deline- 
ated from that of the parents, the teachers, the head 
of the school, and that of the pupil—in any event 
in the Netherlands a great deal of discussion would 
be devoted to this question. But the formulation of 
the duty of the counselor as I encountered it on 
several occasions—as the help given to the coun- 
selee to clarify his self-concept and his concept of 
reality—will no doubt be a guiding principle in 
coming to terms with this great problem. It is clear, 
however, that this help in one way or another 
cannot consist of a purely intellectual analysis but 
must be accompanied by a relationship which is 
characterized by amor benevolentiae. Besides, the 
counselor cannot be free of values himself. He will 
have to become increasingly aware of his own value 
System. 

All the foregoing considerations Presented them- 
selves to me in the course of my visit and I was 
given ample opportunity to present them. I had 
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the impression that many of these will, for the time 
being, remain problematic. The quest remains! 
This will have to be acknowledged even if existing 
shortcomings in the training and position of the 
counselor are improved by more adequate methods. 
But it is very stimulating to see how vigorously this 
important problem is being tackled in America. 
The enthusiasm, conviction, and dedication of all 
workers in this field, both those engaged in the 
training at the universities and those working in 
the schools, are truly exemplary. 

To everybody who assisted and inspired me in 
the quest I wish to extend my sincere appreciation, 
and in doing so I certainly remember the cordial 
welcome I received at APGA Headquarters. 


HELEN W. F. STELLWAG 

Professor of Education and Director 

Institute of Education, Amsterdam University 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Stellwag traveled in the United 
States during the fall of 1960 under a Department 
of State Foreign Specialist Grant. Visits were ar- 
ranged for her by the Department of State in con- 
sultation with Dr. Robert H. Mathewson of the Divi- 
sion of Teacher Education, The College of the Cir 
of New York. Dr. Stellwag’s tour started at APG 
Headquarters in September, and she visited guidance 
and counseling facilities in New York City; Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Columbus, Ohio; Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Berkeley and Stanford, California; Denver 
and Boulder, Colorado; Urbana, Illinois; and Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Degrees of Discipline at Amherst College 
in 1825 


A fascinating publication, Laws of Amherst Col- 
lege for the Use of Students, is in the library of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. This a little cloth-bound vol- 
ume of 28 pages, with Space for the name of the 
student to whom it was issued, published by the 
College in 1825. In 11 chapters, it contains no less 
than 132 specific rules to guide the students at Am- 
herst a century and a third ago, and statements of 
penalties for failure to observe them. 

Present-day counselors in colleges and universi- 
ties may be interested to note the four Progressive 
degrees of the more severe disciplinary measures as 
carefully defined at that time, Particularly “rustica. 
tion,” a term almost if not enti: 
in the academic world. Tae S 

“By suspension for negligence, or misconduct, a 
student is separated from his class; is required im- 
mediately to leave the College and return to his 
parent or guardian, or to repair to such other place 
as the Faculty may designate, with a letter from 
the President specifying the crime or crimes for 
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which he is suspended; and in no case shall he be 
restored to good standing till he shall have com- 
plied with the conditions prescribed in writing by 
the Faculty—provided, that no suspension shall be 
for a term exceeding six months. 

“Dismission is the separation of a student from 
College for one year, at the end of which, on pro- 
ducing testimonials of good conduct, during the 
whole time since his dismission, and being well 
qualified, he may, at the discretion of the Faculty, 
be restored to his class. If he fails to produce such 
testimonials, he shall not be admitted to an exam- 
ination; and if, upon examination, he be found unfit 
to join the class he left, he may be admitted to 
such other standing as he may be found qualified 
for. 

“Rustication is the separation of a student from 
all connection with the College, his removal from it 
for one or two years, at the direction of the Faculty; 
and his final separation from the class of which he 
was a member. At the end of the prescribed time, 
he may be received into a lower class, upon his 
producing satisfactory testimonials of good conduct 
during the whole time after his rustication; and 
upon his appearing upon examination well qualified 
for the standing to which he is destined. 

“Expulsion is a final separation from the Col- 
lege.” 

WALTER Crossy EELLS 
3700 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Plain Writing, Please 


Much writing nowadays in the behavioral sci- 
ences is extremely complicated in wording and 
too complex in technical expression. A large seg- 
ment of the literature in the field borders on the 
esoteric. Obviously, a whole host of academic prac- 
titioners are communicating concepts and ideas to 
minorities rather than majorities. The suggestion 
is in order, therefore, that these writings must 
be reduced to simplicity of language, technical 
expressions must be refined so as to be understand- 
able, and the accent placed upon easy communica- 
tion. 

What is the origin of the complicated wording 
and the complex turn of phrase? This is a study in 
itself. However, several possibilities suggest them- 
„selves. For one thing, writers in the behavioral sci- 
ences seem to be patterning their expressions after 
the writings of the more exact physical sciences. 
There appears to be an aping of similar mannerism, 
a purposeful stylizing of language. Inevitably, the 
result comes to be one of a sophisticated jargon 
which is meaningful to a limited few and meaning- 
less to many. 
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A second possible explanation is that the use of 
simple or complex language is a matter of attitude, 
training, and eventually habit. Here the responsi- 
bility is significantly that of the university in gen- 
eral and the graduate school in particular. For it 
is in these places of professional development that 
the opportunity exists to cultivate comprehensible 
papers and clear writing. But very rarely on the 
university level is the idea of simplicity of com- 
munication in the behavioral sciences broached, let 
alone underscored. Very often, the climax of com- 
plicated phraseology is produced in the required 
thesis. It would do the ambitious graduate student 
little good to preach the suggestion of simple ex- 
pression to his major professor and guiding com- 
mittee. 

Why is it especially necessary in the behavioral 
sciences to emphasize communication? The group 
involved in the practice of the profession is quite 
heterogeneous. From psychiatrist, to teacher, to 
clinical psychologist, to industrial sociologist, to 
social worker, to school counselor—the listing of 
those concerned with human behavior in one or 
another area is long and varied. For each of these 
to evoke individualistic understandings, to evolve 
a language peculiar to itself is undesirable. Under 
such circumstances, while there may be compre- 
hension within each group—and this is not uni- 
versally the case by any means—certainly, little 
understanding exists between the groups. This is 
what seems to be happening today in the behavioral 
sciences. There may be an accepted professional 
relationship between workers concerned with the 
behavioral sciences, but the tongues spoken are 
many and the understandings few. 

Surely, not everyone concerned with humans and 
their behavior needs to be hog-tied to the severely 
technical, the abstruse theoretical, or the high aca- 
demic concept. On the other hand, a majority of 
those involved should have the benefit of com- 
munication through plain writing and plain ex- 
pressions of the related thoughts and findings pro- 
duced by others. 

To suggest a simplification of language does not 
mean cheapening the scholarly approach, nor lessen- 
ing significant contributions in the field. More ex- 
tensive communication of learned findings makes 
for a broader reaction to ideas and a wider inter- 
action of people concerned with those ideas. What 
is said then becomes of greater value. 

It is entirely possible to think heavily, to distrib- 
ute facts, and still communicate plainly. 

Leon L. LERNER 
Guidance Counselor 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


THE VOCATIONAL Maruriry OF NINTH- 
Grabe Boys, by Donald E. Super & 
Phoebe L. Overstreet in collaboration 
with Charles N. Morris, William Dubin, 
& Martha B. Heyde. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1960. 211 pp. $5.25. 


he Vocational Maturity of Ninth-Grade 
Boys is the second in a series of progress 
reports on the work of the Career Pattern 
Study, a longitudinal research project con- 
cerned with vocational development in the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. The subjects are 105 
boys from Middletown, New York, whose 
careers will be followed for 20 years. Mono- 
graph I, Vocational Development: A 
Framework for Research (recommended 
reading for anyone interested in this area) 
outlined the conceptual framework within 
which the study was planned. In the pres- 
ent monograph the authors review briefly 
this conceptual framework, develop the 
need for assessing vocational maturity, and 
report the results of the first year’s research. 
Vocational maturity, as used in this mono- 
raph, is defined as, “the maturity of an 
individual’s vocationally related behavior 
in his actual life stage (whether or not it is 
the life stage expected for him) as shown by 
his behavior in dealing with vocational de- 
velopmental tasks as compared with the 
behavior of others dealing with the same 
developmental tasks.” The authors de- 
scribe in some detail the amount of labor 
and painstaking care that went into the de- 
velopment of measures of vocational ma- 
turity. Of 20 indices of vocational ma- 
turity which preliminary work had sug- 
gested as feasible, only six were found to be 
internally consistent and positively inter- 
related. A later combination of two of 
these six indices results in five usable in- 
dices: (1) Concern with Choice; (2) Ac- 
ceptance of Responsibility for Choice and 
Planning; (3) Specificity of Information 
about the Preferred Occupation; (4) Speci- 
ficity of Planning for the Preferred Occu- 
pation; (5) Use of Resources in Orientation. 
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Of particular interest to the research- 
oriented psychologist will be the detailed 
discussions of methods, sample, and statisti- 
cal analysis of the data. High motivation 
to absorb some of this material will be re- 
quired of many guidance counselors with- 
out training in research methods and sta- 
tistics. This volume offers much, however, 
that will be useful and interesting to them. 
For example, 28 variables which might be 
expected to be relevant to vocational ma- 
turity were correlated with the five indices 
of vocational maturity. Many interesting, 
and in some cases surprising, findings are 
discussed. Intelligence was found to be 
related to concern about choice, responsi- 
bility for choice, and planning but not re- 
lated to knowledge about preferred occupa- 
tion and use of orientation resources. It 
is also of interest that parental occupation 
proved to be related to four of the five 
indices of vocational maturity. It is noted, 
however, that the significant coefficients of 
correlation are modest in size; the highest 
being 0.40 between acceptance of responsi- 
bility and school achievement in terms of 
grades. The authors summarize vocational 
maturity of ninth-grade boys as being asso- 
ciated with: (1) living in an intellectually 
and culturally stimulating environment; 
(2) having the mental ability essential to 
respond to the environment; (3) responding 
to these stimuli by aspiring to occupations 
at higher rather than lower socio-economic 
levels; (4) achieving in one’s activities, 

Super and Overstreet conclude that re- 
quiring ninth-grade boys to make specific 
vocational choices is often premature, 
They issue a strong appeal to counselors 
and curriculum builders to “, . - keep in 
mind the developmental nature of voca- 
tional choice, and the dynamic nature of 
the individual who does the choosing and 
Ho is developing not only in vocational but 
EN Paps ties “a; Vocational objectives 
s t as general as possible early 
in the student's experience, letting the more 
specific objective emerge from the more gen. 
on on the basis of further experience", r 
choices will keep mne ning specificity of 

P most doors open as long 
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as possible, allowing additional exploration; 
it will not close doors and preclude possibly 
desirable and different later choices by a 
premature commitment to an objective in- 
compatible with such choices. The task 
of the vocational counselor (sic) in the 
ninth grade is essentially a matter of 
furthering vocational development rather 
than of fostering specific vocational 
choices.” 

As would be expected in any research in 
a relatively unexplored area, this study is 
not without some weaknesses. The authors, 
being fully aware of these weaknesses, take 
cognizance of them throughout the mono- 
graph and urge that cross-validation studies 
be undertaken. 

This report is a scholarly, systematic, 
and clear presentation of a study which may 
well prove to be the most significant con- 
tribution to vocational development theory 
since the pioneer work of Parsons in the 
early 1900's. Future reports of the Career 
Pattern Study will be anticipated eagerly 
by everyone who reads Monographs I and 
II.—Warren D. Grispons, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Clark University. 
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Hanpsook or ResearcH METHODS IN 
Cup DEVELOPMENT, edited by Paul H. 
Mussen. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1960. x + 1,061 pp. $15.25. 


helt with the somewhat slow growth 
of research methodology in the area of 
child psychology during the last several 
decades, members of the Committee on 
Child Development—National Research 
Council proposed the publication of this 
handbook. Its 22 chapters, written by 
some 30 experts in their field, discuss cur- 
rent research procedures and techniques in 
child development. 

In broad outline, the book contains five 
parts: a general discussion of scientific 
theory and research methodology in child 
development; biological growth and devel- 
opment, including receptor functions; the 
study of cognitive processes (perception, 
learning, thinking, language, and other 
abilities); personality development (atti- 
tudes, values, motivation, and affect); and 


-the child’s social behavior and environment 


(children’s groups, interpersonal behavior, 
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contributions of anthropology to study 
of child rearing, and the measurement of 
family life variables), 


For some sub- 
ject matter areas, the book thus updates and 
amplifies the second revision of Car- 
michael’s Manual of Child Psychology, but 
it in no way replaces that survey. 

Accordingly, the reader will find two 
threads of treatment in the book: the one 
discusses, in a general way, methods, pro- 
cedures, techniques, and Practical research 
problems; the other treats the application 
of these procedures to Specific areas of re- 
search. In general, Part I uses the first ap- 
proach. Much of the rest of the book, but 
by no means all, is expanded in the second 
way. 

Handbooks written by many different au- 
thors frequently lack over-all integration 
unless specific effort is made to articulate 
the various parts. For this book, the edi- 
tor and committee worked out a careful 
plan of topics to be included. Others may 
not agree with the particular plan and space 
allocation for topics as set by the editor. 
The user of the book, however, will find 
that a wealth of information has been in- 
cluded. 

The reader may also find some difficulty 
in locating all the pertinent material within 
the book. This is not a matter of indexing, 
for the book has both author and subject 
indexes. Rather it is a question of the over- 
all integration of material. Problems such 
as emphasis of sub-topics, incorporation of 
related information in one section rather 
than in several different chapters, increase 
of reading comprehension by utilizing more 
headings, tabulations, listings, illustrations, 
and the like are ones which should be 
worked upon by both editors and authors 
when the written materials are assembled 
as a total manuscript. 

For example, the reviewer felt, after over- 
viewing the book, that enough discussion of 
Statistical procedures is included at various 
places within the book to have warranted 
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a chapter on statistical methods, probably 
by enlarging Kessen’s chapter on research 
design. This chapter does deal with sam- 
pling, replication, measurement, quantifica- 
tion of data, testing of hypotheses, and the 
like. But other chapters include some of 
this too as well as statements about norms, 
reliability, dependence of correlations upon 
simple variability, and the like. Prior to 
reading the book, however, the reviewer had 
accepted the editor’s prefatory remarks that 
“primary emphasis should be given to 
methods that require special modifications 
when used with children; thus statistical 
procedures would be omitted.” 

For the Practicing counselor in the field 
of personnel and guidance, the book may 


chapters particularly applicable to his work. 
The chapters, “Interviewing Children” by 
Yarrow, “Projective Techniques” by Henry, 
“Standardized Ability Testing” by Anastasi, 
and “Measurement of Family Life Vari- 
ables” by Hoffman and Lippitt among 
others might be cited as giving information 
about materials and Situations with which 
he might be directly concerned, For guid- 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES, by J. Anthon Hum- 
phreys, Arthur E. Traxler, & Roberta 
North. Chicago: Science Research As. 
Sociates, Revised 1960. 414 PP. $4.50, 


Te NEW EDITION of Guidance Services has 
been carefully revised, with here and 
there new sections or new headings, The 
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suggested readings have been brought up to 
date and the typography improved. Cer- 
tain sections have been cut and some new 
slants incorporated. Over-all, however, it is 
essentially the same book that it was in 1954 
when it was first published. This ought 
not surprise anyone or deter purchase of the 
current edition. Solid works hold for more 
than six years. 

The book is divided into five sections: 

(1) understandings basic to guidance; (2) 
tools and techniques; (3) types of student 
problems; (4) a brief discussion of organiza- 
tion; (5) predictions of trends. The au- 
thors have attempted to cover these topics as 
they pertain to all educational levels and 
to embrace other pupil personnel services 
as well. This reviewer finds such breadth 
less than completely successful since the 
net result is remoteness. 

One of the best chapters in the book deals 
with the history of guidance and its status 
in other countries. Another strong chapter 
is that on the sociological bases for guid- 
ance work. In fact the book is uniformly 
helpful wherever generalization is appro- 
priate and distance an advantage. 

This reviewer finds it less satisfactory in 
some of the sections which should convey 
a sense of immediacy and experience. The 
sense of the impact of guidance upon a 
student body is lacking. Perhaps this comes 
from the authors’ having tried to include 
too much and to make the survey pertinent 
at all school levels. Perhaps it arises in the 
excessive brevity in some sections where 
major concepts are capsuled in a sentence 
or two. This point is strikingly illustrated 
by the classification of all counseling into 
non-directive and directive [sic]. Eclectic 
counseling is described not as a merging of 
the attitudinal emphasis of the former with 
clinical approaches but as a choosing by the 
counselor of one of the two defined tech- 
niques. Surely these authors do not mean 
what this categorical simplification implies. 

Other sweeping statements of attitude can 
also be cited. For one, the authors appar- 
ently subscribe to certain current nonpro- 
fessional accusations in saying, “For the past 
few years there has been growing recogni- 
tion of the tendency in mass education to 
devote much attention to the slow learners 
at the expense of students of high ability.” 

Such a statement shakes this reader’s con- 
fidence, so much is wrong about it. To 

. start, the phrase, mass education is a con- 
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tradiction in terms; though there can be 
education of the masses, it is still an indi- 
vidual attainment. From guidance experts, 
such generalizations are unworthy. 

Perhaps the major shortcoming of this 
book is that it is difficult to lose oneself in 
it. This arises from the fact that in trying 
to embrace everything from elementary 
school guidance (tossed off with a word 
here and there) through college housing, 
the book lacks vitality, and as a result it 
never settles anywhere long enough to do 
more than outline or to tease. 

The book's encyclopedic range is both 
its major strength and its greatest weakness. 
—B1iancueE B. Pautson, Director, Bureau of 
Pupil Personnel Services, Chicago School 
System. 


<> 


COLLEGE EDUCATION AS PERSONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT, by Margaret B. Fisher & Jeanne 
L. Noble. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 375 pp. $4.95. 


IMED at the college freshman, this do-it- 
yourself manual on college success 
blueprints the nature of the maturing “self” 
and the resources for self-development avail- 
able in college. It considers the major life 
decisions which must be made and suggests 
ways in which college experiences can con- 
tribute to the making of these decisions. 
With a fairly firm grip on the more ob- 
vious aspects of “self” theory and learning 
theory, the authors make appropriate ap- 
plications to the problem of getting the 
most out of college. Their emphasis upon 
the effective use of stress in developing ade- 
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quate study procedures seems especially in- 
teresting. 

The middle segment of the book on the 
“Students’ Role” expresses admirably the 
fondest hopes of most college professors 
oriented toward the scholarly life. And 
herein may lie a major problem for this 
work. In general, this reviewer agreed 
warmly with the notion of college as the 
place to develop those scholarly attributes 
of independence, creativity, judgment, and 
contemplation. Yet one wonders if it does 
not take a substantial part of a lifetime to 
know what these activities mean and to 
appreciate the delight one can gain from 
them. If this is true, then how can a fresh- 
man reading these beautiful words (and the 
book is an extremely well-written lecture) be 
expected to know what they mean? Where 
can such a book be used most effectively? 
Perhaps a class in academic orientation 
might use it, but considerable experience 
with intensive group counseling in this area 
suggests that many of the values of such 
counseling would be lost if it were turned 
into a course with a text, even as good a text 
as this one might be. 

One suspects that the college freshman 
who already has a reasonably highly de- 
veloped sense of intellectual curiosity and 
who leans toward scholarship as a way of 
life would enjoy and profit from this book. 
I have little hope, however, that the practi- 
cal minded, vocationally oriented, little men 
in the gray flannel suits and their coeduca- 
tional counterparts who make up so large 
a part of our college population are going 
to serve as effective targets for this book. 

One minor aspect of the book troubled 
this reader. The sex of the authors was 
showing. In the main this book seemed ad- 
dressed more to female than to male stu- 
dents. (Compare for example the entries 
in the index under men as compared with 
women.) More important, however, were 
the illustrations which seemed highly femi- 
nine. 

As a counselor, this reviewer found the 
referrals to counseling services and the sug- 
gestions on how to use them especially 
gratifying. 

On the whole I found this a very good 
job. The problem is how to insure that 
the many excellent ideas available here are 
implanted in the minds of the students who 
need them most.—HEnry Werz, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Duke University. 
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WORKING WITH SUPERIOR STUDENTS: 
THEORIES AND Practices, edited by Bruce 
Shertzer. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1960. xiii + 370 pp. 


Pruztications on the education of gifted 
children and youth have mushroomed 
since Sputnik. Much of the material is re- 
view but throughout the myriad of pages 
the new emphasis and concepts expressed 
occasionally by discerning authors are re- 
freshingly stimulating. The present book 
reports many of the newer, if not novel, 
points of view while serving very adequately 
to summarize much of our knowledge and 
understanding which have evolved during 
the last several decades. The book is the 
work of many persons who contributed to 
a series of 10 conferences, attended by school 
administrators and counselors from 100 
schools aa gel in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondar: 
Schools Project on the Guidance and Moti- 
vation of Superior and Talented Students. 
Most of the data presented is applicable 
to elementary schools as well. 

Research evidence, both old and new, 
suggests current trends and emphases which 
may be especially significant in understand- 
ing the superior child in a changing world 
and in providing appropriate education for 
him or her. 

Some of the changes in our way of living 
are highlighted in a number of the chap- 
ters. They relate to the recent social 
changes around us, to our cultural values, 
and to our concepts of superiority. To 
paraphrase one or several of the authors: 

Social ee The age of technology is 
providing a likely environment for the pro- 
duction of mentally superior, high-achiey- 
ing children according to some recent re- 
searches. For the first time in this country, 
white collar jobs surpass the blue. There 
appears to be an increase of the intelligence 
level in the general pulation and Propor- 
tionately more bright children are coming 
from lower socio-economic groups than was 
pet sigh ees 

Change in “values” The emercing 
technological elite, a foreshortening ork 
distance between lower and upper classes, 
and prosperity are among the influences 
which have caused performance, rath 
than family or background, to become in 
important measure of men. Togetherness 
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and conformity tend to typify organization 
men and status seekers. In a world where 
adults value cooperation, group decision, 
and keeping in step (but not ahead), there 
is some question whether the virtues of in- 
dependence and dedication which charac- 
terized gifted children 20 or 30 years ago 
are found as frequently today. 

Changing definitions. The concept of 
who are superior students also has been 
broadened in the last decade to include 
children gifted in areas other than strictly 
academic learning. Most particularly, cre- 
ativity is being isolated and studied as a 
quality somewhat apart from verbal intelli- 
gence, mechanical ability, social leadership, 
or even specialized talent. 

These and other changes require us to 
take another look at education which pur- 
ports to provide for individual differences, 
especially at the top of the ability scale. 
What about underachieving superior stu- 
dents, their adjustment, their motivation 
towards optimum achievement? Some of 
the causes of failure to realize potential are 


- suggested or implied in the foregoing para- 


graphs. These are problems of children at 
any level of ability or in any walk of life. 
Seldom do we find problems resulting from 
high intelligence alone. The present au- 
thors suggest in some detail further insights 
and ways of alleviating, or at least reduc- 
ing, some of the problems faced by all 
children including the superior student. 

Underachievement, motivation, and 
guidance. “Social and cultural factors 

. alone cannot explain why a particular 
individual does or does not translate his 
ability into performance.” When physical 
incapacity and cultural deficiencies are in- 
adequate to justify underachievement, 
often it requires individual evaluation by a 
specialist—social worker, psychologist, or 
psychiatrist—to “discover what is causing 
the disturbance and what form the dis- 
turbance is taking.” Underachievement, 
which often can be observed as early as 
kindergarten, generally does not respond 
to a simple prescription or to a pink pill. 
Brief case studies provide insight into mal- 
adjustment and its treatment. 

Motivation as prevention. A challeng- 
ing school program which provides free- 
dom, choice, time for reflection, and per- 
missiveness as well as direction, standards, 
and limits promotes performance and re- 
duces underachievement on the part of 
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gifted kids. This is true in kindergarten as 
well as in elementary and secondary levels, 
colleges, and graduate programs. A num- 
ber of chapters devote attention to devel- 
oping strong motivating and challenging 
school provisions. Lea 

Superior student education in general. 
Today's gifted have been described as very 
articulate, even glib, their thinking super- 
ficial. The potential is there. It will 
emerge only when the school requires per- 
formance in accordance with intellectual 
capacity and understands the basic needs, 
drives, and aspirations of gifted, talented, 
and creative youngsters. School personnel 
cannot assume they know what is good for 
superior students. They must eliminate 
preconceived notions and personal biases. 
‘They must know they know after conscien- 
tious study of research and after developing 
intimate knowledge of these children and 
youths as individuals. School people need 
a vast vision and, like gifted children (of 
the past), a desire to learn. They must 
examine and re-examine, evaluate and re- 
evaluate having always in their hearts and 
as their goals the best interests of the gifted 
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students in their charge. Expediency has 
no rightful place in superior student plan- 
ning. 

Chapters on hunting academic talent 
and a rationale for superior student pro- 
grams offer many basically helpful sugges- 
tions. Other chapters direct attention to 
teacher selection (he or she must believe in 
and accept the gifted), and pre-service and 
in-service education for teachers. (Admin- 
istrators also benefit from deeper under- 
standing of the gifted child.) The role of 
the community and the acceptance by the 
community of superior student programs 
also is given appropriate attention. 

Another reviewer probably would select 
an entirely different set of topics to describe 
this generally excellent book. Naturally 
some chapters are stronger and more signifi- 
cant than others. This reviewer, of course, 
expresses his own biases in his selection 
and comments, The fact that the book 
a number of experts in 


Peace by 1970—with or without people. 
e slogan originated as a joke, grim to be 
motivating 


servation ap lies, if the civilization and 
culture which we feel are relatively good 
and relatively Tight are to endure?—Jamrs 
M. Duntap, Psychologist, University City 
Public Schools, Missouri 
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SOCIAL STATUS AND LEADERSHIP: THE 
CASE OF THE SCHOOL Executive, by Mel- 
vin Seeman. (Educational Research 
Monographs, 35.) Columbus, Ohio: The 
Ohio State University, 1960. 156 PP- 
$4.00, cloth; $3.00, paper. 


I a y was 
represented by its superintendent of schools, 
prin- 
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The questionnaire instruments were 
brief, ranging from 10 two-choice items on 
leadership ideology to 36 five-point scales 
for rating leader behavior. They are pre- 
sented in full in an appendix, affording the 
reader the Opportunity to judge for himself 
that they are relevant to their purposes, 
clearly worded, free of notable bias, and 
brief enough to command a desirably high 
level of attention in responding. 

A variety of conclusions are supported by 
the weight of statistical evidence. Al- 
though teachers generally prefer as leaders 
persons who keep them informed, are demo- 
cratic in their personal associations, are 
responsive to suggestions of subordinates, 
and promote leadership roles for others, 
there is a substantial minority (about 20 
oritative 


in matters of a 


taining a certain “distance” 
directly in the 


social nature not involved 
work situation. 

The school executive is subject to strong 
contradictory pressures in the culture, such 
as success vs. equality, assertiveness vs. acqui- 
esence, personal warmth vs. i 
getting the job done vs, how 
done, from which he may develop “leader- 
ship guilt,” 

i The most 
in that they 


mate the difficulties involved in making the 
Similarly, these “real. 
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overestimating the motivating power of 
social mobility as distinguished from 
achievement per se. He concludes with a 
number of generalizations relating his find- 
ings to sociological research and theory of 
others. His final thesis regarding training 
is that a stratification-centered and cul- 
turally oriented view of leadership and its 
importance is more basic than some cur- 
rent emphases on human relations and 
group dynamics. 

The author recognizes that he may be 
subject to criticism for overworking his 
data. He does start with reliable and face- 
valid instruments. He then proceeds to 
follow the weight of statistical evidence 
fairly in an area in which conflicting find- 
ings are to be expected and are not satis- 
factorily interpreted by our conventional 
procedures for evaluating single statistical 
inferences. This reviewer must express 
some uneasiness over his “status discrep- 
ancy differences.” Any difference between 
measures is notably less reliable than the 
measures themselves, and these are differ- 
ences between differences. 


The focus of the study is sociological re- 
search rather than applied research in edu- 
cation. One feels the author is at home in 
the public situation, yet studies the school 
executive primarily as one more species of 
leader in a series including the businessman, 
the military officer, the labor leader, and the 
governmental bureaucrat, in order to de- 
velop generalizations about leadership. 

This well-organized monograph is re- 
warding, if difficult reading for those inter- 
ested in the nuances of educational leader- 
ship... It was rewarding from. this re- 
viewer’s point of view because the author 
drew upon considerable relevant literature 
to illuminate his interpretations of his own 
experimental findings. It was difficult in 
that the complex statistical treatment was 
further complicated by the need to grapple 
simultaneously with the fine distinctions 
and terminology of a highly specialized field 
of research in the behavioral sciences.— 
Warren G. Finptey, Assistant Superintend- 
ent for Pupil Personnel Services, Atlanta 
Board of Education. : 
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GOVERNANCE OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES, by John J. Corson. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1960. vi + 209 pp. $5.50. 


O- OF THE Carnegie series in Ameri- 
can education, this book is to a con- 
siderable extent an answer to the poet 
Burns’ plea for some Power to give us the 
gift to see ourselves as others see us. Now 
a director of McKinsey and Company, a 
management consulting firm, Mr. Corson 
has also been a college professor as well as 
staff director of the President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School and 
a trustee of Sweet Briar College. While the 
others who have written about the person- 
nel problems of higher education—Wilson, 
Caplow and McGee, Stecklein and Eckert, 
Lazarsfeld and Theilens, Newburn, Stoke, 
and Gustad—have all come from strictly 
professorial posts, Corson has had extensive 
experience both in education and outside. 

A substantial part of what Corson has to 
say is based on studies of 10 institutions 
(plus less extended visits to five additional 
liberal arts colleges). These institutions 
are clearly blue ribbon, and this fact may 
have had some influence on his results, On 
the other hand, his sample is substantially 
more representative than the one used by 
Caplow and McGee. Be it said, however, 
that Corson has, in addition to information 
gleaned from his study of the 10 (or 15) 
institutions, obviously made a fairly ex- 
haustive survey of the published literature. 

The task he has set himself—to analyze 
the roles and functions of the major officials 
responsible for the governance of colleges 
and universities—is one commanding re- 
spect, if not awe. The eight chapters of 
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the book run the gamut from a general 
introduction to administrative theory, 
through chapters dealing with various levels 
of decision makers, to a social psychological 
analysis of institutions and their effects on 
administrative behavior. One of the ap- 
pendices contains what amounts to an anno- 
tated bibliography that will be of interest 
to those wishing to orient themselves to the 
field. 

The studies Corson has made of the vari- 
ous institutions have added vitality to his 
review of the published literature. Al- 
though his scholarship is good, his book is 
by no means pedantic. Various ideas culled 
from the literature are handled intelligently 
and sensitively; his considerable first-hand 
knowledge of administrative processes, as 
well as of organization theory, permits his 
putting these ideas in generally good per- 
spective. 

Although he has made a substantial con- 
tribution, a book which should be of inter- 
est to all concerned with improving the 
administration of higher education, in some 
ways the thing did not entirely jell. This, 
however, is not Corson’s fault since there 
Is as yet not a sufficiently well-developed 
literature of sound research to provide the 
checks and crosschecks needed in develop- 
ing a completely viable theory. Logan Wil- 
son’s pioneering sociological analysis of 
faculty members is nearly 20 years old, but 
it has only been within the past five years 
that a body of literature of the type needed 
has begun to be developed. Unfortunately, 
most organization theory, for instance, rests 
on work done in business, industry, and 
government. This is unfortunate only in 
that higher education has its own—and 
different—history and problems which do 
not permit anyone’s appropriating ideas 
from other enterprises and applying them 
directly to education, 

At the same time, some work has been 
done, and more is going on. For instance, 
the brilliantly incisive and insightful work 
of Riesman and his colleagues is opening up 
ee heretofore unthought of. With what 

e had at hand from the literature plus his 
own perspicacious analyses of selected in- 
PERIN Corson has done an excellent job 
of ringing at least a little more light and 


a little more reason t ini: i 
$ o the administration of 
higher education. % 


In some ways, 


Sue this book is a handbook; 


an excellent source of re- 
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ferral to the person seriously interested in 
reading further. It will also give the non- 
social scientist sufficient background to per- 
mit him to read with considerable profit 
the growing literature now coming out of 
social science research programs. Even if 
readers go no further, they will almost cer- 
tainly find themselves thinking about the 
governance of colleges and universities in 
different ways. Perhaps this is all that it is 
reasonable to expect of any book.—Jonn W. 
Gusrap, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Al- 
fred University. 


<> 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD IN THE MIDDLE 
Crass, by Allison Davis. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. 70 
pp: $1.85. 


Soe OR LATER, the counselor meets up 
with the phenomenon of the driven 
child of ambitious middle-class parents. 
Sometimes the child is stimulated to a level 
of achievement far beyond his natural ca- 
pacities and pays a high price in mental 
health to meet parental standards. Some- 
times, the child rebels with apathy or by 
fleeing into a less demanding beatnik set of 
values. In the counselor's office, there are 
many dramatic variations of this theme but 
they are usually experienced by the coun- 
selor as difficult, if not to understand, at 
least to resolve in a constructive way. 

Psychology of the Child in the Middle 
Glass throws some light on this problem in 
a brief discussion of the socialization of the 
middle-class child. The essay focuses on 
the developmental tasks involved in achiev- 
ing personal identity and adjusting to the 
inescapable social status distinctions in our 
society. The parents’ urge to achieve may 
arouse hostility and anxiety. But the op- 
timally stimulated child need not develo 
in this direction; he can become independ- 
ent and direct his aggression in socially ac- 
ceptable forms. 

Dr. Davis deals with the theory of per- 
sonality development on both the sociologi- 
cal and psychological levels. He has high- 
lighted the pervasive influence of social 
class origins and the difficulties of transcend- 
ing them. In an egalitarian society such as 
ours, it is natural to underestimate that 
stubborn social fact. The link between so- 
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cial forces and individual development is 
made by recourse to psychoanalytic theory. 
If there is a fresh slant in the essay, it is 
neither in sociological concepts nor in per- 
sonality theory but rather in the way thet 
are combined. 

As we close this little book, we are left 
with a tragic image of the middle-class 
child. Trapped in the cast of his early 
family relationships, the child of progress 
goes to battle for status and achievement. 
It is a strange battle—one in which the out- 
come is set before the battle begins. For 
the practicing counselor who faces the fu- 
ture with his client, it is too limited a con- 
ception of human development. But it is 
hardly just to criticize a pathologist for 
what he does not say about hygiology'— 
Joseren Stussins, Co-ordinator, Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling Program, Los Angeles 
State College. 


<P 


Tue EvOLVING LIBERAL Arts Curricu- 
LUM: A HisroricaL Review or Basic 
Tuemes, by Willis Rudy. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1960. 135 pp. 
$3.00. 


Ts PUBLICATION is one of a series ema- 
nating from the Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation of Columbia University under the 
leadership of Dr. Earl J. McGrath. The 
inquiries of the Institute have emphasized 
primarily the development and current 
status of liberal education in the curricula 
of eight types of professional schools. The 
immediate publication is an attempt to 
trace some of the trends in the historical de- 
velopment of liberal arts colleges. Two 
major trends are noted and well docu- 
mented in this report. The first is the 
introduction to newer disciplines (modern 
languages, natural sciences, social sciences) 
initially paralleling but ultimately actually 
replacing the original classical curriculum. 
The second is the introduction of vocational 
curricula such as business administration, 
nursing, teacher preparation, journalism, 
medical technology and others. An asso- 
ciated and most interesting phenomenon is 
the shift from a completely prescribed cur- 
riculum through alternative but completely 
prescribed parallel curricula and then, 
briefly, a completely elective system to the 
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modern partially prescribed and partially 
elective system coupled with a major em- 
phasis in a single discipline or field. 
As Dr. McGrath points out in the preface, 
a definitive survey of the American college 
curriculum would be a major task requiring 
careful search of many sources. The pres- 
ent monograph is largely an exploratory, 
but nevertheless highly illuminating report 
of an analysis of college catalogs of selected 
institutions and ranging over the years from 
1825 to 1955. The several tables which 
show the increasing numbers of departments 
and courses in the colleges studied effec- 
tively document the course proliferation so 
often noted in American higher education. 
The brief case studies similarly make evi- 
dent the increasing range of vocational cur- 
ricula and likewise the vocational emphasis 
underlying the departmental offerings in 
what might be presumed to be primarily 
liberal arts disciplines. It becomes espe- 
cially clear that the arts and sciences col- 
leges of the universities have largely suc- 
: cumbed to specialized, vocational education. 
In Part I, which examines general cur- 
riculum trends, the chapters 1, 2, and 4 are 
particularly informative. Chapter 3, which 
purports to review “The Second Great Era 
of Change, 1915-1925,” curiously has very 
little to say about that period but actually 
serves more as an introduction to Chapter 
4, Part II, which deals with “Specific Insti- 
tutional Trends,” becomes somewhat re- 
petitive because the same ideas and trends 
with minor variation are noted in many 
programs. Yet this very repetition stands 
as most effective documentation of the 
major trends in curriculum development. 
The study, limited as it was to college 
catalog analysis, has little to say about 
whether the spirit of liberal education is 
successfully infused into all teaching, be it 
of professional courses or of the liberal arts. 
The concluding chapter raises this question 
and notes it as a critical issue in an era 
when professional curricula have increas- 
„ingly been infused with the liberal arts, 
and liberal arts curricula have at the same 
time become increasingly vocational. It 
_should be noted, finally, that the true signifi- 
cance of this monograph cannot be assessed 
in isolation; rather, it must be viewed as 
one part of the major contribution which 
Dr. McGrath and his associates are making 
to the understanding of the evolving rela- 
tion of liberal and professional education. 
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To this end the Institute is making a major 
contribution.—Paut L. DRESSEL, Professor 
of Education, Michigan State University. 


<> 


Sex Gumance For Your Cup by a 
Family-Life Panel (Helen I. Driver, Edi- 
tor, Robert E. O’Connor, Carl W. Strom- 
berg, Edgar A. Cockefair, & Ada M. 
Cockefair). Madison, Wisconsin: Mon- 
ona Publications, 1960. 192 pp. $4.50. 


HIS VOLUME is a companion book to The 

Story of You, a children’s picture and 
story book on birth, by Edgar A, and Ada 
M. Cockefair. Sex Guidance for Your 
Child is designed as a handbook for par- 
ents who want to continue sex education 
for children during the growing years. It 
represents the thinking of a child psychia- 
trist, minister, educational psychologist, 
and two family-life educators. 

Several emphases are readily apparent. 
First, factual information concerning con- 
ception and birth is presented in a simple, 
straight-forward manner. ‘There is no 
“birds-and-bees” hocus-pocus. Second, in 
the home, there is a constant stress upon 
sex education in an atmosphere of love Bal 


.anced with a proper amount: of limits, 


Third, sex education in school and church 
reinforce the learnings of the home. It is 
not difficult to understand why religious 
groups, educators, and psychologists could 
give their approval to this handbook for 
parents. 

In terms of the reviewer's bias, there are 
actually few controversial concepts in the 
volume. It is, therefore, Picayunish to 
raise a question concerning the usage of 

to counsel” and “counseling” when other 
terminology would have been more appro- 
priate. 
school, and church could 
follow the united approach suggested in 
Sex Guidance for Your Child, they might 
the number of cultural 
confusions and conflicts over sex. It is a 
valuable aid for use by individual parents 
or any adult oup interested in sex edu- 
cation for children—Epwarp C. Rorner 


P . . . . > 
R of Education, University of Mich- 
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How To Ger INTO CoLLEGE, by Frank H. 
Bowles. Revised Edition. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. 185 pp. 
$2.95. 


HIS is a small book, but it is chock-full of 

more information than is found in many 
a book two or three times its size. Dr. 
Bowles has added to and brought up to 
date his earlier edition. 

Newspapers daily carry articles proclaim- 
ing that in the years ahead it will become 
increasingly difficult for young people to 
gain admission into college. Concerned 
parents are asking questions and eagerly 
seeking answers. Thus, Dr. Bowles has very 
wisely set up this book in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. More than 350 ques- 
tions, which are typical of those being asked 
by parents and their high-school-age chil- 
dren, and the answers are included. The 
answers are presented succinctly, lucidly, 
and authoritatively, making the reader feel 
he is having a most informative, yet pleas- 
ant, conversation with the author. 

The questions cover the following sub- 
ject headings: “Who Goes to College and 

hy,” “Preparing for College,” “Tests and 
Testing,” “Choosing among Colleges,” “Ap- 
plication and Admission,” “Financing Col- 
lege,” “College and the Armed Services,” 
and “Staying in College.” Essentially, the 
book runs the gamut of problems from the 
point of decision on whether or not to go 
to college, through the high school and 
preparatory stages, through the application 

rocedures and awaited admission, and 

nally the problems surrounding the diffi- 
culties encountered by some students in ad- 
justing to their freshman year. 

Students and their parents are often un- 
sure of the most appropriate method of fil- 
ing applications for college admission. 
With clarity, Dr. Bowles has detailed the 
step-by-step sequence of his recommended 
procedure. 

Incorporated into a number of the an- 
swers are sources of further information, 
for which counselors and students and their 
parents will be grateful. 

This is unquestionably an indispensable 
guide for high school students and their 
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parents, and counselors should have several 
copies on the shelves of their guidance 
library.SaraH SpLaver, Editor-in-Chief, 
Guidance Exchange, New York City. 


<> 


REDEMPTIVE COUNSELING, by Dayton G. 
Van Deusen. Richmond, Virginia: 
John Knox Press, 1960. 191 pp. $3.50. 


ha BOOK could be helpful to three broad 
classes of readers. First, the group for 
whom it was especially written are the 
clergy and those directly engaged in coun- 
seling under religious auspices. This grou 
would also include counselors and guid- 
ance directors and those in similar services 
in a religious affiliated Christian college. 
The treatment clearly takes the Christian 
theological view of man and relates it to 
counseling theory and practice. 

The second group that could find this 
book of value are counselors in secular col- 
leges and universities, who wish to see some 
basic questions about man treated from both 
a counseling and a religious theoretical 
viewpoint. Such crucial questions as, “two 
claims to truth,” i.e., the apparent, but not 
real, conflict, according to the author, be- 
tween a scientific and a theological view of 
man; “the self in Christianity”; and the 
“redemptive experience” related to the 
counseling process. All these are funda- 
mental issues of general personality and 
therapy interest especially as they relate to 
the religious client or patient. 

The third group for whom this book 
could be useful are students’ themselves, 
especially those who find conflicts between 
their Christian beliefs and certain apparent 
difficulties arising, say, in some of their psy- 
chology courses. The author takes the 
view that Christian maturity is a positive 
constructive experience and growth that 
should parallel, inter-relate with, and fur- 
ther psychological growth. In the light of 
this basic thesis, all three groups of readers 
can find much in this little book that is 
constructive, hopeful and religiously re-en- 
forcing.—CHARLES A. Curran, Professor of 
Psychology, Loyola University, Chicago. 
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Publications . . . in brief 
pe GSU clo ela NE ro SS Sen 


Career Decisions in Nursing 


Career Decisions and Professional Ex- 
pectations of N: ursing Students, D. Fox, Lor- 
raine Diamond, & Nadia Jacobowsky, 1961. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
46 pp. $1.50. 


The Institute of Research and Service in Nursing 
Education is sponsoring a series of monographs of 
which this is the first. This monograph reports 
findings from 23 nursing diploma programs, 6 degree 
programs, and 15 colleges for women (included to 
provide a non-professional comparison). The Ta- 
tionale behind selection of the population of in- 
stitutions to be represented (within 1,000 miles of 
New York City) is indeed an obscure one to this 
reviewer, 

The. monograph is organized into five sections— 
the design, reported age at which career decisions 
were made, amount and source of information 
known about the school, nature of doubts as to the 
career decision, professional expectations, plus con- 
clusions and implications, 

Readers might be interested in some of the au- 
thors’ findings, The age of career decision among 
nursing students appears to be much earlier than 
among Hee students (median age of 14 as 
opposed to 17). The authors also find considerable 
lack of information regarding what the first year 
of nursing would be like. The clinical area of ex- 
perience proves to be that area around which most 
anticipated satisfactions (and problems) revolve. 

Comparisons between programs would be more 
compelling if there was some demonstrated equiva- 
lence among the sub-samples as to their intellectual 
ability and the like. 

But the above comments notwithstandin » many 
readers may find some cues of value regarding vo- 
cational development in this particular speciality. 


Experiments in Teaching by TV 


Teaching by Television, Second Edition, 
1961. Ford Foundation, Office of Reports, 
477 Madison Ave. New York 22 SN NY 
87 pp. 

This brochure is a joint publication of the Ford 
Foundation and the Fund for the Advancement of 


Education. The reader who may have vaguely 
understood that some people were doing something 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 
University of Maryland 


Separate sections present Seep ons of work done 
at the college and secondary school levels and be- 
low. Considerable attention is paid to experimental 
efforts to evaluate the impact of the programs under 
controlled conditions. In addition, the results of 
the last few years are compared with earlier in- 
vestigations. The results suggest increasingly favor- 
able leanings toward televised content although the 
limitations and instances of non-significant differ- 
ences are pointed out. 

In the concluding section the report Suggests that 
the question of educational use of television is no 
longer one of whether, but rather one of how, plus 
the attendant questions of in what directions the 
changing role of the instructor should and can 
move, 

It is an impressive document. Some readers will 
be quite stimulated, others perhaps quite threatened. 
The nature of reader reactions may well reflect the 
breadth and flexibility in self-perceptions of the 
instructor's possible roles in the educational process. 


Positive Concepts in Manpower Management 


Manpower Management, New Wrapping 
on Old Merchandise, H. G. Heneman, Jr., 
1960. Industrial Relations Center, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
14 pp. 


This paper was one of those presented at the 18th 
Annual Industrial Relations Conference, where the 


complishes this through considerable incisiveness 
and not without humor, Among other points, he 
observes that criterion measures of effectiveness are 
typically quite negative in their focus (turnover, 
gtievences, absences, strikes, etc.). He observes that 
their relative ease of acquisition does not corre- 
spond with their importance; all of which places 
them much in the same category as conceptions and 
criteria in the broad context of mental health. 
While the idea of positive conceptions of mental 
health are quite Popular, the availability of cri- 


i other than pathology-ori 
variables are few and far between Boma es 


_ The author devotes considerable attention to posi- 
tive conceptions and to needed research and train- 
ing. He notes, however, that many of his diagnoses 
and recommendations have been raised and cadened 


of dismay or of new frontiers 
S of seem to suffi 
reducing motivation for change. isi 
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Student Housing Bibliography 


Student Housing in Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Student Personnel Methods Bulletin, 
Revised, 1961. Western Personnel Insti- 
tute, 1136 Steuben St., Pasadena, Calif. 40 


pp. $2.50. 


This annotated bibliography covers the period 
1956-1960. The materials are indexed by author and 
by institution. The contents are presented under 
the following headings: general; administration; 
discrimination; educational values; financing; food 
service; planning and construction; safety; and spe- 
cial types of housing. 

The short, one paragraph annotations conyey little 
as to the content of the articles and texts, but the 
compilation of such references should be of con- 
siderable help to readers, The wide array of topics 
suggests something of interest to everyone. ‘The 
educational values in student housing do seem un- 
limited even considering how hackneyed the phrase 
sounds and the discrepancies between our words and 
our actions. 


Evaluation of Business Education 


The Education of Businessmen, L. S. Silk, 
Supplementary Paper No. 11, 1960. Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 11 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 44 pp. 


This report of the Business Education Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Development has 
been distributed for the purpose of enlisting the 
cooperation of businessmen as well as educators, 
although for what specific purpose is not entirely 
clear. The material seems to be a synthesis of two 
recently conducted eyaluations of business educa- 
tion in institutions of higher education. Those re- 
ports (the Gordon—Howell and Pierson reports), 
both published in 1959, are quite critical of current 
philosophic, curriculum, and instructional practices. 
‘They find . . . “low standards, low admissions re- 
quirements, low calibre students, inadequate facili- 
ties, superficial teaching, excessive vocationalism, 
neglect of research, and a general atmosphere of 
Stagnation and directionlessness.” Hard words 
these. Many of the bases for criticisms are dis- 
cussed, including those dealing with the curriculum, 
standards, students, faculty, and research and teach- 
ing functions. For some readers the brief de- 
scriptions of several of the variations in business 
education will be enlightening (the case method of 
instruction of the Harvard Business School; the so- 
called environmental approach, stressing education 
in the parien and social sciences; and the approach 
through scientific managerial decision-making). 

The report concludes with 11 recommendations 
for improvement of collegiate programs plus several 
tables of proposed model curriculum offerings. 

While little factual material is presented here, 
the alleged extreme conditions found may well be 
worth the reader’s attention. Supporting data are 
presumably in the Gordon—Howell and Pierson 
volumes. 
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Time Saver for 


Administrators, Speakers, 


Teachers, Researchers 


in 
Guidance and Personnel Work 


GUIDE TO GUIDANCE 


Volume XXIII 44 pages $1.00 


A selected bibliography of 1960 publications: 
books, research studies, articles, and pam- 
phlets. This annual publication presents topi- 
cally organized annotations of professional 
literature for workers in school guidance and 
college personnel work. The GUIDE will help 
you keep abreast of current trends and tech- 
niques and promote your professional deve- 
lopment. 


Edited by 


M. Eunice Hilton, University of Denver, and 
Ellen P. Fairchild, Syracuse University. 


Syracuse University 

GRADUATE PROGRAM IN STUDENT 
PERSONNEL 

820 Comstock Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 


Please send me GUIDE TO GUIDANCE 
at $1.00 per copy. 

Vol. 19 (1956 survey) —____ 

Vol. 20 (1957 survey) _____ 

Vol. 21 (1958 survey) —- 

Vol. 22 (1959 survey) _____ 

Vol. 23 (1960 survey) —- 


(city) (state) 


Enclosed Bill Me 
(Make checks payable to Syracuse University) 
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Information For Contributors 


HIS INFORMATION is intended to assist con- 

tributors in the preparation of material 
to be submitted to the Journal and to in- 
form them of the procedure followed in 
considering articles submitted for publica- 
tion. 
_ The Journal is a publication medium for 
articles dealing with new and significant 
practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in 
training personnel and guidance workers, 
theory, and research which relates to theory 
or which has promise of practical applica- 
tion. Articles in any of these areas are ap- 
propriate for submission to the Journal, 

Clear and concise writing is a critical 
factor in determining acceptability of an 
article. Equally important are proper or- 
ganization and logical development of ideas. 
Persons preparing articles for publication 
frequently find it useful to have their work 
reviewed by a competent person prior to 
submission. Articles reporting research 
should include a statement of the problem, 
description of study population and meth- 
odology, presentation and discussion of 
data, conclusions, and implications for prac- 
tice. 

Length of articles is, of course, related to 
€conomy, structure and organization, and 
clarity in writing. Probably no article 
should be less than a Journal page in length, 
about 750 words, and few articles should 
‘exceed 3,000 to 3,500 words. These are gen- 
eral rules, of course, and may not apply in 
individual instances, since a particular ar- 
ticle may be well over 3,500 words and still 
be excellent material for the Journal. 

All manuscripts must be submitted in 
original and one clear carbon. All material 
including title, author’s name, and refer- 
ences must be double-spaced. Standard 
style practice in Margination and in or- 
ganization of references should be followed. 
Footnotes should be avoided wherever possi- 
‘ble. - Articles not accepted for publication 
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will be returned to authors, but carbons will 
be retained by the Journal. 

All articles for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to The Editor, Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C., and will be 
acknowledged upon receipt. Following pre- 
liminary review by the Editor, articles will 
be sent to Journal reviewers, generally mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board, although in 
special instances the services of consultants 
other than Editorial Board members will be 
secured. As is inevitable, this process takes 
time. 

Articles not accepted after review will be 
returned for revision or rejected as un- 
acceptable for the Journal. Suggestions for 
revision may present technical considera- 
tions or may refer to the need for change in 
Structure, extensive editing, or condensa- 
tion of excessively long manuscripts. Minor 
changes in expression or form are made 
by the Editor without consulting the author. 
In returning articles as unacceptable, the 
author will be given the reasons, as specifi- 
cally as possible, for such action. Experi- 
ence reveals that, generally, two months may 
elapse between acknowledgment of receipt 
of article and notification concerning its 
disposition. An additional number of 
months must be expected to elapse between 
notification of acceptance of the article and 
its appearance in print. This publication 
lag is a result of the need to prepare issues 
considerably in advance, and to maintain 
balance of articles within an issue. 

Proofs of articles accepted for publica- 
tion are sent to authors approximately six 
weeks prior to appearance of the article in 
the Journal and must be returned promptly. 
Changes in galleys not due to printer’s error 
should be avoided if at all Possible. Cost of 
such changes may be charged to the author. 

Fifty reprints of the article are furnished 
free to the author, or senior author in the 
the case of multiple authorship. Additional 
Teprints may be ordered at cost.—Ed. 
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McKNIGHT’S NEW BOOKS 


SIMPLIFIED STATISTICS 


#949 By Robert Koenker. This book, 
for students in education and psychol- 
ogy, presents in an easy to under- 
stand manner the most commonly used 
statistical methods and techniques. It 
builds a ‘“‘use” level of skill in applying 
statistical methods and interpreting 
data. Each statistical procedure is pre- 
sented through a general description; 
the solution and analysis of a sample problem; then 
several problems for practice. The problems which deal 
with educational and psychological data are based on 
small numbers of cases to give you a clearer picture of 
the actual solutions. Although this book is prepared pri- 
marily for master’s degree candidates in education and 
psychology, it is equally helpful to classroom teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators. List price $3.00 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


#773 Raymond N, Hatch. This is a study guide for 
high school juniors and seniors. Units covered include: 
How to get a job; How to succeed on the job; How to 
succeed in college and in other training opportunities; 
How to consider military training; and How to consider 
your plans for marriage. List price $1.00 


PLANNING YOUR SCHOOL LIFE 


#171 By Raymond N. Hatch. Here the author pre- 
sents units such as: Self-discovery; Getting along with 
others; You and your school; etc. all geared to the 
interests and needs of junior high school seventh and 
eighth graders, List price $1.00 


PLANNING YOUR LIFE’S WORK 


#172 By Raymond N. Hatch. The units in this ‘‘Plan- 
ning” book deal with career, school and you; Spare time 
jobs; The world of work; The possibilities and obliga- 
tions. All of these books provide a framework for 
systematic instruction in group guidance. The series 
also presents a guide to instructions in homerooms 
which have a guidance purpose and function. List 
price $1.00 


SEND FOR NEW 
CATALOG OF 
OTHER GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
BOOKS 


-- iiiiiķiiȘĖiȘi 
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GUIDANCE IN 
JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


#706 By Harold F. Cottingham. Here is 
an exceptionally fine book for use in 
counselor education as well as in junior 
high school workshops, in-service training 
programs, faculty study groups and as a 
handbook for the individual teacher and 
guidance worker. Guidance In Junior 
High Schools builds a philosophical frame- 
work, then details the workings of an 
organized guidance program, giving ex- 
amples from specific junior high schools. 
The outstanding practices describe what 
is going on in junior high schools and 
illustrates what are considered to be good. 
guidance practices. List price $6.00 


Other McKnight Books 


o AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 


o GOOD MANNERS—THE 
MAGIC KEY 


e UNDERSTANDING 
OURSELVES 


Send me your New Free Catalog 
and the books circled for 
FREE 30-DAY APPROVAL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY + BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Dept. 901 


Bloomington, Ill. 
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For Greater Peace of Mind... 


INSURE YOUR SALARY! 


ad 


You probably have insurance to pay doctor and hospital bills. But who pays 
your salary if you are out of work for a long period of time because of accident or 
sickness? Where is the money to come from for food, clothing, shelter—and other 
regular expenses? 


- Now you can solve that problem through low-cost Group Income Protection In- 
surance. This insurance, underwritten by Liberty Mutual Insurance Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts, was tailored to the needs of APGA members by your Com- 
mittee on Member Insurance. The plan offers many benefits, It enables you to re- 
ceive a regular income in the event of accident or sickness. Accidental Death Benefits 
are also included, 


This insurance is extremely flexible. There are plans to suit your income and 
plans to round out your present insurance program, regardless of the protection you 


mailed to you shortly. We urge you to give these your careful consideration. Then, 
if you have any questions, don’t hesitate to write to Mr. Fred D. Goss, Administrator, | 
APGA Income Protection Plan, c/o Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 1346 | 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. , 
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from the Editor 


JA E we put our readers on notice that the masthead is changed, 
possibly in the hope that now and again it will be looked at. 
Editorial Board members serve for a three-year period except if they 
fill others’ unexpired terms. We lose this year the knowledgableness, 
understanding, and competence of Ralph F. Berdie. Fortunately Douglas 
D. Dillenbeck has been reappointed for a three-year term. We are fortu- 
nate also in the current appointment by the APGA Executive Council to 
the Editorial Board of Lawrence H. Stewart of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Our present publication backlog is at once cause for congratulation 
and concern. The receipt of more and more sound articles speaks well 
for progress in the field and for the Journal. It does mean, however, 
that our publication lag now averages eight to ten months. Our patient, 
or so understandably impatient, authors should be aware of this fact. It 
does not help much to know that all professional journals suffer from 
awesome publication lag. One of the resulting side effects is that 
researchers and others cannot know work already accomplished that may 
be related to and affect their own. This is why, starting with this issue, we 
will present periodically lists of accepted manuscripts awaiting publica- 
tion. Such lists will appear as well in the December, March, and May 
issues, 

It is good to announce that starting with this issue 50 reprints will be 
furnished free to the author, or senior author in the case of multiple 
authorship. Additional reprints may be ordered at cost. 

We are changing the pages devoted to “Letters to the Editor” to “Letters 
and Comments,” as a more appropriate designation of a useful section. 
Readers are invited to use this section extensively.—Editor 
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Association Activities 


CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


Edward Landy Presented 
1961 Nancy C. Wimmer Award 


T THE APGA Banquet held during the 
A Association’s Denver Convention in 
March, Dr. Edward Landy was presented 
the 1961 Nancy C. Wimmer Award. The 
$1,000 award was established to honor the 
memory and ideals of Mrs. Nancy C. Wim- 
mer who served on the staff of Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., Chicago, from 1944 
until her death in 1958. Made annually by 
APGA, the award is for outstanding initia- 
tive, creativeness, or leadership in establish- 
ing, developing, or improving guidance and 
counseling practices in schools and industry 
in America. 

Dr. Landy is Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Newton, Massachusetts, in charge 
of pupil personnel services and special edu- 
cation, and is a lecturer in education at 
Harvard University. He was chosen as the 
winner of the Nancy C. Wimmer Award for 
his outstanding leadership in the develop- 
ment of a cooperative relationship between 
the Newton school system and graduate 
schools of the greater Boston area, provid- 
ing supervised field experience for graduate 
students in guidance and personnel and re- 
lated disciplines. Harvard University, 
Brandeis University, Boston College, Boston 
University, Smith College School of Social 
Work, and Simmons College are participat- 
ing in this program which has provided the 
stimulation for a number of research proj- 
ects. 

In recognition of Dr. Landy’s outstand- 
ing achievement, a special Nancy C. Wim- 
mer Award Plaque was presented to the 
Newton Board of Education by APGA Past- 
President Dugald S. Arbuckle at a formal 
meeting of the Board on May 18. 
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An APGA Life Subscriber, Dr. Landy is a 
Past-President of the American School 
Counselor Association and a Professional 
Member of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

He began his work in education as a 
teacher in the South Junior High School, in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, and later became 
head counselor at the North Quincy High 
School. From Quincy he went to Abing- 
ton, Masschusetts, to serve as principal of 
that community's high school. 

While at Abington, Dr. Landy was 
granted a leave of absence to work as Direc- 
tor of the Occupational Adjustment Study, 
a project financed by the General Educa- 
tion Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and sponsored by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 

Before coming to Newton, Dr. Landy was 
Director of Guidance at Montclair High 
School, New Jersey. During World War II, 
on leave of absence from Montclair, he held 
the title of Operations Analyst with the 
U. S. Air Force, 

He has taught summer courses at various 
universities including the University of 
Maine, New York University, University of 
Vermont, and Harvard University. Dr. 
Landy received his doctorate in the field of 
guidance from Harvard, 

Associate Director of the American Child 
Guidance Association, Dr. Landy is also a 
Fellow of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and the Massachusetts Psychological 
Association, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, and consultant with the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, Boston. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS SHOULD BE 
THE FIRST CHOICE 


of girls who do not go to college 


Why is it that so many bright high fschool graduates who don’t{gogtogcollege may 
end up as file clerks? 

The answer is simple. The business world attracts them, but their lack of any’ 
specialized training limits them to the low-salaried jobs. Such girls need the concen- 
trated, specialized and practical training only business schools offer. 

The business schools in your area are well qualified to teach the secretarial skills 
these academic high school graduates need for success in the business world. BUT, only 
one school offers the vital PLUS FACTOR which can be so important to a student’s future. 

Only one school in each city is selected to offer sPEEDWRITING, the modern ABC short- 
hand. This school has complete secretarial, executive secretarial, and medical secretarial 
courses based on the SPEEDWRITING shorthand system, which is the easiest to learn, the 
easiest to write and the easiest to read back. 


For further information on how the business schools in your area can help you, write to: 


Guidance Department 


ered 


THE 79 COMPANY 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN MORE THAN 400 CITIES 
SA aE ETI FO Pa 
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Income Protection Insurance for APGA Members 


HE APGA COMMITTEE on Member In- 

surance has spent more than a year 
studying the insurance needs of APGA 
members and considering ways of meeting 
those needs. While the Committee recog- 
nized that life insurance and catastrophic 
medical expense insurance programs would 
be highly desirable, it decided to give top 
priority to the development of a plan which 
would provide members with a regular in- 
come during periods of prolonged disability 
due to sickness or accident. 

Why income protection? Most guidance 
personnel are employed by schools, colleges, 
and other institutions which offer a variety 
of sick-leave and salary continuation plans. 
Unfortunately, these plans seldom provide 
long-term protection in the event of dis- 
ability. In some instances, the time that 
one’s salary continues may depend on length 
of service or the current state of an institu- 
tion’s budget. Even institutions with gen- 
erous employee benefits seldom feel that 
they can obligate themselves to continue 
salary payments beyond a few months. The 
employed individual is thus faced with the 
hazard of loss of income when he needs it 
most urgently. His expenses for food, 
clothing, and shelter continue even when his 
income ceases. Upon recovery, he is likely 
to find himself heavily in debt. 

To meet this problem, a number of guid- 
ance and personnel workers have arranged 
income protection insurance through their 
places of employment or through their state 
education associations. However, many 
such plans, when carefully examined, are 
found _inadequate—either because the 
weekly benefits are too low or the duration 
of benefits too short. 

How the APGA Plan was developed. In 
devising a. plan to overcome these short- 
comings, the APGA Committee on Member 
Insurance had the benefit of advice and 
counsel from Mr. Laurence Ackerman, 
Dean of the School of Business at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. The Committee was 
also able to draw extensively on the experi- 
ence of the Insurance Committee of the 
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American Psychological Association, which 
inaugurated an income protection plan for 
APA members in 1956. There are now ap- 
proximately 5,000 psychologists in the APA 
plan. Claims paid to participants in that 
plan over the past five years exceeded a half 
million dollars. 

With the help of Dean Ackerman, the 
Committee prepared specifications for the 
APGA Plan and conducted discussions with 
insurance company representatives, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company of Boston, 
which underwrites the APA plan, was also 
selected to underwrite our plan. 

Features of the Plan. To provide a maxi- 
mum of flexibility, the Plan offers each in- 
dividual several options to tailor the plan 
to his own needs and circumstances. 

Weekly Benefits, Participants have a 
choice of four benefit schedules—$75, $100, 
$125, or $150 per week. Good insurance 
practice advises that an individual’s weekly 
benefit (from all income protection cover- 
age) should not exceed 75 per cent of his 
regular weekly income. 

Duration of Benefits. Individuals may 
elect sickness benefits with a maximum 
duration of either two years or five years. 
Accident benefits continue for as long as the 
individual is disabled—which could be for 
as long as he lives. 

Waiting Periods. Benefits payable under 
the plan begin after the individual has been 
disabled for a specified number of days: 
—Those electing sickness benefits of two 
years’ duration may choose waiting periods 
of 28 days, 90 days, or 180 days. —Those 
electing sickness benefits of five years’ dura- 
tion may choose waiting periods of 180 days 
or 365 days only. (These options are in- 
tended mainly for members who have rea- 
sonably good short-term coverage at their 
places of employment, but who wish added 
protection against long-term illness.) 

Enrollment. All APGA members who 
are gainfully employed on a full-time basis 
(30 hours per week or more) and who have 
not reached their 60th birthday will be 
eligible for coverage under the income pro- 
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tection plan offering two years or five years 
of sickness benefits. Members who/are over 
the age of 55 are not eligible for the five- 
year sickness benefit. $ 

In the fall of 1961, there will be a 90-day 
open enrollment period during which any 
eligible member may join the plan regard- 
less of his health history. Thereafter, any 
member who wishes to enroll in the plan or 
who wishes to increase his benefits will be 
required to provide evidence of insurability 
acceptable to Liberty Mutual. Such evi- 
dence may include a physical examination 
at the applicants’ expense. 

Once the plan is in operation, new mem- 
bers become eligible to join the plan after 
they have completed six months of mem- 
bership in APGA. They will enjoy a 60- 
day open enrollment period. 

Premiums. The premiums to be paid 
vary with the (1) amount of weekly benefit, 
(2) the length of the waiting period selected, 
and (3) the duration of sickness benefits. 
Each individual pays a level premium based 
on his attained age at the time he enrolled 
in the plan. His premium remains the same 
as long as he continues in the plan and does 
not change his benefits. Should he wish to 
increase his benefits, he would pay for the 
added coverage at the rate applicable to 
his age group. 

Although most insurance companies 
charge a higher rate for women than for 
men, the APGA plan makes no such distinc- 
tion. However, if experience indicates that 
higher rates are warranted for women, the 
necessary adjustments will, of course, be 
made at some later date. 

At the end of each three-year period, the 
company will make available to the Associa- 
tion any surplus funds resulting from the 
application of the experience rating plan. 
While no member may claim a pro rata 
share of the refund, it is anticipated that a 
portion of any refund may be used to re- 
duce premiums in the form of premium 
credits. Part may be used to increase bene- 
fits to members, and a portion may be held 
as a special contingency reserve to offset the 
possibility of a rate increase. The APGA 
Board has indicated that the expense of 
Committee operations, including consultant 
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services, may also be charged against any 
funds returned to the Association. 

Termination of Coverage. The Master 
Policy is to be held by APGA. Members 
who enroll in the plan will receive certifi- 
cates detailing their benefits. No indi- 
vidual’s insurance will terminate as long as 
the Master Policy remains in force, unless 
that individual ceases to be eligible for coy- 
erage as defined in the contract. 

The plan described above provides excel- 
lent coverage both as to the range of weekly 
benefits available and the duration of bene- 
fits. Moreover, the cost is substantially less 
than one would pay for comparable cover- 
age on an individual basis. The savings are 
especially great for younger age groups. 

iy hy sepa it saul He eaea. While 
the cost of coverage was an important con- 
sideration in selecting Liberty Mutual as 
the underwriter, even more important was 
the intangible factor of service. On this 
score, Liberty Mutual has an outstanding 
record. Service on the claims of APA mem- 
bers has been fast and equitable—as wit- 
nessed by the fact that there have been 
virtually no complaints or quibbles over a 
period of more than five years. Liberty's 
claims service is decentralized with broad 
settling authority delegated to its many 
branch offices. Thus, most claims can be 
settled locally and paid quickly. 

This overview of how the plan was de- 
veloped, what it provides, and why Liberty 
Mutual was selected as the underwriter is 
not intended to cover all aspects of the 
plan. For example, no mention has been 
made of the $5,000 accidental death or 
dismemberment benefit, nor of the $100 al- 
lowance for accidental medical expenses. 
These and other details are covered in a 
descriptive brochure being mailed to all 
APGA members and in the certificate which 
will be issued to each insured individual. 
Any questions regarding the plan should 
be sent to Mr. Fred Goss, Administrator of 
the APGA Income Protection Plan, c/o Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C. 

COMMITTEE ON MEMBER INSURANCE: Olive 
King Bray, A. Pemberton Johnson, J. Dale 
Weaver, Benjamin Shimberg, Chairman. 


WHO’S WHO 


and Where 


We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor —Ed, 


Witam S. Gururiz, Executive Dean, 
Student Relations, at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Athens, has left that institution 
after 25 years to succeed his father as Presi- 
dent of the Buckeye Federal Savings and 
Loan Association in Columbus. Dr. Guth- 
rie, who has served the Buckeye since 1955, 
assumed his new duties on September 1. 


B. G. Raines, Director of Pupil Personnel 
Services, Montgomery County Public 
Schools, Dayton, Ohio, joined the Counselor 
Education Staff of the College of Education, 
Ohio University, Athens, in late July. Mr. 
Raines’, particular assignment is the ex- 
tension and development of Ohio Uni- 
versity’s program for the preparation of el- 
ementary school guidance workers, 


Wituiam A. Hays has been named Di- 
rector of the National Institute on Work- 
shop Standards, Washington, D. C. The 
Institute is sponsored by the National Re- 
habilitation Association and the National 
Association of Sheltered and Homebound 
Programs. Dr. Hays was Director of the 
Veterans’ Testing Service, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 


Cartes A. SuxMAN has been appointed 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services and 
Administrative Assistant to the Superintend- 
ent, Levittown (New York) Public Schools. 
He was formerly Guidance Director of Lev- 


ittown’s Jonas Salk Junior-Senior High 
Schools, 
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Frances Oratinp Triccs, Chairman of 
the Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Inc., and Adjunct Professor of English 
at Pace College, New York City, directed an 
intensive work-conference in reading for 
teachers at Pace College, July 5—14: A sec- 
ond two-week conference was scheduled 
early in August at the Committee’s head- 
quarters in Mountain Home, North Caro- 
lina. 


PAuL J. Centi, Assistant Director of the 
Office of Psychological Services, Fordham 
University, New York City, assumed the 
position of Director of the Counseling 
Center at the College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on September 1. 


Dav R. Cook, Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation at Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, is spending this year as a Ful- 
bright Lecturer in vocational guidance and 
tests and measurements at Allahabad Uni- 
versity, India. 


Rosrrr J. Hogy has left his position as 
Director of Guidance, Brownfield (Texas) 
Public Schools to join the staff of California 
Test Bureau in Birmingham, Alabama, as 
an Evaluation and Guidance Consultant. 


MrrcHeLL Drees, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology in charge of Counselor 
Education at The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., for 80 years has 
been granted leave of absence for this aca- 
demic year to serve on the staff of Shippens- 
burg State College, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Viotet G. Bica, Ohio APGA Council 
President, is leaving her position as School 
Psychologist in the Cleveland Heights City 
School District as of September to accept the 
position of School Psychologist in the 
Shaker Heights (Ohio) City Schools. 


Harry R. Her is now State Supervisor of 
Guidance, Counseling, and Testing in the 
State Department of Education of West 
Virginia. 
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Jack G. Hurron, Jr., formerly a Counsel- 
ing Psychologist with Reynolds, Merrill, 
Brunson and Associates of Denver, Colo- 
rado, has joined the staff of Walter V. 
Clarke Associates, Inc, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, as Director of its newly 
opened Community Testing Center. 


CHARLES L. Sewa tt, Past-President of the 
Greater Boston Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, has been appointed Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Academic Affairs, The 
Robert Morris School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. He leaves Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts, where he has been a Teacher, 
Guidance Director, and Vice President. 


Rortano D. Topp has retired from the 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Educational 
Service of the Central Office, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, after 35 years counseling serv- 
ice there, with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and in the public schools of Jackson, 
Michigan. After a trip throughout the 
United States, he and Mrs. Todd will return 
to their home in Arlington, Virginia. 


Davip A. STRAND has been appointed 
Dean of Student Personnel at Southeast 
Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau. 
He previously served as Assistant Dean. 


Deceased: 


H. Extiotr Cuarree, Assistant to the 
President, Green Mountain College, Poult- 
ney, Vermont, in March, 1961. 


Reverend Davin R. Dunican, S.J., Di- 
rector of the Office of Student Personnel, 
The College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, March 11, 1961. 


Stuart C. Peterson, Director, Student 
Personnel Services, and Chairman, Division 
of Social Sciences, Simpson College, Indian- 
ola Iowa, April 18, 1961. 


Mary B. Basso, Supervisor of Guidance 
and Placement in the Providence (Rhode 
Island) Public Schools, May 4, 1961. 
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AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 


Comparison of Membership by States 
1960 and 1961 


April 30, April 30, 
Boso > 1961” 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

on 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 
Foreign 


Toran Meupersmp 11,411 13,953 
* 1960 figure includes Canada, 


CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS 
for the 
1962 APGA CONVENTION 


Ape? MEMBERS are invited to prepare research reports for a program of papers on 
significant research in the personnel and guidance field to be presented at the 
APGA Convention in Chicago, Illinois, April 16-19. The authors of those re- 
ports accepted by the Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers will 
be invited to read them at the Convention as part of this program. The following 
instructions are given for those members interested in submitting their research 
reports for review by the Committee, 


e Manuscripts should be prepared in full length in final, edited form. They should 
be typed, double-spaced, in triplicate on 8!/2 X 11 bond paper, with a one-inch 
margin, 


The length of the manuscript must not exceed 15 minutes’ reading time. The 
paper to be read may be a narrative summary of the research, if preferred, and may 
be accompanied by a duplicated, full technical report of the study. This option 
frees the speaker to talk about the meaning of the research rather than reciting a 
series of significant numbers. People employing this option will be expected to 
submit to the Committee both the paper to be read and the technical report to be 
handed out to the audience. 


The following information must accompany the report: name of the person who 
will deliver the report; his or her title; institution or agency represented; address 
(street, city, and state); and plans to hand out complete study reports or use visual 
aids, 


Final copy must be received b 


y the Committee Chairman not later than December 7, 
7961. 


¢ Send manuscripts to: Josepa L. FRENCH 


Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers 
College of Education 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 
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Accepted Manuscripts Awaiting Publication 


The Committee on the Scientific Status of 
Counseling Psychology, Division 17, Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, points to the 
unfortunate lag between the time when an 
article is accepted for publication and when 
it appears in print. We are reminded that 
during this period, other investigators and 
writers may be addressing themselves to 
similar problems or fail to make use of po- 
tentially useful information. As a partial 
way of meeting this problem we are urged 
to publish lists of accepted manuscripts with 
names and addresses of the authors. 

We are glad to do so. Our list of manu- 
scripts follows (the addresses given are 
those of the senior authors). Periodically 
lists of manuscripts accepted in the interim 
between issues will be published.—Editor 


Aut Asap, AHMAD. University of Tehran, Iran. 
The Development of Student Personnel Work in 
Tran. 

ARNHOLTER, ETHELWYNE G. Indianapolis Goodwill 
Industries, Indiana. The Validity of Fisher's Mal- 
adjustment and Rigidity Scales as an Indicator of 
Rehabilitation. 

Baker, Robert L., and Scuurz, Ricnarn E. Arizona 
State University, Tempe. A Criterion Factor An- 
alysis of The Case of Mickey Murphy 

Brunpace, Erven, and Frank, STANLEY D. San Diego 
County Schools, California, Effective Use of the 
Career Conference Concept in San Diego County. 

CASHEN, VALJEAN M. Arlington High School, Arling- 
ton Heights, Illinois, A Different Technique in 
Group Testing. 

Cuarman, Rocer W. Modesto City Schools, Cali- 
fornia. School Suspension as Therapy. 

Cneney, TRUMAN M. University of Nevada, Reno. 
A Plan for Developing Appropriate Techniques for 
Responding to Counselee Statements. 

Cook, Davin R., and Martinson, Witam D. 
Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Relationship of Certain Course Work in 
High School to Achievement in College. 

Crane, WittiaM J. Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti. Practices and Problems in Residence 
Hall Planning. 
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Crookston, Burns B. University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. Selectivity as a Factor in Fraternity Scholas- 
tic Achievement. 

Davis, DONALD A., HAGEN, NELLIE, and STROUF, Jum. 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo. Oc- 
cupational Choice of Twelve Year Olds. 

Estrin, HERMAN A. Newark College of Engineering, 
New Jersey. Guidance Programs in Science and 
Engineering. 

Gamsie, GLENN W, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, ‘The Association of Certain Pre-College Ex- 
periences with the Number of Curriculum Changes 
Made by College Students, 

Ginson, Rosert L. The University of Toledo, Ohio. 
Pupil Opinions of High School Guidance Pro- 
grams. 

Granz, Epwarp C. Boston University, Massachu- 
setts. Emerging Concepts and Patterns of Guid- 
ance in American Education. 

GotpMan, Epwin, and Sotorr, Asner. Chicago Jew- 
ish Vocational Service, 1 South Franklin Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, Issues in Rehabilitation 
Workshops. 

Gurinovarp, Donato E., and RYCHLAK, JOSEPH. 
Montana State College, Bozeman. Personality 
Correlates of Sociometric Popularity in Ele- 
mentary School Children. 

HARRINGTON, Jonn H. 7615 McGroarty Street, 
Tujunga, California. Contributions of the Junior 
College Newspaper to the Counseling Program, 

Hascatt, Eowarp O. The City College, New York 
City. Predicting Success in High School Foreign 
Language Study. 

Herman, Louis M., and Zriccer, Martin L. The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park. 
The Effectiveness of Interpreting Freshman Coun- 
seling-Test Scores to Parents in a Group Situation, 

Hewer, Vivian H., and Neuseck, Gernarp. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Occupations of 
Fathers and Mothers of Entering University of 
Minnesota Freshmen, Fall, 1959 

Hopkins, Rosert P., and McDantet, Saran W. 
Board of Education, Milford, Connecticut. Criti- 
cal Problems in Pupil Personnel Administration. 

Hoyt, Kennet B. State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. What the School Has a Right to Expect of 
its Counselor. (Comments—Lawrence H. Stewart, 
University of California, Berkeley.) 


Hutson, P. W. University of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Foundations of the Curriculum for the Ed- 
ucation of Homeroom Teachers. 

Jacoss, ApranaM, and Hay, Jonn E. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. Voca- 
tional Reporting in the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Process. 

KIRK, BARBARA, GOODSTEIN, LEONARD D., and CUM- 
MINGs, Rocer W. University of California, Berke- 
ley. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank and 
Collegiate Nursing Education, 

Kir-Stimon, WiLuIAM. Rehabilitation Institute of 
Chicago, 401 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Rehabilitation Counseling with Cardiac Children 
in Chicago. 

Kore, Eart A., and Treat, CAROL L, The Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. Identifying “Student-Ori- 
ented” Teachers. 

Korzi, Jonn R. The College of Steubenville, Ohio. 
The Relationship Between the Washburne Ad- 
justment Inventory and Other Types of Social Ad- 
justment Criteria for a Group of College Fresh- 
men. 

Lirsert, Laurence. Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, New York. Social Factors in Vocational 
Development. 

Magur, MARTIN L. and Srake, Rogert E. Concor- 
dia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. The 
Value Patterns of Men Who Voluntarily Quit 
Seminary Training. 

MARINER, ALLEN Sọ, BRANDT, EDITH, STONE, EDMUND 
C., and Mirmow, EsrHer Ler. 1300 Bancroft 
Avenue, San Leandro, California. Group Consul- 
tation with Public School Personnel—A Two-year 
Study. 

MEDALIA, NARUM Z. Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. Marriage and Adjustment: In 

College and Out. 

MILLIKEN, Rosert. South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. Realistic Occupational Appraisal by 
High School Seniors. 


MorMan, Rogert R. Los Angeles State College, 
California, Automation and Counseling. 

MurrHY, GARDNER. Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kansas. New Vistas in Personality Research. 

Novis, Freperick W., Marra, Joseru L., Rosse, 
A. ARTHUR, and Toores, Witt1AM B. Connecticut 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, Hartford. 
A Comparative Study of Methods Used in Evalu- 
ating Vocational Rehabilitation Potential. 

NUGENT, Frank A. Los Angeles State College, Cali- 
fornia. Interest-Aptitude Congruency: A Theo- 
retical Synthesis and a Suggested Method of 
Investigation. 

PatTERSON, C. H. University of Illinois, Urbana. A 
Note on the Construct Validity of the Concept of 
Empathy. 

Pierson, Rowtanp R. Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. Changes of Majors by University 
Students. 

PouLMan, Epwarp. Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal, Chillicothe, Ohio. Changes in Client Prefer- 
ences During Counseling. 

Prusox, RaLrH E. State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Student, Student Personnel Worker, and 
Parent Attitudes Toward Student Discipline. 

Rarsron, Nancy C. Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Ohio. A Study of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Ramsey, GLENN V. 3301 Greenlee Drive, Austin, 
Texas. The Referral Task In Counseling. 

ROCKWELL, Perry J., JR, and RoTHNEY, Joun W, M. 
Indiana University, Bloomington. Some Social 
Ideas of Pioneers in the Guidance Movement. 

Rosen, Nep A., and Van Horn, Jonn W, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. Selection of Col- 
lege Scholarship Students: Statistical vs. Clinical 
Methods. 

ROSSBERG, ROBERT, and JAQUES, MARCELINE. Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, New York. The Role of the Group 
in Patient Evaluation, Counseling and Manage- 
ment, 
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Chicago, Illinois 


Outstanding Exhibits . 


For Broadening Professional Horizons, attend the 


1962 APGA CONVENTION 


April 16—19 
Latest Advances in Guidance and Counseling 
Family Activities . 


THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Sherman 


Placement Service 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 


Scumint, Lyte D. University of Maryland, College 
Park. Concepts of the Role of Secondary School 
Counselors. 

SEARLES, AYSEL, JR. 225 Hoffman Street, Vestal, 
New York. The Effectiveness of Limited Counsel- 
ing in Improving the Academic Achievement of 
Superior College Freshmen. 

SEYMOUR, Jonn C., and Gururie, Fain A. Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University. Description of a 
Summer Program Combining Freshman Orienta- 
tion, Counseling, and Counselor Preparation. 

Stnick, DANIEL, and Horrock, Rosert. San Fran- 
cisco State College, California. Research on the 
Teaching of Occupations, 1959—1960. 

Surer, Donar E. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Vocational Guidance in 
France: A Participant Observer Reports. (Sym- 
posium: Guidance in Other Countries. See W. 
M. Wise and C. G. Wrenn.) 

WALDKOETTER, RAYMOND O. DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. A Comparative Guidance 
Study: Group Counseling Effects with Selected 
African Student-Teachers, 

Wart, Harvey W. Marks, E., Ford, D. H, 
and ZricLter, M. L. The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. Estimates of the Concur- 
rent Validity of the WAIS and Normative Distri- 
butions for College Freshmen. 

WARNATH, CHARLES F., and Forpycr, HucH R. Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. Inventoried Values of 
Entering College Freshmen. 

WELLINGTON, JEAN. Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts. Observation Program, an Informal 
Experiment in Counselor Training in the Public 
Schools. 

Wituramson, E. G. University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. Student Personnel Workers’ Responsi- 
bility for Students’ Expression on Social Issues. 

Witson, Jonn A. R., and Stier, LEALAND D. Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara. The Signifi- 
cance for Guidance of the Instability of Sub-scores 
on Forms of SRA Primary Mental Ability Tests. 

Wise, W. M. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. With Roots in the Sand— 
Japanese University Students Today. (Sympo- 
sium: Guidance in Other Countries: see D. E. 
Super and C. G. Wrenn.) 

Woner, Niets C., and Hatt, Wittram E. Nebraska 
State Department of Education, Lincoln. 
Analysis of Peer Ratings. 

Wotcorr, Howard. 180 University Avenue, Palo 
Alto, California. A Vocational Development Pro- 
gram for Welfare Recipients. 

Wrenn, C. GirLeerT. University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. “Counseling” in British Universities. 
(Symposium: Guidance in Other Countries: see 
D. E. Super and W. M. Wise.) 
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. . . for every school counselor, for 
every college guidance office, for 
every social service agency . . . 

The American Board on Professional 
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vocational counseling services of 165 


agencies in the United States, Puerto 


Rico, and Canada. 
$1.50 per copy 


discount available on quantity orders 
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American Personnel 
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Guidance Association 
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Washington 9, D. C. 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between January 
10, 1961, and May 25, 1961. This listing is 
the second supplement to the 1961-1962 
APGA Directory of Members, published in 
January, 1961. The first supplement ap- 
peared in the May, 1961, Journal. 


A 


Aanon, Dorones T Carver Jr HS, New Orleans, La. 
Girls Couns. 3,5 

Asxxs, Patsy S 5958 Kalaniakale Hwy, Honolulu 16, 
Hawaii, Couns, 3,5 

Apams, Canryste F 1840 Silver Lake Ave, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, Supv, 6P 

Avas, GLENN A 23723 Patterson, Eugene, Ore. Stu 
Rehab Couns. 6A 

Apams, Roserra M Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga, 5S 

Acnicoa, Marrnew V 2180 Ryer Ave, New York 57, 
N.Y. Empl Interv & Voc Couns. 1,3 

Anant, Ruopa H 1021 S Chestnut St, Escondido, Calif. 
Couns, 5 

Aununpr, Norman K 2944 Pine Ave, Slayton, Minn. 3 

Anot Ronenr P St Augustine HS, San Diego 4, Calif. 


Axentxy, Mancaner D 104 Laurel Lane, Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa. Guid Couns, 3,5 

Avuxanpen, Ropent, Jn 2141 Allen St, New Orleans, La, 
Boys Couns, 3,5 

bya Smmuxy J Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 
5 

ALEXANDER, Trnnesa C Twining Admin Annex #8, Third 
St, Washington 1, D.C. Supy Dir D.C, Pub Schs. 3,5 

Smee Joux W 533 W Call St, Tallahassee, Fla. Stu. 


Aurora, Faxpenicx C 122 E Lincoln Ave, Hartford, Wis. 
Sch Psychomet. 5 


Araway, Wittiam H Wilbur Hall, Stanford Univ, Stan- 
ford, Calif, Asst Dean Men, 1 

Avtnavon, Aroen 619 Park Rd, Newton, Kans. Dir 
Guid. 1,5 

ALLEN, Arice J Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga, Stu. 5S 

Fan, g GavLono 1500 E Michigan St, Indianapolis 7, 


or ig T 515 Finkbine Park, Iowa City, In, Grad 
itu. 


ALLEN, Ricnann 580 Gaviey Ave, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Res Advis, 1 

Attan, FLonexce D 1128 Deakin St, Moscow, Idaho. 
Grad Stu. 18 

ALmon, Jonn M 21016 Airport Rd, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Grad Stu, 9 

Atmvic, Drew O 7810 56th Dr, NE, Marysville, Wash. 

Á Dean ae DAP 
NDERSON, CLana M 2422 Pills! Ave, Minn a 
Minn. Couns. 5 ETAT arg 

„ Esku, L 601 Normandy Rd, McPherson, Kans. 

Couns. 5 

Axpenson, Jonx G 9522 41st Ave, Elmhurst 73, N.Y, 
Stu. 6A 

ANDERSON, JULIA 
Wash. Couns. 5 

Axpenson, Mruponen § 1730 Davison St, Richland, Wash. 
Girls Couns. 5 

ay ary) Nonwa K 2470 Como Ave, St Paul 8, Minn, 

ty. 


7004 Sacramento, SW, Tacoma 99, 


1 Style and abbreviations used in this listin; 
from 1961-1962 APGA Directory of Members, Ausa 
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ANnNpERsoN, PAuL H so Hills 121-11, Carbondale, Ml. 
Grad Asst, Off Stu Affairs. 1S ý $ 
Anperson, Raymonp O 21g E Downie St, Alma, Mich. 
Stu. 5 ‘ 5 

Anperson, Tomas C 151 Hawthorne, Pullman, Wash. 
Grad Stu. 5A 

AnGLE, Resa H Rural No 3, Bellefontaine, Ohio. Tchr. 
3,4 

Annonsen, Gene W 609 Univ Village, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn, Stu, 3 

Antes, Ricar L OU Box 4, Gamertsfelder Hall, 
Athens, Ohio, Head Res, Gamertsfelder Hall. 18,4 

Antony, Manx 118 Kent Hall, Kansas State Univ, Kent, 
Ohio, Asst Dean Men. 1 

APPLEMAN, Venne G 325 W Dodge St, Port Washington, 
Wis. Guid Couns. 5 

105 Harvard North, Seattle 2, Wash, 


Avusustson, Janice A IU Tower Cen, C130, Bloomington, 
Ind. Asst Head Couns. 1S 

Austiy, Lroyp A 304 Fairfax Ave, NW, Roanoke, Va. 5 

Avent, CATHERNE 50 Addison Ave., London W 11, Eng- 
land. Careers Advis Couns. 3 

AxeLrop, Wit1M 9311 E Prairie Rd, Skokie, Ill. 3 


Baaver, Witt1aMm H 312 West Ave, Newark, N.Y, Guid 
Couns, 5 

Baca, Jonn E 2920 San Pedro, NE, Albuquerque, N, 
Mex. Guid Couns. DAP 

Bacnetter, Jonn D, Jn Woodland Terr, Apt 69, Au- 
burn, Ala. Couns. 1,3 

Bacnxat, Frank E South Plainfield HS, South Plainfield, 
NJ. Guid Dir, 3 

Bacon, Rosenr § Harbor Ave, Marblehead, Mass. Grad 
Stu. 1S 

Baccerr, Many R 925 Mulberry St, Abilene, Tex. Couns, 
DAP 


Baxen, Emmatou W 679 10th Ave, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Couns, 5 

Baken, Hore 29081/2 E First St, Long Beach 3, Calif. 
Couns. 3 

irr Rersy 500 A-East, Greenville, N.C. Grad Stu. 


Batpwi, Ameria H 3704 Manor Rd, Apt 3, Chevy Chase 
15, Md. Grad Stu. 5S 

BALropano, Moprsto Apartado No 2006, Managua, 
Nicaragua. Vice-Dir Voc Tech Inst. 3 

Baner, Nancy 322 llth Ave, S, Renton, Wash, Empl 
Couns. 3 

BARRY, Anna S BSTC, Lucina Hall Muncie, Ind. Dir. 


Bannes, Hetzn M 1607 Ridge Rd, Iowa City, Ia, Dir 
Bus & Indus Placemt. 1 


Bann, Davm C 4563 Tyler Ave, Arlington, Calif. Guid 


Banna, Many M Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 5S 
Bannos, Nicoras R Instituto Pedagogico, 615, Barquisi- 
meto, Venezuela. Chief Dept. Educ & Psych. 3 
Barry, Micnart S 3804 Valdez Dr, Des Moines 10, Ia. 
Dir Tstng & Couns, 1 
Barry, Nex E 2303 
A Tchr & Resch Asst. 3 
ARTLETT, Creo R 512 E Fourth 5 
Mohn Clean St, St John, Kans 


ae Georcia $ Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 


Mid Lane 9A, Houston 27, Tex. 


BantLNG, Herset C 
Dir Test & Msmt. 


Bassırr, Wit1am C 154 Chandi 
Gaia. A andler Blvd, Macomb, Ill. 


Bares, Rura G 1103 Kenist 
Calif. Tobe G ar eniston Ave, Los Angeles 19, 


Bean, Witam J 6536 Mohawk 
Pes Dir & yl eA lohawk Ave, El Paso, Texas. 


Beck, Ceria F 12528 Woodside Dr, Saratoga, Calif, 3 


610 Ninth St, Brookings, S.D. 
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Betcuen, Prisciuta 16 Ellwood Rd, Melrose 76, Mass. 
Guid Couns, 5 

Brvtincar, LinpA M 1680 Moss St, Eugene, Ore, Stu. 
1s 

Benner, Exeanon G 2332 Clay St, Murphysboro, Il. 
Rehab Trainee (Assoc). 6A 

BENJAMIN, Grupert L 721 Troy Ave, Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 
Empl Interv & Couns. 3 

Brenna, Atrrep H 3 Tulip Dr, Gaithersburg, Md. Couns. 
5 


Beannanpr, Barsana A 2507 Arundel Rd, 1, Mt Rainier, 
Md. Tchr-Couns. 5 

BrenreMANn, Norman P 6301 W Berridge Lane, Glendale, 
Ariz, Grad Stu, 3 

Benny, Vmor1a M Cherry Creek HS, Englewood, Colo. 

Couns. 3 

BenrymLL, A Mack 508 E Ninth St, Greenville, N.C. 3 

Bessme, Jack D 415 Harrison St, Pueblo, Colo. Asst 
Dir Stu Pers, 1 

Bie, Rotanp E, Jn 
Asst Dean, 1 

Bracuiy, Ropert G 710 Hirth St, Columbia, Mo. 
6A 


1908 Loma Vista, Victoria, Tex. 
Stu. 


Brack, Everyn C 205 Haymond St, Fairmont, W.Va. 
Guid Couns. 5 

barn Mase L Michigan State Uniy, East Lansing, Mich, 
tu, 

Bram, Faepenick P, Jn 4843 Farlin, St Louis 15, Mo. 
Asst Prin. DAP 

Buarspeit, Epwanp B, Jn 360 F, Flavet 2, Gainesville, 
Fla. „Adv Degree Stu. 3 

Brasenak, HowAnp 29 Academy St, Hallowell, Me. 
Resch Dir, 5A 

Brazen, Rosent P 1211 Edgehill Rd, Jacksonville, Il. 
Dir Guid. 5 

BuumMenreip, Wannen S 243 Dogwood, Park Forest, Ill. 
Proj Dir, Test Dept. 1,3 

Buyrue, Lovise F 6 Marchant Rd, Winchester, Mass, 
Guid Couns. 3,5 

Bopetson, Genaro R 103 First St, Madelia, Minn, Tohr 
& Guid Dir 

Bocas, Jack W 500 S Scotland Lane, New Castle, Pa. 
Asst Prin, 5 

Poanpiy Many § 3915 Denfeld Ave, Kensington, Md. 
wu 3 

Boron, Victor R 228 13th St, Greeley, Colo. 


Sy 
Bon, Franxuriy A 1607 W Maple St, Whittier, Calif. 
Couns. 


Grad Stu. 


Tchr. 3 
Booey, Frances W Box 1462, Clemson, S.C. 


Boorn, Bansana J 600 Ashland Ave, Muncie, Ind. Grad 
Asst, Couns & Tstng Cen. 3 

Bonneson, BALowin J Univ Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Asst Dean, 1 

Boucmanp, Rosemary New York Univ Nursing 
New York, N.Y. Asst Prof Educ. 3 

Boian; Boece! H 3140 Sashabaw Rd, Oxford, Mich. 

ir. 


Boycr, Ricnarp D 731 Alvarado Ct, Stanford, 
Dir Placemt Serv. 1,4 

* BovLes, Gnuant W 1931 $ Jackson St, Casper, 
Voc Coord. 5 

Bnapronp, Ropent A 282 Farley Ave, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. Head Guid Dept. 5 

Bnaxe, Warren L 1621 Paris Rd, Columbia, Mo. 
Stu. DAP 

Bnanan, Jonn M 608 SE Second Pl, Gainesville, Fla. 
Voo Rehab Couns. 3 

Bok Paane R R 4, Box 49A, Tallahassee, Fla. 

u, 

Braunnur, Henman J 303 W 66th St, New York, N.Y. 
Tchr. DAP 

Brawnen, Wittanp M RR 4, Corinth, Miss. Couns. 3,5 

Bray, Genaro W Caswell Co Schs, Yanceyville, N.C. 
Coord Guid Serv. 3 

Buriwwent, Inve C 436 Lambeth Dr, Lemay 25, Mo. 

~ Couns. 3 

BREKKE, Genarp W Kennedy, Minn. 
Guid. 3 


Educ, 
Guid 
Calif. 
Wyo. 


Grad 


Grad 


Supt Schs & Dir 
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Bandos Manwe Rt 2, Box 345, Harpers Ferry, W.Va. 
Berens: Nossan Je Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga, Stu. 


Barrron, PE ae 2821 Brimhall Dr, Los Alamitos, 
Calif. Couns. 

Broan ag Jouw h Jm 618 Missouri Ave, Columbia, Mo. 
itu. 5 

Brown, ELrzasern L 5204 W Library Ave, Bethel Park, 
Pa. Guid Couns. 5 

Brows, Ervin E 623 E Simpson St, McPherson, Kans. 


Couns, 5 

cee A ton 'A J 2631 Benton Blvd, Kansas City 27, Mo. 

uns. 

Brown, MARTIN 448 Heights Rd, Ridgewood, N.J. Grad, 
Stu. 3 

Brown, Narman 110 Livingston St, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 3 

Browne, CmanLes E 1205 Paquin St, Apt 7, Columbia, 
Mo, Stu. 8,6A 

Bruce, James H 1402 S Meridian, Tallahassee, Fla. Stu. 
1s 

Bruce, Luoyp H Bark River-Harris HS, Harris, Mich, 
Couns. 


e 5 
Bruccen, Vernon W 2509 E Fifth St, Bloomington, Ind. 
Stu. 3 
Brum, Hana 2431 Executive Ave, Falls Church, Va. 
Si 


tu. 3 

Bayan, W Ss 553 Wright Quad, Indiana Univ, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

BUCHANAN, ae A 18020 Brinker St, Detroit 34, 
Mich. Couns, DAP 

Bucnin, Jean 109 33 71st Rd, Forest Hills, N.Y. Tohr, 
1s 

Bucxey, Josera P 59 Brooklake Rd, Florham Park, N.J. 
Prin, 3 


Buronn, C D, Jn 101 Dreams Landing, Annapolis, Md. 
DAP 


Bunpenson, Josern V Wellington, Utah. Couns. 3,5 

Bunorss, Witt1AmM H Box 943, Smith St, Center Moriches, 
N.Y. Guid Dir. 3,5 

Bunke, Kenyon C 106 Sussex Ave, East Orange, N.J. 
Sr Rehab Couns. 6A 

Bunting, Doxnacp © P O Box 35, South Braintree, Mass. 


Tchr. 3 
Burma, Joun J 613 E Prospect, Owatonna, Minn. Dir 
Dir Guid, 


Guid & Couns, 3,5 

Bunxs, Kerru G Rt 2, Box 33, Burton, Wash, 
5 

Burr, Donıs M Florida State Univ, Box 1719, Tallahasseo, 
Fia. Stu. 18 

Busennank, James P 510 W 16th St, Larned, Kans, 
Couns, 5 

Busn, aes 5220 Colony Rd, Washington 21, D.C. 


Burren, 1500 Massachusetts Ave, NW, 
Washington 5, D.C. Couns, 6A 

Buxman, Waviraxp 490 Second Ave, New York 16, N.Y. 
Asst to Coord of Tchng & Field Servs. DAP 

Bynp, Aupney C 353 Hartford Rd, Kearny, Ariz, Guid 


DAP 
Bynyg, Francis J 28 Beaconsfield St, Lawrence, Mass. 
Trng Spec, 3 


c 


CaLpwELL, Henny B 3853 Goodnight Ave, Pueblo, Colo. 
Guid Couns. DAP 

Carırr, SraxLey N 2520 23rd Ave, Moline, Til. Asst 
Prof Psych. 3 

CALLARD, Ann S 710 $ 20th Ave, Yakima, Wash. 
Couns. 


dicen Hannay M Heflin HS, Heflin, La, Prin & 
Couns. DAP 

CAMPBELL, Joyce A 210 Ash St, Brockton 19, Mass. 
Stu & Res Asst to Couns. DAP 

Caxcett, Anrra 14 Marshall St, Irvington 11, NJ. 
Admin Asst. 3A 

Cansrietp, Jon H 807 W Ohio St, Bay City, Mich. 
Stu. 1S 


Canty, Jamas J, Jn 28 Midland Ave, Yonkers, N.Y. Voc. 

Couns. 3 

Cantson, Catnenme 1143 El Prado, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Tchr. 5A 

Nonv E Univ North Dakota, Grand Forks, 

N.D. Guid Couns Inst. 5A. 

CanLYLE, Vena T 517 Reed St, Plymouth, Wis. Guid 
Dir. 3 

CansacAn, Mas Laverne L 1006 River Glyn Dr, Hous- 


ton 42, Tex, Couns. 
C RSH, Orangeburg, N.Y. 


5 

CARMICHAEL, BERNADINE 
Stu, 3 

Canter, Creta R Smithwood IV, Box 4T, Bloomington, 
Ind. Asst Head Couns. 1S 

Canver, Stuanr 10 Nokomis Ave, ‘White Meadow Lake, 
NJ. Dir. Guid. 3,5 

Casanova, Rosent J 982 S Market St, Shakopee, Minn. 
Guid Dir. 3,5 

Casey, Donarp D 2671/3 Hudson Ave, Newark, Ohio. 
Guid Dir. 3,5 

Casnen, Vatyean M 614 S Chestnut, Arlington Heights, 
Il. Dir Tstng & Resch. 5 

Caskey, Owen Adolphus Tower, R604, Dallas 2, Tex. 
Head, Psych Serv Cen. 1,3P 

CASTELLANOS, Janz M 742 Brookdale Ct, Concord, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns. 1 

Caste, Frank A 43 Charlotte St, North Providence, 
RI. Couns. 5 

Castro, Parrocwio M Bur Pub Schs, R&E, Manila, 
Philippines. Supv Educ Spec. 1 

ce Mervin S 1164 Kirkland Ave, Nashville 6, Tenn. 
D. 


CeLesrTiNE, CLaupra J Rt Box 62, St James, La. Stu. 3 

Campers, WiuLryam M 563 Emerson Dr, Lexington, Ky. 
Stu & Grad Asst, 1S 

CuarMan, Beventxy J 3495 E 15th St, Long Beach, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns, 5 

Cuanntey, Donn 2603 W 92nd St, Seattle 7, Wash. 
Couns, Seattle Pub Schs. 5 

Cuasz, Ricmanp A 721 Washington St, Independence, 
Kans. Dir Guid. 5 

Cuen, Grace Y Prov Lo Sheng Lepro, Taipei, Formosa, 
China. 3 


CmLrToN, Arce H 632 Convention St, Baton Rouge, La. 
Empl Supy. 3,54 
beeen Canon A 607 East Third St, Fowler, Ind. Stu, 


Cuunc, Sam-Tro Building 1, Apt E, Univ Heights, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Grad Stu. 15,3,6A. 

Cuurcam1, Beatnice T 3393 SW S Shore Blvd, Lake 
Oswego, Ore, Couns-Tchr. DAP 

Cmvguz, Anna D 1707 Nelson Ave, New York 53, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 1,3,5 

CLem, Wurm 211 Taylor Ave, Salem, Va. Couns 
Psychol. DAP 

CLEVELAND, Heten L W 2116 Courtland Ave, Spokane 
18, Wash. Dean Girls. 5 

Cruveranp, RicHarp A 11122 Rokeby Ave, Garrett Park, 
Md. Pupil Pers. DAP 

Cue, Manion, Jn 1103 Eighth St, Las Vegas, N.Mex. 
Instr, 1,54 

Ctoup, Smnex S Box 812, College Station, Pullman, 
Wash, Couns & Tchr. 5 

orom ob iigttte A 7510 W 7 Mile Rd, Detroit 21, 


Fe} 
Conen, Beyenty F Univ Buffalo, Box 899, Buffalo 14, 
MUA iain Stu. 6A 
OHEN, Euta M 276 Troy St, NW, A) tlanta 
E iN A I EE PEE ANS 
Conen, Many 147-57 Village jamaica kY. 
Tchr & Grade Advis. 3A nike FRA 
Soa: posi Be ure N Berkley Blvd, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
gor Aram D 131 Walnut St, Walden, N.Y. 3 
OLLAWN, HORTENSE 315 K A 
j A OAIN elly Ave, Oak Hill, W.Va. 
OLLiER, KENNETH L 25 Don Dii 
C CO E jon Diego, Santa Fe, N.Mex. 
Corxins, Rev James J 


Catholic Cen Detroit 
Mich, Dir Studies, 5 re ig 
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Corus, Manna R 1007 Ferdinand St, Coral Gables, 
Fla. Bilingual Couns. 5 

Commins, RicHARD H 1004 N Grant St, West Lafayette, 
Ind. Grand Asst. DAP 

Conanoy, Franku M P O Box 774, Auburn, Ala. 
Instr-AROTC 3 

Conn, James D 2155 S Race, No 315, Denver 10, Colo. 
Admin Asst. 1S 

Conran Donap B Jericho Center, Vt. Prin-Guid Dir. 

Constans, Guapys L 10608 SE 25th St, Bellevue, Wash. 
Couns. DAP 

Converse, Hanotp D 722 21st St, Greeley, Colo. Grad 
Stu. 5A 

Conyers, Vera S 1040 E Planter St, Bainbridge, Ga. 
Tchr-Couns. 3 

Coox, Herzen E 1745 Meadowdale Ave, Atlanta 6, Ga. 
Couns-Registrar. 3 

Coorer, Auprey B 1308 S Genois St, New Orleans, La. 
Couns. DAP 

Coorrr, Cuantes E State Univ Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. Dir 
Guid. 2 

Coorer, Hore C 2101 Eastland Ave, Nashville 6, Tenn, 
Tchr & Couns. 3 

Cooren, Lanox E 1231 Riverside Dr, 
Asst to Dean Men. 1S 

Coorver, ToEopone S 7 


Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
484 Knox Ct, Westminster, Colo, 


Couns. 3,5 
CopeLann, JaMzs R 1906 Jamaica, Eldorado, Kans. 
Couns. 


CorELanp, Josep 7401 Plainview, Detroit 28, Mich. 
3 
Cons, Mancarer B 506 North St, Burlington, Vt. 
Phys Ther, 1S 
3702 Dayton Ave, Louisville 7, Ky. 


Corey, Jonn T 

CornwELL, M Heren 2009 Alabama St, Lawrence, Kans. 
Guid Dir, 5 

Convert, Buancne J Shields Jr HS, Seymour, Ind. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Corren, Marianne E 26 Midvale Dr, Daly City, Calif. 
Couns. 5 

Covcuum, Many L Rt 2, Box 97, North Scituate, R.I. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Coun, Ronatp I 133 Vassar Ave, Newark 12, NJ. 6A 

Cowan, Jom L 2153 A Folwell St, St Paul 8, Minn. 
Resch Asst. 15,8,6A 

Cowrey, CLaupe R 517 E Second St, N, Price, Utah. 
Couns. 5 


Cox, Arıce C Golden Eagle, Ill. Grad Stu. 15 

Cox, Maxwett B 50 W Second Ave, Mesa, Ariz. 3 

Cozens, Rocer W 2528 13th Ave, Greeley, Colo. 6P 

Craic, Marcarer L 107 Hillcrest Dr, Clinton, Miss. 
Tchr. DAP 

ees 2 IsaseLLA 1347 McCutcheon, Richmond Heights, 

lo. 
Bolt Raren R Rt 2, Gansevoort, N.Y, Admin Asst. 


Crawrorp, May James T 1378 Blackman Ave, Duluth 
11, Minn. DAP 


Crawrorp, Wuyam H 2324 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, 
Calif, Couns Psychol. 1 Ea ae 


Crmer, Sytvia 650 Shamrock Ave, Beaumont, Texas. 
Couns. DAP 


Cimino; RupoLrm J 10th St, Conway, Pa. Tstng Dept. 


Crone, Cuantes C 194 S 5lst St, S eld, Ore. 
Dean Boys. DAP ET 
6P 


Cronex, Jonn H 401 Greeley Bldg, Greeley, Colo. 
Matyas Acyes B 915 Fourth St, Gretna, La. Guid Couns. 


Cross, Wte G Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 5S 
ona Haran H P O Box 756, Apple Valley, Calif. 
Coe ease a Chemawa Jr HS, Riverside, Calif. 


Cumannes, Byron K 5432 Calkins Rd, Flint 4, Mich. 3 
Connincnam, Acres E Munford Hall, Univ Virgini» 


Charlottesville, Va. Stu. 3 ~ 


Cunnincuam, Recis J 315 Ni 28, 
U Gi : J E lewburg Ave, Baltimore 
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Curran, ELIZABETH D 49 Brown Ave, Boston 31, Mass. 
Guid Couns. 3 

Curry, Mary C 338 22nd Ave, N, Apt 2, Nashville 5, 
Tenn. Tchr-Couns. 5 

Curry, Rusy L Shawnee Pub Schs, Shawnee, Okla. DAP 

Curtin, CHARLES C 235 Baker St, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Guid Dir. 3,5 

Curtis, Gzorncze W, Jr 127A Prucha Hall, Wisconsin 
State Coll, River Falls, Wis. Res Couns. 1 

Curtis, Warren R Quarters 1108 D, Fort Eustis, Va. 
Sr Instr, Pers & Admin. DAP 

Curtiss, Mitprep A 2900 Marine Ave, Boulder, Colo, 
Res Hall Couns, 1,6P 

Courter, Jack H 409 E Green St, Champaign, Ill. Stu. 
5S 


Czannecx1, Witt1amM F 1471 W Windlake Ave, Milwau- 
kee 15, Wis. Dir Guid & Tchr. 5 

Czusa, Viover 4608 Plummer St, Pittsburgh, 1, Pa. 
Guid Couns. 3,5 


D 


Dare, Exwin L 324 Spruce Dr, Brookings, Ore. 
Couns. DAP 

DaLrnur, Rocer J 11 University Heights, Columbia, Mo. 
Grad Asst. 3 

Danret, Rapa D 26251 Lake Shore Blvd, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Exec Secy. 1 

Danietson, Mmram N 4327 Minnehaha Ave, Minneapo- 
lis 6, Minn. Couns. 5 

DARLINGTON, Merri D Ohio State Univ, 621 Stradley 
Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio. Stu, 1S 

Davurerman, Witt1aMm 2344 Thompson Ct, Mountain 
View, Calif. Couns-Tchng Asst. DAP 

Davison, Davi L Box 1486, Univ Mississippi, Univer- 
sity, Miss. Grad Stu & Grad Asst, 15,3 


Tchr- 


Davies, PameLa Box 328, Gladstone, N.J. Asst to 
Admin. 3 
Davis, D E Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. Stu. 5A 


Davis, Westex A Apt 315 B, Flavet 1, Gainesville, Fla. 
Stu & Grad Asst. 3 

Dean, Ruta A 1020 N 12th St, Lafayette, Ind. Stu. 1S 

Dearne, Hanotp H 75 S Washington, Oxford, Mich. 
Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Desott, Epean C 86 Lessing Rd, West Orange, N.J. 
Asst to Dean Stu. 1 

Decum, Manjonre R Carver Jr HS, New Orleans, La. 
Girls Couns. 3,5 

Deer, Wurram S 3524 Williams Dr, Weirton, W.Va. 
Dir Tstng, Guid, & Couns. 3,5 

Deranio, Genz A Route 3, Box 18, Morgantown, W.Va. 
Grad Stu. 6A 

Drcnan, ExvrzasetH J Catholic Univ, Washington 17, 
D.C. Dir Women’s Res. 1,54 

Decrarr, Mervin 539 E 160th Pl, South Holland, TIl. 
Dean Boys, 5 

Dexxer, James 400 Russell St, West Lafayette, Ind. 3 

Devanry, Roranp E 1211 Main St, Aliquippa, Pa. Guid 
Couns & Tchr. 5 

Detar, Jonn P 100 W McConnell, West Chicago, Il. 
Guid Dir, DAP 

Derman, Louis 418 Parkside Rd, Plainfield, N.J. Chief, 
Psych Serv. 3 

Destro, Avice H 1524 Fair Oaks Ave, South Pasadena, 
Calif. Couns. 3 

Derrmann, Norsert R Concordia College, Austin 5, 
Tex. Dean Stu Affairs. 1 

Devrscu, Maury 111 Carroll Ave, DeKalb, Il. Tchr. 3 

DevauLT, Heren C 593 33rd St, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Rehab Psychol. 6P 

Deo: Das F 1187 Oak Ridge Dr, Memphis 11, Tenn. 
tu. 

DEZELLE, WALTER, Jn. 3205 Alison Ave, Groves, Tex. 
Boys Couns. 

Dickman, Frances 285 Lincoln Pl, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
Asst Coll Advis. 3 


Dux Curve L, Ja, 138 Euclid Ave, Hackensack, N.J. 
. Guid Couns. 3 

Druey, Josam C Rushford, Minn. Band Dir-Guid. 3 

Ditton, Many E 3630 N 15th St, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 

Dir Guid. 3,5 
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Doro, Frank A Pennsylvania State Univ, Graduate 
Circle 5A, University Park, Pa. Grad Stu. DAP 

Drrrertine, Date 1431-G Spartan Village, East Lansing, 
Mich. Grad Stu. 3 

Drzocrio, Carou A 101 Perry Ave, Lawrence, Mass. 
Grad Asst. 4 

Douerty, James T Univ Scranton, Pa. Dir Guid. 1,3 

Donis1, Mary P 300 College Park Ave, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Dir Reading Cen, 5A 

Donovan, James R 589 Neponset St, Norwood, Mass. 
Guid Couns. 3 

Doress, Invinc 211 Hitt St, Columbia, Mo. Stu. 1 

Dorsey, VALERIA D 9051 E Shorewood, Mercer Isle,” 
Wash, Sch Psychol & Head Couns, 5 

Dorsocna, Berry L Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass, 
Grad Stu. 4 

Dove, HazeL C 1104 North Park Dr, Temperance, Mich. 
Guid Dir. 1 

DowELL, CAROLINE 702 E 45% St, Austin 5, Tex. Psy- 
chol. 1 

Downinc, Lewis J 1115 McNamee, Norman, Okla, Grad 
Asst. 18,3 

Downs, JACQUELYN k 4029 Mescalero, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns. 

DOYLE, FLORENCE E 1006 17th St, Apt 19, Greeley, Colo. 
Stu. 4 

Dovre, Rosert E 38 Hoffman St, Long Island, N.Y. 
Placemt Offer. 3 

Driscott, Paut M 418 Boston Pl, Toledo 10, Ohio. 
Tchr Couns & Grad Stu. 5A 

Dusner, Nicnoras C 1535 Undercliff Ave, Bronx 53, 
N.Y. Coord Placemt Prog. 3,6P 


Durry, Josera P 156 Danforth St, Portland 3, Me. Asst 
Prin & Dir Educ Guid. 3,5 

Ducas, P A 4 Sylvan Rd, Gorham, Me. Guid Dir, 5 

Duxes, Warren Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 5S 


Duncan, Joyce F Box 220, Route 8, New Bern, N.C. 
Guid Couns. 3,5 

Duncan, Froyp Lewis 610 E N 22nd St. Abilene Tex. 
5 


Dunn, KarnLEEN M 2824 Sixth Ave, N, Grand Forks, 
N.D. Grad Stu. 1S 

Dunn, Ronatp G Box 791, Harlowton, Mont. DAP 

Duren, Frances V 14920 Grevillea Ave, Lawndale, Calif. 
Sch Psychol. 5 

Durr, Lovise G 243 Koster St, Lexington, Ky. Stu. 3 


Earr, Pina M 4041 N Stanton St, El Paso, Tex. Couns. 
5 


Eastenuinc, Ross E 2100 Muriel, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns. 3 

Esenty, GLENN L 2027 Hart St, Dyer, Ind. Stu. 5S 

EcHELBERGER, Ry aes T 808 N Central, Pierre, S.Dak. 
Tchr-Girls Couns. 

Epincer, Exwoop M seit Erie St, Sylvania, Ohio, Guid 
Couns. 8 

Epmonpson, SAMvEL L 300 Wawona St, San Francisco 
27, Calif. Head Couns. 5 

Epwarps, Artısr 9553 Flower, Apt 20, Bellflower, Calif. 
Couns. 5 

Epwarps, Joun State Tchrs Coll, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Dean Stu. DAP 

Epwanrps, Perry B 111 S Beech St, Ocilla, Ga. Tchr- 
Couns. 5 

Eccertinc, Miron J 1701 University Ave, SE, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. Grad Stu. 5A 


Ersrman, F W 704 El Rancho, Tallahassee, Fla, Grad 
Stu. 3 
Exper, Dorormy 740 Ninth St, Boulder, Colo, Grad Stu, 


1S 

ELLEDGE, C Kennern 52 N 18th Ave, Brighton, Colo. 
Couns-Tchr. 

ELLERY, Cart E 48 Mt Pleasant St, Marlboro, Mass. 
Dir Guid. 5 

Exxincwoop, Marian E 188 80 87th Dr, Hollis 28, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Exxiorr, Erra M Washington State Univ, Pullman, 
Wash. Stu. DAP 

Exztswortu, Mary M East Hall, Iowa State Univ, Iowa 
City, Ia. Psychomet. 1,3 
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Miami Univ, Oxford, Ohio. 
Head Res. 6A : 
Eprinc, Franz R 70 W 11th Ave, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Dir Men’s Res. 1S 

Erickson, Cant O 6980 Avrum Dr, Denver 21, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

Ervix, Ann M 1136 Miller St, Augusta, Ga Couns & 
Tchr. DAP 

Esstincen, A Lynn 10248 Ridgelynn Dr, Ladue 24, Mo. 
Grad Stu. 1S 

Ernerrpce, Grace Town Creek, Ala. Tchr-Couns. 5 

Evans, Witu1aM M_ 1287 Cloverdale, Richardson, Tex. 
Couns Psychol. 6P _ 

Evenerr, Bro Joserx L 835 E Sixth St, Long Beach 12, 
Calif. Guid Couns & Tchr. 3,5 


F 


Faas, Larry A 1006 17th St, Apt 26, Greeley, Colo. 
Grad Stu. 5A 

Fasan, Rev Anraun 4021 Oakridge Dr, Dayton 17, 
Ohio. Tchr. DAP 

Farner, Warrer W, Jn Dependent HS, APO 224, New 
York, N.Y. Guid Spec. 5 

Fasster, Hennmrra L 519 B St, N, Santa Anita, Calif. 
Couns, 4,5 

FEATHERSTON, Rosent W, Jn Crombie Heights, Paris, Ky. 
Guid Couns. 1,5 

FEATHERSTONE, Witt1AM H Burton Hall, Univ Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn, Stu. 3,5A 

Ferrier, Parnicra A 3401 N Calvert St, Baltimore 18, 
Md. Guid Couns-Tchr. 

FEIGELSON, Louis M 523 N Main St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Psych Exam & Resch Asst. 15,3,4 

FeravoLo, Mary’G 188 First St, Newark 7, N.J. Advis 
to Women Stus, 1 

Fercuson, Genatp D, Ja B 216 Cloverleaf Park, St Cloud, 
Minn, Dir Housing. 1 

Fercuson, Marw A 421 Abbott Rd, East Lansing, Mich. 
Stu. 1S 

Ferrante, Reynorps L 537 Market St, Camden 2, N.J. 
Guid Couns. 

Ferris, Exzzanera A 645 Merrick St, 
Grad Stu. 6A 

Fwærps, Gene L 12-J Univ Terrace, Columbia, Mo. 
Stu. 8,5A 

Firsrck, Ropert W Univ Nebraska Tchrs Coll, Lincoln 
8, Nebr, Couns-Trnr. 1,2 

Ferman, Morton 408 E Walnut St, Bloomington, Ill. 
Grad Stu. 15,3 

Finptay, James E 1712 S Fairview, Park Ridge, Ill. 
Placemt & Pers. D. 

Finney, O E, Jn 14 
Dir Voc Serv. 8 

Fiscu, ALAN J 512 Plymouth St, Le Mars, Ia. Stu, 8 

Fisher Herman P 989 Main St, Leicester, Mass. Dean 
Stus & Admis, 1 

Fisten, Mruprep J 
Couns. 5 

Fisuer, Norma R 7075 Glen Meadow Lane, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Jr HS Girls Couns. 3 

Firon, Grace E Grasslands Hosp, Valhalla, N.Y. Dir 
Sch Practical Nursing. 5 

Frrzcerarp, Juanrra R 2208 Prichard Rd, Wheaton, Md. 
Sch Couns, 5 

Lore C 2680 N 56th St, Milwaukee 10, Wis. Stu. 


Detroit 2, Mich. 
Grad 


Dir 
AP 
E 48th St, New York 17, N.Y. Asst 


1241/2 S Linden, Sapulpa, Okla. 


FLEMMING, Joseru P 1743 Oakmount Rd, South Euclid 21, 
Ohio. Empl Rep. 3 
FLowers, Cartes E 351 South Ave, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 
Frown, Raymonp B Fort Valley State Coll, Fort Valley, 
Ga. Prof Guid & Couns, 2 
Froyp, Wirtram A 4522 Wentworth Dr, Columbia 3, 
i S.C, ant Prof Psych. 3 
LURER, H GERTRUDE Box 224, Princess Anne, . i 
polei & Guid. 1 SEN 
‘onTAINE, Lours J 689 E Seminary St, Greencastle, Ind. 
Dir Admin Couns. DAP s 


Forses, Grorce G 492 N Windsor Ave, Brightwat 
N.Y. Elem Sch Couns. 5 A EEEREN, 
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Foreman, Many A 3230 Drexel St, Big Springs, Tex. 
Elem Sch Couns. 5 

Forester, Patricia J 79 Rock Major Rd, Fairfield, Conn. 
Guid Couns, 5 

Forsytx, Dovctas R 150 Bryant St, North Tonawanda, 
N.Y. Grad Stu. 3 n 

Fonrmman, Rosert C 3808 Martin Dr, San Mateo, Calif. 
Rehab Couns. DAP a 

Fox, Epwarp H 1823 Oak St, Brainerd, Minn. Stu. 3 

Franks, Vinca P O Box 547, High Springs, Fla. Grad 
Stu. 5A 

Freepix, ELmeR O, JR 345 Blaine St, Missoula, Mont. 
Dir City Guid Serv, 5 

FREEMAN, JANE J 667 S Main St, New City, N.Y. Dir 
Stu Pers. 1,3 

Freeman, WittraMm M Box 284, Angier, N.C. Guid 
Couns. 5 

Frere, Witam E 187 Richard, Elmhurst, Ill. Couns. 
DAP 

Frrepan, Isapore E 4109 Callaway Ave, Baltimore 15, 
Md. Couns. DAP 

FrrepMan, Norman E 1118 Westview Ave, White Plains, 
N.Y. Tchr. 3,5 

FrrepMan, Pavia 36 Monroe St, DF 6, New York 2, N.Y. 
Stu. DAP 

Frye, BeLLe M 1006 Steele St, Denver 6, Colo. Stu. 5A 

Fryer, Ermer 112 California Ave, Charleston, W.Va. 
State Supv Couns & Trng. 8P 

Fuyroxa, Francis S$ 18873/2 Alder St, Eugene, Ore. 
Grad Stu. 5A 

Fuyrrant, Suiceaxt 8570 Kumu Pl, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
Jr Spec Stu Pers. 

FuLLER, Jean H 801 
Psychol. 3 

FuLLER, Jonn H 1412 13th St, Greeley, Colo. 
5A 


1 

South G St, Tacoma 5, Wash. Sch 

Grad Stu. 

Fonp, Bent 7 Overhill Rd, Scarsdale, N.Y. Guid Couns. 
8 


Fusco, ARMAND ÀA 177 Jackson Rd, Hazardville, Conn. 
Chmn Bus Educ Dept. DAP 


G 


GarLoway, Cuester O Route 1, Fruitland, Idaho. Tchr 
& Guid Dir. DAP 

Garr, Jonn M 151 Denver Ave, Box 781, Dragerton, 
Utah. Stu Couns. 3,5 

Garrison, Ann C 14815 SW 272nd St, Naranja Park, 
Fla. 3 

Gask, Bro Donatp A 144 B 111th St, Rockaway Park, 
N.Y. Dir, 5,6A 

Gaston, Minyon P O Box 812, Brookhaven, Miss. 
8,58 

GATHMAN, Loyp W Southside Trailer Park, Columbia, 
Mo. Stu. 6A 

Gecer, Roserr H 915 W Ninth St, Chanute 6, Kans. 
Couns. 1,3,4,5 

Gentry, Davin K 640 Sherwood Ave, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Dir Voc Rehab. 3 

Grorrroy, Keviy E 8 Curtis Rd, Scituate, Mass Tchr 
3 


Stu. 


German, Ropent W 8446 Rucker Rd, Lompoc, Calif. 
Head Couns. 3,5 

Greswer, Cartes F Box 7055, Area B, Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio. Exec Offer, DCS/Pers. 3 

GILBERT, Antoun C USAF Hospital, Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill. Clin Psychol. 3 

Gistason, Ricnarnp A 808 Sweet Briar Lane, Hopkins, 
Minn. HS Couns, 5 

Grriin, Sipney 2206 Longshore Ave, Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Dir Voc & Psych Serv. 3,6P 

Grarsen, GEorce A 2672 Larkin Pl, San Diego 11, Calif. 
Guid Couns. 3 

Goprrry, Water B 316 S Williams St, Denver 9, Colo. 
Grad Stu, 5A 

Gormrinc, Davin W 923 Chestnut St, Springfield, Mass. 
Tchr. 5A 

Gorpner, Herene 108 Vernon St, Norwood, Mass. Guid 
Couns. 5 

Goctix, AnrHurR P Univ Minnesota Guid Inst, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Stu. 5A 

Gorp, Dorormy M 1069 Ninth St, Boulder, Colo. DAP 
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Gonzaxs, Leon C River Campus, B 5456, Rochester 20, 
N.Y. Grad Stu. 3 

Goopman, ST 112 Jay St, Dunn, N.C. Grad Stu. 3 

Goopner, Jack 6118 Zimmerman, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. 3 

Goraniy, Lyp1a 1642 W Pratt Blvd, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Guid Couns. 3,6A 

Gorper, MarrHa L 2517 Acero St, Pueblo, Colo. Couns. 
5 

Gorman, Lee R 2040 E Evans Ave, Denver 10, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

Gose, Pante 1715 18th Ave, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 5A 

Goss, Rosrrt C 322 E Main St, Palmyra, N.Y. Guid 
Dir. 3 

GRAEVE, James J St Cloud State Coll, Shoemaker Hall, 


St Cloud, Minn, Res Hall Dir, 5A 
aa Mary Cody HS, Cody, Wyo. Tchr-Couns. 
D. 


Grant, Wirram H 509 W 121st St, New York 27, N.Y. 
Grad Stu. 1S 

Graves, CHARLENE Rt 3, Clarksville Tex. DAP 

Graves, Larema I 5200 N Harlan Ave, Evansville, Ind. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Gray, Virncre M Rt 2, Box 287, Wesson, Miss. Stu. 5S 

Set, Jeremiam Box 5, Shulerville, S.C. Tchr-Couns. 


Green, Toomas L Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Dean Men, 

Coen SnEeParRD 221 Linden Blvd, Brooklyn 26, N.Y. 

GREENHALGH, SanpRA D 936 S Emerson, Denver 9, 
Colo, Tchr-Couns. 5 

Greenwatp, HERBERT I 9114 Niles Center Rd, Skokie, 
Il. Tchr. 4,58 

Grece, Donaty B 11 Stony Brook Rd, Morris Plains, N.J. 
Dir Guid. 3,5 

Grecory, Wi.114m G 7582 Delaware, Riverside, Calif, 
Couns, 5 

Gressert, Jonn D 2026 Baseline Rd, Boulder, Colo. 
Grad Stu. 6A 

Greve, ARNo~p 119 Seventh St, Las Animas, Colo. DAP 

Gnrices, Mary W 1473 Westview Dr, SW, Atlanta, Ga. 
Couns. 3,5 

Grimes, Jonn E, Jr So Illinois Univ Rehab Inst, Carbon- 
dale, Til. Grad Trainee, Rehab Couns. 6A 

Gnispate, GEORGE A, JR 610 Marlin, Royal Oak, “Mich. 
Couns. 3,5 

GRISHAM, WxyNDALEEN M McKinley Jr HS, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns. 5 

Gross, M Donorny 704 NE Memorial Dr, Grants Pass, 
Ore, Couns & Guid Instr. 5 

Grosz, Richarp D Walsh Hall, 109B, Univ North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N.D, Grad Tchng Asst. 

Gruprer, James R Rhode Island Sch of Design, Provi- 
dence 3, R.I. 1,3 

eee! Crank I 1400 Porter, Apt 25, Columbia, Mo. 
tu. l 

Soe Mary M 2553 Selma Ave, SE, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Gwin, Bossy R Uriah, Ala. Tchr-Couns. 5 


H 


Haase, Katutxen E 10 13th St, NE, East Wenatchee, 
Wash. Interv. 3 

Havuey, rono D Woodrow Wilson Jr HS, Eugene, Ore. 

Hamn, Henry H 1722 W 17th Lane, Portales, N.Mex. 
Asst Prof Psych. 1 

wea Vicror C 625 Burton St, Henderson, Nev. Stu. 

Hauiapay, D WHITNEY Fayetteville, 
Ark. Dean Stu. 1 

HamıLron, Emma F Box 386, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

HamıLron, Froyo S 102 E Fifth St, Williamstown, W. 
Va. Dir Guid. 3,5 

HamLron, Homer H Jackson State Coll, Jackson, Miss. 
Prof Educ & English. 3 = 

Hamman, Rose E Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. Stu. 5A 


Univ Arkansas, 
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HamMonp, Wayne W 534 Grand Ave, Hartford, Wis. 
Guid Dir. 5 

Hampson, Rosert J Box 307, Elkton, S.D. Sch Couns, 
5 


Hampton, Leatra R 550 N Walnut, Arlington Heights, 
Ill, Coll Couns. DAP 

Hamrevs, Date G Washington State Univ, 17 B, S Fair- 
way, Pullman, Wash. Stu. 4 

Hamrick, Br W Univ Heights Blvd, Bldg 1, Apt L, 
Columbia, Mo. Stu. 6A 

Haney, Russert 4849 Van Nuys Blvd, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. Psychol. 3 

Hantey, Marcaret S 52 Orchard Lane, Boyertown, 
Pa. Coord Guid. 3 

Hansen, Carvin G 153 W Second St, N, Price, Utah, 
Couns. 5 

Hansen, ELMO H 444 Thornwood, American Fork, Utah. 
Guid Couns. 3 

Hansen, N Gam 710 State St, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Grad Stu, 3 

Hanson, Mrprep E 923 W Cavour Ave, Fergus Fall, 
Minn. Tchr & Couns. 3,5 

Hanson, Rosert J Box 375, Kettle Falls, Wash. 3,5 

Harmon, Rosert W 212 South Ave, I, Apt C, Portales, 
N.Mex. Stu. 1S 

Hanotp, Howarp R 403 N Main, Tonkawa, Okla. 
Coll. DAP 

Harr, Frorence E 531 Calumet St, San Antonio, Tex. 
Tchr. 1S 

Harrincton, C W 385 Hopkins Hill Rd, Coventry, R. I. 
Couns. 5 

Harris, eee C 1139 N Jackson St, Americus, Ga. 
Stu. 

Hanrnıs, Sytvan H Johnnycake Jr HS, Baltimore 7, Md. 
Guid Couns. 3,5 

Hannison, Ricuarp W 2975 Arizona Ave, Los Alamos, 
N.Mex. 

Harrison, Ricnarp W 2405 Terrell St, Beaumont, Tex. 
Couns. 5 

Haram, J Epwarnp 128 Justice St, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Grad Stu. & Reading Instr. 1S 

Harrican, Danrex J 250 E 111th St, Chicago 28, Ill. 
Vice Rector Mendel Catholic HS. 1,5 

Hartz, Ernest R 54 Tower St, Milford, Conn. Guid 
Couns. 3 

Hastincs, Dortuy Marw P O Box 865, Gonzales, Calif. 
Instr-Couns. 5 

Havuicex, Larry L 1201 Oread St, Lawrence, Kans. 
Stu. 3 

Hawes, Verne A 5655 Dixie Hwy 7, Saginaw, Mich. 
Tchr & Guid. 5 

Haypen, Cuartes RR 4, Delaware, Ohio, 3 

Haves, James C 1211 W Pickard St, Mt Pleasant, Mich, 
Guid Consult & Couns Trnr. 2,3 

Hays, Juprra A Boyd Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 
Res Couns. 1S 

Hazexamp, GENEVIEVE P 128 Carey Ave, Butler, N.J: 
Tchr. 

Hazett, Jonn R 214 Fairlawn Ave, Norfolk 2, Va. DAP 

Hearp, KATHLEEN 1336 Granada Ave, San Diego 2, Calif. 
Sch Psychomet. 5 

Heaston, Mary E Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. Stu, 5A 

Hecker, Donato Rt 1, Big Rapids, Mich. Psych Couns. 
1 


Dean 


Herrner, Tuomas A P-64 Jackson Blvd, Greeley, Colo. 
Grad Stu. 3,5A 

Hertme, Roserr J 120 oy 
Boulder, Colo. Admis Couns. 

Heccr, Mary J 18448 Whitcomb We Detroit 35, Mich, 
Sch Couns. DAP 

Hemsrvun, ALFRED B, Jr_ 1421 Laurel St, Iowa City, Ia. 
Assoc Prof Psych & Sr Clin Couns. 

Hemnica, Cart L 3019 Burnett Rd, Topeka, Kans. State 
Guid Supr. 2,5 

Herse, Jan O 3252 Frontier Hall, Univ Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. Stu, 3,6A 

Herms, Frances I Florida State Univ, Box 567, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. Grad Asst. 1S 

Henpersnot, Cart H 117 N Park St, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Asst Supt Schs. 5 

Henpricxs, GLENN L Frankfurt Jr HS, APO 757, New 
York, N.Y. Tchr-Couns. 


Univ Colorado, 
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HENKEL, Jonn L 1528 Golden Ave, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Asst Prof Guid & Couns. 3,4,54 

HenrHorne, Annotp E 1606 W Pike St, Clarksburg, W. 
Va. Guid Couns. 3 

Hepner, Verna E 1017 Jerome St, Lansing 12, Mich, 
3,5 

HERBERT, Gary R Sproul Jr HS, Security, Colo. 
Couns. 5 

Herrick, Heren F 515 17th Ave, San Francisco 21, 
Calif. Asst Prof. 

Hicxs, Maryyn A Moulton Hall, Kent State Univ, Kent, 
Ohio. Dir, 1 

Hiccrns, LronAnp A 929 Battery Ashleyville, Charleston 
S.C. Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Hur, Mamie E 410 Rome St, Hartwell, Ga, Tchr-Couns. 
5S 


Boys 


HiserMan, Vircinia C 1630 Virginia St, E, Charleston 1, 


‘W.Va. Couns. 5 

Hose, Syzvia A 410 Perry St, Fairfax, Va, Guid Couns. 
5 

Hopcezs, Bossre R 3200 Idelwild Dr, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Horrer, Rosenr J 1176 Sylvania Ave, Toledo 12, Ohio, 
Tchr. 18 

Hocan, Epwarp L 15 Fenner Lane, Nanuet, N.Y. Couns 
Coord, 3 

Hoxtzianp, Jack 1801 Northwood Rd, Austin 3, Tex. 
Dir Univ Pers Of. 1 

Horianp, Marcarer 30 Fawn Ct, San Anselmo, Calif. 
Dean Women. DAP 

Horan, Tuomas D 143 W 10th St, Claremont, Calif. 
Grad Stu. 1S 

Hoiiyer, Srewart G 1 N Fourth St, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Exee Secy-Psychol. 1 

HOLMAN, arij F 11380 St Charles Rd, Bridgeton, Mo. 
Stu. 3, 

Hoxmes, ANGELA 12 W Silver St, Westfield, Mass, 
Couns, 5 

HoopENPYL, Josera A Taft Hwy, Signal Mountain, Tenn. 
Head Sci Dept. 5 

Hooven, Donaxp R, Jn 927 D Cherry Lane, East Lansing, 
Mich, Grad Stu, 3,5 

Hoprencarpner, Jennorp D 2155 Lehigh Pl, Dayton 
89, Ohio. Boys Guid Couns & Soc Studies Tchr, DAP 

Hopkins, Paure A 857 E 87th Pl, Los Angeles 2, 
Calif. Sch Psychomet. 5 

Horxnemer, ARTHUR P 212 Center St, Randolph, Wis. 
Publisher. 3 

Role Jonn J 3105 Curtis Rd, West Lawn, Pa. 

u. 


Guid 


Hoscm, Cortnne R 

Couns. 3,5 
Hoskins, Leroy R D 2, Burgett Rd, e 

ae gana jurgel |, Canfield, Ohio. 
Hosterien, Davin K 1886 Coffee Pot Blvd, NE, St Peters- 

burg, Fla, Grad Stu. 1S ENEAN 
House, Cuanrres W 921 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 

Dir Stu Pers Serv. 1,3 igs Kf shan 
Hours, Eant West Virginia Inst Tech, 

ores ‘irginia ‘ech, Montgomery, W. 
Howanp, Doris A Graduate Research Center, Bi 

Bloomington, Ind. Grad Stu. 4 REE 
Hower, Roserr 400 B St, San Francisco, Calif, 

Couns, 3,5 
Howe, Roserr L 

Guid Resch. 3,! 
Howe, Susan H 180 Morningside Dr, 

PE gsi s New York 27, N.Y. 
ieee es J 1839 Country Club Blvd, Meridian, 
Hupson, Frances W 4417 Bonny Oaks Dr, 

6, Tenn. Tohr-Couns. DAP Pas 
Hupson, Wetizonn R, 3rd Box 123, Coral, 

City, Ia. Grad Stu. 3 BB atits 
HUFFMAN, 

Tchr. 5 
Huccins, Cartes T 116 Dearborn St, 

eee ane rn Carlsbad, N.Mex. 


Baus Auice G Box 87, Frenchburg, Ky. Guid Couns, 


146 Love St, Symma, Ga. Guid 


Sch 
tek D St, San Bernardino, Calif. Asst 


rican L 309 Chester Dr, Ellettsville, Ind. 
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Hucues, Rura G 5332 Longwood Dr, Peoria, Ill. Couns. 
5 


Hume, Karmerme E 144 Hancock St, Auburndale, 
Mass. Grad Stu. DAP 

Hounptey, Pavuine Box 5055, Oltewah, Tenn. Guid & 
Tchr. DAP 

Hunt, D C 2469 Louis Rd, Palo Alto, Calif. Grad Stu. 
1s 


Hunt, GeraLD G 419 W Iroquois, Pontiac 18, Mich, 
Couns. DAP 

Hunt, R W 504 Capitol Dr, Midland, Mich. Tchr-Couns. 
5 


Hunter, Ropenr A 936 North St, Tewksbury, Mass. 
Tchr-Couns. 8 

Hunter, Roserr W 8809 N 35th St, Tacoma 7, Wash, 
Boys Couns. 3,5 

Hurp, CHESTER A, Jr 301 Goode Ave, Columbus, Kans, 

Hurmence, Hanotp E W 8715 Elmhurst St, Spokane 55, 
Wash. Couns. 5 

Hunner, Witi1aM J 3318 Sanders St, Bremerton, Wash. 
Boys Advis & Head Guid Dept. 5 

Hussey, Inez T Route 3, Asheboro, N.C. 5 

Hussey, Mito L 2488 Walnut Grove, San Jose, Calif, 
Couns, 


Hurcuson, James M 4231 W 59th St, Los Angeles 43, 
Calif. Couns, 5 

Hype, Lynpa K Ohio State Univ, 1694 Neil Ave, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. Grad Stu & Grad Res. 1S 


be Pam Gonzato 1126 E 59th St, Chicago 37, Ill. Stu. 
Tate, Jack E 12038 E 29th Ave, East Gary, Ind. Grad 
Asst. 15,3 
PEETS; MappaLENA 1138 82nd St, Brooklyn 28, N.Y. 
~ 8 
Inset, SHeparp A 1708 Lexington Ave, San Mateo, Calif. 
Assoc Prof Psych. 4 
Ins, Grace 5936 SE 22nd Ave, Portland 2, Ore. Tchr- 
Couns, 5 
IsenBERG, Isapore 65 Cotton St, Newton 58, Mass. Educ 
Consult. 3 
irs Sanpra G 594 Scofieldtown Rd, Stamford, Conn. 
tu. 6A 


J 
Jass, Max L 923 Minnesota Ave, North Fondulac, Wis. 
Prin. 5 


Jaconsen, Gronce L R R 4, Decatur, Ill. Dir Guid. 5 
James, Marcarer E Forestport, N.Y. Couns. 3 ý 
Jamz, Sarra 89 Lakshmi Mansions, Lahor, West Pakis- 
tan. DAP 
Jerrens, Jerr C 
Couns, 
eases Liypsercn Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. 


1419 22nd Ave, Longview, Wash. 
Stu, 


Jerrreys, Leonarp C 
Couns Psychol. 1S 
Jerry, FLorence P 121 Mercer St, Apt 1A, Somerville, 

N.J. Couns. 8,5 
Tereny May Atvix C 2706 N Fourth St, Arlington 1, Va. 


12 James St, Newark 2, N.J. 


Jensen, Auprey N 2528 Prairie Rd, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Guid. 5 

Jensen, Cart 1823 Fifth St, Greeley, Colo. 8 

Jensen, Manmyn R 60 Franklin St, Englewood, N.J. 
Guid Couns. DAP 

Jespersen, Norman R 
Ia. Couns. 5 

RE: Boa E 215 E Balboa Dr, Tempe, Ariz. Grad 

Jounson, Berrye A P O Box 2622, Williamsburg, Va- 

j Secy to Dir Pub Relations. 3 

jOHNSON, CLAREN D i im, 
Calif.” Sate ICE 11511 Nearing Dr, Anaheim, 


Jomnson, Cranence J 3525 Morrow St, Sacramento, 


1016 W 14th St, Cedar Falls, 


Calif. Dir Spec Serv, 


JouNson, DE Hayfield HS, Hayfield, Minn, DAP 
Jounson, Dare C’ 100 Suaa Shere Man, Da. 


Guid 
DAP E 
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` Jonnson, E M 829 Tappan St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 


Jounson, Epwix B 203 Nolan St, San Antonio, Tex. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Jounson, Hanorp R P O Box 868, Melstone, Mont. Supt 
Schs. 3,5 

Jounson, M ExizasetH 147 Tradd St, Charleston, S.C. 
Guid Coord. 5 

Jounson, Parnica T P O Box 847, Olathe, Colo. Couns. 
5 

Jonnson, Rosernr A 1808 Porter St, Columbia, Mo, 
Couns. 15,3 

Jounsron, AuicE H 9 Edward St, Malone, N.Y. Guid 
Couns. 3,5 

Jounsron, Josep A 721 S Forest, Apt 210, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, Stu. 3 

Jones, Paneer G 218 N Hayford St, Lansing 12, Mich. 
Instr. 1 

Jones, Searle E 933 14th Ave, NE, Rochester, Minn, 
Tchr-Couns. 

Jones, ROBERT i JR 2635 Hunt St, Ames, Ia. Asst 
Dir Stu Affairs, 1 

Jorpan, VERLIN W 2236 Dababie St, 19, New Orleans, 
La. Acting Couns. DAP 

Jornpen, Epwarp L Russel Springs, Kans. 
Couns, DAP 

Jupp, RusseLų R 600 Harristown Rd, Glen Rock, N.J. 
Guid Dir.’ 8 

Just, Wirr1am G 8908 S Blackstone, Chicago 19, Ill. 
Supt Bur Pupil Pers Serv. 


K 


Kaptac, James G 1102 S 45th St, West Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pers Exam, 

KALLESTAD, Lyte I Box 407, Lakota, N.D. Stu. 5A 

Kamin, Rurn E 26300 Arsenal Ave, Center Line, Mich. 
DAP 


Supt Schs & 


Tr PONAD D 226 12th St, NW, Rochester, Minn. 

‘chr, 

Karran, LiuLran Y 186-14 Avon Rd, Jamaica $2, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 

Kapitan, Marvin S 
Mich. DAP 

Karsorr, MamMert J 64 Willow St, Cambridge, Mass, 
Supv Educ. 6P 

Karsaros, Sarmis S 184 Brockton Ave, Haverhill, Mass. 
Guid Dir. 8 

Tanam May Timorny J 2627 N Powhatan, Arlington 7, 


1824 Westview St, East Lansing, 


Kearney, Roserr S 706 S Allen St, State College, Pa. 
Stu. DAP 

Kerra, Hanny L DePauw Univ. Greencastle, Ind. Res 
Couns. 1 

Kerrey, Cary E Indiana Univ, 533 Trees Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. Asst Head Couns. 1S 

Ie ng Jean L 788 S Main, Hillsboro, Il. 

Kerxy, Tikes M_ 5169 Sterling Pl, El Paso, Tex. 3 

ae Josen E 236 Division St, Vassar, Mich. 

ir, 8,! 

Kerry, Wurm H 1511 Greeley St, Kansas City 2, 
Kans, Grad Stu. 8 

Fea James R 603 Olive, Leavenworth, Kans. Couns. 


Vocal Music 


Guid 


Kenparr, Joan D 2887 N Potrero, Phoenix, Ariz. Head 
Couns, 3,5 

Kennepy, La K 1642 W Cucharras St, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, Tchr-Couns. 5 

Kerr, Kenneth M 551 Wright Quad, Indiana Univ, 
Bloomington, Ind. Couns. 1 

Kuster, James D, Jn 821 Frederick St, Shelby, N.C. 
Dir Guid Serv. 1,5 

Stearns Marcaret P 41 Belle Ave, Troy, N.Y. Stu. 


Kinc, Groncz G 856 Meisel Ave, Springfield, N.J. Asst 
Prof Educ. 1,2,3,4 

a EN T Box 561, Forks, Wash. Guid Couns & 

‘chr. 

Kincery, Atpenta M 960 S Corona, Denver 9, Colo. 5 

Kinecstey, Leonanp D R R 1, Monroe, Ind. Dir Guid. 3 

Karxer, Jonn A Lehman Hall, Capital Univ, Columbus 9, 
Ohio. Dean Men. 1 
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Kerlann, Heren E 415 W High St, Elkhart, Ind. 3 

ees Norman S 75 Bruce Ave, Yonkers, N.Y. Couns. 

Kure, Pasca C 418 Windsor St, Silver Spring, Md. 
Tchr & Couns. 5S 

Kyirret, Marvin G Southside Trailer Park, Columbia, 
Mo. Stu, 6A 

Knorr, EMarutH Meadville Jr HS, Meadville, Pa. 5 

Knox, CLYDE M 2356 N 60th St, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
Grad Stu. DAP 

Koc, ELENORE ai 7450 Still-well Becket Rd, Oxford, 
Ohio. Instr. 

pes Rrra 702 “orth St, North Bergen, N.J. Vice Prin. 


Pee | Date A 5495 N Sheridan St, Arvada, Colo, 

itu, 1 

Koms, Mmram M 2841 90th Ave, Okland 5, Calif. 
Grad Stu. 8,64 

Konrap, Vmemra M 110 Laurel Ave, Milford, Ohio. 
Couns. DAP 

Krarr, Mary E 25 Valley St, Salem, Mass. Instr. 4 

Kramer, Roserr B 309 Stanley St, Middletown, Ohio. 
Couns. 5 

KrasHes, Howanp S 53-32 20Ist St, Bayside 64, N.Y. 
Supv, Spec Serv. 38,6P 

Kraus, Ricuanp F 11 D Bucknell Village, Lewisburg, Pa, 
Grad Asst. 3 

Knerrmeyer, H Tuomas 1882 Cass Lake Front, Kego 
Harbor, Mich. Couns-Tchr. 3 

Kremer, IsaseEL K 435 E 79th St, New York 21, N.Y, 
Dir Recruitment & Referral. DAP 

Krensevace, WALTER T 22 Blister St, Baltimore 20, Md, 
Guid Couns. 5 

Knest, Juprra A 111 E North, Dwight, Ill. Grad Stu. 3 

Kriecer, Wru1aMm 525 Montclaire, SE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Grad Stu. 3 

Kruse, Joan M 403 SW 10th St, Gainesville, Fla, Grad 


Stu. 5A 
15980 Kinlach, Detroit 89, Mich. 


Kunis, Wama C 
Couns-Tchr. 3,5 

Kunn, Donatp C 955 S Alvord Blvd, Evansville 14, Ind. 
Mgr Field Pers Devel. 1,3 

Kunnunkat, Tuomas V Fordham Univ, Spellman Hall, 
New York 58, N.Y. Grad Stu. 5 

Kuntz, À B Box 783, Hettinger, N.D. DAP 


L 


Lasosky, MıcmarL E. 1772 Brainard Rd, Cleveland 24, 
Ohio. Admin Asst to Dean. 1$ 

Laronp, Leste L 10 Stearns Rd, Box 409, Ogunquit, 
Me. Guid Couns. 5 

Laney, Mancaret N 1825 Colorado St, Manhattan, Kans. 
Assoc Dean Stu. 1 

Lamppa, Herman R Box 285, Blackduck, Minn. Stu. 5 

Lanpa, A N 1827 W Washington, Chicago 7, Il. Supv 
Welfare Rehab Serv. 8P,6A 

Lanpon, Laverne L 11280 Washtenaw Ave, Chicago 55, 
Ill, Attendance Couns. 5 

Lane, Ricnarp A So Illinois Uniy Rehab Inst, Carbon- 
dale, Il. Stu. 6A 

Lancer, Dorornea 415 W Orman St, Pueblo, Colo. 
Head Couns. 3 

Laneston, WiL N 2900 E Fourth St, Fort Worth, 
Tex. Tchr-Couns. 5 

Lapinsxt, Jerome G 5905 Hamilton Ave, Baltimore 6, 
Md. Guid Couns. 

Larsen, Donatp C 
8,58 

Larson, RayMonp D 1314 Xaveria Ct, Silver Spring, Md. 
Asst to Asst Secy Labor. 

Lasner, Davm F St Lawrence Univ, Canton, N.Y. Asst 
to Dean Men. 1S 

Lasorr, BENJAMIN 1781 Scheffer Ave, St Paul 16, Minn. 
Dir. 3A 

Larsnop, Roserr C 11827 SE 270th St, Kent, Wash. 
Stu. 5 

Lawrence, Davo P_ Univ acer area State Coll, Am- 
herst, Mass. Asst Dir Placemt. 

Lawson, Rosert M Springfield Toon, 459, Springfield, 
Mass. Stu, DAP 


5 
700 Second St, NW, Waseca, Minn. 
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Lazare, Danmt R 3014 Mt View, Tacoma 66, Wash. 
Couns. 3,6A 

LEAL, BEN 1370 Scranton St, Aurora 8, Colo. 

Lex, Jor E 15 S Carr, Lakewood, Colo. DAP 

Ler, Harop F 801 Carol St, Fort Morgan, Colo. Stu. 5 

Lecce, Ruru E 217 Oleander St, Neptune Beach, Fla. 
Couns. 8,5 4 

Leueney, Jonn E University Heights, 3E, Columbia, Mo, 
Grad Couns. 3 

LEHMAN, Kenneth C P O Box 412, Cascade, Idaho. 
Guid Dir. 5 

Lemmon, Roxrmtre M 6220 Kiernan Dr, Carmichael, 
Calif. Couns. 5 

Lemoniern, Craupe A 1000 Franklin Ave, Garden City, 
N.Y. Rehab Couns. 8 

Lenarp, Henry M 6226 W Thurston Ct, Milwaukee 18, 
Wis. Dir. 6P 

Lesser, Naomı D 20 Wallis Rd, Chestnut Hill, Mass, 
Stu. 5A 

LICKLIDER, Karen L 1119 Roslyn Ave, Akron 20, Ohio, 
Stu. 1S 

LIEBERMAN, Soroman S 6766 Springfield Blvd, Bayside 
64, N.Y. Dir. 3 

Licut, Maz L 19 S Moyer Rd, Chalfont, Pa. Guid 
Couns. 5 

LINDAHL, Caartes W Kansas State Tchrs Coll, Emporia, 
Kans. Grad Stu, 1S 

Linpecrantz, L Lez 308 Third St, Br 1533, Estes Park, 
Colo, Couns. 5 

Linot, Kenneta L 8855 N 55th St, Milwaukee 23, Wis. 
Prin, DAP 

Linxcar, D Nep Estes Park Conf of YMCA, Estes Park, 
Colo. Assoc Dir, DAP 

LITTLE, anes A 527 E Park Ave, Tallahassee, Fla, Grad 
Stu. 1 

Liyineston, Wayne E 152 Owen Hall, Michigan State 
Univ, East Lansing, Mich. Grad Stu. 1S 

LLEWELLYN, StpNey Geratpine Univ Denver, Denver, 
Colo. Stu, 5A 

oe Anrnur P 1700 Hiway O, Independence, Mo, 

Loess, RF 48 Burleigh St, Waterville, Me. 1 

POUL ARS Lapprs 3003 West Blvd, S, Columbia, Mo. 

y 

Lomax, Taena G 7150 46th Pl, SW, Seattle 16, Wash. 
Couns & Advis, 5 

Lomparpr, Tuomas P. Training Sch, Box 148, Southbury, 
Conn. Tchr & Couns. 6A. 

make ea E Evermann Apt W 458, Bloomington, Ind. 

LoncstnerH, Heren E Montana State Coll, B 292, Ha 
ner Hall, Bozeman, Mont. Stu. 3 an 

ERE op eae! J 112 B Sisson Apts, Missoula, Mont, 


Stu. 5 


Loox, Arnotp E, Jn 82 Med St, 
fae yee J way St, Providence 6, R. I. 


Lor, Roni 254 Van Winkle Ave, Nutley 10, NJ. 
UBAS, MARTE Superior, Chi . |- 
i justment Tchr. 8,5 È TAEA 
«UGO, Fenix A Box 5248, College Stati 

Engineering Stu Couns. 8 in SO a 


Td M 4201/2 S Third St, St Peter, Minn. 


pee jae G 4495 S Clarkson, Englewood, Colo. Grad 


Lynn, Artur W 1026 N Mount: 
Calif, Dean Guia, 18: = uD View PI, Fullerton, 


M 


MacDonatp, Bevan H 1091 Merle A; 
Calif. Couns & Girl's Advis, 5°? San Jose 25, 


Mace Berry J 1734 Rainbow Dr, Cedar Falls, Ia. Stu, 


Macr, ELLEN E P O Box 276, Tifton, Ga. Stu. 5S 

Mack, James A 2102 10th Ave, N, Grand Forks, N.D. 
Stu. 5A ar Ie 
Miron W 708 University Village, 

Stu. 8 

MacLavnin, Erten R Page 
Stu. DAP 


Columbia, 
Rd, South Lincoln, Mass. 
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Mavison, Jonn L 202 Stonewall Dr, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Couns. 5 

Mactione, Frank D Apt 902, Married Stus, IV, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Stu. 1S ki 

Macume, JosepH H, Jn Box 153, Notre Dame, Ind. Grad 
Stu. 18,3 

Mame, Harop G 203 Kreig St, Mankato, Minn. Tchr, 
5A. 

Mayors, Jack H 231 Aspen Dr, Brighton, Colo. Couns, 
5 


Maroney, Jonn C 141 Woodland Rd, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Dir Guid. 3,5 

Manceso, Frona Route l, Box 200, Half Moon Bay, 
Calif. 5 

MAneks, META 2734 Humboldt St, Apt 17, Minneapolis 8, 
Minn. Admin Fellow. 1S 

Mann, Wiisurnn R 164 Isack Dr, Riverside, Ontario, 
Canada, Asst Prof Psych. 1,3 

Mann, Woont A Star Route, Bovina, Tex. Grad Stu. 
6A 


Mapes, Mary F 937 High St, Bridgewater, Mass. Asst 
Dir Guid. 5A 

Marrs, Cart L 290 S East St, Fallon, Nev. Dir Guid. 
3,5 

MARSHALL, ALBERTA M 101 S Broad St, Mankato, Minn, 
DAP 

Martin, Dornorny R 834 13th St, Boulder, Colo. 
Prof Psych. 6P 

Mantin, Eva S 312 Camp St, Rome, Ga. 
Guid & Tstng. DAP 

Martın, Henny G Ea Kentucky State Coll, Richmond, Ky. 
Dean Stu. 1 

Martın, Warten T, Jn New Dorm, College Hill Dr, 
Greenville, N.C. 3 

Mason, Ben D Ea New Mexico Univ, Apt 15, Portales, 
N.Mex. Stu. 1S 

Masse, CLAUDE P 
Grad Stu, 5A 

Marutson, PATRICIA 243 E 36th St, New York 16, N.Y. 
Stu. 6A 

Marreo, Par 105 E Balfour Ave, Linwood, N.J. Dir Stu 
Pers Servs. 3,5 

MatrHews, Arma L 65-30 Kissena Blvd, Flushing N.Y. 
Couns Psychol. 1 

May, Tuomas W Alliance City Schs, Alliance, Nebr. Dir 
Guid. 5 

Mayer, Waem C 305 W Park St, Urbana 17, Ill, Grad 
Asst. 5A 

Mazax, Rurm J 18028 Cimarron Ave, Gardena, Calif. 
Occup Advis-Couns & Tchr. 1,3 

McBearu, Marcia P 1720 Smith Ave, Las Cruces, N.Mex. 
Grad Asst. 1S 

McCanrtny, Paut M 549 Main St, Hudson, Mass. Tchr- 
Couns. 1S 

McCarret, Ten H Box 427, Iowa City, Ia. Dean Admis 
& Registrar. 1 

McCavrey, Grace E 
N.C. Couns. 5 

McCranen, Wit1am L Conrad Dr, Kalispell, Mont. 
Guid Dir, 5 

McCrxar, James E Callaway, Md. Guid Couns. 5 

McCtovp, Dorormy E 908 S 22nd St, Lafayette, Ind. 
Couns. 8 


McCiunc, Moreo 2208 Abilene St, San Angelo, Tex. 
Couns. 5 


es Rowena B 817 N Chase St, Athens, Ga, Couns. 


Assoc 


State Consult 


1808 Rosemary St, Columbia, Mo. 


1704 Van Buren Ave, Charlotte, 


McCrerry, Dornoray M 1546 Sherwin Ave, Chicago 26, 
Il. Couns, 1 

McCurtovcn, Wurm 1682 Gunard Rd, Columbus 13, 

Paes Supv Test Devel. 3,5 

Monat, Lapp D 910 i 9, Colo. 
Grad Stu. 3,6A Euclid Way, Denver 9, 


McDonatp, Masri. E 825 Glenview Ave, Wauwatosa 13, 
Wis. Couns, DAP 


McDovext, Rosert L 2821 it 1l, 
Mich. Edue Consult. 1,857 ora" PYE Detrol 
McEtHenre, ARTHUR F 2422 


i ce, 
Kans. Grad Stu, 8 National Ave, Lawrence, 
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McGarvey, Jonn F 855 Osborne Ave, Lorain, Ohio. 
Couns. DAP 

McGerver, Joun F 114 Antiquera Ave, Coral Gables, 
Fla. Coord Excep Child. 8,4,6P 

McG, Paut W Birchwood, Tenn. Prin-Couns. 5 

McGowan, Leone 1025 N Harlem Ave, Oak Park, Ill. 
Tchr-Couns. 8P,5 

McGreevy, C Parrick 4912 Agnes St, Olympia, Wash. 
Dir Couns. 

McGourain, Ropert W Asbury Park HS, Asbury Park, N.J. 
Couns. 3 

McKamy, Mapetyn C 98 E Orchard St, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Dean Girls. 15,3 

McLarry, James R 829 Rio Vista, Santa Fe, N.Mex. 
Tchr. 5A 

McLavucaLiy, PARNELL 6015 Montview Blvd, Denver 7, 
Colo. Supv Voc Rehab. 6P 

McNass, Rev Jonn C 250 E 111th St, Chicago 28, Ill. 
Guid Couns. 5 

McTaccart, Jonn M 481 Roosevelt, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Grad Stu. 8 

Meaccr, FRANK, JR 118 Laurel Ave, Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 
Tchr. 3 

Meapows, FRANKLIN K Box 289, Jackson, Wyo, Dir 
Guid. 5 

Merk, Kenneta R 605 E Jones Pl, Midwest City, Okla. 
Couns & Tchr. 5 

Merek, LF 5B Faculty Dr, Alamosa, Colo, 3 

Merer, Berrys K 2410 E Warren St, Denver, Colo. Grad 
Stu. 5A 

Mexeet, Dare E 128 Edgar St, Dayton 10, Ohio. Dean 
Stu Serv. 1 

Meuien, Coarntes O 146 Adams St, Salida, Colo. 
Guid Serv, 5 

MernwetH, Homer A 1511 Wilson Ave, Columbia, Mo. 
Stu. 5A 

Merin, EaEDERiCe L 96 W Liberty St, Quincy, Mich. 
Couns. 

Mernirt, Lucros M 5252 Shelby Dr, SW, Roanoke, Va. 
Chief Voc Rehab & Educ Diy. 38,6A 

Messensmira, LLoyp E 1811 Rosewood St, Wenatchee, 
Wash. Psych Consult & Dir Guid. 5 

METFESSEL, Newron S 2911 W 141 St, Gardena, Calif. 
Assoc Prof, 2,3 

Meyer, Lurran E 910 N E 91 Terr, Miami Shores, Fla. 
Tchr-Couns. 

oy Jems C 296 Payne Ave, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
itu. 6. 

MICHAEL, Bernard 12924 Crisfield Rd, Silver Spring, Md. 
Labor Econ. 8 

MER SESS Lorna A 201 N Catherine St, La Grange, 

l Stu 3 
era) inte S 569 Carson Ave, Perth Amboy, N.J. 
Peete) Donatp W 24810 Hempstead Ave, Buffalo 15, 


Dir 


Muren, Hanorp 129 Little Farm Ave, New Orleans 23, 
La. Exec Vice-Pres, Verne Kirby Adv. 8 

Murer, Harop E Westmont Coll, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Chmn Div Educ & Psych. 1 

Mrmr, Harop T 11 Princeton Rd, Wellesley, Mass. 
Chief Ed Test Div. 8 

Miter, Husert O Route 2, Huntingburg, Ind. 
Dir. DAP 

Muten, James M 1024 W Cantwell, Stillwater, Okla. 
Dean Men & Assoc Dean Stu. DAP 

Muren, Manran B High St, Odessa, Del. Proj Dir. 2,5 

Miter, Roperr B 612 Alliance St, Havre de Grace, Md. 
Couns. 3,5 

Muterr, CHESTER J, JR 27 Gifford St, Brockton, Mass. 
Dir Guid. 8 

‘Mmuuren, Aran P 616 E Maywood Ave, Peoria, Ill. 
Grad Stu & Couns. 3,5A 

Mrs, Day S 2874-18 Patterson Dr, Eugene, Ore. 
Grad Stu. 3 

Mrs, Maxing P 2806 Midwood Ave, Toledo 6, Ohio. 
Couns.’ 5 

Misximans, Ricuarp G 345 Sinclair Pl, Casper, Wyo. 
Empl Couns Tech. 3 

Seas Leroy P Fremont Senior HS, Fremont, Nebr. 


Guid 
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MrırcreLL, MantanneE H 511 Carver Blvd, Toledo 7, Ohio. 
Grad Asst. 1S 

MoencH, Cuarntes R 8408 Rockhaven Lane, St Louis 23, 
Mo. Couns. 3 

Monrtacug, CHARLES A 2409 S Sherman Ave, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. Couns Psychol. 3,6P 

MonTECARMELLO, Mitton H Caixa Postal 5534, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. DAP 

Moony, Jonn T 228 E Liberty, Belding, Mich, Guid Dir. 
DAP 


Moorg, Georce R P O Box 211, Franklin, Ga. Tchr- 
Couns. 3,5 

Moone, J B Jefferson Jr HS, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. Prin, 
DAP 


Moors, R R Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. DAP 

Moorz, Wirsur D Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

More, Guy C Box 422, Greensburg, Kans. 5 

Morzav, Rev Georce H 443 Daly Ave, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. Guid Dir. 3P,5 

Morcan, Janet 851 Eighth Ave, S, South St Paul, Minne- 
sota. 5 

Morcan, Mary E 1127 Broadway, Boulder, Colo, Stu. 
1S 

MorcGan, Mmram J Shippensburg State Coll, Shippensburg, 
Pa. Acting Dean Women. 1,3,4 

Morris, Cuantes O 1621 N Pelham Rd, NE, Atlanta 9, 
Ga. Couns. 5 

Morris, Gronta J Box 1217, APO 332, New York, N.Y. 
Couns, 3,5 

Morris, LAURENCE F 2342 Broadway St, Boulder, Colo. 
Coord Stu Serv. 1 

Morris, Wayne L 102 Admin, Miami Univ, Oxford, Ohio. 
Freshmen Advis. 1 

Morrison, Dean P Route 5, Gardiner, Me. Dir Div Servs 
for Blind. 6P 

Morrow, Faye S 6517 W 76th Terr, Shawnee Mission, 
Kans. Couns. 

Mortimer, DEAN R 1830 Seventh Ave, Greeley, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

Mortrmore, Davin E 833 River Loop, No 1, Eugene, Ore. 
Vice Prin-Dir Guid. 5 

Movuxp, Jonn W 70 East Dr, Centerville, Ohio. Guid 
Couns, 

Moviton, Lr Berry M 9 Phillips Ave, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. Trng Offer. 3 

Movsestan, Epcar A, Jn 24 Walkley Rd, West Hartford 
7, Conn. Tchr. 8 

Moyer, Miuprep 220 S Tacoma Ave, Tacoma 8, Wash. 
Coll Couns. 5 

Mover, Pmt C 582 Ceadar St, Akron, Colo. DAP 

Mracuex, Harry J 2270 Oswego St, Aurora 8, Colo. 3,5 

Mutxarky, Rosert G Box 709, Balboa, Canal Zone, 5 

Motus, ErmasetH I 110 S Dixon, Carbondale, Il. 
Area Dir. 1 

Mumerower, Josern C Florida State Univ, Box 1001, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Grad Asst. 3 

Murray, Grorta K St Joseph Coll, Emmitsburg, Md. Dir 
Voc Guid & Placemt. 1 

Murray, JosepHive X 11352 SW Murray Lane, Santa 
Ana, Calif. Jr Couns. DAP 

Murray, Littian M Cheboygan HS, Cheboygan, Mich. 
Couns. 3 

Muscrave, Cuantes W 5424 Eileen Dr, San Jose 29, 
Calif. Stu. 18,8,5A 

Myers, LoweLL L Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. Stu. 5A 


Grad 


N 


Nasozny, Peter J 150 Corlaer Ave, Schenectady 4, N.Y. 
Guid Dir. 3 

Naveav, Leste D 318 S 44th St, Rapid City, S.D. Tchr. 
DAP 

NAEGLE, Mancarer E 1115 McPherson St, Richland, 
Wash. Couns. 5 

Naxasnmma, Mrrsuci P O Box 116, Eleele, Kauai, Hawaii. 
Grad Stu. 5A 

Narcross, Frep W 1115 N Limestone, Springfield, Ohio. 
SA 

Narducci, Henry M 2809 Schley St, Erie, Pa. 
1,3,5 


Couns. 
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Naso, Jonn M 25 nelly ped St, Worcester 3, Mass. 
Engineering Dept Mbr. 1: 

Nase MAET S Henry Clay HS, Lexington, Ky. Couns. 5 

Nastıcm, Meva 875 Cook Rd, Richmond, B. C. Sr 
Girls Couns. 3,5 

NeeLLY, Maxe C Oklahoma State Univ, Stout Hall, 
Stillwater, Okla, Head Couns. 1 

Nersen, Carvin E Mona, Utah. Couns & Dir Pupil Pers 
Serv, 5 

Neuson, Henry W Brockport State Tchrs Coll, Brockport, 
NY. 1 

Nexson, Ricuarp L Boon Valley Commun Sch, Renwick, 
Ta. Tchr-Couns. 3,5 

NEWELL, Rura H 144 Westminister Rd, Rochester 7, N.Y. 
Pers Dir. 3 

Newron, Auicra E 115 A Bedford St, New York 14, N.Y. 
After Care Couns. 6A 

Nicuor, Mary B Hancock Hall, Univ North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N.D. Stu. 5A 

Nicuoxs, W Evcrne Indiana Univ, Residence Cen, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Head Couns, 1S 

Nicuots, Horace R, Jn 1920 Miller Ave, Prosser, Wash. 
Guid Couns, 


„5 
Nicu, Everyn M 1001 Quander Rd, Alexandria, Va. Stu. 
8 


Nocucur Atpert T, Jk 1668 Columbia St, Eugene, Ore. 
Grad Stu. 8 

Nunn, AnrHony J 212 Mauna Loa Dr, Monrovia, Calif, 
Head Couns, 5 

Nyxus, Leroy D 52 Southwood Dr, St Paul 10, Minn, 
Couns. 8,5 


[e] 
OsermeLMAN, Dean L 1609 Roach St, Salina, Kans. 
Couns, 


1,5 
O’Brien, Perger P Victoria HS, Victoria, Kans. Guid 
Dir-Tehr. 5 


O'Connor, Bess B 511 N Second St, Stockton, Kans. 
Guid Couns, 3,5 


DA Jacos A 818 Delado St, Santa Fe, N.Mex. Tchr. 


Orson, Horace J Box 127, Preston, Minn, Stu. 3 


bide tas D 821 17th Ave, S, Grand Forks, N.D. 


te See Parnick J 810 Park Ave, Frederick, Md. Couns. 
O’Nemx, Rosemary B 2 Ph Rd, e 
phet H lummer Rd, Lawrence, Mass. 


Onreca, AmBrosio J 301 Menaul Blvd, 
N.Mex. Dir Guid. 5 aul Blvd, NE, Albuquerque, 


Osrennorr, Wma W RR 8, Lafayette, Ind. Tchr. 3 
ramar “ANNE W Box 311, Corvallis, Ore. Couns. 


Owens, Jones F Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 3,5S 


P 

Packarp, RALPH E, JR 417 

14, Minn. Tchng Asst-Stu. 

REAN Pro Kebajoran Baru, Djakarta, Indonesia. 
Patacios, FERNANDO Ave de Li Portillo, Retorno 1- 

Jardin Balbuena, Mexico 9,344,507 St? 1-17, 


Paumer, Lerma M Southfield ic 
Com: DAP Sr HS, Southfield, Mich. 


Panser, Extsworte E 3401 
ne, an aa ate 72nd Ave, N, Minneapolis 


Pant, BC 48 Rutledge Rd, Lucknow, UP, India. 3 


Hepat Ave, SE, Minneapolis 


PAPALIA, ny S Apt 10C, G: Circle, if 
pk AEE R a aan 
ARCHER, RoseRT L 1055 Fifth St, Ne i 

Calif. ' Psychomet. 1 E O TEREN 
Panpey, HELEN À 99 Pearl St, Middleboro, Mass. Dean 
Girls-Couns. 3 


Parker, Erma B Box 1857, Tacoma S ‘acom: 
Wash. Dir Elem Sch Couns’ 5 Wina 


Patrick, M G 201 E Federal, Shawnee, Okla. 5 


PauLsen, Gzorcs R 161 Whitmore S 
ke Caine T ore St, Dragerton, Utah. 


Payne, Vacountess E 3306 W North Ave, B: 
Md. Sch Couns. 5 Niger ea 
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Pease, Doxarn E 1006 17th St, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 4 
Peck, Huca I 5145 Russet Dr, Charleston 2, W.Va, 
Dir Guid. 5 ] 

f 


PeLuso, Frank E 214 Seventh St, New Brighton, Pa. 
Stu. 6A 
Pena, RaymMonp A 85-61 67th Ave, Rego Park 74, N.Y, 
Tchr 5A 
Penuet, WA Route 3, Box 475, Goldsboro, N.C. Stu. 3 
Perm, Naypes 119 1205, Marques De Alerants, Rio De 
Janeiro, Brazil, DAP 
Perkins, Donatp E 102 Exchange St, Mt Pleasant, Ia. 
Voc Rehab Couns. 6A 
PERLMUTTER, Martin L 41 Daniels Ave, Pittsfield, Mass, 
Grad Stu. 15,3 i 
Pents, StepHen R 5336 S University, Chicago 15, Ill. f 
Voc & Placemt Couns. 
Perrin, WesLey R 2305 Swensberg, NE, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Head Couns. DAP 
Perrone, James V, Jn 2145 Second Ave, New York 29, 
N.Y. Registrar-Guid Offer. 1,3 
Peterson, Manx B Boston Univ, Boston, Mass. Stu. 18 
Peterson, Ronan A Seattle Univ, Seattle 22, Wash, 
Dir Admis & HS Rels. 1 
Perens, James L 105 10th Ave, NW, Mandan, N.D. 
Tchr. 5A i 
Perry, Anperson G P O Box 471, Moulton, Ala. Couns i 
& Tchr. 3 
Pumxio, Jack K 210 Sixth St, Cheney, Wash. Vice- 
Prin & Couns. 5 
Puuurs, Fronence 4103 W 16th St, Lubbock, Tex. 
Dean Women, 1 
Pris, Jony B 57 Wampus Way, Fairfield, Conn 
Tchr & Couns. 3,5 
Pairs, Many H 825 Violet Pl, Silver Spring, Md 
Couns, 3 
| 
i 
| 
: 


Pures, Maurice J 6111/, Second Ave, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Dir Stu Affairs. 1 

Pratt, Lynton M 51A N Fairway, Pullman, Wash. Asst ` 
Instr Educ & Guid. DAP 

Prccarp, Leroy A P-82 Jackson Blvd, Greeley, Colo. 
Tstng Offcr. 4 

Prenson, Leroy R 15211 Meadow Lane, Milwaukie 
22, Ore. Head Stu Pers. 1 

ithe Rosert A 310 N Clay St, Macomb, Il. Asst 

. 4 


Pion, Gres Lansing-Reilly Hall, Univ Detroit, Detroit — 
21, Mich. 1,3 

Pixie, Orno E 8110 Brownell Ave, Macon, Ga. 
Couns. DAP 

Prrrs, Wuvirnep A Box 317, Summerville, Ga. Dit 
Guid & Couns. DAP 

Prastixo, Cuantes R 367 Monte Vista, Vacaville, Calif. 
Couns. 5 


Guid — 


Pratt, Mary D 2001 Cawood Dr, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Guid Dir, 3 
POINDEXTER, GARDELLA J 11210 E 48th St, Kansas City, 
Mo. Couns. 3,5 
Porron, Hexen I Univ Denver, Denver, Colo. 5A 
* wre Z 630 Main St, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Pour, Dona L 22937 Port St, St Clair Shores, Mich. 


Guid 


Poppr, Nonan 1855 Manor Dr, Union, N.J. Dir. 3 
Porren, Wittam A 808 Second Ave, Flandreau, S.D. 
Tchr-Couns, 


3 
Porter, Manton E 2945 N 73rd St, Bethel, Kans. 
Guid Couns, 5 
Post, Peart A 25246 Leeds Rd, Little Neck, N.Y. 
Educ & Voc Couns. 3, i 
Moses L 1807 Adams St, Monroe, La. Couns- 
Tchr. DAP 
Pios Roset M 22 N College St, Oxford, Ohio. Couns. 
Primavera, PAv 1 i i 69, Mass. 
Guise ae J 152 Quincy St, Quincy 69, 
» Rosent E 830 Kiowa St, Fountain, Colo. DAP 
Manian E 227 Hillside Ave, Paramus, N.J. 
aak 9 Supt Pupil Serv. 5 a 
ves, CATHERINE N 7460 SW St, Miami, Fla. 
a 118th ami, 
l 


PusteLL, THomas E 200 Commonwealth Ave, Massape- 


qua, Long Island, N.Y. Dir Psych Serv. 1,3 
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Putman, Ivan J, Jk 614 SE Second Pl, Gainesville, Fle. 

Assoc Prof Stu Pers Servs. 8 

Purnam, Janz E 243 Westmoreland Dr, Rochester 20, 
N.Y. Guid Couns, 3 


Q 


Quann, CHarLes J 1509 South Ave, F, Portales, N.Mex. 
Dir Housing & Placemt. 1 

Quarres, Mixprep L 1301A Shreveport Rd, Minden, La. 
Stu. 5S 

Quick, Max O Stromsburg, Nebr. Prin-Guid Couns. 5 

Quictxy, James F 7696 Belleville Rd, Belleville, Mich. 
Sch Couns. 5 


R 
Raas, KarmRyN A 22 S Raridan, Brazil, Ind. Dir Guid. 
5 


RAAR, > Teea E 1006 17th St, Apt 32, Greeley, Colo. 

tu. > 

Rapascm, Jonn 19 Chapman Rd, Weekapaug, R.I. 2 

Raper, Jack D Glen Arbor, Mich. Stu. 3 

Racco, Ina B 3512 Franklin Ave, New Orleans, La, 
Tchr, 6A 

Ramso, Rura E P O Box 3619, Baton Rouge 7, La. 
Grad Stu. 3 

Ranpa, Sicurp F Box 382, Fertile, Minn. Tchr. 5 

Ranvets, Ropert M 1450 Delight Dr, El Cajon, Calit. 
Couns, 3 

Rank, Grenn F 611 Dewitt St, Greensboro, N.C. 
Dean Stu. 1 

Ranxin, Lionen I 3027 S Sunnyside Ave, Brookfield, Nl. 
Couns-Men, 1,3 

Rapuincer, Joan M Keota, Ia. Tchr-Couns, 3 

Rarrorort, Davm N 11247 Wish St, Granada Hills, 
Calif. Couns. 5 

Rasmes, Ricarpo J 612 11th St, Box 365, Trona, Calif. 


Couns-Tchr. 3,5 
Lewis Coll, Lockport, Il. 


Raymonp, BROTHER L, 
Men. 

Reap, Berry I 521 Meade St, Denver 4, Colo. 1 

Reap, M Lance 215 Crosman, Univ Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo, Stu. 1S 

Renerc, Davm E Indiana Univ Res Cen, Bloomington, 
Ind. Grad Stu. 1 

ReppeLL, Ferno D 1600 Holloway Ave, San Francisco 27, 
Calif. Dean Stu, 1 

RepvanLy, Joyce R 32-04 168th St, Flushing 58, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 3,5 

Rer, Frances C 6 Greendale Ave, Mt Vernon, N.Y. 
Indiv Help & Tstng Tchr. 5 

REED, JEANNETTE P Star Rt, Box 174, Corrales, N.Mex. 
Dir Spec Educ Cen, 6P 

Reep, Norman A Danbury State Tchrs Coll, 181 White 
St, Danbury, Conn. Prof Educ & Psych. 4 

eae James F 8719 Jenifer Rd, Baltimore 34, Md. 

jouns, 3 

Reetinc, Grenn E P O Box 362, Bloomington, Ind. 
Stu & Tchng Assoc. 1S 

REICHELDERFER, EF 871 Fairway Blvd, Columbus, Ohio. 
3 


Dean 


Rem, Esrner B 4100 Colonial Rd, Pikesville 8, Md. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Remy, James T 910 17th Ave, N, Seattle 2, Wash. 
Asst Prof Psych. 3A 

Rerss, Jean 1525 Swallow Dr, Brentwood 17, Mo, Asst 
Prin. 3P,5 

S Herren 534 N Ranney St, Sikeston, Mo. Couns. 


Rice, Georce F 1128 West St, Port Orchard, Wash. 
Couns, 5 

Ricuarp, Cormwne G Route 3, Holton, Kans. Guid 
Couns & Tchr. 3,5,6A. 

Ricuarps, GERALDINE K 12978 Rosedale St, Southgate, 
Mich. Tchr & Couns. 5 

Ricwarns, Vivian L B T Washington HS, Marlin, Tex. 5 

RICHERZHAGEN, BARBARA J 612 Ash St, Walla Walla, 
Wash. Empl Couns. 3 

Ricxarp, Cmarres F 6513 N Doyon Dr, Union Lake, 
Mich. Tchr-Couns. DAP 


September, 1961 


Ricxry, Lorrame L 7035 SE 20th St, Mercer Isle, Wash. 
Educ Couns. 1 

Rucxsecxer, Earr L Hugoton, Kans. Couns-Tchr. 3 

ad PauL E RR 1, Box 408, London, Ohio. Stu. 


Riwcepert, Micuarn E Univ Station, Box 3768, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. DAP 

Ricney, Jonn 106 Mt Vernon Ave, Rochester 20, N.Y. 
Grad Stu. 5A 

Rixansrup, Jounema R 710 Kincaid Ave, Sumner, Wash. 
Lib & Guid Couns. 5 

RINTELMANN, Louise A Evans Hall, Rm 106, Univ 
Illinois, Urbana, Il. Stu. 1S 

zzo, ALrFonso A 93 Park St, Palmer, Mass. Guid Dir. 


Rosam, Wuarram F 4606 Ronald Ave, Circle Pines, 
Minn. Couns. DAP 

RoBERT, BRoTHER St John’s Prep Sch, Danvers, Mass, 3 

Roserts, Cuive 4055 S 2300 E, Salt Lake City 8, Utah, 
Couns. 5 

Rosertson, James S 605 Hawthorn St, Boulder, Colo, 
Grad Stu. 5A 

Rosrson, Annæ P Atlanta Univ, Box 196, Atlanta 14, 
Ga. Grad Stu. 5S 

Rosinson, BeverLy V 4740 N Crestridge, Toledo 13, 
Ohio. Grad Asst. IS 

Rosson, Davy L Westminister Coll, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Dean Stu. 1 

Rosu, Jog L 1988 Eighth Ave, Greeley, Colo. Grad, 
Stu. 5A 

Rocue, Wr11am D 812 E State Ave, Phoenix 20, Ariz. 
Head Couns. 5 

Ropcers, ALLAN W 915 I Cherry Lane, East Lansing, 
Mich. Grad Asst. 1S 

Ropiunp, Cant D Lisbon, N.D. Tchr. DAP 

Ropricuez, Jose H H19B Mayaguez Terr, Mayaguez, P. 
R. Psychomet. 1 

Rocar, Mron § 75-19 217th St, Bayside 64, N.Y. 
Couns. 5 

Rourer, Craie L 4927 Seeley St, Downers Grove, Ill. 
Psychomet. 5A 

Rorer, Donorny R Route 3, Clanton, Ala. Guid Couns, _ 
5 


RoseNBERG, Cuantes F 522 Bremer Arcade, St Paul, 
Minn. Placemt Couns, 

RosensLEETH, Muron H Univ Maryland, Men’s Resi- 
dence, College Park, Md. Grad Asst. 1S 

Rossow, PayLLIs S 178-10 Wexford Terr, Jamaica Es- 
states, N.Y. Admis Couns. 3 

Rors, Ricuarp R Dept Public Instruction, State Capitol, 
Madison 2, Wis. Supv-Guid. 2 

Rowe, Mary P 506 North St, Burlington, Vt. Assoc 
State 4H Club Leader. 3 

Ruste, RA 5940 Eucarr Ave, SW, Albuquerque, N.Mex. 
Couns. 

Rucw, Rex E Denison Commun HS, Denison, Ia. Guid 
Couns. DAP 

RuperMAN, Victor 5 Washington Ave, Danbury, Conn. 
3P 

Rurr, Epwarp F 8913 Sandpiper Dr, Houston 36, Tex. 
Couns. 5 

Ruorr, Danii H 704 First Ave, E, Ada, Minn. Couns, 
Athletic Dir, Guid Dir. 3,54 

Ruse, Jimmy W 2974 Wyoming St, Baton Rouge, La, 
Stu. 1S . 

Ruskin, Janer G 4725 Mt Durban, San Diego 17, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns. DAP 4 

RUssELL, CHARLES T 50 W Frederick St, Millersville, Pa. 
Grad Stu. 1S i 

Rust, Rura S Lockwood Rd, Perry, Ohio. Tchr & Guid 
Couns. 


S 
Sacxstrmy, Epwarp 147-35 Village Rd, Jamaica 35, N.Y. 
Stu. 6A 
Sarrorp, Grorce R 165 Rio Glen Dr, Eugene, Ore. 
Grad Stu. 1S 
Saree MIrcHELL 273 Pratt St, Watertown, N.Y. Tchr. 


3 
SaLoMon, Frep C 25830 20th Ave, S, Kent, Wash. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 
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SALYER, Guy Stout State Coll, Menomonie, Wis. Prof 
Educ Psych. 

Satyer, Rurus C 2425 Eyres Pl, Seattle 99, Wash. Dir 
Bur Tchr Sery & Placemt, Univ Washington. DAP 

SAMUELS, SAMUEL Revere HS, Revere, Mass. Dir Guid. 
DAP 

SAMUELSON, Mary E 101 S Ninth St, Brighton, Colo. 
Tchr-Couns. 3,5 

SANDERS, Caartæ H 1909 Massoit, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Couns. DAP 

SANDERS, Etta M 2172 Wisteria St, Simi, Calif. Consult 
Psychol. 3 

SANDKE, Anrra S 5526 S Blackstone, Chicago 37, Ill. 
Asst to Dean Stus, 

SANTONICOLA, AntHONy T 25 Highland Ave, Cambridge, 
Mass, Grad Stu, 15,3 

Saver, Ruporr W P O Box 82, R D 2, Milton, Del. 
Vice Prin & Guid Couns. 3 

Saunpers, Franx A 180 Gibbs St, Rochester 5, N.Y. 
Couns. 5 

Saunpers, H Reep 1922 Birge Terr, Madison, Wis. 
Tchng Asst. 1S 

Saunpers, Marian 3596 Woodlawn Dr, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 3 

Savin, Geornce A 8421 Fifth St, Highland, Ind. Guid 
Couns. 3 

Scaces, Exmer 1102 Wedgewood Rd, Baltimore 29, Md. 
DAP 

Scanrn, Peter Pinnacle 
Psychomet, 3,5 

Scuarman, Carou 910 W End Ave, New York 25, N.Y. 
Tchr, 5A 

Scuermy, Rose D 265 Vernon St, Oakland 10, Calif. 
Ocup Info Spec. 3 

Scuiancen, Ruta C 2801 E Turney St, Phoenix 16, 
Ariz, 5 

Scumimr, Manuiy R 411 W 116th St, 813, New York 27, 
N.Y. Grad Stu. 1S 

Scunemrn, Henry W Box MM, Univ Station, Grand 
Forks, N.D. Instr & Guid Dir, DAP 

ScnoeNnwatp, Many Box 1148, Ponca City, Okla. 5 

Scnoornanp, Jonn V 2744 N 20th Dr, Phoenix 9, Ariz, 


Park Rd, Meredith, N.H. 


oDi Guid, 35 í h 
'HUTZMAN, CALVIN 423 Fox Chapel Rd, Pittsb 38, 
Pa. Tchr. 8,54 pth hick 


Scorr, Bernice A 1917 W 12th, Wichita 8, Kans. 
Couns. 


Scorr, Cranence A 2155 Race Frontier Hall, Apt 321, 
Denver, Colo. Grad Stu. 5A 

Scorr, Tuomas B 6803 Wake Forest Lane, Austin 2, 
Tex. Couns Psychol. 1,3 

Scrisyern, Gonvon H 100 Brookside Dr, Walla Walla, 
Wash, Assoc Dir Admis, Dir Financial Aids. 3 

Senam aar A 181 Sawyer St, Rochester 19, N.Y. 


SEAMAN, Mns Jean H 1190 S Clayton St, Denver 10, 
Colo. 5 


PEON L 505 S 132nd St, Tacoma 44, Wash. 


Seant, Pav R 1515 C Spartan Vill, East Lansing, Mich, 
Seserws, Maxme A Almena, Kans. Couns & Instr. 5 
SeLLors, Eveuyn Box 210A, Route 7, Pasadena, Md. 
A bem 

ENTER, WrLLram R, Jr 619 Marlbi East Rid; iC 

«id Di DRE ‘oro, East Ridge, Tenn. 

AZ, Frances D 10411 Maplewood Pl, Se 

aie. Sch Peyohol. -3,5 Crain 
IHANTHARAY, J 30 Nazarbad Main M; 
India, Stu. DAP Annes 

SHANTZER, Jorn § 443 E 96th St, Brook 12, 
Voc Couns. 8,64 Brat 

Suarre, D Trupy 201 E 19th St, Apt 5F, New 

~ N.Y. Stu. 18 

Smarrock, Rocrr W 41 Barclay Rd, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Grad Stu. 4 

Suaw, Ferpmanp Southem Illinois Univ Rehab Inst, 
Carbondale, Il, Grad Trainee. 6A 

SHELTON, Jorn E Rt 1, Box 1128, King Loomis Rd, 
Loomis, Calif. Consult Guid. 3,5 

Suernerp, Ropeat E 1K University Heights, Columbia, 
Mo. Grad Asst. 1S 


City, 
N.Y. 
York 
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Suensurnne, Ricwanp F 1131 W Wisconsin Ave, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Instr & Couns. 1,3 

Sperman, Litan E 409 E Howard St, Boone, N.C, 
Stu. 1S 

Suernman, Lors M 1710 S Seventh Ave, Alpena, Mich, 
Couns. DAP 

SHenman, WirtuamM H 1976 Thurston St, Olympia, 
Wash. Couns-Tchr. 5 7 

Senn, RicHaro D 576 W Main St, New Holland, Pa, 
Guid Couns, 5 

SHennon, Ronatp H 217 Hawthorne Rd, Raleigh, N.C, 
Stu. 15,3 

Sumex, Bernard T 4820 Monroe St, Gary 10, Ind. Guid 
Couns. 

Smvety, Esen M R D 1, Goshen, N.Y. Educ Serv 
Consult, 1 

Survety, Joun D, Jn 3 Yellowstone Ct, Bozeman, Mont. 
Grad Asst. 3,58 

Suoser, R Puri Box 357, Sycamore, Ohio. 

‘or, 3 

Suont, ErmeL K 5317 19th St, Lubbock, Tex. 

5 


Parish 
Couns, 


SHovtpice, J Vicror 169 Daniel Ave, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. Guid Coord. DAP 
Suowrrman, Wittram E 2459 S Dahlia St, Denver 22, 
Colo. Tchr. 5A 
Smowens, H Byron 441 Windsor St, Reading, Pa. 
& Sch Visitor, Dept Guid. DAP 
Surene, Roserr H 4801 S Boston, Englewood, Colo. 
Supt Schs. DAP 
Scuwerrzer, Hanorp C, Jn 644 Maple Ave, Rahway, 
N.J. Supv Sch Psychol. DAP 
Smcrr, ALserT A 117 Lee Rd, Garden City, N.Y. Head 
Dept Guid & Psych Serv. 
SEGEL, Seymour W 185-58 80 Rd, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 3 
Smss, Toomas F 99 N Victoria, St Paul 4, Minn. 1 
Suver, Sanpra O 53 Lincoln Ave, Highland Park, N.J. 
Guid Couns. 5 
Smons, Manjon B 
Tchr-Couns. 
Sane Sermer N R #3, Box 592, Excelsior, Minn. 
itu. 3 
Smpson, Dons O 235 Logan St, Bedford, Ohio. Tchr- 
Couns, DAP 
Stvcer, Donorny M 224 Chestnut St, West Newton 65, 
Mass. Stu. 6A 
Sister Ann Carmerme 807 N Flagler Dr, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Guid Couns. 5 
Sister Anne Genevæve 1 Main St, Groton, Mass. Dit 
Tstng. 3 
Sisrer Crane Francis Box 356, Coamo, P.R. Dir Guid 
Serv & Tchr. 5 
ee Eanty Ann 105 Washington St, Braintree, Mass. 
chr. 
ites M Epacenri $2 City Hall Square, Lynn, Mass: 
n 35 
Sisren Manta Hepa Rua Pio XII, 274 Paraiso, Sa0 
Paulo, Brasil. Guid Couns. 5 
oe Manianne 13 Washington Ct, Marlboro, Mass. 
‘chr. 3 
Stsrer Many Martna Regina HS, Norwood 12, Ohio. 5 
Sisr—eR Many Maura 121 Chamberlain, Pontiac 16, 
l 5 


Home 


1907 Lincoln Dr, Hays, Kans, 


Mich. Prin. 
Sisren Mary Myres 4379 Lindell St, St Louis 8, Mo. 
Tchr-Couns. 3 $ 
Ca Many Roperick 2600 Avenue A, Fort Madison, 
a 5 

Sisren Many Txomas 123-15 14th Ave, College Point 
56, N.Y. Guid Couns-Tehr. 3,5 

Sister Mary Wir1am Marty, S.D. 5 

Siran Sr Tuomas 7 Bainbridge Ave, Providence 9, RI 


Sisren T Wivtrnep Beach 112 St, Rockaway Park, N.Y. 
Guid. Dir, 3,6A 

Sister Teresa DE Payt St 
17, Ky. Coord Guid Prog. 

Siswowmyono, SarTarta DJl Solo 17, Jogjakarta, In- 
donesia. ICA Stu. DAP 

Stivgorr, James J Rt 3, Box 540, Escondido, Calif. 
Couns-Tehr. 3,8 

Stomer, Rura M 1315 Mesa, 
Girls Couns. 5 


Joseph Infirmary, Louisville 
1 


Grand Junction, Colo: 
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Pa a 


Smazxzwoop, Janw L Route 1, Box 140, Attapulgus, Ga. 
Couns-Tchr. 3,5 

Smira, Davm W Dowdell Hall, Southern Ilinois Univ, 
Carbondale, Ill. Head Res. 1S 

Suara, Davm W 5341 E Alpine, Tucson, Ariz. Dir 
Rehab Cen & Coord Rehab Prog. DAP 

Sirs, HELEN G 8245 16th St, NE, Seattle 15, Wash. 
Girls Couns. 5 

Smırm, Lenox D 106 Vicente Rd, Berkeley 5, Calif. 
Couns, 8 

Smrrm, Manyjorre C 820 Comstock Ave, Syracuse 10, 
N.Y. Dean Women. 1 

Smrrm, Rosrrr M 516 Commonwealth, Flint 3, Mich. 
Couns-Men. 1 

Smirn, Tom D 206 N East River, Spencer, Ind. Tchr- 
Couns. 5 

Smotuers, Macnorra M B 13 Talladega Coll, Talladega, 
Ala, Couns-Women. DAP 

Snrx, Josera F 4 Dublin Way, Bel Air, Md. Pupil Pers 
Worker. 5A 

SNELL, Jack N RR 2, Lafayette, Ind. Guid Couns, 5S 

Snow, Guserr C 14304 S Michigan Ave, Riverdale 27, 
n. 3,5 

Snyper, Donatp G South Dakota State Coll, Brookings, 
S.D. Instr. 15,3,5A 

Soxey, Terrence W 348 Huntington, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
Stu Rehab Couns. 6A 

Sorco, Eprra R Lawe Hall, Univ Missouri, 
Mo. Grad Stu. 1S, 5S 

Sonznson, Donarp L 311 E 10th St, Tama, Ia, Dir 
Guid. 3,5 

Soseser, ALLEN L 1225 N Faculty Ave, Bloomington, 
Ind. Stu. 1S 

Spanioto, Cuanres V 102 Adm Bldg, Miami Uniy, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Freshman Advis, 1 

Srarnow, Kennern N P O Box 598, Poulsbo, Wash. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

SreLLACY, Frank J 900 W 27th Ave, Vancouver 9, B.C, 
Voc Couns. 6A 

Sperry, R Davm Rt 2, Box 358 A, 
Empl Manager. 1,3 

Spinx, Rara M 2165 S Gilpin, Denver 10, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 

Serrant, Jack R 1938 Porter St, Enumclaw, Wash. 
Dir Tstng & Guid. 5 

Sroor, Erexor C Box 323, Angwin, Calif. Assoc Dean 
Stu. 3 

STAFFER, J Rosenr 
field, Mass. Stu. 8 

Sranron, CeceLrAa F 729 N 11th St, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Bus Manager. DAP 

Srecan, Wisor N 
Couns. 5 

Sreicr, Ronert 1612 South Ave, B, Portales, N.Mex. 3 

Srem, Henry H Box 156, Eureka, S.D. Tchr-Couns. 5 

Stevia, ELrame T 451 Marborough, A 2, Boston 15, 
Mass. Dir Voc Tstng. 1S 

Steren, Danmx J Irish Hall, Arizona State Univ, 
Tempe, Ariz. Head Res & Grad Stu. 1S 

Sternen, Brorner L 326 W 14th St, New York 14, N.Y, 
Couns. 5 

Srepnens, FREDERICK C Box 552, Tioga, N.D. Stu. 5A 

Srernens, Jonn C 8049 S Damen Ave, Chicago 20, Ill. 
Couns. 3 


Columbia, 


Vacaville, Calif. 
Grad 


Box 331 Springfield Coll, Spring- 


1942 Fabrique St, Wichita 18, Kans. 


SrEvens, Grena R 19170 Gainsborough, Detroit 23, 
Mich. Stu. 6A 

STEVENS, LAWRENCE K College Station, Berrien Springs, 
Mich. Dean Men. 1,5A 

Srevic, Ricnarp 2665 Knox St, Columbus 10, Ohio. 3 

Strtx1on, Grenn W 108A Coronado Hall, Univ New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N.Mex. Grad Stu & Head Res. 


Stivcacomer, Homer Frankenmuth HS, Frankenmuth, 
Mich. Dir Guid. 5 

Stivson, Toomas D Rt 1, Box 52A, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Dean Men. 1 

Stockman, RicuArnp A 806 Hylen Way, Vancouver, 
Wash. Couns. 5 

Srorz, Ropmrr H Box 51, Langlois, Ore. Guid Dir. 5 

Sronrcipner, Bury L 150 N Meridian St, Indianapolis, 

Supv Guid. 3 
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Srour, MAYBELLE A Neptune Hall, Northern Illinois 
Univ, DeKalb, Ill. Asst Res Advis. 1 y 

Stowz, Waryam A 5809 N Faust Ave, Lakewood, Calif, 
Couns-Tchr. 5- 

SrRAnLER, Viorer R 20 E Hillcrest Ave, Dayton 5, Ohio, 
Couns, 3 

San, Watrer B Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 
5. 


Srnovp, Josera 1201 Ural Dr, Carlsbad, N.Mex. 3 

Srroup, HerseRr H Brooklyn Coll, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 
Dean Stus. 1 

Sutiivan, H Braptey Suffolk Univ, Boston, Mass, Dir 
Admis. 1 

SurLIvan, Marcarer 1801 Ashwood Ave, Nashville, 
Tenn. Tehr.-Couns. 5 

Summer, Eart D 3580 Prince George Dr, Montgomery 9, 
Ala. Soge Sector Trng Leader. 1 

Sussman, Cuantes 3311 Marat Rd, Pikesville 8, Md. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Surron, Bennanp F 805 Married IV Apts, Bloomington, 
Ind. Stu & Tchng Assoc. 1S 

Surron, Jonn W 1623 W Call St, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Stu. 1S 

Surron, JoserH S 566 Prospect Ave, Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 
Internship, Devereux Found. DAP 

Swanson, Bernan J 1567 Agate St, Eugene, Ore, Stu, 
1s 

Swanson, Donatp A 4150 Regent Aye, N, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3,5 

Swaum, CmarLes L 6000 W 35th St, Minneapolis 11, 
Minn. Stu. 3 

Swirt, Morner, RCE Jeanne D’Are Acad, Milton 86, 
Mass. Guid Dir, 3,5 

Swraart, Joe B 1201 West Ave, Goshen, Ind, Stu, 18 

Syxes, Duprey E Box 786, Bayard, N.Mex. Dir Guid. 
3A 


T 


TALLEY, Bovo G 500 S Fifth St, Independence, Kans. 
Dir Guid & Stu Pers Serv. 

Tamura, Mrs Horvyo M 98 334 Ponokaulike, Oahu, 
Hawaii. Couns. 3,5 

Tan, Hasan Ortadogu Teknik Univ, Ankara, Turkey. 3 

Tarnowski, Leonarp M 84 National Bank, B2, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio Voc Rehab. 6A 

Tare, Amy L Canfield Hall, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 
10, Ohio. Stu. 3 

TEEL, Carviy R 1409 Briarcliff Dr, Urbana, Il. Grad 
Stu. 6A 

TeN-HARMSEL, ANDREW Unity Christian HS, Hudsonville, 
Mich. Couns. 3,5 

TencKHorr, June A Neenah HS, Neenah, Wis, 

» 3. 

TERRELL, Mrs Jo E 521 W 119th St, Los Angeles 44, 
Calif. Couns. DAP 

Terrneav, Bernarp P 509 W 12lst St, Apt 414, New 
York 27, N.Y. Stu. 3 v; 

Tuomas, ErmeL N 154 Prospect Ave, Princeton, N.J. 
Sr C D 

PEAAE ENE Ora Atlanta Univ, Box 196, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stu. 5S 

Tuomas, Grorce A 1259 Indian Trailer Ct, Topeka, 

. Asst Supv. 6P 

fetes, Mamie J 225 Laurel Ave, SW, Atlanta 14, Ga. 
Ci - Trainee. 

Teoti ban i GERAS nE G 5305 E Mitchell Dr, Phoenix 
18, Ariz. Couns. 3 i 

pense Puyruis F 2610 Woody Dr, Billings, Mont. 
Instr Coll Reading. 1S 

THORPE, VARS D 705 Linwood Ave, Durham, N,C. 

str, 5A 

Taa, Marv E 545 E 8100 N, North Ogden, 
Utah. Couns. 5 

feee Aurrep W 2862 N 81st St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dir Guid. 5 a 

Tixeman, Jacos C 3822 Gibson St, Columbia, S.C. Stu. 
5S 


Cincinnati, 


Dean 


Tosasco, Anprew L 8592 Wooster Pike, 

hio. Dir Guid. 3,5 X 

peye Connetia A 1584 Koch Lane, San Jose 25, Calif. 
Asst Prof. 4 
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Tor, Many E 114 W 19th St, Olympia, Wash. Stu. 5A 
Torx, Waryam E 21 Gravel St, Mystic, Conn. Stu. 
3 


Torres, Jonn B 2843 Wheaton Ave, St Louis 14, Mo. 
Asst Guid Dir. 5 

Trapp, Desoran L 1301 Ammons, Apt 7, Lakewood 15, 
Colo. Tchr. 5A 

TRAYLER, James A 4810 Arrowhead Terr, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, Guid Dir& Tchr. 5 

Treat, Carou L P O Box 647, Austin 63, Tex. Couns, 
5 


Tressz, Epwm S 1419 NE Monroe St, Peoria, Ill. 
Financial Aid Advis & Freshman Couns. 1S 

TREBEY, WALTER J 1107 S Main St, Tulsa, Okla. Pres 
Draughon Sch Bus. DAP 

Tricxet, Porter J 2620 Dewey St, Hollywood, Fla. 
Dir Guid. 5 

Trourman, Lioyp B 1030 10th Loop, Sandia Base, 
Albuquerque, N.Mex. Chaplain. 

Troyrer, Joyce E Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind. 
Grad Stu. 1S 

Tazcrsxt, Epwarp C 1817 E Mohawk Ct, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. Jr Admin Asst. 

Turner, Davo 306 Main St, Ridgefield Park, N.J. 3 

Tusnwet, Fannre 572 Prospect St, Maplewood, N.J. 
Voc Couns. 1 

Tye, Vermont M 801 S Burgess St, Eureka, Il. 
Guid. 1 

Tyren, ELeanor Univ Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. Dean 
Women. 

Tyrer, Exisanera W 1908A Arlington St, Des Moines, 
Ia, Tchr-Couns, 

Tyson, Raren K Georgia Tchrs Coll, Statesboro, Ga. 
Dean Stu & Dir Tstng. DAP 


Dir 


uU 
Untic, Gorce E P O Box 4, Hooper, Nebr. Tchr- 
Couns. 5,6A 


VERON Tavern W Arizona State Univ, Tempe, Ariz. 
itu. 3 


v 
Nance, SamueL M 24 Madison Ave, Cranford, N.J. Stu. 


Van Creave, Vincmi1a L 520 Hall Ave, 
Colo. Couns, 5 

Van Kooren, Arren G 411 W Ninth St, C rdia, 
Kans. Stu. 3 ty Cone 


Van Masnen, C C American Consulate Gen, APO 143, 
Box DAG, San Francisco, Calif, rae P 


Van Pert, Cuauncey D Colorado School Mines, Golden, 
Colo. Dir Stu Activ. 1 

Vance, Gertrupe W 
Girls Couns 3 


Vanness, Josera C 503 E Jefferson St, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Stu. 5A 


Grand Junction, 


3825 39th St, Des Moines 10, Ia. 


VaNWacenen, Ruta D 4930 Tenterden Dr, Syracuse 15, 


N.Y. Instr, 15,3 
Varxonpa, MicHart 926 E Boston Ave, Ye own, 
Ohio. Asst Prin. 3,4 EOE ate E 


Ma Aini Groncz E Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu, 


Vano, Heren B Route 1, Box 242, Sumner, Wash. Sch 
Soc Worker & Elem Sch Couns. 

Vasreinver, Warrer E 
Ohio. Commander. 8 

Venpensusu, Kennera R 323 W Ninth Ave, Col 
1, Ohio. Grad Stu. 1S ne on 

Vienna, Wurm H 406 Grove Acres, Pacific G) 
Calif. Grad Stu, 3,5A Hevea Satta 

VIGNEAULT, Leo P 23 Beach St, Greenfield, Mass. Guid 
Couns. 5 

Vianova, Aveta D Mayaguez Terr, 
P.R. Couns, 1 

Vinexanp, Epwin E 614 Eureka St, Weatherford, Okla. 
Chairman, Div Tchr Educ. 3 


Vonk Paraicra D 716 E 15th St, Davenport, Ia. Grad 
tu 3 


3863 Glaser Dr, Dayton 29, 


E 1 A, Mayaguez, 
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Wave, Lovre G 126 Welm St, Sycamore, Ill. Girls 
Phys Educ Dir. 5A 

WALKER, Cuantes H 270 NE 123rd St, Miami 61, Fla. 
Dean Stu Pers. DAP 

Waker, Crype R 4011 Mirabeau St, New Orleans 26, 
La. Grad Stu. 1S 

Warken, Mrs Corne B 7340 Allisonville Rd, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Girls Couns. 5 

WALKER, James E 3618 California, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns. 5 

Warken M N Mount St Scholastica, Atchison, Kans, 
DAP 


Watton, WrLram H 708 W Barbara, Tomball, Tex. 5 

Warp, PauL V 152 Bliss Dr, Apt 2, Tallahassee, Fla, 
Grad Stu. DAP 

Wanna, Sicmunp J 3224 W Ruskin St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Couns & Tchr. 3 

Wane, MarcaretT S 617 Calhoun Ave, Rome, Ga, Vis 
Couns. 5 

Warner, O Ray 781 llth Ave, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Asst Dir Guid Serv. 

Wassermann, Lorrame J 126 Victoria Blvd, Kenmore 

17, N.Y. Grad Stu. DAP 

Warers, Marne L 3617 27th Ave, S, Minneapolis 6, 
Minn. Sr Stu Pers Worker. 1 

Warttey, Donrvan J 2145 S Race St, Denver 10, Colo, 
Stu Couns. 1S 

Wayson, Katuryn A 1319 Maryland Ave, Cape May, 
N.J. Tchr-Couns. 3 

Wease, Norma J Box 327, St John, Ind. Grad Stu. 3 

Wess, Pecce L Univ South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. 3 

WEBER, Farner Gren G 245 Baraga Ave, Marquette, 
Mich. Dir Guid Serv. 5 

Weeven, JEanæ P 2948 Santa Cruz, SE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns. 5 

Werner, Jorn D 2421 Young Ave, New York 69, N.Y. 
Grad Stu. 18 

Werrn, Manun E OS-579 Kirk St, Elmhurst, Il. Stu. 
4 


Wexsrew, Lovis 1166 Beacon St, Brookline, Mass. Clin 
Psychol. 6P 

Wetcu, Mrs Eeen Mt St Dominic Acad, Caldwell, N.J. 
8 


Were, Rosert W 1180 W 70th Pl, Denver 21, Colo. 
Stu. 5A 


EEE Ee 


Wentwortn, Jack M 1214 N Oakes St, Tacoma 6, — 


Wash. Couns, 
Werpann, Joan M Jefferson Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
Ohio. Grad Asst. 15,3 


West, Cuantes H 1521 Hollywood, Dearborn, Mich. 

tu. 

West, Norru E 813 NW Ninth St, Bentonville, Ark. 
Grad Asst. DAP 

Wesrtsroox, Bear W 207 Walker St, Columbia 1, S.C: 
Guid Couns & Psych Tchr. 5 

Westianp, Rosegr T New Richland, Minn. Stu. 3,54 

WmaLen, Jess E 312 N Sixth St, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
Asst Prin & Guid Couns. 5 

WnaeeLeR, Epwix E 300 Wiliams Ave, Natchitoches, 
La. Stu& Couns. 3,5 

Wneeter, Guanavirre M_ Hettick, Ill. Stu. 4 

Wseeter, Many R 601 Cascade St, Boulder, Colo. DAP 

Waeeter, Rura L Jefferson Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
Ohio. Grad Asst. 15,3 

Warre, Mary A 823 Jefferson, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Asst & Grad Stu. 1S 

Warre, Maxwe R Rt 1, Box 122, Circle Dr, Ben Lo: 
mond, Calif, Couns. § 

Warre, Monrep B 1025 Lincoln, Denver, Colo. 3 

Warre, Ropert J 4323 Woodland Ave, Western Springs, 
Ill. Tchr. 3 

Warre, Saran Exzasera Oklahoma Coll for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. Dir Pers Serv & Assoc Prof. 1 

Warrraxer, Yancy L 4522 St Georges Ave, Baltimore 
12,Md. Couns. 5 

Wmman, Wit S 
Dir Guid & Couns. 

Wmæman, Louse S 1029 N Broadway, Lexington, Ky- 
Grad Stu. 3 


Grad 


aoe Shore Dr, St Paul 9, Minn. 
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Wiesr, Joyce W 1342 Olino St, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Psychomet. 3 
Witcox, Ratpx K 5054 Marathon Dr, Madison, Wis. 
Dir Rehab Couns Trg. DAP 
Witpman, Mrs Jura P 56 Glencross Ave, Hamilton, 
Ohio, Couns. DAP 
Wrams, Cuartes C, 3RD 225 Simon Terr, Atlanta 18, 
Ga, Sch Couns. 3 
Wurums, Dare E 315 Crest St, Blackwell, Okla. Dir 
Guid & Couns. 3,5 
Wu.t1iMs, Grapys P 462 Brooklyn Ave, New Orleans il, 
La. 3,5 
Wituiams, J Warren 
Kans. Boys Couns. 3 
Wiis, Jura B 5034 Dickens Ave, Tampa 9, Fla. 
Guid Couns & Tchr. 3 
Wirtiams, Ropyey H 410 Central Park W, Apt 9A, New 
York 25, N.Y, Instr, Brooklyn Coll, 1,3 
Wus, MapeLme C Court House, Duncan, Okla. 
Couns, 5 
Wu.son, Eucene H 158 Hartford St, Natick, Mass. Guid 
Dir. 3,5 
Witson, Grorce G 1011'/, S Lansing, Mt Pleasant, 
Mich, Tchr, 3 
Wirson, Ropert S 58 Lihiwai, Kailua, Hawaii. Clin 
6P 
1917 Yellowstone Ave, Billings, Mont. 


1324 Frontier Way, Emporia, 


Dir. 

Water, Near A 
Stu, 3 

Wimmer, Winrorp D 221 Sycamore, Chesterfield, Ind. 
Guid Dir. 3 

Winersrenner, F Marcie 160 Country Club Dr, La 
Porte, Ind. Member Couns & Guid. DAP 

Wincenrerp, Sisrer Grace R Catholic Univ, Puerto 
Rico, Ponce, P.R. Assoc Prof Psych. 1 

Winxriecp, Puri J 260 W Side A Bldg, Denver 4, 


Colo, Commun Rel Offer, 3P 
Win, Cranence V 151 Walnut St, Manchester, N.H. 
Guid Dir. 


Wryson, THomas K 911 High St, Bellingham, Wash. 
Prin & Guid. 1 

We, Donornea B 6711 NW 48th St, Bethany, Okla. 
Couns & Tchr. 5 

Wiseman, Jane L 80 Main St, Newport, Me. Grad Stu. 
3 


Wrrnenrsroon, Freppa D 20 Lewis Pl, St Louis 18, Mo. 
34,5 

WirrenreLD, Wintiam N Rt 4, Box 2418A, Bremerton, 
Wash, Instr & Psych Couns. 

Wotr, Grorcz C 111-20 76th Rd, Forest Hills, N.Y. 
Voc Couns. 3 

Monaci Luran S Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. Stu. 

ynia Mary L 911 Lane, Jackson, Tenn. Couns. 
AP 
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Woopnurr, Louis E Route 1, Houghton Lake, Mich. 
Dir Guid. 3,5 anes: tes 

WoopwortH, Lionen M 1019 SE Columbia Dr, Van- 
couver, Wash. Voc Rehab Spec. 6P TER 

WooLF, Jeanne A 1513 Young St, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Couns Psychol. 1 

Woorrorp, Murr, K 7854 Middlepointe, Dearborn, 
Mich. Couns. DAP 

Wonrstey, Krea E 1065 E 620 North, Provo, Utah. 
Couns-Women. 1 

Wricut, Rose Mare Cocoa HS, Rockledge, Fla. Guid 
Dir-Couns. 3 i 

Wnicut, Rura C 17 Lexington Ave, New York 10, N.Y. 
Dean Stu. 1 

Wyzy, Frances B Tallulah HS, Tallulah, La. 18,3,4,5 

WyNpHam, Louise A 5000 Washington St, Wilmington, 
Del, f 


Stu. 5A 


ne 


Yastonsky, Frank D 1430 Amsterdam Ave, New York 
27, N.Y. Empl Interv. 3 $ 

Yamamoto, Kaoru 1015 Essex St, SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. Resch Fellow. 18 

Yares, Jonn P 3708 Hamilton St, Big Spring, Tex. 
Couns. 5 1 

YEATMAN, MarGareT 46 Revere Rd, Apt 8, Drexel Hill, 
Pa. Tchr. 3,5 SE 

Youne, Epwn L 505 N Ervay R 1121, Dallas 1, Tex. 
Dir Couns. 1,3,4,5 i 

Young, Josepx J, JR Lawrence Hall, Harvard Univ, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Asst Dean, Dir Admis. 4 

Younc, Trupy 8 Viewpoint Terr, 
Couns. 3 

Younes, Ronatp D 605 C Univ Village, Columbia, Mo. 
Stu. 3 


Longview, Wash. 


Z 


ZALESKI, JosepH F Midland Hills, Makanda, Tl. Asst 
Dean Off Stu Affairs. 1,3,4,5,6 

ZIEMBA, SALLY J 805 Center Rd, West Seneca 24, N.Y. 
2A,3,6A 3 

Zuuxen, Lawrence E 717 W First St, Pittsburg, Kans, 
Couns. 3,5 

ZIMMERMAN, ELWyN E 1627 Spartan Village, East Lan- 
sing, Mich, Stu. 1S 

Zimmerman, Raymonp R 4603 Kenmore Dr, NW, 
Washington 7, D.C. Staff Assoc, 3 

ZıerLe, MarrHew J 1706 Birchcrest Dr, Dearborn 8, 
Mich. Tchr-Couns. 5S 

Zurian, Ennest E Granby, Colo. Grad Stu. 5A 
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NEW APGA MEMBERS 
and 
NEW JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


do you have your copy of 


BASIC APPROACHES 
TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


This reprint booklet of eight articles from The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal is of interest to everyone concerned with positive mental 
health. Providing valuable insights into the rapidly expanding area 
of mental health practice, this 68-page booklet describes: 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of 
Maryland 


The Human Relations Program at the State University of lowa 


The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foun- 
dation 


A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School 
The Forest Hill Village “Human Relations Classes” 
Teacher Education at Bank Street College 


this booklet can serve as 


a text for future teachers and counselors . a text for in-service training 
a focal point for faculty discussion . important PTA program material — 
stimulating reading for everyone concerned about 
mental health in our nation’s schools 


single copies $1.00; orders of 10 or more receive a 10 per cent discount from 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. © Washington 9, D. C. 


| 
Personnel and Guidance = 


Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, 


Association for Counselor Education and 


Supervision, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, American 


School Counselor Association, 


OFFICERS 


President: Epwarn C. Rozser, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
President-Elect: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Coo 


546 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 


and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


Pid 


Michigan 


perative Educational Services, Educational Services Center, 


Past-President: Daner D. Fener, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 


rado 


Treasurer: Froyo C. Cummanes, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge Avenue, 


Evanston, Illinois 
Treasurer-Elect: Gait F, FARWELL, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 


Executive Director: ARTHUR A. Hrrcucocx, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D, C. 
General Counsel: ARTHUR B. Hanson, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Carvert W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California, President-Elect, 


ASCA 


Lestiz O. Caruin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michi, an, President, SPATE 


Hazon F, Corrineuam, Professor 


Wittiam G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, 


versity, Stanford, California, President, ACPA 
Witus E. Dusan, 
Minnesota, President, ACES 


Professor of Educational Psychology, 


of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, resident-Elect, NVGA 


Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 


111 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Metvens D. Harner, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Florida, President-Elect, ACPA 
Mavis L, Hommes, Associate Dean of Students, 
Hounerr W. Hovonron, Supervisor, Bureau of 
President-Elect, ACES 
Lroyp H. Lorguist, Associate Professor of Psycholo, 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Presi 
Grorcr W. Murray, 
President, ASCA 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, President-Elect, SPATE 
Guidance, New York State Education Department, Albany, New York, 


and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, Uni- 
ent, DRC 3 
Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 106 Bloomsbury Avenue, Baltimore 28, Maryland, 


Creu, H. Parrerson, Associate Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President-Elect, DRC 
Heren Woon, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President, NVGA. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archives: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling 
Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


Branch Coordinator: Emerson Coyle, Psychologist, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York 


Buildings and Grounds: Don D. Twiford, Office of Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA 
Building, 7th and D streets, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Constitution: Anthony C. Riccio, Associate Professor 
x Education, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
ndiana 


Convention and Program: Convention Coordinator (Chair- 
man of Committee): Floyd C. Cummings, Director 
`: of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 
1600 Dodge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Program 
Coordinator (Program Chairman): Walter M. Lifton, 
Director of Guidance Publications and Services, Science 
pasa Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
1nois 


Credentials: Franklin R. Zeran, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


Ethics: Thomas M. Magoon, Director of Counseling 
Center, University of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land 


Finance: Harold S. Logan, 
Household Finance Corporation, 3200 Pru 
Chicago, Illinois f 

International Relations: Dorothy J, Lipp, Dean of Women, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 

Long-Range Advisory: Robert H. Shaffer, Dean of Sudents, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Membership: Gale Oleson, Professor, Department of 
Guidance, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Nominations and Elections: Daniel D. Feder, Dean of 
Students, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Placement: Jane B. Berry, Research Associate and Lec- 
turer, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

Professional Preparation and Standards: Dugald S. Ar 
buckle, Professor of Education, School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Publications: Delmont K. Byrn, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan 


Director of College Relations, 
ential Plaza, 


APGA Convention—April 16-19, 1962—Chicago, Illinois 


- „understanding of the consequences of the vari- 
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What ie typical problems faced by counselors at 
elementary, junior high and high school levels? 


S Questions confronting the practicing counselor are .answered in 


The Counseling Relationship, 
i a NEW casebook | | 


By ARNOLD BUCHHEIMER, Associate Professor of Education and Supervisor, 


» Guidance Laboratory, Division of Teacher Education, City College;of New York 


and SARAH CARTER BALOGH, Counselor, Office of Student Affairs, New 
York Community College prs <a 


This practical book describes and carefully analyzes the crucial steps toward fulfillment of 

a productive counseling relationship. By means of transcripts of actual counseling inter 

views with students, the authors demonstrate: p 

e varying needs and responses of the counselee 
i 


e how the counseling relationship rests on spon- 
taneous interaction between counselor and 
counselee 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


e how this interaction is a complex range of inter- 
and intrapersonal perceptions involving coun- 
selee motivation and expressiveness, counselor 

, perceptiveness, skill of communication, and 


Beginning a Relationship | 


2. Phases of the Interview a 
“ous roles played. ; gr 
By pointing up many insights into procedure, “The Coun- 
seling Relationship” gives the beginning counselor a greater 
sense of assurance and control in his new role, and provides 
materials which enable him to refine his skills. It also 


serves as an invaluable guide for all those engaged in 
counseling. 


(Order No. 5EA17) 
$4.75 each 


10 or more $3.80 each 


_3. Inferring the Self-Concept | 


4, The Development of the | 
Self-Conce ot í 


Hia 
x | 


5. Exercises for tne Counselor | 


in Training 
Examination copy sent on request 


SRA SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. f 
; 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


October 1961 ` ' 
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To help you guide the seniors — 


who don’t go on to college — 


Anew solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help.you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
Serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 


Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 

film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 

ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 

include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 

tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 

tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 

actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 

to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 

lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a. 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What Is the Army's purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners'can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services, The Army's purpose is achieved. 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training, 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive: guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
Guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the comingacademic year. May we there: 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 
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New York 22, New York 
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DIFFERENTIAL 
APTITUDE TESTS 


“Your Aptitudes 
A six-page pamphlet for use by students, their par- 


ents, and counselors in educational and vocational 
planning. 


The student’s test scores are reported in the context 


of background information needed to understand 
and use test results, 


m descriptions of the eight abilities measured by the 
Differential Aptitude Tests, 


m suggestions about the meaning of high, average, 
and low scores in relation to immediate choice of 
school subjects and long-range plans for careers. 


m illustrations of how test scores predict performance 
in school and industrial training programs, and on 
college entrance examinations, 


m explanations of what percentiles are, how the 
student can profile his Scores, how to estimate the 
importance of a difference between Scores on any 
two tests in the profile. 


“Your Aptitudes” Provides information the student 


needs, saves the counselor’s time but does not take 
his place, 


For a free sample copy of “Your Aptitudes,” write to 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
304 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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New Vistas in Personality Research 


A’ HE GUIDED his little sailboat along 
the Maine coast, my most beloved col- 
lege teacher said quietly but firmly, “The 
most important thing in the world is hu- 
man personality.” Though I loved him 
much, I was a little taken aback, a little 
alarmed, for he was a teacher of English lit- 
erature, and I, unscrubbed behind the 
€ars, was pushing into experimental psy- 
chology. I hoped that we could transcend 
and make more scientific those principles 
of experience and of individuality which 
ancient India and ancient Greece had de- 
fined for us in their philosophies, their 
dramas and their budding, new, inductive 
sciences. It took me a long time to see how 
the path through literature and history 
and the path through evolutionary science 
and the experimental laboratory could con- 
verge honestly and without giving up their 
specific messages, could converge at points 
of new vistas, new outlooks, for the study 
of man. As we look out from the peaks 
where such paths meet, we see in the mist 
other paths coming in to either side and 
above us, new intersections, and the top of 
the mountain is as yet nowhere in sight. 
We are proud of the new vistas of today, 
but sure that they are not final; sure that 
other men are tramping on paths as rich 
and promising as our own and destined to 
converge upon us higher up. And perhaps 
1n moments, when the sky clears, we may 
even catch ridges and high bluffs beyond 
which, as Goethe says, “there is rest,” be- 
cause in fact through our climbing, we have 
earned it. 

Indeed, when new Perspectives—ravish- 
ingly beautiful though they are today—are 


of Research, 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, nee ee 


York State Counselors Association Co; 
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offered to us only because of the enorm 
labor of those who have gone before, it 
not the easy and casual glimpses only, 
deed it is mainly the patiently built í 
patiently tested modes of looking at real 
that are likely to be fruitful. I would | 


spire a few of my hearers, but if I ha 
choose, I would far more willingly act a 
minder, instigator, critic, gadfly, and § 
eral troublemaker who might enable yi l 
see how hard the new vistas are to achil 
how much work goes into science in all 
forms, how hard the sifting of reality | 
have to be if we are to get to higher Je 
and wider perspectives. I shall, for thisi 
son, not hesitate to be technical whe 
think the technical emphasis is necessary 

I shall try to lead you from our little l 
oratories to the doors which open out up 
five great new regions of personality 
search. I shall name them (1) the bioso 
conception of human individuality; (2) 
path to the unknown depths of our mi 
resources; (3) the discovery of the conti 
of the simpler processes by those more o 
plex; (4) the determination of the coum! 
ing process from above downwards; (5 
transformation of all reality with the d 
covery of identity. 


I 


My first task is to remind you of the c0 
vergence in recent years of major lines 
information about human individua 
which have come, on the one hand, fto 
biological laboratories, and from cross¢ 
tural labor on the other, in the deriva t 
of the basic facts about human life in ¢ 
ferent cultural settings, primitive and 4 
vanced, agricultural and technologié 
We have come to see that man’s creal 
nature, as it cuts its way into the future 
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neither a simple expression of his biologi- 
cal evolution, nor a simple impress upon 
him from the ways of living which our sci- 
entific and economic order has imposed 
upon him, but a delicate interaction of the 
biological and the cultural at the intersec- 
tion point which we may call biosocial 
reality. Most of the work of showing just 
how the biological interacts with the social 
is just today beginning to be done. 

We saw that nothing in the personality 
structure of man is fully inherited in the 
classical Mendelian sense. The genes are 
enormously important, but they do not call 
the shots. They do not punch the IBM 
cards; they do not sort us out and throw us 
into bins, where we can be counted or meas- 
ured. Neither do the environmental con- 
texts about us predetermine the slots, the 
grooves, through which we must glide. 
Rather, there is a strange, delicate process, 
hardly understood at all, by which certain 
latent potentialities within the genes are 
drawn out, molded, shaped as glass is 
shaped by the individual glassblower, and in 
the same way, though we less frequently 
think of it this way, that the social forces at 
work are drawn upon, channeled and fun- 
neled into the living system in such a way 
as to accelerate or retard, magnify or min- 
imize what the genes are trying to say. We 
8go on talking about the biosocial, but what 
research do we have on the nature of this 
Interaction, this process by which one is po- 
tentiated by the other, this process by 
which a new individual, biosocially rich and 
unique, is created! Kurt Lewin lived and 
died with this potentiality latent and at 
times explicit in his own halfformed 
thoughts. H. J. Muller, L. C. Dunn, Ed- 
mund Sinnott, on the biological side, Mar- 
garet Mead, L. K. Frank and others on the 
cultural science side, have been pointing to 
possibilities; but as yet clear, verifiable 
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laws, sharply delimiting the area of study, 
permitting the comparison of research 
groups and control groups, and giving us 
quantitative before-and-after data, are still 
largely a matter of a scientist’s dream. The 
technical research problem waits to be 
solved. 

And yet, such problems as these have to 
be solved in one way or another every time 
we mold a little child's way of feeling 
about brothers and sisters, pets, toys, colors, 
tones, and the patterns and symphonic or- 
chestrations which make up his little world 
of reality. Every one of us teaching in the 
grades or in college, every one of us coun- 
seling or guiding, is working with a po- 
tential which expresses an interaction be- 
tween a hidden force and an instigator. 
We are all working with the nature-nurture 
problem in one form or another. We are 
all gathering data which involve “testing 
the limits,’ to see how far people with 
builtin limitations or built-in potentiali- 
ties can be lured, enticed, stimulated, into 
richer or stronger, healthier or more happy 
patterns of life; we are concerned always 
with the question of the relativity of human 
limits and the discovery of that which, 
though ordinarily impossible, may under 
certain conditions become possible; the ex- 
ploitation, not only of known limits and 
known potentials, but of the unknown 
limits and the unknown potentials which 
somehow we grab for in the dark, somehow 
we subconsciously or intuitively guess must 
be present. If we are honest in recording 
our observations and honest in our follow- 
ups, we can use even such intuitive materi- 
als to sharpen our hypotheses and gradually 
lift ourselves beyond the guesswork level 
into the realm of checkable and sharable sci- 
ence, for there are literally unnameable 
and unknowable resources in collective 
humanity and in the individual. It is a 
question of knowing the key, the Open Ses- 
ame, the word which will swing back the 
great door, or even at times the word un- 
spoken, the breathing-rate change, the pos- 
tural, gestural language of caution or sup- 
port, mature impulse control or wide fling 
of new daring posture. 

Since so much happens so fast, it is of 
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the individual craves the isolation of sleep 
and of the dream, permitting the upwelling, 
the subliminal uprush or creative fantasy, 
which often is lacking in the waking state, 
but through the artist can command a social 
audience because the loneliness of the 
dreamer or inventor makes contact with the 
comparable loneliness of his audience. 

Perhaps the biosocial problem of heredity 
and environment to which I first draw at- 
tention is the identical twin brother of this 
problem of stimulus deprivation. Isolation, 
failure of communication, underscores the 
need for a strong parent or parent surrogate, 
a strong prophet, priest, and friend all 
rolled into one, who can be leaned upon 
and yet can enable one to find one’s own 
feet, who can give advice and yet enable one 
to seek counsel within the depths of his own 
individuality, discovering in the group set- 
ting an educational process which is never 
complete when one lacks feedback, lacks 
communion with those who seek the same 
realities, those who can mirror back one’s 
own craving for closeness. 

I think we have here a part of the mean- 
ing which has come from the insights of 
David Rapaport and Lawrence Kubie, who 
have reminded us that in the creative proc- 
ess we are for the moment free both of the 
overwhelming pressures of an external en- 
vironment which tells us to adjust to it, and 
likewise free of the imperious controls of 
our inner life, whether arising from instinct 
or the tension level of our body musculature 
or the unforgettable core of memories which 
connect us with the past, or the ruminative 
bewildering quest for meaning which is al- 
ways deeper than words and more un- 
quenchable than recurring appetites. In 
the little narrow band between peremptory 
pressures of the outer and the peremptory 
pressures of the inner world, there is a bal- 
ancing act which, as you may recall from 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra, gives 
us the tightrope walker caught in the enor- 
mous danger of that which lies before and 
that which lies behind. Learning all that 
can be learned regarding ego control within 
the perspective of outer and inner worlds 
to be conquered, each of us May use the 
resources of these two worlds and share 
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them with others caught in the same gre 
predicament of life. We may do m 
than capture these moments for a supret 
creative effort. We may learn to use the 
favorable states, just as the poet and i 
composer may through the years learn ho 
to express through words and through tor 
the imperious language from within an 
the enticing or threatening commands fro 
without. 

If this applies to the creativeness of tl 
musician and the poet, it applies likewise Í 
the creativeness of the teacher, and to ü 
creativeness of the counselor, mentor, af 
guide who transcends them, fuses them 
high temperature with feeling for life ai 
for persons and creates something në 
Ultimately, the psychology of the learn’ 
process will include the study of this orchi 
tration of feelings in the interpersonal si 
tion. We need to know how to use whi 
we know, and we need also to be honé 
and explicit about what we do not kno} 
in order that more may be achieved an 
communicated from one to another in th 
field of interpersonal experience. f 

My second point is then that the modei 
excitement about isolation research and 
excitement about creativeness are in larg 
measure related to one another or even 4 
times identical, and that without full 
knowing why or how, the research psycho! 
gists have been mustering their strength 
not just to shoot people in capsules throug! 
the vast interplanetary spaces, but to und r 
stand a little more the enormous si e3 
which loneliness entails, the enormous dis 
organization of human personality by dee] 
and prolonged loneliness, the enormo 
challenge which comes to the door of any 
one with a method for coming closer to a 
fellow, combining professional services wit 
familial warmth, wisdom, and perspective: 


Iil 


I turn now to a third and still closely 16 
lated type of modern personality resear 4 
which I shall call the control of the simplä 
Processes by those more complex. A fel 
years ago it was still seriously believed 4 
human behavior, whether motor, emotiona 
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r verbal, was mainly derived from very 
imple Pavlovian types of conditioned re- 
ponses. Now I believe that those who have 
ollowed the Soviet experiments of recent 
ears are in accord on two very fundamen- 
al points regarding the meaning of this 
pproach and view in a new and different 
ight the principles relating to the origins of 
ersonality. Mrs. Murphy and I had the 
pportunity last summer to make some brief 
bservations in three Soviet cities and to 
isit a number of institutes in which research 
n human learning and personality forma- 
ion is going on. Not that what we have 
to say is so very different from what many 
thers have observed, but that it is now 
more real to us, because we were able to see 
some of the people and some of the labora- 
tories which represent contemporary Soviet 
trends and can point out how these are re- 
lated to comparable American research 
trends that have to do with the conditioning 
and learning processes. 

From the modern viewpoint the classical 
conditioning process in which, for example, 
the dog encounters meat powder just after 
lhe hears a buzzer, and through condition- 
ing soon gives us a salivary response to the 
buzzer alone, exemplifies what is known as 
the primary signal system. It is real and 
the concept applies both to adults and to 
children, even to infants, but there are two 
enormous changes of perspective to be 
noted here in recent years. In the first 
place, before the conditioning process starts 
n, there occurs the orienting reflex, the 
what-is-it response, the response of adjust- 
ing the sense organs and the head or the 
whole body to the fact that something new 
s happening. Life calls for a new adjust- 
ment or adaptation. Highly creative and 
original Soviet scientists, like E. N. Sokolov 
at Moscow, are making fine measurements 
of both adult and child orienting responses 
and showing how very fundamental it is in 
all life to map out that which is stable and 
that which is changing, and to make a cor- 
responding orienting response. The first 
thing an organism has to do is to know 
whether the environment is constant or 
whether it is undergoing change. This has 
immediate implications for schooling which 
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are not being overlooked. Often you have 
to work with the orienting reflex, with the 
readiness responses, before you can start 
with the conditioning program. You have 
to consider whether the thing that you have 
to offer is really new, because if it is not, 
there will be rapid adaptation to it; and if 
what you offer has only small details that 
are new, they are likely to be the ones that 
make their decisive effect, even before you 
know it. Beyond the orienting response 
stands the Pavlovian system of conditioning, 
of which we have long had word; it is 
known as conditioning through the primary 
signal systems. But above and beyond this, 
there is another vast system, the secondary 
signal system, consisting of the higher re- 
sponses to the more elementary responses 
expressing an architecture in which the sim- 
ple primary signal system leads on and up 
through the formation of words into the for- 
mation of verbally designated concepts. 
Having once acquired some skill in the use 
of language, the individual is ever there- 
after a cultural entity living in a verbal 
cultural world, no longer behaving like 
Pavlov’s dogs, as a matter of fact generaliz- 
ing, extinguishing, and showing the other 
aspects of learning in a manner very differ- 
ent from those which obtain with the pri- 
mary signal system. 

There are immediate and profound im- 
plications here for all the human sciences. 
Elkonin, for example, put to us very clearly 
the fact that the aim of Soviet education is 
to make everything as conscious, as rational, 
as possible; never teach anything robotwise 
if you can teach it at a higher level. Leon- 
tiev explained to us that in any skill, intel- 
lectual or motor, the first thing is to under- 
stand the aim and the process. You use the 
simple primary signal system and the Pav- 
lovian dog types of learning only at your 
peril, and only when you have made sure 
that there is a high-level comprehension of 
the task and of its place in the social scheme. 
Or to choose a third example of contem- 
porary Soviet psychology, Mrs. Yarmolenko 
of Leningrad, emphasizing the higher or 
secondary system, explains that the need to 
understand is as fundamental as the need 


to eat. 
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everyday demands and tasks, there may be 
an important place to keep one’s weather 
eye out for the exceptional, the rare, the 
once-in-a-lifetime, the highest and the low- 
est of which the individual is capable. 
Incidentally, if one does this, one may 
find a strange change of perspective regard- 
ing one’s own individuality. As one wakes 
up in the morning, one may not simply 
greet the good old familiar face in the mir- 
ror and feel the muscles jog into their fa- 


NEW N.E.A, PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR TEACHER EDUCATORS 


The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education Association is seeking to determine 
the extent of possible interest in a placement-information type of service 
concerning openings in teacher education institutions and concerning the 


availability of personnel. 


The proposal is to announce during 1961-1962 through the columns 
of the Journal of Teacher Education, in a highly ethical and confidential 
manner, (1) openings in teacher-education institutions and (2) the avail- 
ability of personnel for employment in teacher-education institutions. For 
more information about the proposal write to: Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., enclosing a 


self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
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miliar weight-bearing and body-carrying” 
habits; one may discover, if one listens, tha 
this third ear will hear some things that are 
inside as well as outside. One may discover 
in one’s own individuality much that had f 
no business being there, but much which, 
when seen in a new perspective, one might 
be grateful to acknowledge. You know it 
might really turn out that it is actually true 
that each person makes up some chords) 
which have never been played before. —— 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORKERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR STUDENTS’ EXPRESSION ON SOCIAL ISSUES 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 


s 1 READ the history of the struggle of 

faculty and students for some measure 
of freedom of expression, so necessary in the 
academic enterprise, I conclude that some 
student personnel workers, and especially 
some deans of men and deans of students, 
have too long (often unwillingly) played 
the role of suppressors of freedom of ex- 
pression. Thus the current wave of dem- 
onstrations against and for causes that 
reach beyond the campus, and other ex- 
pressions of uneasiness among students, 
makes today's delineation of this problem 
most timely. 

As a dean of students, I do not believe 
that we have as yet either exhausted our 
possible roles or necessarily found ones 
which are constructive in the educational 
enterprise—when that enterprise is defined 
as a concerted search for maturity of under- 
standing of the world and our relationships 
with it. 

I will not attempt to define terms usually 
used in such discussions, in spite of semantic 
and content confusion associated with the 
topic of freedom [4]. I will, rather, argue 
from the simple proposition that we need to 
re-examine, to redefine those liberties or 
freedoms which conduce to the rich, full de- 
velopment of students. This is our pro- 
fessional commitment. 

As necessary and sufficient conditions of 
higher education conceived as full develop- 
ment of individuality, there are rights to 
which students are fully entitled, else edu- 
cation becomes nonsense and self-defeating. 


E. G. Wirtramson is Dean of Students and Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

‘his article is adapted from a paper resented 
at the American College Personnel Palon meet- 
ings, the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion Convention, Denver, March, 1961. 
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This is my thesis of the relevancy of our 
role as partners of students in their search 
for intellectual and emotional maturity. 


Two Sets of Rights 


Lurking behind our topic, of course, is 
the prior question as to appropriate meth- 
ods of delineation of students’ rights. A 
good deal of confused discussion and un- 
necessary revolts arise out of the failure of 
students to understand the peculiar nature 
of a corporate institution, such as a college 
or university. Having earlier learned the 
concept of political rights and the glorious 
story of western man’s struggle for political 
and economic freedom and his search for 
defined rights, understandably these stu- 
dents conclude that they retain, unchanged, 
all of these rights when they transfer from 
the community to an educational institu- 
tion. Such a retention is, of course, self- 
evident, and there is no statutory limitation 
of students’ rights as citizens in a political 
jurisdiction, as is the case of prisoners con- 
fined to a penal institution. This is clearly 
understood by all; but only a few students 
perceive also that a second pattern of rights 
and responsibilities have been acquired by 
the student by virtue of his admission into 
the academic institution. Dean Gildersleeve 
said that, within the institution, in their 
status as students, they have only one right 
—“the right to the best possible education 
the college can give” [5]. Students do retain 
their political rights in their home com- 
munities and in the community in which 
the institution resides. But, within that in- 
stitution, students enjoy a special type of 
relationship with the faculty and the in- 
stitutional leaders. I have defined else- 
where [9] two terms that best describe this 
new and usually little understood relation- 
ship: the terms fiduciary and in loco paren- 
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tis describe the college’s responsibility for 
the instruction of students, as defined by the 
faculty and as expected by parents and citi- 
zens of the state. To repeat, students thus 
enjoy two types of rights: one as political 
citizens in a state; and another as partici- 
pants in a developmental-learning experi- 
ence, designed in our culture to produce 
citizens intelligently informed for the exer- 
cise of their political duties and for the 
maintenance of the culture itself, with 
major stress upon freedom of individuality. 

There is a second source of confusion con- 
cerning this topic. Not only are students 
and others confused about the concept of 
rights, but there is also a current under-em- 
phasis on the correlative responsibility for 
the reasonable exercise of rights. It isa tru- 
ism that rights—and freedom itself—are not 
absolute, and one will conclude thus in read- 
ing the literature on the historical develop- 
ment of rights and the philosophy of the 
concept itself. Nevertheless, some students 
give little indication of understanding the 
simple concept that rights, like privileges, 
can be abused and perverted. For instance, 
some seem to disbelieve that one does not 
have an absolute right to place his own self- 
agrandizement above the rights of other 
students. Nevertheless, in the college, as in 
the state, each student is responsible for 
seeking to maintain some reasonable bal- 
ance of shared rights. 

There is a second dimension of this con- 
cept of responsibility in the exercise of 
rights: all individuals in any kind of poli- 
tical state must be accountable for the way 
in which they exercise their rights. This 
conclusion is equally true of students in a 
community as well as within an educational 
enterprise such as a university. To be sure, 
the student is free to exercise his rights, 
both within and without the institution, in 
whatever manner he desires; but his defined 
accountability for that exercise is a reality 
which many of us neglect and under-empha- 
size—and some even deny. 

Within our century, students’ rights 
within an educational institution are slowly 
and often disruptively being hammered out 
through incidents, crises, and revolts some- 
times arising from deans’ negative decisions 
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of the right to hear, to discuss, to express 
opinion, to advocate a point of view, or to 
propose a solution for a social ill. Other 
rights as to beatnik dress, speech, and drink. ; 
ing styles, are freely invented as bizarre 
modes of expressing individuality in protest 
of mass conformity. Still other rights are 
currently being properly claimed for privacy 
of thought and action apart from the status 
of studentship. 

For the most part, these and other rights 
are exercised, or claimed, without formal 
enactment by institutional legislative or ad- 
ministrative authority. But there are two 
current sources of thoughtful, formal state 
ments (both without the benefit of consulta: 
tion with student personnel workers, I be 
lieve): The National Student Association 
[8] and the American Civil Liberties Union 
(2, 21.4 

‘Aside from these two instances and to an 
overwhelming extent, the annals of higher 
education in America contain few estab, 
lished rights and many prohibitions adopted 
for the restriction of students’ lives. Against 
such a negative historical backdrop, 1 be 
lieve it is high time we personnel workers 
forge a partnership with students to draft 
and formally to adopt definitive codes of de 
sirable rights. For far too long we have 
operated without such legislation, rather, 
employing administrative discretion and un 
written, even though legal, authority. 
suggest that much of the current contro 
versy, rioting, and demonstrations arise oul 
of this vacuum of formal definition of rights 
within the campus. And I repeat that oul 
own professional record of continued ina 
tion is not a source of pride or of educt 
tional “good.” 


“AT is puzzling to note that in both instances thet 
is no available indication that either organization 
asked for opinions or assistance in formulai 
students’ rights from student personnel worker 
especially deans, who administer these rights A 
local campuses. Perhaps experiences with thi 
administrators justifies such unilateral formulatigy 
but one would think that such consultation WO el 
secure earlier official adoption of these recommendd 
rights in the case of colleges and universities. 
perhaps consultation rather than external pressit 
would make for more effective sharing of the i 
stitution’s authority over students. 
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Toward the Rule of Law 


I believe that the issue of students’ rights 
needs to be examined closely and thought- 
fully to explicate a hidden or at least an 
ignored dimension. Not only do students 
possess academic rights within the college, 
but the educational institution itself enjoys 
defined “rights,” usually spelled out in some 
degree of generality in charters. And there 
are extant still other legitimate but un- 
written rights which have been forged in 
administrative experience. All of these in- 
stitutional rights serve as guidelines in the 
daily operations of student personnel work- 
ers. These rights are perhaps comparable 
to the unwritten “rules of law” forged in 
European and American courts during the 
past several centuries in the struggle to de- 
fend the rights and freedoms of the individ- 
ual from oppressive coercion of government 
[6]2 I would like now to make a case for 
formulation and adoption of this type of 
rule of law applicable in colleges and uni- 
versities. By way of illustration, I cite 
among the desirable rights of the institution 
(and especially student personnel workers) 
the following: 

1, Application to the issue of rights of 
the criterion of relevancy to the character 
of the educational institution. Application 
of this criterion is, of course, a difficult task 
that calls for thoughtful judgment, and 
good will, as well as continuous public re- 
view and discussion. To be sure, arbitrary 
administrative decision as to what is rele- 
vant to the college can, indeed, suppress ac- 
tivities or even the expression of opinion, 
without public review of that decision. But 
the application of higher rules of law to ad- 


ie nee rule of law is therefore not a rule of the 
tee ut a rule concerning what the law ou; ht to 
ver aes re rooctrine. or a political ideal . » - 
nie lemocracy this means that it will not prevail 
ppa forms part of the moral tradition of the 

ommu a common ideal shared and unquestion- 
ably accepted by the majority” [6]. 

I have used the term, institutional rights, as 
guiding principles or rules of law that should be 
used by personnel workers and by faculty-student 
committees in exercising our administrative author- 
ity to examine and decide what forms of students’ 
expressions on issues are to be permitted on or off 
the campus. 
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ministrative decisions about discussion and 
action on social issues will avoid such arbi- 
trary decisions and the subsequent resent- 
ment and resistance to authority. 

Still another rule of law should be for- 
mulated and adopted concerning the desir- 
able form of participation by students in ad- 
ministrative decisions about discussion and 
action on social and political issues. 

2, Related to the criterion of relevancy is 
the human desire of faculty and administra- 
tors for the kind of calm, orderly campus 
which interferes least with the educational 
enterprise. This is an understandably 
human desire, but it is seldom achieved for 
long. To be sure, I too glory in the Ameri- 
can tradition of organized revolt against 
oppressive kings. Indeed, I believe I can 
make a case for the educative value of revo- 
lutions and riots; but I also can argue even 
more persuasively that there ought to be 
an easier and more productive way of fa- 
cilitating learning than to organize a dis- 
ruptive riot [20]. And I reason this way 
because of the observation that, for the most 
part, we personnel workers have not yet 
learned how effectively to exploit full-blown 
revolutions for learning purposes—let alone 
how to organize them de novo for an edu- 
cative purpose. Moreover, in universities I 
believe we should teach students that the 
university mode of controversy is not that of 
destructive revolt, but rather that of orderly 
and reasoned dissent. 

3. I observe that personnel workers are 
especially susceptible to censure and criti- 
cism from trustees, donors, politicians, and 
parents for permitting certain content and 
forms of expression of opinions and cer- 
tain organized demands by students for 
changes and “rights.” For this reason, I 
propose that we adopt a code of “fair treat- 
ment” of personnel workers by students, as 
they seek to win concessions and wider 
freedom from institutional restrictions. 
Come to think of it, I do not recall that 
any student organization ever formally ad- 
vocated that a dean or president be treated 
with courtesy and fairness; rather do I recall 
that many administrators have been sub- 
jected to vituperation because they made 
unpopular institutional decisions that re- 
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stricted the manner or the content of stu- 
dents’ expression or behavior. 


The Rational Revolution 


4. I believe the institution also has a 
right to apply the criterion of appropriate- 
ness of method of expression of student 
opinions on social issues—that is, method of 
expression appropriate to the educational 
enterprise. As I have said, I believe riots 
are not productive of learning as we have 
experienced them over three centuries of 
higher education in the United States. But 
rather than deny students the right to riot, 
I am advocating that we help students learn 
to perfect more effective educational meth- 
ods of achieving desirable reforms and 
rights. I further believe application of the 
criterion of appropriateness to students’ be- 
havior will justify us in expecting that, in 
their expression of strongly-held opinions 
and discussions of vital issues, they will 
avoid misrepresentation, distortion, decep- 
tion, vulgarity, ridicule, and vituperation— 
academic negative virtues to be avoided 
within the campus both in the formal cur- 
riculum and in the extracurriculum. Other 
institutional rights and other peculiar rights 
which we, as personnel workers, should be 
entitled to are, I firmly believe, awaiting 
careful formulation following more critical 
application of creative intelligence to what 
has become, in many instances, an unpro- 
ductive and uneducative emotional debauch 
and even an abuse of privilege and freedom. 

I want to mention another aspect of our 
topic. A great deal of the controversy over 
rights, their formulation and their exercise, 
is less than fully productive because it is 
cast in the form of bipolarity—the all-or- 
none formulation, for example, of absolute 
freedom or rigid censorship of expression 
of opinion. To my way of thinking, free- 
dom and liberty are learned and earned 
through the development of maturity in the 
exercise of rights. They may indeed be 
inalienable in essence, but certainly not all 
of us are equally proficient in exercising 
our rights. Rather do I believe that one 
needs to make diligent and continuing ef- 
forts to learn and earn them, if one is to 
translate human potential into actual meas- 
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ures of maturity. Iam, therefore, an ardent 
advocate of that doctrine, so clearly formu- 
lated by the American Civil Liberties Union 
[Z], that the school or college is committed 
to “progressive withdrawal of its authority.” f 
In an institution dedicated to the instruc- 
tion of youth, surely as the individual ex- 
hibits increasing maturity of self-manage- 
ment and self-control, the institution should 
happily and even gleefully progressively 
withdraw its authority. We are indeed in 
this kind of partnership with students and 
in spite of administrative difficulties; never- 
theless I think this particular rule of law 
is the only working model appropriate to 
an educational institution. For example, 
some freshmen usually may not be thought 
of as yet ready for the same exercise of per 
sonal freedoms as are permitted to presumed 
maturing seniors. To be sure, this is a con- 
cept of unequal citizenship, and therefore, 
we need to examine it critically before we 
seek to install it as a modus operandus. 

I turn now to still another aspect of our’ 
responsibility of personnel workers with re 
spect to students’ expression of opinion, 
desires, and rights concerning social issues. 
On this point my thesis is that our teaching 
task is to help students develop methods of 
discussion and controversy especially ovet 
social issues which will be productive 
fruitful learning and maturity. I like tof 
refer to this as the “seminar” method? of 
learning to examine critically and intelli 
gently a controversial issue for the purpose 
of profoundly understanding it, preparatory, 
to appropriate individual and group actioni 
That is, in an educational institution We 
learn to examine a theory, a political creed) 
an opinion, or an advocacy of an action 
program before reaching a conclusion, form 
ing an opinion, picketing a restaurant, sig?” 
ing a petition, or wiring our congressman 

I well know that the method of violent 
demonstration, overly exercised in some 
other cultures as well as in our own, ® 
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* One simple, excellent manual of techniques out 
lines some of the “seminar” methods of learning 
relevant facts in community controversy and stin 
of conditions: Taking Action in the Communit), 
Adult Education Association of the United Stat® 
Leadership Pamphlet Number 3-1955. 
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highly attractive to some students because 
they prefer not to study in a seminar, but 
rather to storm the Bastille in a dramatic 
battle with oppressive authority. Some- 
times we Americans use the term, “hell rais- 
ing,” to refer to the sheer exercise of vio- 
lence and destruction; sometimes this be- 
havior may be a substitute for a therapist. 
But surely, in an intellectual institution, we 
personnel workers should become diligent 
in our search, in teacher-learner partner- 
ship, with students, for effective methods 
to replace violence in exercising the right 
to examine issues and to advocate causes. 
Pertinently, President Lowell said, “A uni- 
versity is dedicated to the eternal worth 
of thought” [7]. And surely thought is 
precisely what “true believers,” students as 
well as Communists, do not want students 
to do. Nonetheless, thinking is precisely 
what students need to do about controver- 
sial social issues. 

It is beyond debate that in a democracy 
we do not need to justify the function of 
joint search for ways of securing and main- 
taining desirable and desired freedoms. I 
believe that the “due process” of orderly 
examination in reaching that community 
consensus which does not unfairly and un- 
reasonably violate diversity of opinion and 
action are indeed relevant to our educa- 
tional enterprise. I am also inclined to the 
dogma so persuasively formulated by Buell 
Gallagher: “I insist that the only way to 
defend freedom is to use it responsibly . - - - 
Free and open criticism, free and frank 
controversy are the hallmarks of academic 
and journalistic freedom” [3]. 


And So Our Task 


I believe, therefore, that we personnel 
workers—all of us, not merely those who 
supervise student activities—are faced with 
the tremendously exciting and important 
exploration of new functions: that is, aid- 
Ing maturing students to learn how to ex- 
ercise their formally defined freedoms of 
discussion and action concerning those cru- 
cial issues which divide mankind. To be 
sure, we will still need some restrictions for 
those few students who are not yet sufi- 
ciently progressively matured to avoid 
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abusing the outer limits set by our “sem- 
inar.” But even with such restrictions of 
behavior, we should still maintain wide 
freedom of expression, freedom of examina- 
tion, even freedom of inquiry with regard 
to those restrictions themselves, within our 
seminar. I believe firmly that we must 
make more rapid progress in forging new 
forms of learning how to exercise freedom, 
especially through the active formulation, 
not only of definitions of those freedoms 
and rights, but also definitions of those re- 
strictions on freedoms which are judged, in 
consensus, as necessary if the academic 
enterprise is to be maintained effectively. 
I venture the opinion that few of our pres- 
ent regulations in most of our institutions 
have been formulated in such a partnership 
with students. I would also conclude that 
very few institutions have involved students 
in the formal definition of their freedoms, 
although, of course, most institutions have 
benignly permitted students to exercise wide 
latitudes in their own personal definitions 
of freedoms. But I believe we are now at 
the beginning sessions of continuing sem- 
inars in which both students and staff pro- 
ceed in an orderly, learning manner to 
delineate, define, and adopt both regula- 
tions that are restrictive and regulations 
that are permissive, to the end that many 
more students will progress toward that 
maturity of self-regulation—a most precious 
“rule of law” firmly imbedded in democ- 
racy's colleges and universities. 

I also urge that we personnel workers 
shall join with students, nationally and on 
our several campuses, in forging a code of 
rules of law which will serve as ethical im- 
peratives binding on our judgments and 
decisions in the ‘administration of formu- 
lated rules and regulations and in applying 
them to crises and controversy incidental 
to the exercise of students’ freedoms. These 
are, I conclude, strategic and unfinished 
tasks of the next decade as we expand our 
services to more enrolled students. 
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Steady Star 
To F.L.C. 


and Guidance Teachers Everywhere 


My friend, yours is the guiding hand, the light, 

The beacon in the dark for troubled heart, 

For youth’s unbridled step. You are the bright 
Strong steady star in midnight sky, your part, 

To help them help themselves. Your innate strength 


Transmits itself to those too faint to walk 
Alone, will stiffen spine until, at length, 
The clumsy stride matures, the slender stalk 
Its own direction finds. Ah, lovely is 

The gift of giving, and the warmth so full 
to overflowing, that gives in joy, has 
integrity, that strives to disannul 


Confusion. Bless you who with directed mind 


And skill do lead the young undisciplined. 


ELIZABETH RICKETTS 
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What the School Has a Right 


to Expect of Its Counselor 


KENNETH B. HOYT 


HE VERY RAPID growth in school guidance 

programs since passage of the NDEA is 
obvious to even the casual observer. Not 
so obvious, however, are the reasons behind 
this increase. Without elaborating on the 
specific nature of these reasons, it seems 
safe to say that many have little if anything 
to do with guidance needs of students 
identified at the local school level. 
_ The results of the very dramatic increase 
in numbers of guidance programs coupled 
with less than adequate locally perceived 
needs for guidance services are now becom- 
ing apparent in many schools. Counselors 
feel they are not being given adequate ad- 
ministrative support. School administra- 
tors are questioning the actions of coun- 
selors they have employed. There is lacking 
a clear mutual understanding of counselor 
role and function. What does the school 


‘ have a right to expect of the counselor? 
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What does the counselor have a right to 
expect in terms of administrative and staff 
support from others in the school? Both 
of these questions need to be answered. In 
this article, an attempt will be made to pro- 
vide one answer to the first. 

The School Has a Right to Expect That 
Counselors Will Have a Professional Career 
Commitment to Education. Such a com- 
mitment should be evidenced at the time 
the counselor is employed by possession of 
a valid teaching certificate and demon- 
strated Successful teaching experience. 
Prospective school counselors should come 


— 
U; Kenere B. Hoyt is Professor of Education, State 
Iniversity of Iowa, Iowa City. 
fir me article was delivered as an address at the 
aie Hens Conference in Counseling and Gules 
» lowa State Teach , Cedar Falls, 
Towa, October 21, 1960. ers College, Cedar 
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from the ranks of our better—not our more 
unsuccessful—teachers, and the schoo] has a 
right to expect that this situation exists, 
Those who today are arguing that the school 
counselor needs neither a teaching certifi- 
cate nor teaching experience are as wrong 
as were those who were arguing 10 years 
ago that they could specify exactly how 
many years’ teaching experience are needed 
before one could be expected to counsel 
students. 

Once a counselor is employed, this right 
of the school to a professional career com- 
mitment in education should be guaranteed 
by the counselor's actions. For example, a 
counselor so committed does not pretend to 
direct basic guidance policy; rather, he rec- 
ognizes there can be only one director of 
school policy—the chief administrative offi- 
cer of the school. Such a counselor looks 
forward, along with other members of the 
principal’s staff, to being asked to partici- 
pate in curriculum projects, the formula- 
tion of a local philosophy of education, or 
serving on a teachers’ committee and, like 
other professional educators, is willing, 
though not anxious of course, to be as- 
signed some of the more unpleasant chores 
such as hall duty, bus duty, and lunchroom 
duty when his turn comes. 

Recognizing that growth in academic 
achievement is a central goal of education, 
he does not actively seek to have students 
excused from classes in order that they may 
receive counseling. As a member of the 
school staff, the counselor supports the edu- 
cational philosophy of the school, even 
when he disagrees with it personally. 
Above all, the school has a right to expect 
that the counselor will be proud to be 
known as an educator—that he will make 
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no pretenses, either publicly or privately, 
of being something better than “just an 
educator.” Those counselors who want to 
hold a primary identification with either 
clinical or counseling psychology should not 
seek employment in the public schools. 

The School Has a Right to Expect the 
Counselor to Be a Specialist. The school 
has a right to expect that the counselor is 
a specialist in education prepared to carry 
on certain functions better than any other 
staff member. If he is not, then he does 
not deserve the title of “counselor.” Spe- 
cifically, the counselor should be more 
knowledgeable than anyone else on the 
school staff in: (1) student appraisal pro- 
cedures and dynamics involved in under- 
standing student behavior; (2) educational 
and occupational information including 
both college and non-college opportunities 
for youth; (8) counseling methods and pro- 
cedures; (4) referral procedures and skills 
in recognizing the need for referral; (5) 
group procedures in guidance; and (6) 
methods and procedures in conducting local 
research studies in the areas of student needs 
and opportunities. 

When questions arise in these areas, the 
school has a right to expect that the coun- 
selor will have some information, or knows 
where he can get some information, which 
will be helpful in their solution. Schools 
have a right to expect that counselors pos- 
sess more than a point of view or a phi- 
losophy here. In addition to his point of 
view, the counselor must also Possess certain 
skills, knowledges, and competencies which 
will enable him to make a positive contri- 
bution to answering such questions, 

This right of the school can be met only 
if we continue to raise certification and ap- 
proval standards for counselors. 

The School Has a Right to Expect That 
the Services of Its Counselor Will Extend 
to the Teaching Staff. The school has a 
right to expect that the services of the 
counselor will extend beyond the student 
to the teaching staff. In exercising this 
right, the school is simply recognizing that 
the major potential for carrying out the 
goals and objectives of guidance rests with 
the classroom teacher and not with the 
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counselor. Counselors should be expecte 
to evidence an active concern with helpin, 
teachers, when requested by the teacher, 
carry out guidance activities in many areas 
including: (1) teaching units and courses 
in guidance to students in groups; (2) solv- 
ing problems of teacher-pupil relations; and 
(3) improving academic achievement 
through searching actively for the causes of 
student behavior. Note that this is quite 
different from suggesting different teaching 
methods and procedures which is a recog: 
nized supervisory responsibility of the prin- 
cipal. 

In addition, the counselor should be ex 
pected to be willing and able to help teach 
ers develop added competencies in such 
areas as student appraisal procedures and 
counseling methodology so that teachers 
may perform more effectively as guidance 
workers. Finally, the counselor should be 
expected to support teacher actions in com 
ferences the counselor holds with students 
If such actions cannot be defended, at least 
the student should be helped to accept 
them. The school has a right to expect that 
the counselor will never side with the stu 
dent against a teacher or any group o 
teachers. This, of course, does not mean 
that the teacher is always right. In casé 
where the teacher clearly appears to be at 
fault, the counselor should be expected to 
consult with the teacher in an attempt to 
help create maximally favorable learnin 
conditions for the student. 

The School Has a Right to Expect Thal 
the Services of Its Counselor Will Exten 
to the Administrative Staff. It is with 1 
spect to this right that major dificulti 
have arisen in counselor-administrator T 
lationships in many schools. For this re# 
son, I would like to be very specific het 
on six points. 

First, the expectation of the school ad 
ministrator that the counselor will take a 
active role in helping students formulal 
educational plans while in the secondat) 
school. The counselor can and should H 
expected to help every pupil—either di 
rectly through his own counseling or indi 
rectly through teacher guidance—to eled 
those available courses which are most 4 
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propiate for him in terms of his needs, 
abilities, and interests. In performing this 
function, the counselor can be expected to 
help the student better understand himself 
and the educational opportunities which 
the school is offering him. The counselor 
is not expected to urge, coerce, or insist that 
the student elect or fail to elect any subject 
or curriculum where a choice is available. 
He is expected to help students choose 
wisely but not to choose for them. The 
counselor will not be expected, of course, 
to be responsible for assuring that every 
class is filled any more than he is responsible 
for constructing the master schedule. These 
are responsibilities of the school principal 
and should remain so. 

Second, the expectation of the adminis- 
trator that the counselor will take an 
active interest in ability grouping where it 
is practiced in the school, Here, the coun- 
selor should be expected to supply the ad- 
ministrator with information required for 
assigning students to groups including both 
testing and non-testing data. The actual 
mechanics of grouping are the prerogative 
of the school administrator and should not 
be usurped by the counselor. Because this 
is so does not excuse the school counselor 
from responsibility for assisting in the form- 
ulation of groups through supplying perti- 
nent information. 

Third, the expectation of the administra- 
tor that the counselor should take an active 
interest in students exhibiting attendance 
and/or discipline problems. While the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of attend- 
ance regulations and student codes of con- 
duct are the responsibility of the school ad- 
ministrator, the counselor should be ex- 
pected to become involved at the request of 
the principal in many of these cases. This 
involvement should extend to searching for 
causes of behavior and actively seeking to 
counsel students whose behavior appears to 
be due to circumstances amenable to 
change. 

; Fourth, the expectation of the admin- 
istrator that the counselor will take an 
active interest in interpreting school policy 
and procedures to students and parents in 
such a manner that they are accepted. The 
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many opportunities counselors have for in- 
dividual counseling conferences with both 
students and parents makes the acceptance 
of this responsibility imperative. Questions 
regarding both are bound to be raised re- 
peatedly. The counselor must be expected 
to be acquainted with details involved in 
policy and procedures and the rationale 
behind them. To fail to support the school 
administration in these matters is to fail as 
a school counselor, 

Fifth, the expectation of the administra- 
tor that he should know how the counselor 
is spending his time. The administrator 
has a right to expect every counselor to 
file an annual report of his activities and 
the relative amount of time devoted to each. 
In addition, the counselor should be ex- 
pected to confer periodically during the 
year with the school administrator with re- 
spect to his activities. Finally, any activity 
involving even the slightest change in school ; 
policy should be discussed with the admin- 
istrator before its implementation, as should 
any contacts which the counselor proposes 
to make with referral agencies, organiza- 
tions, or individuals outside the school. ; 

Sixth, the right of the administrator to 
expect evidence of the values of guidance 
and counseling in the school. Such evi- 
dence is vitally needed by the administrator 
if he is to continue to defend the need for 
guidance in his school. The counselor can 
be expected to propose criteria by which the 
school’s guidance program can be evaluated, 
to conduct local studies of the effectiveness 
of guidance services, and to present findings 
of such studies to the school administrator. 
In addition, the counselor should be able 
to supply the administrator with examples 
of evaluative research conducted in other 
settings demonstrating empirically the val- 
ues to be derived from a program of guid- 
ance services. 

Throughout this discussion of the rights 
of the administrator to expect services from 
the counselor, an attempt has been made to 
avoid any implication that the counselor 
should be viewed as an assistant or junior 
school administrator. There is an impor- 
tant difference between providing assistance 
to administrators and functioning as an as- 
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sistant administrator. The school coun- 
selor should be viewed as being in a service 
but not in an administrative position. 

The School Has a Right to Expect That 
the Counselor Will Be Vitally Interested in 
the Welfare of Every Student in the School. 
In demonstrating this concern for all stu- 
dents, the counselor can be expected to act 
in certain ways. For example, it is reason- 
able to expect the counselor to work con- 
siderably longer than the typical school day. 
Counselors should be among the first to 
arrive in the morning and the last to leave 
at night. It is reasonable to expect the 
counselor’s concern for the welfare for all 
students to extend to student events. The 
counselor should place attendance at 
school events high on his list of priorities 
for ways of spending his so-called “free” 
time. The counselor can be expected to 
spend more time in the school than the 
typical staff member. If this involves pe- 
riods of time prior to the opening of school 
in the fall and after the close of school in 
the spring, it seems reasonable that the 
counselor should receive remuneration over 
and beyond that which he would receive on 
the regular salary schedule. If he does not, 
the school has a right to expect the coun- 
selor will be placed on the same salary 
schedule as are the professional teachers 
on the staff. The added hours which the 
counselor spends at the school can be ex- 
pected to be offset by those spent by the 
good teacher at home preparing lessons and 
studying student papers. 

The counselor’s concern for all students 
can be expected to be demonstrated through 
the priority order he assigns to the use of 
his counseling time. In view of the rela- 
tively high pupil-counselor ratio existing in 
most schools, some such priority ranking 
seems inevitable. It seems to me that a 
reasonable ranking of counseling activities 
would be: first, all seniors with respect to 
post high school plans; second, all ninth 
graders with respect to senior high school 
educational plans; third, all new students 
in the school with respect to orientation 
interviews; fourth, all students who volun- 
tarily seek the counselor's assistance; fifth, 
all students referred to counselors by teach- 
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ers; sixth, all students experiencing aca 
demic difficulty as evidenced by gross under 
achievement or failure; seventh, students 
exhibiting attendance and/or disciplině 
problems; and eighth, students exhibiting 
serious personality problems. The coun 
selor’s annual report to the school admin: 
istrator should reflect the degree to which 
he has been able to devote attention 
each of the basic counseling tasks. Thé 
priority order I have outlined here should 
be reflected in the total amount of coum 
seling time devoted to each task but no 
of course, to the order in which these taski 
are carried out. 
For example, consider the counseling task 
with the lowest priority order—counseling 
students exhibiting serious personality prob 
lems. We have emphasized for some time 
now the inadvisability of viewing the cout 
selor as one who should spend long hour 
in attempting to counsel the deviate st 
dent. Such activity is not profitable in 
that it very seldom seems to lead to post 
tive results. On the other hand, manj 
counselors have interpreted this general 
maxim to mean they should have nothing 
to do with the deviate student. This i 
wrong. The school has a right to expeti 
that the counselor will, along with othe 
members of the staff, be both interested ill 
and concerned about the deviate student, 
The counselor should be expected to pal 
ticipate in case conferences involving thes 
students and to make positive suggestion! 
regarding actions which could be take 
To say that the counselor is not primarill 
concerned with the treatment of behavidl 
deviates is not to say he does not sha 
responsibility with other staff members fo! 
handling of such cases. 4 
The School Has a Right to Expect Thal 
Its Counselor Will Be Constantly Striving 
to Increase His Professional Competence 
In a field as young as guidance, our are 
of ignorance are far more expansive thal 
are the areas in which we are knowledg 
able. The school has a right to expect thal 
its counselor will be striving to keep up Wi! 
additions to knowledge in this area throug! 
such activities as subscribing to and readi 
the professional literature, attending locali 
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state, and national conventions, and fre- 
quent attendance at summer school sessions 
for further graduate work. The counselor 
who fails to engage in such activities is 
simply not being fair to the school staff or 
the students whom he serves. 

Entirely apart from the counselor's at- 
tempts at self-improvement is the question 
of the counselor’s perception of his job 
when he comes to the school. Here, it 
seems the school has a right to expect that 
its counselor knows the areas in which he is 
competent and those in which he is weak- 
est. He should make these known to the 
school and his program of activities should 
be planned accordingly. The guidance job 


in secondary education is many faceted, and 
schools can expect counselors to operate in 
different ways and with differing emphases. 
The school’s expectations for guidance and 
the counselor’s competencies should be com- 
pared before the counselor is hired. 

An attempt is made here to outline six 
areas in which the school has a right to 
expect concrete actions on the part of its 
counselor. Parts of this presentation can 
be expected to be unpleasant or distasteful 
to many readers. If so, it is hoped that this 
is due to the fact that progress toward the 
attainment of self-insight is often painful— 
and not because what has been said is 
basically untrue. 


COMMENTS 


suspecr that Professor Hoyt’s article was 

prompted largely by a feeling of frustra- 
tion—a feeling that anyone must have when 
he attempts to specify the role and func- 
tions of school counselors. Counselor roles 
vary greatly from school to school and even 
within a given school. There is a need for 
greater specification than now exists. Yet, 
at the same time, there is a real danger that 
premature specification of roles and func- 
tions may stifle further advancement of the 
profession. 

The point of view expressed in Dr. Hoyt’s 
paper may well be the dominant one in 
the field of guidance. Yet the expressed 
“rights” raise a number of issues around 
which there is a considerable amount of con- 
troversy. It is to two of these issues that I 
wish to react. 

The first issue is related to the use of the 
term “right.” This term has many mean- 
ings, but I am assuming the one intended by 
Professor Hoyt is “that to which one has a 
Just claim.” The issue is the extent to 
which the school has a just claim on the 
counselor to perform certain functions and 
to assume certain roles. Can these claims be 
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generalized to all school counselors? It 
would seem that functions and roles can be 
dealt with only in terms of the unique pur- 
poses and organizational patterns of the 
guidance programs within particular schools 
and in terms of the way each school defines 
the job of its counselors. Undoubtedly 
many would argue that counselors should 
not be identified with an administrative 
role. Yet, in my opinion one of the most 
effective types of guidance organizations in 
California schools combines the jobs of dean 
of boys, dean of girls, and head counselor 
into a job entitled vice-principal for student 
personnel, or similar title, clearly an ad- 
ministrative role. 

Dr. Hoyt points out that counselors feel 
a lack of administrative support. Could 
this be an outcome of our efforts to disasso- 
ciate ourselves from an administrative role 
under the belief that such disassociation fa- 
cilitates the establishment of closer relation- 
ships with students and teachers? Has not 
this process of denial severed lines of effec- 
tive communication between counselors 
and administrators which in turn has led to 
mutual misunderstandings and thus to lack 
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of support for guidance programs? Perhaps 
one counselor in a school should be closely 
identified with an administrative role. 

I am suggesting here that school counse- 
lors may play many roles, the particular 
roles determined partly by the administra- 
tive assignments, partly by their own com- 
petencies, and partly by the social complex 
within which they work. If this is true, 
then the task of specifying the roles of the 
school counselor becomes exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

A second issue is concerned with the 
counselor’s commitment to education and 
more specifically, with the requirement for 
teaching experience. I believe only a small 
number of persons in the counseling field 
would argue that teaching experience is ir- 
relevant to the work of the school counselor. 
That actual teaching experience is the only 
way to demonstrate a commitment to edu- 
cation would have to be seriously ques- 
tioned. My purpose is not to debate the 
issue of teaching experience or no teaching 
experience, Rather, it is to urge that until 
we have better knowledge on which to op- 
erate, possibilities be kept open for experi- 
mentation with counselors recruited from a 
variety of experimental backgrounds. 

The current shortage of well-trained 
school counselors would seem to necessitate 
the utilization of personnel who have had 
counseling experience, or work with youth, 
in a variety of settings—probation officers, 
employment counselors, and yes, even coun- 
seling psychologists. Also, it may be well to 
examine the effects of present certification 
requirements on the recruitment of able 
young people into the counseling field. 
Many potentially good counselors are over- 
whelmed with the prospects of working four 
years for the A.B., another year for the 
teaching credential, teaching two years, and 
then returning for a second graduate year 
to obtain the counseling credential—a total 
a possibly eight years before he can work at 
his chosen profession, Competition for 
available counselors is great from many 
sources. The academically able student 
can find counseling positions in non-school 
settings where teaching experience is not re- 
quired. Also, he can obtain preparation 
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for these jobs in less than the eight years 
dicated for the school counselor. Is it po 
sible that in the long run, the more abl 
student will be attracted to these non-school 
jobs and thus that public schools will havé 
to depend on less able counselors? 

More importantly, however, is the prob 
lem of shutting off new ideas from thé 
school guidance field, if school counselo 
are recruited only from the ranks ol 
teachers. Recently, a schoo] administratoy 
unable to find a credentialed counselo 
prior to the opening of the school term 
hired, on a half-time basis, two able your 
graduate students, neither of whom hal 
teaching experience. At mid-year he 
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cessful. The two eager counselors—un 
aware that public schools operate in ratha 
well-defined ways—had kept asking why 
certain things could not be done. Whe 


According to this administrator, as a resilll 
of the probing and questioning by thei) 
two “naive” counselors, his staff becam 
more inquiring and more willing to try nel) 
ideas. | 

Some counselors need all the new idéil 
they can get. There are many unsolvel) 
problems—indeed we are working in t 
dark on many of them. Perhaps recruitil 
school counselors from many related aré 
will provide some of the cross-fertilizatid! 
of ideas which is so urgently needed. | 

Despite the fact that I have taken isst 
with some of the assertions made by Di 
Hoyt, my reaction to his paper on the who 
is a positive one. The needs met by scho 
counselors vary from school to school, fr! 
state to state, and from region to region 
As we obtain more knowledge about the @ 
ficacy of certain organizational patterns i 
relation to these needs, it may become p% 
sible to define the counselor's role or rolé 
and it may be that the position taken by Dt 
Hoyt is a valid one. While the knowledgl 
is being obtained, articles such as the off 
by Dr. Hoyt will assist in keeping the issué 
clearly before us.—Lawrence H. STEWART! 
Associate Professor of Education, Universi) 
of California, Berkeley. 
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The Role of the Group 


in Patient Evaluation, Counseling, and Management 


ROBERT ROSSBERG and MARCELINE JAQUES 


p Is increasing reference in the recent 
professional literature to the dynamics of 
mall group organization in a variety of con- 
texts including social, medical, military, in- 
lustrial, and educational settings. Interest 
in the study of the characteristics and dy- 
namics of group organization and processes 
is reflected in the separate but related litera- 
lure of sociology, group dynamics, social 
group work, group psychotherapy, and hu- 
man relations. 

_ Groups may be described in terms of their 
impact on the processes of self-development 
and reality testing. There are groups of 
primary impact in which the individual has 
permanent or semi-permanent member- 
ships. Also described are groups of second- 
ary impact in which the individual has 
semi-permanent membership. Finally, 
there are groups of tertiary impact in which 
the individual has semi-permanent and/or 
temporary membership. 

The assumption is made that the closer 
the group is to the patient's reality the 
higher in the order it appears. For ex- 
ample, a family group, in which the patient 
has permanent membership and which pro- 
Vides the single most important setting for 
ego development and reality testing is an 
example of a group of primary impact. In 
addition, groups which are semi-permanent 
or even temporary may become groups of 
primary impact for brief periods of time if 
they are concerned with critical aspects of 
an individual’s world of reality. A psycho- 
therapy group in a mental hospital setting 
may be an example of such a group. 


—— 
Va Rosssere is Associate Professor and 
: ARCELINE JAQurs is Associate Professor and Di- 
ector of Rehabilitation Counseling, The School 
of Education, The University of Buffalo, New York. 
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The purpose of this paper is to attempt 
to relate this framework to the area of re- 
habilitation. In the context of rehabilita- 
tion we refer to the individual as the pa- 
tient. The groups of primary impact we 
have labeled Patient Groups. Groups of 
secondary impact are called Patient Related 
Groups. Groups of tertiary impact are 
called Professional and Staff Related 
Groups, and Community Related Groups. 

Certain aspects of a patient's behavior can 
best be described in terms of his member- 
ship in a number of groups. Most attempts 
at description of patient behavior in reha- 
bilitation settings have been in a context of 
individual personality dynamics and ina 
one-to-one kind of counseling relationship. 
We suggest that there is a need for informa- 
tion regarding the social dynamics in reha- 
bilitation in as much detail as has been 
given to individual dynamics. Without 
this information, the potential therapeutic 
value of the agency, hospital, or center can- 
not be fully utilized. The assumption is 
made that a hospital, agency, or center is a 
social system. We will attempt to develop 
a frame of reference within which the pa- 
tients’ group behavior might be considered 
in some organized and systematic fashion. 

This approach seems to be consistent 
with other current approaches to patient 
treatment and care in which we look at the 
patient in the context of his family unit. 
For example, there have been suggestions 
by Ackerman [1] that the treatment of pa- 
tients ought to take place in the natural set- 
ting of the family group. There would ap- 
pear to be some similarity between. the role 
structure of a family and a hospital, 
Kolodny [12], a social group worker, re- 
ports that he has brought groups of chil- 
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dren to the disabled patient’s home and op- 
erated social group work activities in this 
context where the patient was too with- 
drawn to leave the home situation. Bring- 
ing the group to the patient and treating 
the patient in the natural setting of the 
group even in his own home, rather than 
relying on an individual one-to-one kind of 
situation produced some very positive re- 
sults. 

The traditional one-to-one counseling re- 
lationship is a deliberately contrived activity 
for the purpose of achieving particular 
therapeutic goals. To some degree and for 
some counseling goals, this traditional treat- 
ment or diagnostic relationship is artificial 
and insufficient. Some of these elements of 
artificiality or insufficiency might be over- 
come by introducing and utilizing group 
concepts in these areas. The objective is 
not to exclude the one-to-one relationship 
as either a diagnostic or therapeutic device, 
but rather to point up the need for further 
extension and expansion of the role that the 
group process may play as a diagnostic and 
treatment tool, Obviously, we are not talk- 
ing about antagonistic processes, but a con- 
cept which may very well be complementary 
in the counseling and evaluation of patients 
and which might enable us to utilize the full 
range of roles and role expectancies of pa- 
tients and the professionals who help them. 

The potential value for studying the pa- 
tient’s multiple group relationships stems 
from some of the limitations of the individ- 
ual relationship. For example, communica- 
tion barriers exist between the counselor 
and patient. One of these may be the pa- 
tient’s perception of the role of the coun- 
selor. The differences in the basic value 
and attitude systems of the professional and 
the patient may be reflected in orientation 
to particular kinds of problems or differ- 
ences in objectives. Peterson [17] and Holl- 
ingshead and Redlich [9] point out the com- 
munication problems surrounding the value 
differences of social class and professional 
specialization. 

The utilization of a group situation may 
tend to neutralize or minimize these differ- 
ences. On one occasion while working with 
groups, Rossberg [78] reports talking with 
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a patient who had been a participant in 
series of group discussions. The patienti 
marked that he had enjoyed the sessio 
and that he had said things and discuss 
ideas that had surprised him. When as 
why he felt greater freedom to discuss som 
of these notions in a group as compared 
an individual interview, the patient replié 
that in the group, “We outnumber you 
This perhaps is a rather over-simplified a 
naive illustration of the strength of 
group as an instrument for sharing idé 
and notions that might be interfered wi 
or which might be more difficult to comm 
nicate in the one-to-one counseling siti 
tion. 


Management Defined 


While it is impossible to separate 
three areas of patient evaluation, coun 
ing, and management, there are some 4 
ferences which make it feasible to W 
them separately. The process of eval 
tion may include an information gathe 
activity where the general aim is to b 
the formulation of realistic rehabilitat 
objectives with patients. Counseling m 
be defined as a relationship between the} 
tient and counselor where the primary g% 
is working together or interacting by a pi 
ess which implements these objecti 
Management is that part of the pro 
which relates to the creation of a positive 
therapeutic learning environment whel@ 
the activities described under the headit 
of evaluation and counseling are carm 
out. 

Management in this sense is viewed ® 
global concept which would include $% 
eral environmental structuring in the s4 
ice of the patient. This might be the? 
ganizational structure of the hospi 
center, or social agency including those 
ministrative activities and attitudes wl 
facilitate care and treatment, in addition 
such things as the general psychological 
mate and the architecture of the buil 
The impressions that the patient gets © 
setting that he enters for the first time 
involved in this concept. An implicit © 
pect of management, then, is the Psy 
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logical climate which is created by the fu- 
sion of personal and professional values re- 
flected in the behavior of members of the 
rehabilitation staff. Management may be 
the outward manifestation of a philosophy 
of rehabilitation or a set of values which 
are held by the particular staff responsible 
for the management of a particular institu- 
tion. 

A patient’s purpose in coming to a hospi- 
tal may be to receive treatment. A clerical 
worker, concerned only with the specifics of 
her job, such as getting a form filled out 
and releases signed, and who is not sensitive 
to the patient and his reason for being 
there creates an impression for the client of 
the setting in which he is entering. If he is 
then turned over to an attendant whose sole 
concept of what he is doing is that of trans- 
porting this patient from the reception desk 
to a receiving desk somewhere on the next 
floor and there is no concern with the pa- 
tient’s perception of the environment, the 
patient again is in contact with a behavioral 
manifestation of management. We can 
trace this process even further and if an 
hour or two elapses before the patient finally 
reaches someone, a counselor, a physician, a 
nurse, or social worker, who begins to look 
at him and his reasons for coming to the 
hospital for treatment, a series of attitudes 
is created relative to his perception of him- 
self in relation to the institution. 

_ The fact that the concept of climate is 
important is reflected in at least some avail- 
able data. Jaques’ [10] study of critical 
counseling behaviors as reported by coun- 
selors and supervisors shows that about 
60 per cent of the behaviors reported were 
related to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a therapeutic climate and the inter- 
action of working together within this cli- 
mate. 

_ Our objective is to examine group roles 
in patient evaluation, counseling, and man- 
agement in the rehabilitation process. 
There would seem to be basically four 
groups that have significance for this pro- 
cess. They are: (1) patient groups; (2) pa- 
tient-related groups; (8) _ stafErelated 
groups; and (4) community-related groups. 
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Patient Groups 


Patients may feel the pull of positive va- 
lence for other patients because of similar 
disabilities or similar attitudes toward the 
situation in which they are involved. This 
common pull may stem from the fact that 
they are in a situation in which there is sig- 
nificant interaction and that all are to some 
extent in a dependency position. Patient 
groups, then, include any group of patients 
or clients who have common roots or rea- 
sons for being together. 

We lack data on how a patient or client 
gets to our facilities or agencies; events 
which led up to his arrival; what happens to 
him when he arrives. Knowledge of this 
type would be valuable in the evaluation 
and counseling process. Clausen and 
Yarrow [6] found in psychiatric hospital 
admissions that clergy, police, lawyers, and 
physicians are turned to first and that ad- 
mission is not accomplished efficiently. 

The patient may be a member of a variety 
of patient groups whose structure ranges 
from formal to informal. A formal group 
might be one organized for therapeutic or 
discussion purposes. An informal group 
might be one which is organized spontane- 
ously out of a variety of needs that a partic- 
ular patient or several other patients may 
have. 

Parsons [Z5] and Caudill [5] have re- 
ferred to the value system surrounding ill- 
ness which influences patient behavior and 
carries with it certain role expectations. 
Caudill observed the influence and pressure 
of the patient group on new psychiatric pa- 
tients to assume a “patient role.” This en- 
tailed accepting the value system of the 
group and meeting certain standards of ex- 
pected role behavior. ate s 

Groups have certain characteristics which 
may be utilized in the service of the patient. 
The value of sharing or pooling ideas, emo- 
tions, and feelings and the support and se- 
curity that comes from being able to iden- 
tify with individuals with like problems are 
two of the most obvious. The recognition 
that others have similar ideas, problems, 
and concerns may contribute to a reduction 
of anxiety which may permit the individual 
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to work with his problem a little more di- 
rectly. 

All of these characteristics are generic to 
groups on many levels and may be utilized 
in the service of the patient in a variety of 
ways. For example, intake groups may be 
feasible in public agencies such as offices of 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
where the patient comes with an expected 
amount of anxiety, apprehension, and con- 
cern about what lies ahead of him. The pa- 
tient is called upon to relate in a one-to-one 
relationship to an authority figure who has 
the power, in the patient’s perception, to 
give or withold help depending on certain 
findings. It is conceivable that the setting 
of a small group might provide a much less 
threatening way for patients to learn about 
an agency and the kinds of experiences and 
services that are available to them. This 
may help them to incorporate this informa- 
tion somewhat more usefully than if the 
same information were given to them in a 
one-to-one interview situation. Other 
kinds of groups might be utilized in this 
type of setting taking advantage of the ther- 
apeutic force of the group while working 
with a variety of client problems. Role- 
playing experience relative to going out for 
job interviews has both evaluative and 
counseling aspects. We might have patients 
play the role of employers and others play 
the roles of job applicants. Questions per- 
taining to the patient’s disability and its 
relationship to the particular job may give 
the clients an opportunity to meet and work 
through this problem with the support and 
help of others with like problems. The op- 
portunity to test reality through these ex- 
periences may provide a learning situation 
in a relatively non-threatening context to 
deal with real-life kinds of problems. 

Another level of group activity that might 
be utilized in the treatment service of the 
client would be groups organized for the 
purpose of exploration of personality prob- 
lems. It is conceivable that a large num- 
ber of clients who are judged to be not 
ready for traditional rehabilitation serv- 
ices as they are offered by a variety of agen- 
cies might very well benefit from this type 
of personal adjustment activity. Certain 
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kinds of group experiences might be in 
duced here to help develop the clie 
readiness for vocational rehabilitation | 
other kinds of rehabilitation services. Pi 
haps an intensive or extensive group expi 
ence might be what is indicated to prep 
the client for the individual counseli 
which is necessary in the implementati 
of a rehabilitation plan. In the public 
habilitation agencies the problem of ju 
ment of readiness for services is one whi 
appears to be critical according to Jaqu 
[10]. This falls on the shoulders of thei 
dividual counselor. Perhaps this kind 
group experience may help the counsel 
to make judgments relative to the readi 
of the client and may help to facilitated 
prepare the client for this process. 

In Rossberg’s [Z8] study, which was cot 
ducted using the group discussion prod 
with paraplegics as part of the rehabilit 
tion treatment program, it was determin 
that the singular effectiveness of the pro 
was its structuring role. The opportuni 
to discuss information relative to the! 
habilitation process had the effect of aidit 
the clients in structuring relatively no 
structured situations. This would tend! 
indicate that the group may be used a 
means of helping the client to organize? 
behavior in relation to the achievement! 
rehabilitation objectives. 


Patient-Related Groups 


Another broad category of groups is t 
which we have called the patient-relall 
group. Any group which would num 
among its potential members individu 
who would be considered “importi 
others” with regard to the patient wol 
fit into this category. Examples of © 
classification would include parents ot 4 
abled children, wives of disabled husbat 
siblings who have in common a disati 
brother or sister, or members of signifi 
peer groups of disabled individuals. TH 
is some reference in the literature to act 
ties which have been conducted with f 
tient-related groups. For example, Tajl 
and Meyers [27] worked with relative 
aphasic patients. This approach wag | 
peated in the studies of Taylor and 
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berg [20]. Work with parents of mentally 
retarded youngsters, with children with cere- 
bral palsy and their parents, with parents 
of hard of hearing youngsters, and with 


families of mentally-ill patients is also re- 


ported [74]. If we believe, as would be in- 
dicated by some of the theoretical develop- 
ments in the area of somato-psychology, 
that the patient’s adjustment is related sig- 
nificantly to his perception by these “im- 
portant others” and that he cannot adjust 
to a disability except in a social context, 
then working with groups of individuals 
who are going to have primary contact with 
the patient certainly becomes part of the 
therapeutic process. 

In addition, patient-related groups can be 
extremely helpful in the evaluation process, 
as we may get information from a different 
point of view, with regard to the patient or 
to his relationships that we may not be able 
to get in any other way. If we believe that 
part of the therapeutic process involves 
dealing with attitudes toward the self and 
that these attitudes are affected by the at- 
titudes of principal participants in the en- 
vironment, then it is important to deal with 
these principal participants. It may be pos- 
sible to change the patient's attitude toward 
the self by working with the attitudes and 
feelings of significant people in the patient's 
environment. This is consistent with the 
approach in individual psychotherapy with 
children where the parents are involved 
in a therapeutic relationship during treat- 
ment of the youngster. The principle ap- 
plies to the rehabilitation process as well 
and attempting to deal with the patient's 
environment in some way, where possible, 
would certainly contribute to both evalua- 
tion and counseling goals. The patients’ 
families should be more actively involved in 
rehabilitation programs. Cote, Dancey and 
Saucier [7] describe a program in Montreal 
where a close, selected member of the fam- 
ily lived with the patient. This research 
program involved 230 patients and the se- 
lected relatives. 

_ The same dynamics which apply to pa- 
tient groups as mentioned above would ap- 
ply to patient-related groups. The concept 
of sharing and pooling ideas, the notions of 
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support and security, and the reduction of 
anxiety by the recognition that others 
might be facing similar problems and grap- 
pling with similar ambivalent feelings might 
pave the way for certain kinds of develop- 
ment taking place in these “important 
others.” Learning how to deal with am- 
bivalent attitudes and feelings toward pa- 
tients, learning how to behave with the pa- 
tient, or how to deal with different kinds 
of problems as they arise might result from 
this kind of group sharing. 

We tend to overlook the fact that these 
principal participants in the patient's en- 
vironment have problems of their own to 
work out relative to the patient's adjustment 
and that what are referred to as ambivalent 
feelings might be related to guilt over hav- 
ing negative feelings toward the particular 
patient. The overwhelming impact of the 
responsibility of incorporating a disabled 
individual into the family constellation may 
be profitably explored in an accepting group 
setting. The sheer weight of this responsi- 
bility may be reduced by the opportunity 
to share this with individuals who are facing 
similar kinds of problems. 

The counselor may see his client in in- 
dividual counseling for one or two hours 
a week or at the most perhaps five hours 
a week for intensive work; whereas, for 
practical purposes all the rest of the client's 
time may be spent in the company of these 
“important others.” The therapeutic po- 
tential of helping the “important others” 
work through some of their own attitudes 
which may affect patient adjustment seems 
to be a major issue to consider. 


Professional and Staff-Related Groups 


The third category would be the pro- 
fessional and staff-related groups. These 
would include groups that are commonly 
called the professional team in rehabilita- 
tion. In addition, it would encompass 
groups which are not commonly conceived 
of as part of the team but which are none 
the less staff groups which affect the patient. 
For example, attendants in a rehabilitation 
center or clerical workers in a social agency 
might constitute part of this non-profes- 


sional staff group. 
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There has been relatively little research 
in the area of team relationship. White- 
house [22, 23], Patterson [76], Zander, et 
al. [24], and others have written about the 
necessity of democratic principles applied to 
team activities. We know very little about 
the perception of certain members of the 
team by other members of the team. Cald- 
well [4] suggests that professional differ- 
ences arise from perceptions of the individ- 
ual specific to his training. Caudill [5] ob- 
served in a mental hospital ward that differ- 
ent combination of staff on duty seemed to 
affect the social grouping of patients. 

We need to know more about the dynam- 
ics of the intra-team relationships and the 
decision-making process. Esther Lucille 
Brown of the Russell Sage Foundation sug- 
gests that another member of a team be 
added, a member who had no responsibility 
for patient services, whose role it would be 
to observe and to evaluate inter- and intra- 
team relationships on the basis that this 
would affect the services directly. Related 
to this, of course, would be willingness or 
desire on the part of teams to examine their 
own motivations. One study which might 
be mentioned here is Brooks's [3] recent 
study which attempted to get at attitudes 
of team members toward basic philosoph- 
ical principles of team work. Another 
study!, while not directly related to team re- 
lationships had to do with the perceptions 
of the vocational counselor by members of 

the professional staff of a Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration Hospital. Caudill [5] reports that 
Status and role of the staff affected the 
amount of participation, with the senior 
staff talking most, the residents next, and 
the other personnel and nurses least. It 
was further found that within the senior 
staff the head of the hospital talked most 
and the supervisor of nurses talked more 
than the other nurses. In addition, senior 
medical staff had the lowest proportion of 
unresolved topics compared to number of 
topics introduced. This, too, followed a 
status scale with nurses last. In other 
words, those of high status talked most 


+ Unpublished paper in preparation by John 
Brochard, Rutgers; Sheldon Grand and Marvin S. 
Arffa, University of Buffalo. 
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about what they wanted to talk about 
resolved the issues. Those of low stat 
talked least but when they introduced 
problem, the problem tended to be left u 
resolved. We believe that the kind of com, 
munication that takes place interprof 
sionally probably affects patient servi 
and, consequently, the total rehabili 
tion process. Schwartz [/9] pointed ou 
that much of the communication amo 
team members is on an effective level. Cet 
tainly these subtle influences and emotio 
overtones in intrateam relationships ough 
to be described and considered in other ri 
habilitation settings. 

In one rehabilitation center, the parti 
lar staff group that had the most patien! 
contact in terms of number of hours in clot 
association with patients was not a profe 
sional group but the attendants. In an at 
tempt to affect the attitudes of this partic 
lar group, a series of group discussions wa 
undertaken relative to the attendant’s atti 
tudes toward their patients and toward th 
institution. What was amazing was thi) 
they were lacking certain very basic infot 
mation relative to the medical situation ú 
the patients. For example, they did nd 
know why quadraplegic patients have i 
be turned at frequent intervals. Once som 
of this type of information was given, tht 
reasons why they were asked to perform 
certain tasks became clearer and they wet 
able to perform these tasks with much mot 
positive motivation. 

The same thing might be true of clerici 
workers in a social agency, of receptionist 
elevator operators, and all those individul 
with whom the client in the rehabilitatio! 
center or agency might come in contat 
Some orientation and opportunity to wo 
through feelings and attitudes toward tit 
patient is needed by all staff. Perhaps 
addition of a social scientist (social p$ 
chologist or anthropologist) to our centet 
hospitals, and agencies for the express pul 
pose of observing our operations migli 
greatly improve and facilitate our rehabi 
tation efforts. Some settings, particular 
the Veterans Administration Hospitals, at 
attempting to implement this concept by a 
cluding social psychologists on their st@ 
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Community-Related Groups 


The fourth group that we want to con- 
sider is the community group. This area 
can perhaps be divided into two broad 
categories: (a) specific community groups 
and (b) general community groups. An 
example of a specific group might be the 
community of the agency that the patient 
came to for treatment or of the hospital 
or the rehabilitation center. We might 
illustrate this by the case of the patient 
who comes to a State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation agency for treatment. The moment 
he approaches the building, he is part of a 
specific community. The area in which the 
building is located and its architecture con- 
tribute to his perception of the specific com- 
munity. The community also consists of 
people who give information in the lobby, 
elevator operators, the people who ride on 
the elevator with him who may develop 
certain attitudes toward him as he asks a 
question or gets off at a particular floor in 
the building. In addition, the receptionist, 
maintenance workers who are working on 
the floor, and the general physical configu- 
ration of the particular agency are part of 
this community. The place where he is 
asked to wait for his appointment, me- 
chanics for consummating his appointment, 
the kinds of literature available for him are 
part of this community and make up the 
total aura which helps to create his percep- 
tion of the agency. The social psychology 
of agencies has been fairly well ignored as 
an area of research in our attempt to under- 
Stand those variables affecting client prog- 
tess, although there is some concern with 
ae area in the social work literature. We 
nea av idea of what effect the character- 
Be oe Hus specific community might have 
PE patient’s attitudes or perception of 
>ervice within the agency. It may be that 
S are created and developed before 

ne chent has been seen for the initial inter- 
view. 

Other specific community groups to which 
the patient might belong might be those 
involving his particular occupational spe- 
cialty, its manifestations in a union, or the 
particular company in which he works. 
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The attitudes of these groups, their sup- 
port or nonsupport, would be of major im- 
portance in helping to create the set of the 
patient toward rehabilitation. 

The second aspect of community-related 
groups is referred to here as the General 
Community Group. This includes the sub- 
cultural groups and the social class identifi- 
cation reflected in the neighborhood in 
which the patient resides and the peer 
groups to which he relates. The influence 
of these groups may be more subtle than 
those of the specific groups mentioned pre- 
viously. In this area would be included the 
entire contribution of cultural and cross- 
cultural attitudes toward disability. There 
are very few studies in this area although 
we have some knowledge of how some cul- 
tures perceive disability [8, 11]. We need 
to know more about the value systems ot 
certain cultural groups and social classes 
as they relate to disability and treatment. 

The relations of the agency, hospital, or 
center to the outside community require 
considerable study. We all too frequently 
lose track of our patients on discharge, 
Outpatient services, half-way houses, more 
family contact are small attempts being 
made to relate the hospital and the com- 
munity in patient service. Hollingshead 
and Redlich [9], Barker and Wright [2], 
and the Kansas City Community Study [13] 
may provide helpful models for this kind of 
investigation. 

In summary, we have suggested that the 
settings in which patients are evaluated, 
counseled, and managed are parts of a so- 
cial system. The nature of this social inter- 
action may affect therapeutic progress. 
There have been limited and diffuse efforts 
to describe these processes as they influence 
the patient's rehabilitation efforts. We have 
proposed that a systematic and detailed ap- 
proach be made to understanding group be- 
havior in four basic rehabilitation groups: 
Patient Groups, Patient-Related Groups, 
Staff-Related Groups, Community-Related 
Groups. We have suggested that this frame 
of reference relates to the impact of these 
groups on patients’ opportunities for self- 
development and reality testing. 
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The Effectiveness of Interpreting 


Freshman Counseling-Test Scores 


‘ to Parents in a Group Situation 


LOUIS M. HERMAN and MARTIN L. ZEIGLER 


E WEEKDAY of the summer, as part of 
a pre-registration testing and counsel- 
ing program for freshmen matriculating in 
the fall, the Division of Counseling of the 
Pennsylvania State University conducts 
group test-interpretations for the parents of 
these freshmen. An entering student is re- 
quired to be at the University one day dur- 
ing the summer for individual interpreta- 
tion of counseling tests taken earlier in the 
summer or spring and is urged to bring 
his parents with him. About 90 per cent of 
the students do bring one or both parents 
and while the students are receiving indi- 
vidual test interpretations, the parents re- 
ceive the group interpretations. 

_ The group interpretations are embodied 
in a lecture program of somewhat larger 
scope. This lecture program consists of a 
welcome to the University, a briefing on its 
academic and social standards, a description 
of the functions and available services of 
the Division of Counseling, and an explana- 
tion of the counseling tests administered to 
the students and their meaning! In addi- 
tion, periodic breaks occur in the lecture 
to provide an individual interpretation to 
each parent of his child’s scores on the tests 
and to explain the predictions made con- 
cerning the child’s long-range vocational in- 
terests and his probable grade-point average 
in his first semester. The individual inter- 


—— 

Louis M. Herman is Research Assistant and MAr- 
TIN L. ZercteR is Director, Student Affairs Research, 
The Pennsylvania State University, University Park. 


1The tests are; the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory [1], the General Mathematics Test Num- 
ber VI [3], the Pennsylvania College Placement Test 
in English [2], the Pennsylvania State University 
Academic Aptitude Examination [6], the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank [8]. 
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pretations are conducted by the director of 
the Division (who is the lecturer) and about 
two to three graduate assistants who simply 
circulate through the lecture hall to the 
seats of each parent to discuss individual 
problems. The entire program lasts about 
three hours. About one-third of this time 
is spent on the explanation of the tests and 
another third on the individual interpre- 
tations. The average daily attendance at 
these meetings is about 70 parents; about 
half of this number are mother-father pairs, 
and of the remaining half the majority are 
usually mothers. 

The aim of this study was to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the lectures and interpre- 
tations in conveying desired information 
and attitudes to the parents. The meas- 
urement of effectiveness is by means of pre- 
and post-lecture questionnaires dealing with 
the above outlined areas of the program. 

Literature closely relevant to the focus of 
the present study is sparse. Parker [7] 
studied the recall of test data interpretation 
by veterans completing counseling. He 
found about 65 per cent accuracy for im- 
mediate recall of aptitudes and abilities 
and 56 per cent for recall of interests. In 
both cases, the errors or recall were pre- 
dominately distortions on the negative side. 

Kamm and Wrenn [5] administered ques- 
tionnaires before and several days after vo- 
cational and educational counseling. No 
quantitative findings are reported but client 
acceptance was related to such things as 
counseling “atmosphere,” “readiness” of the 
client for counseling help, and the relevance 
of the presented information to the client's 
own immediate problems. 

In another qualitative study, Hoover and 
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Micka [4] asked parents of high school stu- 
dents to complete Kuder Preference Records 
according to their perceived interests of 
their children and compared these records 
with the records of the children. It is re- 
ported that harmonious family relation- 
ships exist in cases of close agreement be- 
tween the records of the parents and the 
children and conflicting home situations in 
cases of marked discrepancies between the 
records. ` 


The Questionnaires? 


The Pre-Lecture Questionnaire. This 
consisted of 18 questions, some of which 
were compound. Nine questions related to 
the attitudes of the parents toward academic 
standards, psychological testing, the choos- 
ing of a vocation, and Penn State. Three 
questions asked parents to rate aspects of 
their children’s personalities and another 
three asked for academic ability ratings, all 
on five-point scales. The parents also rated 
their children’s interests in the various oc- 
cupations listed on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test and indicated the letter-grade 
average which they believed their children 
would attain in their first semester at Penn 
State. 

The Post-Lecture Questionnaire. This 
consisted of 38 questions, the first 18 being 
a replication of the pre-lecture question- 
naire. An additional 16 questions were of 
the multiple-choice type and dealt with 
specific points covered in the lecture and 
interviews. The remaining questions were 
of the check-list and open-ended type and 
asked for opinions of the lecture and the 
individual interviews. 


Methods 


The questionnaires were administered on 
two days of the summer of 1958 to all par- 
ents attending the group counseling pro- 
gram. TAste | shows the number of par- 
ents who attended on each of the two days, 
the number administered each of the ques- 
tionnaires, and the final reduced numbers 


2A more complete description of the specific 
items in the questionnaires is included in the Re- 
sults section. 
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TABLE 1 


The Number of Parents Administered and 
Completing Questionnaires at the Lecture 
Program 


OO aaaas——-—-sf{TE=z=emumnmn 


No. Initially 


Total Administered No. Completing 

No. Pre- Post- Pre- Post- 

Groups Attending lecture lecture lecture lecture 
Day-1 71 43 71 40 66 
Day-2 53 S25 393 29 50 
Torats* 69 116 


rt 
* Only the totals used in the analysis of the re- 
sults are shown. 


used in the study as a result of errors in 
completion of some questionnaires. ‘The 
group of 69 completing the pre-lecture ques- 
tionnaire was randomly chosen. Subse- 
quent analyses of the responses of the Day-1 
group versus the Day-2 group showed only 
small, nonsignificant differences. “These 
two groups were therefore combined in an- 
alyzing the data. 

The 116 parents completing the post- 
lecture questionnaire comprised the 69 who 
had completed the pre-lecture and the re- 
maining 47 parents who had not. This 
latter group served as a control to test the 
effects of administration of the pre-lecture 
questionnaire on post-lecture answers. Sub- 
sequent analyses of differences between these 
two groups on 21 factual and attitude ques- 
tions of the post-lecture questionnaire found 
no significant differences on 20 of the ques- 
tions. It can be concluded, therefore, that 
administration of the pre-lecture question- 
naire did not have a significant effect on 
post-lecture answers. 


Results and Discussion 


Changes Induced by the Lecture and In- 
terviews. A comparison of pre- and post- 
lecture answers of the 69 parents completing 
both questionnaires was made to evaluate 


the effects of the program in the following 
areas: 


Altitudes. The first nine questions were 
in the form of statements and the parents 
were asked to circle either “yes” or “no,” 
depending upon whether or not they agreed 
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with the statement. Statements were 
phrased as either favorable or unfavorable 
toward Penn State, psychological tests, aca- 
demic achievement, and parental influence. 
The “desirable” answers were those which 
were the more realistic, psychologically 
healthier, etc., alternative. For example, 
a “yes” answer is desirable for “Aptitude 
tests can fairly accurately predict how well 
a student will do in his college work,” but 
a “no” is desirable for “Penn State is too 
large a university to be able to pay much 
attention to an individual student during 
his college career.” TABLE 2 shows the pro- 


TABLE 2 


Proportions of Parents Answering Attitude Ques- 
tions in the Desired Directions on the Pre- and 
Post-Lecture Questionnaires and the Significance 


of Changes 
Pre- Post- 
Question No. of lecture lecture Critical 

No.  Parents* Proportion Proportion Ratiot 
1 66 0.83 0.89 2.07 
2 69 1.00 1.00 aya 
3 69 0.32 0.67 6.14} 
4 65 0.71 0.69 0.34} 
5 69 0.75 0.83 2.67} 
6 69 0.71 0.90 4.05 
7 67 0.79 0.83 1.03f 
8 68 0.79 0.94 2.88 
9 66 0.77 0.85 1.60 


* The total number varied because some parents 
did not answer every question. 

t Critical ratio required for criterion level of sig- 
nificance of 0.05 is 1.96. 

{Null hypothesis rejected. 


portion of parents answering each item in 
the desired direction and the significance of 
changes from pre- to post-lecture. It is 
clear that a majority of parents held desired 
attitudes before the lecture and that the 
lecture was fairly successful in increasing 
this majority. 

Evaluations of Personality Characteristics 
of Their Children. The 69 parents rated 
their children both before and after the lec- 
ture on three five-point scales corresponding 
respectively to the stability-instability, in- 
dependence-dependence, and dominance- 
submission scales of the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory [/]. During the lecture 
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each parent was provided with an IBM card 
summarizing his child’s scores on the Bern- 
reuter and an interpretation of the test as a 
whole was then made to the group. In ad- 
dition, parents were encouraged to ask 
questions of the lecturer concerning the test 
or the specific scores of their children. 

A comparison of the parents’ pre-lecture 
ratings with the Bernreuter ratings showed 
that on each of the three scales at least 50 
per cent of the parents rated their children 
higher (overraters) than did the Bernreuter 
(i.e, more stable, more independent, more 
dominant), and no more than 20 per cent 
rated them lower (underraters). Post-lec- 
ture ratings found slightly less than half of 
the overraters and about one-third of the 
underraters shifting their estimates closer 
to that of the Bernreuter. Most of the re- 
mainder “stood pat,” but a very small num- 
ber did shift away from the Bernreuter rat- 
ings. Of the approximate 25 per cent of 
parents giving pre-lecture ratings agreeing 
with the Bernreuter, about four out of five 
again gave these ratings on the post-lecture. 
In summary, it is seen that the majority of 
parents initially overrated their children, 
and a relatively few underrated them. The 
program appears to have been fairly effec- 
tive in inducing post-lecture shifts toward 
the Bernreuter in many of these parents’ 
ratings. 

Evaluation of Vocational Interests of 
Their Children. On both the pre- and post- 
lectures, the parents were presented with a 
set of 35 occupations taken from the men’s 
version of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and a set of 22 occupations taken from 
the women’s version. The parents chose the 
set appropiate to the sex of their children 
and indicated for each occupation whether 
their children’s interests were “very different 
from,” “very much like,” or “neither very 
different nor very like” people engaged in 
that occupation. During the lecture the 
Strong test was explained and each parent 
received an IBM card summarizing his 
child’s scores on that test. The lecturer 
and assistants then spoke individually with 
each parent, summarizing and interpreting 


the test results. 
There were 49 parents of the total of 69 
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TABLE 3 


The Mean Number of Occupations on which Parents’ Ratings of Their Children’s Interests Agreed with 
the Ratings of the Strong on the Pre- and the Post-lecture Questionnaires and the Significance of 
Changes 


ES 


No. of No. of Mean No. Mean No. Critical f 
Sex of Parents Occu- of Agree- of Agree- Ratia or 
Child Rating pations ments, Pre- S.D. ments, Post- S.D. t Ratio* 
Male 49 35 13.9 3.4 17.8 4.9 5.79t 
Female 9 22 99 3.5 12.2 3.2 1.66 


* Critical ratio required for 0.05 level of significance was 1.96; t ratio required for 8 df was 2.31. 


t Null hypothesis rejected. 


who rated the 35 male occupations and nine 
parents who rated the 22 occupations for 
women.’ TABLE 3 summarizes the results 
of these parental ratings as compared with 
the objective ratings given by the Strong. 
It shows that there was a significant in- 
crease in agreement with the Strong from 
the pre- to the post-lecture for those rat- 
ing males but not for those rating females. 
The lack of significance in the latter case 
is probably accounted for by the small N 
involved. 

Estimation of Academic Abilities of Their 
Children. (a) General ability. On two 
questions, the parents were asked to rate the 
academic abilities of their children on a five- 
point scale ranging from considerably be- 
low to considerably above the average. On 
the first question they rated against the 
indicated standard of other entering Penn 
State freshmen and on the second against 
the standard of the general United States 
population. During the lecture the Penn- 
sylvania State University Aptitude Exami- 
nation (PAE) was explained and each par- 
ent received a Profile of Academic Abilities 
(Profile) summarizing his child’s scores on 
the PAE and showing graphically his abili- 
ties as compared with other Penn State 
freshmen and with the general population 
[6, 9]. Following this, individual inter- 
views were conducted with each parent and 
further interpretations were made. 

TABLE 4 shows the results of these ratings 


3 Sixty of 69 parents represented males. Because 
of errors made by the parents, only 49 of the 60 
questionnaires were usable for this item. All nine 
questionnaires representing women students were 
usable. 
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on the pre-lecture and the changes in rat- 
ings occurring on the post-lecture. It is 
seen that the tendency to overrate again 
appeared when the standard of other Penn 
State freshmen was applied, but that there 
were gross underratings of their children’s 
abilities when the standard was the general 
population. The program appeared rela- 
tively less influential in effecting changes in 
this area than it did in preceding areas, as 
evidenced by the large majority of parents 
who either inappropriately repeated their 
pre-lecture ratings on the post-lecture ques- 
tionnaire or inappropriately changed them, 
e.g., repeating initially high fatings, chang- 
ing initially accurate ratings, raising ini- 
tially high ratings. However, in the case 
of over and underraters, there were more 
appropriate than inappropriate changes. 
(b) Preparations in a specific school sub- 
ject. The parents rated their children’s 
preparation for college work in areas of 
arithmetic, algebra, grammar, vocabulary, 
reading, and spelling by means of a five- 
point scale ranging from “very poorly pre- 
pared” to “very well prepared.” The stu- 
dents had been objectively measured in 
these areas by means of the PAE and the 
Pennsylvania College Placement Test in 
English [2]. These tests and the scoring of 
them were explained during the lecture 
while each parent viewed his child’s scores 
in these areas as presented on the Profile. 
The 69 parents gave a total of 414 pre- 
lecture ratings for the six subjects. Of this 
total, 295 ratings differed from the Profile 
ratings; the majority of these differences 
represented ratings higher than the Profile. 
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s Comparison of 69 Parents’ Pre-lecture Ratings of the 
ings Assigned by the Profile and with 
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On the post-lecture, 42 per cent of these 
initially different ratings were changed in 
the direction of the Profile, but 52 per cent 
were not changed, and six per cent were 
¿changed even further away from it. It ap- 
pears that the tendency to initially overrate 
is again evidenced. -The program was suc- 
cessful, however, in immediately changing 
the expressed views of a large number of 
parents in the desired direction, but a ma- 
jority of parents either persisted in or 
changed their views inappropriately as 
judged by objective measurements. 

(c) Prediction of average in first semester. 
Parents predicted the letter-grade average 
their children would earn in their first 
semester by circling one of 11 letter grades 
from A, A—, B+ through D—. The Profile, 
using multiple regression formulas based on 
PAE scores and high school rank, made a 
similar prediction. On the pre-lecture, 65 
of the 69 parents predicted a higher letter 
grade for their children than did the Pro- 
file, three predicted the same grade, and 
only one predicted lower. On the post- 
lecture 42 of the 65 lowered their estimate, 
21 repeated them, and two raised them. 
Again, the marked tendency of parents to 


overestimate the abilities of their children 
as compared with objective measurement is 
noted. In general though, the lectures and | 
interviews seemed to have effected at least 
temporary changes toward more realistic 
estimations in a large number of parents. 

Knowledges Acquired During the Lec- 
ture and Interviews. General knowledge. 
Thirteen multiple-choice questions, unique 
to the post-lecture questionnaire, dealt with 
specific facts covered during the lecture, ¢.g:, 
the meaning of a student's predicted grade- 
point average and the purposes of the vari- 
ous tests administered the students. The 
total of 116 parents was used in evaluating 
the answers for all questions except for one 
in which a significant difference was found 
between the pre- and post-lecture groups. 
Taste 5 summarizes the results on these 
questions by comparing the proportion of 
parents choosing the right answer with the 
proportion expected by chance. It is seen 
that with the exception of question seven, 
the proportion of parents choosing the cor- 
rect alternative significantly exceeded 
chance expectations. 

Knowledge of their children. Two post- 
lecture questions listed nine subject areas 


TABLE 4 


Academic Abilities of Their Children with Rate 
Post-lecture Changes Shown 


ee reclecturd Ratings OT 


(7) (2) (3) 
% of Parents % of Parents % of Parents 
Standard Against Rating Child Rating Child Rating Child 
Which Parents and Higher Than Same as Pro- Lower Than 
Profile Rated Profile file Profile 


a Troje Reed iS Lk BA eg ae a 


Other Penn State 


Freshmen 43.1 43.1 13.8 
The General 
Population 3.0 42.9 54,1 
Post-lecture Changes 
% of (1) Who % of (2) Who % of (3) Who 
Raised Repeated Lowered Repeated Changed Raised Repeated Lowered 
Rating Rating Rating Rating Rating Rating Rating Rating 
Other Penn State 
Freshmen FS 66.7 30.0 70.0 30.0 20.0 70.0 10.0 
The General 
Population  —- -- - - = too few cases.....- 53.3 46.7 56.8 37.8 5.4 
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such as mathematics, paragraph reading, 
and vocabulary, and asked parents to check 
those areas in which the Profile had indi- 
cated their children were weak and those 
in which it had indicated they were strong. 
The correlation between the number of 
weak areas the parents correctly indicated 
and the number of weak areas listed by the 
Profile was 0.70 (N = 116); a similar corre- 
lation for the strong areas was 0.51. In both 
cases, parents tended to check fewer areas 
than the Profile had indicated. -The high 
correlations, however, indicate fairly accu- 
rate recall. 

Evaluation of the Program by the Par- 
ents. The post-lecture questionnaire asked 
for opinions of the lecture and individual 
interviews through both open-ended and 
check-list type questions. A total of 116 
parents was scored. On the open-ended 
questions about one-third of the parents 
gave no response. Of the remainder who 
answered, the ratio of favorable to un- 
favorable comments was about 9 to 1. 
Three check-list type questions evaluated 
different aspects of the interviews and 
found about three-fourths of the parents 


checking alternatives favorable to the inter- 
views. 


Summary 
A total of 69 parents of entering fresh- 


men attending a special program on the” 


results of their children’s counseling tests 
completed a questionnaire before and after 
the program. A second group of 47, a con- 
trol on the effect of the administration of 
the first questionnaire on post-program an- 
swers, received a post-program questionnaire 
only. Measured by the questionnaires were 
the parents’ attitudes and changes in atti- 
tude toward academic achievement, the 
University, and psychological testing; their 
ratings and changes in ratings of their chil- 
dren’s academic abilities, vocational inter- 
ests, and broad personality characteristics; 
their immediate recall of specific facts 
covered during the program by a lecturer; 
and their opinions of the program. 

It was found that administration of the 
questionnaire before the program had no 
marked effect on responses given at the con- 
clusion of the program. Specific findings on 
the questionnaires were: 


TABLE 5 


The Number and Proportion of 116 Parents Correctly Answering Post-test Questions Based on 


Specific Points Covered in the Lecture, with Chi-Square Values Based on Frequencies 
a een aN See eS GO on Trequencies S 


Chance 
Probability No. of Proportion 
$ of Correct Parents of Parents Chi-Square 
Question Answer Correct Correct Values* 
1 0.25 39 0.34 4.60§ 
2 0.25 82 0.71 129.14§ 
3 0.25 45 0.39 11.77§ 
4 0.20 70 0.60 119.79§ 
5 0.25 57 0.49 36.048 
6 0.25 51 0.44 22.25§ 
T 0.50 23ł 0.20 42.248 
8 0.33 93 0.80 188 .32§ 
9 0.50 95 0.82 47 .20§ 
10 0.20 107 0.92 382. 65§ 
11 0.25 83 0.72 134.07§ 
12 0.25 96 0.83 206 .39§ 
13 0.25 36t 0.52 28.188 


* Chi-square value for criterion level of significance of 0.05 with 1 df is 3.84. 


+ Two of the four alternatives were correct in this 
rect alternatives and no others. 
ł Total number for this question was 69 parents, 
this group differed significantly on this qu 
Null hypothesis rejected. 
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estion from the group ta 


question. Number refers to parents checking both cor 


the number takin, 
King the post-lecture only. 
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g both the pre- and post-lecture, since | 


| 
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1. A majority of parents before the pro- 
gram held attitudes favorable to the goals 
of the program and this number generally 
increased significantly after the program. 

2. Prior to the program, most parents 


rated the personality characteristics and 


f 


“ 


Dg 


academic abilities of their children higher 
than did respectively the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory and the Pennsylvania 
State University Academic Aptitude Exami- 
nation. After the program, a large number 
of parents, though generally not a majority, 
shifted their ratings to correspond more 
closely to the Bernreuter and the Academic 
Aptitude test. 

3. A comparison of parent vocational in- 
terest ratings of their children before the 
lecture with their children’s scores on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test showed a 
mean agreement of 13.9 out of 35 occupa- 
tions for males, and 9.9 out of 22 occupa- 
tions for females. After the program the 
mean agreement in the case of males rose 
significantly to 17.8 occupations; for females 
there was a nonsignificant increase to 12.2 
occupations. 

i 4. Immediate recall of a number of spe- 
cific facts covered in the lecture significantly 
exceeded chance expectations in all but one 
case. In addition, the parents acquired a 


good deal of knowledge concerning the 
strengths and weaknesses of their progeny 
in various school subjects, 

5. A very large majority of parents ex- 
pressed favorable opinions of all aspects of 
the program. ; 
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FIRST INDIAN SEMINAR HELD ON COLLEGE LEVEL GUIDANCE 


The Department of Education of Allahabad University, India, spon- 


sored a three-day seminar in late January, 1961, on 


“Guidance at the Col- 


lege and University Level.” Dr. Perin H. Metha, Director of the Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance and former Columbia 


University student, and John Odgers, Guidance Special 


served as outside resource persons. 


since this was the first seminar to focus on g 


in India. 
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ist with T.C.M. 


The event has special significance 
uidance at this level ever held 
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TABLE 2 


Intercorrelations of Selection Method B Predictor 
Variables and First Semester Grade Point 


Index* 
X% X% X 1g 
SQT Verbal, Xi 0.49 0.39 0.35 
SQT Quantitative, Xə 0.39 0.39 
High School Rank, X; 0.56 


* All are significant beyond the 0.01 level. N = 
290. 

terion of academic success. It is apparent 
that the initial screening of the “Not Con- 
sidered” group, which was done on the basis 
of a multiple cut-off system using SQT 
scores, was an effective procedure. More- 
over, the methods used by the Scholarship 
Committee to differentiate between 
“Awarded” and “Denied” also seemed to 
improve substantially the scholarship stu- 
dent’s chances for success. 

TABLE 2 shows the various intercorrela- 
tions among Method B’s three predictor 
variables and the criterion. High School 
rank (Xs) was the best single predictor of 
first semester GPI (Y) while the SQT Quan- 
titative score (X) and the SQT Verbal score 
(X41) were second and third, respectively. 
This finding is particularly important in 
view of the fact that roughly one-third of 
the scholarship considerees are usually 
eliminated on the basis of test scores rather 
than high school rank. The multiple cor- 
relation of the three predictor variables 
with GPI in the above table is 0.59, only 
0.03 higher than the validity of high school 


*Computed by means of the Jenkins short-cut 
method for Multiple R. See Jenkins [2]. 


TABLE 3 


Intercorrelations of Selection Method C Predictor 
Variables and First Semester Grade Point 


Index* 
a SN 


X% X4 X F: 
0.46 0.33 0.56 


High School Rank, X; 
Purdue Placement Test 


in English, X4 0.33 0.36 
Purdue Mathematics 
Placement Test, X; 0.31 


rank alone. However, the 0.03 difference 
is a statistically significant increase accord. 
ing to the result of an F test using the 0.05 
level of significance. 

TABLE 3 shows the various intercorrela 
tion among Method C’s three predictor vari- 
ables and the criterion, The respective 1's 
are similar to those calculated for Method 
B. The multiple correlation for this table 
was 0.58. In other words, the Purdue 
Placement tests in combination with high 
school rank did just as effective a job in 
predicting the first semester grade point in- 
dex criterion as the SQT did in combina: 
tion with high school rank. Practically 
speaking, however, neither set of test scores 
contributed very much, if anything, be 
yond the predictive capacity of high school 
rank alone. | 


Phase II—Cross Validation 


Procedure. In this phase of the study; 
the results of Phase I were cross-validated 
on a second sample of 255 students, also, 
chosen at random from the total group of 
1,100 previously described. Of the 225, 89 
(35 per cent) had been awarded scholar- 
ships by the Scholarship Office in accord: 
ance with the selection methods extant at 
that time. Therefore, to test the selection 
devices validated in Phase I, 89 students 
from the cross-validation group of 255 were 
“selected for scholarship awards.” This 
posteriori selection was made on the basis 
of high school rank alone (financial need 
was controlled) because Phase I showed that 
the test scores contributed little to the pre 
diction scheme. Thus, the 89 students (ot! 
of the 225 in the cross-validation sample) 
having the highest high school ranks (in T 
score form) were selected experimental] 
(“Experimental Group”) and compared of 
the basis of first and second semester gradë 
point index with the 89 who had been pl 
viously selected by the Scholarship Commit 
tee (Scholarship Office Group). Ead 
group included the same proportion of stu 
dents characterized by financial need # 
determined by the Scholarship Office? 


* All are significant beyond the 0.01 level. N = 
290. 
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2A few Por without financial need receiv 
honorary scholarship awards each year. 
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TABLE 4 


Freshman Academic Success of the Scholarship 

Office Cross-Validation Group and the Experi- 

mental Cross-Validation Group, by Per Cent at 

Four levels of Grade Point Index, and by 
Semester 


First Semester Second Semester 


Scholar- Scholar- 
ship Experi- ship Experi- 
Office mental Office mental 
Grade Group Group Group Group 
Point (N = 89)(N = 89)(N = 87)(N = 87) 
Index % % % % 
Below 4.0 21 15 31 27 
4.0 and above 79 85 69 73 
4.5 and above 49 57 55 57 
5.0 and above 30 35 33 37 


Findings 


Taste 4 compares the cross-validation 
Scholarship Office Group with the “Experi- 
mental Group” in terms of their respective 
freshman academic achievement levels dur- 
ing their first and second semesters. The 
table reveals that the “Experimental 
Group” was superior to the Scholarship 
Office Group both semesters although the 
difference was more marked at the end of 
the first semester. For example, 57 per cent 
of the “Experimental Group” achieved at 
least a 4.5 grade point index during the first 
semester while only 49 per cent of the Schol- 
arship Office Group did so. 


The Scholarship Application Blank 


A random sample? of 570 scholarship ap- 
plications completed by entering freshmen 
in 1958 was drawn for the purposes of this 
investigation. Of the 570, 370 were ran- 
domly selected for item analysis purposes. 
The application includes 46 items. Each 
item’s correlation with first semester grade 
point index was calculated. Those that 
correlated significantly with the criterion 
were cross-validated on the 200 application 
blanks remaining after the item analysis 
sample was drawn. 

Thirteen of the 46 items correlated signifi- 


3 This section of the report is based upon J. W. 
Van Horn’s masters thesis [8]. 
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cantly with first semester grade point in- 
dex in the item analysis group. These 13 
items were scored and summed on each ap- 
plication blank in the cross-validation 
group. Then the correlation between these 
scores and grade point index was calculated. 
The r that resulted was 0.388, significantly 
greater than 0.00 beyond the 0.05 level. 

Although the 13-item application instru- 
ment predicted first semester grade point 
index better than either of the SQT scores, 
practically speaking it added little to a 
multiple prediction scheme. The zero- 
order correlation of high school rank with 
grade point index in this sample was 0.55. 
By including the application blank in the 
prediction system the validity coefficient was 
raised to a multiple R of only 0.57. TABLE 
5 shows the entire matrix of intercorrela- 
tions in the cross-validation sample. 


TABLE 5 


Intercorrelations among High School Rank, SQT 
Verbal, SQT Quantitative, Application Blank 
"Score," and First Semester Grade Point Index 


(N = 200) 

ee 
Xi e e Aa AA ee X 
ajidan y e Se 
SQT Verbal, Xı 0.39 0.37 0.25 0.30 

SQT Quantitative, 
X: 0.35 0.08 0.35 

High School Rank, 
X: . 0.44 0.55 

Application Blank, 
X: 0.39 


Conclusions and Discussion 


The findings reported in this study sup- 
port the following conclusions: 

1. The committee evaluation system 
(formerly) used at Purdue University in se- 
lecting scholarship recipients can be re- 
placed by a simple statistical prediction 
scheme based on high school rank and con- 
sideration of financial need. A slight in- 
crease in validity can be achieved by includ- 
ing test scores in the prediction scheme and 
would mitigate somewhat against selecting 
or rejecting the wrong students, Most of 
the prediction work would be done by ma- 
chine. Such a change would effect a mod- 
erate improvement in the academic achieve- 
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sent to the person in charge of the program 
listed in the same Office of Education re- 
port. Subsequently three follow-up letters 
were sent to institutions that had not re- 
ported earlier. 

The responses to this questionnaire are 
indicated below: 

Masters Doctoral 

Institutions questioned . . 154 44 
Answers from person in 

Charge iin Wann teh 
Completed questionnaire , 
“No difference between ele- 

mentary and secondary 


129 (84%) 40(91%) 
118 (76%) 33 (75%) 


BUORDEN jel ek 39 (30% 20 (50% 
of of 40)t 
129)* 
“Tailored program for ele- 
mentary guidance,” most 
work same as secondary, 43 (34% 4 (10% 
of of 40) 
129) 
Listed courses and de- 
scribed program without 
any qualifications 47 (36% 16 (40% 
of of 40) 
129) 


* Eleven institutions which did not complete 
questionnaire are included. 
t Seven institutions which did not complete ques- 


tionnaire are included. 

The questionnaire asked for the follow- 
ing information regarding the program for 
guidance workers in elementary schools: 
(1) a list of required and elective courses 
offered; (2) the types of degrees offered; (3) 
the number of degrees granted during 1960; 
(4) types of positions from which persons 
enter the program; (5) types of positions to 
which persons completing the program go; 
and (6) any comments or descriptive state- 


ments concerning the preparation program 
as it now exists. 


Course Offerings 


There were 1,104 course titles listed as 
either required or elective by the universi- 
ties involved in the study. Of these, only 
76 included a word or phrase which clearly 
indicated emphasis upon the elementary 
school or upon the child of elementary 
school age. It is recognized, however, that 
the course title is not always indicative of 
course content. These 76 courses were 
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The most obvious difference between th 
master’s and doctor’s programs was th 
the master’s programs consisted mostly 
required courses whereas the doctoral pr 
grams emphasized advanced practicu 


The courses listed by the universiti 
were classified into the 12 categories used b 
MacMinn and Ross [3]. The categori 
and number of courses mentioned in each 
are presented below: 


Number 


Category 
A. Analysis of the individual 


B. Educational and occupational information 59 
C. Counseling, principles and techniques 105 
Diracin ee Ne 90 
E. Group procedures. . . , Bah a) o's aa 
F. Organization and administration .. . 68 
G. Seminar and evaluation... . . . . 55 
HI Principles yc un sam een yE De 142 
I. Research and statistics. , |... 74 
J. Psychological foundations . | `` 267 
K. Social foundations 48 
L. 


The individual courses most commonly 
offered were: 


Techniques of Psychology of ex- 
counseling (69) ceptional chil- 
Individual mental dren (30) 
testing (53) Seminar in 
Principles of guidance(46) guidance (29) 
Mental Analysis of the 
hygiene (37). individual (26) 
Tests and Practicum in 
measurement (37) counseling (25) 


Organization and administration of guidance (25) 

A master’s degree program in these insti- 
tutions most commonly included: (1) @ 
course in guidance principles; in about one 
fourth of the institutions this would be 
“elementary education”; (2) two or three 
Courses in psychological foundations such 
as mental hygiene or Psychology of excep 
tional children; (3) a course in counseling; 
theory, and practice; (4) a counseling of 
guidance Practicum; and (5) a course in re 
search or statistics, perhaps both. 
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These courses would all be most apt to be 
ree semester hour courses. The doctoral 
programs most commonly included the 
above courses plus advanced work in coun- 
seling practicums, more advanced work in 
research, more work in counseling theory, 
and more advanced work in psychological 
“foundations. 


Types and Numbers of Degrees 


The following list shows the number of 
universities which responded to the ques- 
tion regarding types of degrees offered on 
the master’s level. Of the 129 respondents, 
95 or 74 per cent answered this question. 


Number Types of Degrees Offered by These Universities 


of (Master’s Level) = 
Universities M.A. M.Ed. M.S. in Ed. M.S. 
” 1 x x x x 
3 x x x T) 
1 x ae x x 
9 X X a 
6 X xX Ari 
1 XxX x 
1 x x 
2 
32 3 
22 A i 
14 o Ae x ae 
3 AA iS hee x 


_ The following list shows the number of 
Universities which responded to the ques- 
tion regarding types of degrees offered on 
“the doctor’s level. Of the 40 respondents, 
19 or 47 per cent answered this question. 


Types of Degrees Offered by These Universities 


Number of (Doctors Level ——— 

Universities Ph.D. Ed.D. Others 
9 X X eS, 
6 x ne x* 
4 z x 


_" Six universities offered an intermediate, spe- 
cialist degree, usually the Ed.S., in guidance. 


The response to the question “number 
granted in calendar year, 1960” was confus- 
d ing. Several respondents left the question 
; unanswered. Others said the information 
was not yet available. Others said it was 
not available on a calendar year basis. 
Some of the institutions providing a num- 
ber gave the total number of degrees 
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TABLE 1 


Types of Persons Entering the Preparation 
Program in Elementary Guidance for the 
Master’s Degree 


Second Third 
Most Most Most 
Type of Com- Com- Com- 
Persons mon mon mon Total 
Elementary School 
Teachers 80 3 3 86 
Secondary School 
Teachers 3 24 11 38 
Students Directly from 
Undergraduate 
Preparation ks 25 8 36 


granted for all areas of guidance prepara- 
tion. 


Types of Positions from which Persons 
Entered the Program 


The respondents were asked what types 
of persons were entering their program of 
elementary school guidance for the master’s 
and/or doctor’s degree. They were to place 
a “1” before the most common, a “2” be- 
fore the next most common, and “3” before 
the third most common. 

Eighty-six responded to the question con- 
cerning the master’s level program and 16 
responded concerning the doctoral level. 

Sources of doctoral persons in elementary 
school guidance are listed in TABLE 2: 


TABLE 2 


Types of Persons Entering the Preparation 
Program in Elementary Guidance for the 
Doctor's Degree 


Second Third 


Type of Most Most Most 
Persons Common Common Common Total 
Elementary School 
Guidance Per- 
sonnel 10 4 0 14 
Secondary School 
Guidance Per- 
sonnel 2 1 2 5 
Elementary School 
Principals 1 9: 2 6 
School 
Psychologists 3 3 1 i; 
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It would appear that persons seeking 
preparation in elementary school guidance 
at the master’s level were coming primarily 
from the teaching ranks of the elementary 
schools. At the doctoral level the candidates 
were drawn chiefly from the ranks of those 
already engaged in elementary school guid- 
ance. 


Types of Positions Selected by Persons 
Completing Programs 


The respondents were asked what types 
of positions were entered by those persons 
who completed the master’s or doctoral pro- 
gram in elementary school guidance. They 
were to place a “1” before the most common, 
a “2” before the second most common, and 
a “3” before the third most common, 

The responses to this question, concern- 
ing the master’s level can be seen in TABLE 
3 


The responses to the question of what po- 
sitions the persons who complete the doc- 
toral program in elementary school guid- 
ance enter are listed in TABLE 4, 


Comments and Descriptive Statements 
Several of the respondents added com- 
ments. No particular “trend” in these was 
apparent, nor were the numbers sufficient 
to generalize from them. A few comments 
which follow are a fair representation: 


TABLE 3 
Types of Positions Entered by Persons Com let- 
ing the Master's Degree Program in Elementary 
Guidance 
Second Third 
Most Most Most 
Com- Com- Com. 


TABLE 4 


Types of Positions Entered by Persons Compl 
ing the Doctor's Degree Program in Element 


School Guidance 
Second Third 
Type of Most Most Most 
Position Common Common Common Total 
Guidance Instructors 
in College or 
University 7 2 0 9 
Full’'Time Elementary i 
School Counselors 0 1 1 2 
Elementary School 


Principals 0 
School Psychologists 3 
Directors of Pupil 

Personnel Services 

in School Systems 2 0 2 4 
Student Personnel 
Workers in Col- 
leges or University 


We are trying to define “element 
school guidance” but it is currently in 
state of confusion. 


school guidance differs from second: 
school guidance in that all research don 
on the elementary levels, child study ai 
case study of elementary age children, 

Our state has not fully recognized the rol 
of the elementary school counselor and 
are at present having to play it by ear. In 
a sense we find it necessary to move with the 
thinking of the group. 

We have no separate courses designated 
elementary and secondary guidance, bul 


courses, with intra-course requirements ad 
justed to the school level at which the stir 
dent expects to work. 

We have started our program only te 
cently, 

It is our philosophy that e! ry counselot 
needs certain basic common understandings 
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Ye do not feel specialization for a particular 
level requires separate programs of 
paration. 

Our program for elementary school guid- 
se ance is only in the planning stage. 
Elementary school counseling in our state 


lementary school guidance in our area to 
o into remedial teaching. 


The persons in charge of 154 preparation 
programs in elementary school guidance in 
the United States were asked to describe 


‘ewer than two out of five programs were 
described without any qualifications as to 
wy common intent for both elementary 
and secondary persons. 

A great ville of course offerings existed. 
"Major emphases in the preparation pro- 
grams existed in the areas of psychological 
foundations, guidance principles, counseling 
ten. and analysis of the individual. Mod- 

te emphasis was placed upon the practi- 
cum, organization and administration, and 
research. Minor emphasis was placed upon 
information service, group work, social 
foundations, and remedial work. 

Elementary school guidance students at 
the master’s level came chiefly from the 
ranks of elementary teachers. After train- 
ing they returned chiefly to teaching and to 
teacher-counselor positions. A small group 
became elementary school counselors. 
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entered into directorships of person- 
nel, some into school ae some 
into college personnel. 

Conclusions 

‘The guidance function in the tlenaataty 
school is not yet well defined. It i 
seem that the time is at hand for leaders in 
elementary education and in guidance to 
combine their judgments to a 
clearer definition of “elementary school 
guidance.” 

Preparation programs for guidance work- 
ers in elementary schools are as yet not well 
defined. Some of these programs make 
little, if any, differentiation between prepa- 
ration for the elementary school and Lar 2 
ration for the school. Very 
universities have clearly planned programs 
for the preparation of guidance workers in 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and Collegiate Nursing Educatio 


BARBARA A. KIRK, LEONARD D. GOODSTEIN, and ROGER W. CUMMINGS 


URING THE PAST two decades, the pro- 
Den of nursing has grown tremen- 
dously. The demand for more and differ- 
ent nursing services has increased with the 
growth in population, particularly among 
the aged. Partially as a result of this 
heightened demand, the profession itself 
has undergone major professional and tech- 
nological changes. There has come a more 
rapid development of public health, psychi- 
atric, and other specialties. Economic con- 
ditions, and nursing economics in particu- 
lar, have led to increasing difficulty in re- 
cruiting which has necessitated revision of 
standards, breakdown into levels of certifi- 
cation, and new concepts of the role of 
nursing education at the various levels. 

The role of the collegiate nursing pro- 
gram, ordinarily requiring four to five years 
of general and professional education and 
leading to the Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing, has evolved into a highly professional 
training program with emphasis upon the 
preparation of skilled practitioners of nurs- 
ing who also have the foundation essential 
for education leading to advanced degrees 
and for preparation for advanced practice, 
administration, teaching, or supervision in 
the nursing field, 

These changes, both in nursing educa- 
tion and in the practice of nursing, raise 
some questions about the present use of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) 
for Women as a predictor of success in 
either nursing training or in practice. From 
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cation level for this group was only 13) 
years. Since the SVIB Nursing key appeai 
to have been developed on a non-colle | 
group, i.e., graduates of hospital training 
programs, the validity of the key for a cc 
legiate program may be questioned. 
While Hilgard [3] has reported that thos! 
students “with ratings below ‘A’ in nursin 
(on the SVIB) showed little likelihood ol 
completing the . . . course” and Crider [7 
has reported that 90 per cent of all th 
nursing applicants in his study received an 
“A” rating on the SVIB Nursing key, both 
of these investigations are some 20 years old 
and involved students at hospital rather 
than collegiate schools of nursing. The 
more recent studies [2, 4, 5], which Mave 
involved collegiate programs, have been, 
uniformly unsuccessful in finding signi 
cant relationships between scores on th 


have investigated the predictive validity of 
only the Nursing key of the SVIB and have 
used only scholastic grade-point average 
(GPA) as the criterion of success. The pur- 
pose of the present study was to examine 
all of the occupational keys of the Women’s 


SVIB in relation to nursing success, vging 
an occupational criterion of success in È 
dition to scholastic GPA in a collegiate 
school of nursing. 


Method 


i 


Through the interest and cooperation of 
the faculty of the School of Nursing, Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, an anal- 
ysis was made of the Women’s SVIB taken ’ 
by all enrollees in the School as part of the’ 
entrance testing battery. The scores on the 
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SVIB were not used for admission, evalua- 
tive, or counseling purposes. 

Over a three-year period (1952-1954), 221 
entrants to the School actually completed 
the SVIB. Of the 221 entrants, 178 (80 per 
cent) graduated and were admitted to the 
Nurses Registry in the State of California. 
Of the 43 who did not complete the train- 
ing program, 26 (60 per cent) had resigned 
because of “personal reasons,” primarily be- 
cause of marriage and family obligations, 
while 17 (40 per cent) had resigned because 
of “academic unsuitability.” Of the 178 
graduates, follow-up data which had been 
secured through a mail questionnaire were 
available on 124 (70 per cent). A number 

‘of the non-respondents were unable to be 
Nocated geographically. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations on 
the 26 SVIB keys and on the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test of Mental Ability (Higher 
Form), which was also included in the 

entrance testing battery, for the 178 gradu- 
ates and the 17 entrants who withdrew be- 
cause of academic unsuitability are pre- 
sented in TABLE 1. 

Yor the 178 graduates, the highest mean 
occupational scores were on the Occupa- 
tional Therapist, Nurse, and Office Worker 
keys; similarly the withdrawal group had 
their highest mean scores on the Office 
Worker, Occupational Therapist, and Nurse 
keys. There was considerable variability 
around. the means. 

= The absolute mean differences between 

- the two groups on the SVIB keys are small, 

~ with the largest mean difference only 6.6 
points on the Lawyer key. The statistical 

significance of each of the mean differences 

iv TABLE l was evaluated by means of t tests 

resulting in the significance levels reported 

in Taste 1. The withdrawal group was 
signficantly higher on the Artist and Lawyer 
keys, while the group of graduates was 
higher on the Physical Education Teacher 
key. 

Te might be predicted that experienced 
counselors, skilled in the clinical use of 
the SVIB, would be able to detect differences 
in the total SVIB patterns between the 
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graduated and withdrawn groups. Accord- 
ingly, the 17 SVIB profiles of the withdrawn 
group were matched, on the basis of the 
Otis Mental Ability Test scores, with a 
group of 17 profiles of girls who had com- 
pleted training. These 34 profiles were 


TABLE 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Significance 

Levels of the Mean Differences of the 26 SVIB 

Keys and on the Otis Test of Mental Ability for 
Two Groups of Student Nurses 


Graduated Withdrawal Prob- 
Group Group ability 
(N =178) (N = 77) Level 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. $ 
Artist 25.7 9.0 31.8 6.8 0.01 
Author 21.1 19.3 022.7 7.9 is 
Librarian 20.7 8.3 20.5 6.6 ns 
English Teacher 13.7 10.1 APTA 9.4 ns 
Social Worker 27.8 9.9 33.0 10.3 ns 
Psychologist 24.4 8.7 28.5 8.6 ns 
Lawyer 20.3 8.8 26.9 9.7 0.01 
Social Science 

Teacher 17.4 11.4 21.8 10.0 ns 
Y.W.G.A. 

Secretary 17.2 9.7 20.2 10.8 ns 
Life Insur. Sales- 

woman 14.3 8.7 18.8 7.1 ns 
Buyer 18.1 8.7 20.6 9.9 ns 
Housewife 38.4 7.6 36.0 9.4 ns 
Elementary 

Teacher 33.7 8.6 31.9 8.3 ns 
Office Worker 41.3 6.7 41.0 6.3 ns 
Stenog.-Secy- 39.5 7.6 39.4 8.0 ns 
Business Ed. 

Teacher 26.3 9.8 27.9 7,8 ns 
Home Econ, 

Teacher 30.8 10.4 29.1 10.4 ns 
Dietitian 33,5 9.8 32.8 8.9 ns 
Physical Ed. 

Teacher 35.4 7.8 29.5 8.3 0.1 
Occup. Therapist 43.3 9.9 39,6 10.1 ns 
Nurse 41.6 8.9 39.6 8.4 ns 
Math.-Science 

Teacher 30.7 9.8 30.8 9.1 ns 
Dentist 32.7 9.0 32.2 9.2 ns 
Laboratory Tech- 

nician 37.8 10.0 33.7 10.4 ns 
Physician 29.5 8.7 29.6 9. 6 ns 
Femininity- 

Masculinity 47.0 8.9 47.4 9.9 ns 
Otis Test of Mental 

Ability 52:1 8.1 51:8 8.9 ns 
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given to four highly experienced counselors 
who were asked to sort these 34 profiles into 
two equal piles, one of the profiles sug- 
gestive of success in a collegiate nursing 
program and the other suggestive of failure 
in such a program. None of the four judges 
were able to sort the profiles with much bet- 
ter than chance success; the percentages of 
correct judgments ranged from 50 to 59 per 
cent. Thus, the identification of potential 
success in a college nursing program seems 
difficult to achieve, using either the several 
SVIB keys or a global evaluation of the 
SVIB profile. 

The differences between the two groups 
on the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability (Higher Form) were also 
small and statistically insignificant. Fur- 
ther, for the graduated group, the correla- 
tion between Otis scores and the GPA was 
very small and not statistically significant 
(r=0.07). Thus, it appears that scholastic 
aptitude, as measured by the Otis scores, is 
also not predictive of success in this care- 
fully preselected group. Further, all at- 
tempts to relate scores on the SVIB keys to 
GPA, both by correlational techniques and 
by the comparison of extreme groups (high 
versus low GPA’s) were unsuccessful. 

Of the 124 graduates who replied to the 
follow-up questionnaire, 93 (75 per cent) 
reported that they were still actively en- 
gaged, at least half time, in nursing three to 
five years after graduation. Without ex- 
ception, the other 31 reported that they 
were housewives and had retired because of 
family obligations. Thus, it was impossible 
to discover a group that had graduated 
from the program and had entered some 
new area of gainful employment, 

A comparison of the mean SVIB profiles 
of those 93 graduates still active in nursin; 
with that of the $1 who retired did not pro- 
duce any statistically significant differences, 
A further comparison of the SVIB profiles 
of the 93 still active in nursing with the 17 
who had withdrawn prior to completing 
training also yielded Statistically negative 
results, 

Of the 93 who were still active in nursing, 
35 held positions which could be classified 
as hospital or clinic staff positions, 37 were 
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engaged in public health nursing, and 21 | 
were primarily involved in administration, 
supervision, and/or teaching. Compari- 
sons of the mean SVIB profiles of these 
three subgroups of active nurses likewise 
yielded statistically insignificant results. 


Discussion 


The prediction of occupational success 
in a profession is a complex and difficult 
task under ideal circumstances. When the 
occupation is in a state of flux and change, 
as is the profession of nursing, the task be- 
comes an almost impossible one. The tre- 
mendous, insatiable demand for trained 
nursing personnel, the practically infinite 
variety of tasks, roles, work settings, hours 
of employment that are open to graduate 
nurses, as well as the operation of a multi- 
tude of chance factors (such as family finan- 
cial needs) seriously complicate the predict- 
ion of success in nursing. Thus, the failure 
of prediction in the present study is not sur- 
prising. 

The failure of both the SVIB and the Otis 
Test of Mental Ability to predict academic 
achievement in a collegiate nursing pro- | 
gram is equally not surprising. All entrants 
to the School had satisfactorily completed 
two years of liberal arts prerequisites and 
had been carefully screened prior to accept- 
ance. A scholastic aptitude test should not 
be expected to predict achievement in such 
a highly selected group. Further, it may be 
noted that the GPA is a composite of grades 
in both classroom subjects and practical 
nursing duties. The reliability of such com- 
posite grades, involving the evaluation of 
both intellectual and interpersonal skills by 
a number of different raters, is unquestion- 
ably low and this GPA is probably unpre- 
dictable. 

This study's clearest implication for — 
counseling is that girls with diverse patterns 
of interest as measured by the SVIB are ap- 
parently successful both in a college train- 
ing program and in their later nursing ca- | 
reers. As a result of the changing character 
of the profession, diversity of function, 
levels, and specializations have occurred. 
Girls may thus elect from a range of activi- 
ties within the field of nursing consonant 
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_ with a number of different interest constella- 


tions. 

It should be noted that only 65 per cent 
of those girls who graduated from the pro- 
gram had ratings of “A” or “B+” on the 
Nurse key of the SVIB. It should also be 
noted that the means of the graduated and 
withdrawn group on the Nurse key were 
only two points apart, strongly indicating 
that the Nurse key is not a valid predictor 
of success in this collegiate nursing program. 
From a counseling standpoint, counselors 
Should be wary of discouraging a girl from 
following an expressed interest in a collegi- 
ate nursing program simply because the 
nursing key itself on the SVIB does not ap- 
Pear consonant with that course of action. 

Three of the other 24 keys had signif- 
icantly different means in these two groups. 
It is suggestive that the Lawyer and Artist 
keys contraindicate suitability for a nursing 
curriculum. The Lawyer key, viewed clini- 
cally, contains elements of aggressivity, in- 
dependence of thought, and challenge of 
dictum. The Artist key conveys need for 
Creativity and self-expression. Further in- 
Vestigation may reinforce the use of these 
Keys as negative predictors. While these re- 
Sults are provocative, they should be cross- 
Validated before using these keys as negative 
predictors, 


Summary 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blan! s 
Women (SVIB) and the Otis Self-Admi 


tering Test of Mental Ability ‘(Higher 
Form) were available from an entrance test- 


ing program for three consecutive entering 


classes in a collegiate school of nursing. 


Neither the SVIB nor the Otis predicted 


withdrawals from the program for ‘aca- 
demic unsuitability” nor did either test pre- 
dict GPA in the program. There were no 


differences on either the SVIB or the Otis 


between those who remained in ‘nursing 
after graduation and those who retired for 


marriage and family reasons. The implica- 


tions for counseling and research of findings 
regarding SVIB patterning were discussed. | 
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BOOKLET PRESENTS UNEMPLOYMENT DATA IN CHART FORM 


Who Are the Unemployed, Spring 1961, a 32-page booklet prepared 
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Super-Roper technique as a 


Research on the Teaching of Occupations 
1959-1960 


DANIEL SINICK and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Te Is THE sixth in a series of reviews of 

research on the teaching of occupations. 
Previous reviews will be found in Hop- 
pock’s Occupational Information [9] and in 
the November, 1953, October, 1954, Novem- 
ber, 1956, and October, 1959, issues of this 
Journal. The present article describes re- 
search reported in doctoral dissertations, 
master’s theses, and other professional liter- 
ature during the calendar years of 1959 and 
1960, together with earlier research not pre- 
viously reviewed. 


Summary 


For the convenience of readers interested 
in the teaching of occupational information 
at particular educational levels, the re- 
searches are here grouped by levels. 

Despite the increased recognition of the 
need for early introduction of such informa- 
tion into the schools, only two of the studies 
reviewed [3, 16] relate specifically to ele- 
mentary schools and three [1, 6, 17] to 
junior high schools. One of the elementary 
school studies [16] developed guidelines re- 
garding objectives, content, and techniques 
at that level. One of the junior high school 
studies [27] evaluated the techniques used 
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in an occupations unit and the unit's influ- 
ence upon occupational choices. J 

Research at the secondary school level is 
represented by 13 reports [/-4, 6-8, 11, 1- 
15, 18, 19]. Four of these [4, 6, 11, 13] evi- 
dence concern over the selection or prepara- 
tion of teachers of occupations. s 

Four studies [5, 10, 12, 20] report on vari- 
ous aspects of courses at the college level re- 
lated to the teaching of occupational infor- 
mation. 


Experiments 


Gorman [8] taught occupational informa- 
tion, at De Paul Academy in Chicago, to two 
of his four third-year English classes of boys 
during the first semester (N 63, mean 
1Q 109.26) and to the other two classes dur- 
ing the second semester (N 61, mean IQ 
108.55). Approximately one-fifth of the 
weekly class time was spent reading, talk- 
ing, and writing about occupational infor- 
mation. At the beginning and end of the 
first semester and at the end of the second 
semester, the boys took the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record—Vocational, Kuder Preference 
Record—Personal, SRA Youth Inventory, 
and DAT Language Usage subtest. 

Changes significant at the one per cent 
level of confidence, as to experimental vs. 
control groups, occurred between the sec- 
ond and third testings: a decrease in Kuder 
Clerical interest for the first experimental 
group and a decrease in Kuder Social Serv- 
ice for the second experimental group. 
Comparisons not significant at the one per 
cent level included stated vs. measured inter- 
ests, athletes vs. non-athletes, socially active 
vs. inactive boys, only children vs. those 
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with siblings, social inactivity vs. sibling 
status, and boys aspiring above unskilled fa- 
thers vs. other boys. The last two compari- 
sons were significant at the five per cent 
level, those with three or more siblings be- 
longing to fewer clubs and those aspiring 
above unskilled fathers showing fewer 
changes in SRA Youth Inventory problem 
areas. A finding significant at the one per 
cent level was that, whereas those with IQ’s 
above 94 generally decreased their concern 
over SRA Youth Inventory problem areas, 
those below 95 showed increased concern. 

Steinke [17] conducted an eight-week unit 
on occupations in two ninth-grade health 
classes attended by 100 girls at Wilbur 
Wright Junior High School in Milwaukee. 
Questionnaires employed prior to the unit 
asked each girls primary occupational 
choice and her mother’s occupational pref- 
erence for her. Agreement between 
daughter and mother, in terms of “level, ac- 
tivity, or enterprise,” reached 76 per cent. 
At the end of the unit, the girls reviewed 
their choices. The changes made by 29 
girls were still consistent with their mothers’ 
preferences, 


Student Opinion 


_Steinke also had her students evaluate the 
eight-week unit. Of the various techniques 
used, the girls liked best “small discussion 
Sessions” and “keeping a personal folder on 
occupations.” The folder included notes 
on readings, interviews with parents and 
friends, oral reports, and buzz sessions. 

Rubinfeld [73] in 1959 followed up stu- 
dents of Newark, New Jersey, secondary 
schools who had entered the ninth grade in 
September, 1951, and remained in school at 
least one year. Of the 808 respondents, 693 
were graduates and 115 dropouts. The 
questionnaire in part sought their reactions 
to an occupations course, required of all 
ninth graders, which met five days a week 
for one semester. Eighty per cent of both 
8roups favored a required course. “The 
8raduates had divided feelings about mov- 
Ing the course from the ninth to an upper 
grade; the dropouts strongly favored reten- 
tion in the ninth year .... Retention of the 
course was strongly supported, with only 6.1 
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per cent of both graduates and dropouts 
recommending that it be dropped.” Rec- 
ommendations for improving the course in- 
cluded, in order of frequency: visits to 
schools and places of employment, guest 
speakers, interested and qualified teachers, 
special grouping, realistic approaches to oc- 
cupational choice and job finding, intensive 
investigation of fields of interest, timely in- 
formation about opportunities. 

Carlin’s [4] survey of 500 college freshmen 
revealed that “only 190 (less than 40 per 
cent ...) had studied the world of work ina 
systematic manner while in high school.” 
Of 122 who received such instruction 
through an occupations unit in a regular 
subject, 59 (or 48 per cent) said they were 
helped by it. Of 68 who took a one-semes- 
ter occupations course, 28 (or 41 per cent) 
were helped. “A considerable number of 
students, however, suggested that their pres- 
ent vocational plans stem from the deeper 
insight developed through a study of occupa- 
tions in high school.” Carlin bemoans “the 
great range of teachers in respect to their 
major teaching field selected to teach ‘occu- 
pations’ to students in this study.” 

Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines [1], 
the Institute of Student Opinion collected 
questionnaire responses from 11,416 stu- 
dents in grades 7 through 12 in 284 junior 
and senior high schools, both public and 
private. Asked what school subject would 
best fit them for their final career, 10,935 re- 
sponded, 13.2 per cent (23.1 per cent of the 
boys and 4.1 per cent of the girls) choosing 
“occupational courses” rather than the usual 
subject-matter courses. 


Educators’ Opinions 


Skibbens [16] had 159 elementary school 
teachers from grades six through eight in 
the Chicago area rate on a five-point scale 30 
statements pertaining to the use of an occu- 
pations unit. Ten statements concerned ob- 
jectives, ten concerned content, and ten 
techniques. The rank order of each set of 
statements, based upon mean ratings, fol- 


lows (shortened to save space): 
Objectives: wholesome attitudes toward 
work and other workers; desire to serve so- 
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ciety through useful employment; general 
education and fund of knowledge; curricu- 
lar relationships to occupations; value and 
availability of counseling services; self-ap- 
praisal in relation to occupations; how to 
find out educational requirements of occu- 
pations; sources of occupational information 
and findings, organizing, and using it; de- 
velopment of techniques for making occu- 
pational choices; instruction and practice in 
methods of seeking employment. 

Content: how to study; understanding 
and improving one’s personality; school life 
and subjects related to occupational life; 
conduct during job interview; wholesome 
attitudes toward occupational requirements 
and rewards; writing a letter of application; 
filling out a job application; selecting an ed- 
ucational or training institution; where and 
how to obtain information about openings; 
using test results to help solve occupational 
problems. 

Techniques: movies, slides, and film- 
strips; practice with application blanks and 
letters; visits to places of work; speakers suc- 
cessful in their occupations; counseling con- 
nected with course; class study of occupa- 
tions and occupational fields; individual 
study of one or more student-selected oc- 
cupations; self-appraisal through standard- 
ized tests; student matches his characteristics 
with those of particular occupations; stu- 
dent reports on interviews with workers. 

Correlations of these rankings with those 
of Wright's secondary school teachers! are 
0.20 for objectives, 0.71 for content, and 0.14 
for techniques, 

Kurtz [77] interviewed six administrators 
of occupational information programs in 
California school systems, All six felt that 
occupations courses in secondary schools 
should be required rather than elective; oc- 
cupations should also be taught as related 
information in regular subjects; field trips 
are a good method, but three regarded as 
more effective visits by individual students 
to places of employment. Five favored a 
unit in another subject, while one con- 
sidered a separate occupations course better. 
Although one believed that the course 


1 This Journal, 1956, 35, 30-33. 
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should not be taught by the counselor, five 
felt that the same person should teach oc- 
cupations and counsel. (“The study of oc- 
cupational information,” said one of these, 
“should be accompanied by counseling and 
the person doing the counseling should also 
teach the occupational information.”) 
Four favored different methods of studying 
occupations for different groups of students. 
No consensus emerged regarding grade 
placement of either courses or units and lit- 
tle consensus regarding characteristics of a 
successful occupations teacher; of 20 dif- 
ferent characteristics suggested, that most 
frequently mentioned (by three) was “have 
considerable job experience in a variety of 
jobs.” Kurtz also compared the educators’ 
opinions with research findings and pointed 
out areas of agreement and disagreement be- 
tween opinions and findings. 

Saeger’s [74] nationwide survey of state 
departments of education found that, of 46 
respondents, 17 recommended that second- 
ary schools teach units or courses in occupa- 
tional information. 

Bryant [3] gathered questionnaire re- 


sponses regarding desirable guidance prac- ; 


tices from 40 “experts,” 20 with doctor’s and 
20 with master’s degrees, and from the 
following Virginia educators: 443 principals 
and 96 counselors in elementary and second- 
ary schools of various sizes and 24 division 
superintendents. Practices pertinent to the 
teaching of occupations follow, together 
with the mean percentages of the various 
groups recommending the practices: occu- 
pational files, 85.5; occupational films, 84.5; 
vocational topics in school paper, 79.6; 
career day, 79.4; assembly programs on occu- 
pations, 79.0; occupations courses or units, 
78.8; occupational materials in library, 78.7. 


Current Practice 


Bryant gathered, from the same Virginia 
educators and from 10 guidance supervisors 
in other states, responses indicating the ex- 
tent to which practices are in use. Perti- 
nent practices and the mean percentages of 
the various groups follow: occupational ma- 
terials in library, 64.2; occupational files, 
59.4; occupational films, 49.1; career day, 
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42.9; assembly programs on occupations, 
40.2; occupations courses or units, 39.0; vo- 
cational topics in school paper, 15.1. 

Other surveys of current practice are here 
summarized by presenting the researcher’s 
name, his source of data, and the Practices 
in rank order of reported use, each practice 
followed by its percentage. 

Brown [2]: questionnaire responses from 
108 principals or guidance directors of ac- 
credited high schools in eastern Washing- 
ton; individual speakers talking to inter- 
ested groups, 44; group discussions with 
teachers, 38; Occupational shelf in the 
library, 35; units on occupations, 35; 
pamphlets and bulletins, 33; college day, 32; 
group discussions with counselors, 31; use 
of Occupational Outlook Handbook, 29; 
career day, 24; motion pictures, 24; field 
trips to businesses and industries, 24; 
posters, charts, exhibits, 20; work experience 
programs, 20; school assembly programs, 16; 
filmstrips, 15; specific courses on occupa- 
tions, 14; homeroom activities, 13; television 
and radio programs, 11; community occupa- 
tional surveys, 3. 

Stewart [78]: interviews with principals 
or guidance directors of 10 Indiana high 
schools; audio-visual aids, 90; military serv- 
ice information days, 90; college day, 90; 
Career day, 80; information through regular 
classes, 70; information through clubs, 60; 
Outside speakers, 60; units in occupations, 
50; classes in occupations, 20. 

Tomaszewski [19]: questionnaire re- 
Sponses from principals of 69 Catholic high 
schools in Pennsylvania; career day or col- 
lege night, 83; audio-visual aids, 72; file of 
unbound Occupational information, 54; 
guidance course includes teaching occupa- 
tions, 43; short-term employment and/or 
Supervised work experience, 32; community 
occupational survey, 3. Percentages in 14 
all-girl schools follow: career day or college 
night, 93; audio-visual aids, 86; guidance 
Course includes teaching occupations, 71; 
file of unbound occupational information, 

T; short-term employment and/or super- 
vised work experience, 43; community oc- 
Cupational survey, 0. 

Wheeler [20]; questionnaire responses 

Tom 25 private, coeducational, four-year 
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liberal arts colleges in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, and District 
of Columbia; representatives of Occupations 
visit college to interview students, 66.7; 
clubs composed of students with similar 
vocational interests, 63.6; bulletin board 
displays, 58.3; instructors point out voca- 
tional implications of their subject, 54.1; 
career day, 31.6; field trips to business and 
industry, 25.0; college newspaper, 18.1; as- 
semblies addressed by occupational repre- 
sentatives, 15.8; audio-visual aids, 15.0; élec- 
tive course in occupational information, j 
13.3; occupational try-outs, 12.5; special 
lectures by department heads describing oc- 
cupations related to their field, 11.8; re- 
quired course in occupational information, 
6.6. 

Carter and Hoppock [5], from question- 
naires to 1,800 colleges and universities, 
found 40 offering 46 full-semester or quarter 
courses in careers and 31 offering 44 courses 
with units on occupations. Their report 
lists course titles, catalog descriptions, and 
titles of teachers, 

Reeves'[12] questionnaire responses from 
775 colleges and universities revealed that 
60 have courses on “job-getting techniques,” 
usually elective, and 48 plan such courses. 

Houghton [10] analyzed 60 occupational 
information course outlines used by 
counselor trainers in colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. His report 
suggests, for adoption or adaptation by 
others, various content areas, texts, tech- 
niques, and assignments, 

Sinick and Hoppock [15] received re- 
sponses from 29 state education departments 
regarding research conducted by states on 
the teaching of occupations. | 

Foster and Dungan [7], in an extensive 
survey reported in the Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, received responses from all state 
education departments describing occupa- 
tional information coverage through sepa- 
rate courses, units, and other means. While 
that report needs no duplication here, 
readers may be interested in Foster's com- 
ments elsewhere [6] on the survey findings. 
He particularly questions the adequacy of 
units and other means to accomplish the 
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ends of occupations courses, as well as the 
adequacy of teachers not specially trained 
to teach occupations. 


Conclusions 


Every type of research described in this 
review can contribute to the improved 
teaching of information about occupations. 
The desire for improvement is implicit in 
each approach. Surveyors of current prac- 
tice are not purveyors of “whatever is, is 
right.” They are evaluators, starting with 
stock-taking, meeting practice where it is, 
but in the market for better goods and 
better methods of getting it across to the 
consumers. 

Experts are consulted by some researchers 
regarding the quality of the goods and the 
needs of the consumers. To whatever ex- 
tent “experience is the best teacher,” it may 
also make the best evaluator. Educators’ 
opinions constitute empirical data of use in 
conjunction with experimental evidence. 

If opinions are useful, opine other re- 
searchers, let’s get those of the consumers 
‘themselves. One needn’t make too much 
of yet another cliché, “The customer is al- 
ways right,” to recognize the possible value 
of students’ opinions, One needn't believe 
that a touch of motivational research makes 
the whole world kin. One need simply 
realize that “meeting the students where 
they are” includes where they think they are. 

Experimental evidence, though highly re- 
garded, is still low on the total poll of re- 
searchers covered by this review. Experi- 
mental studies may not, of course, meet 
researchers where they are. The present 
authors persist, however, in making specific 
that ultimate cliché, “More research is 
needed,” by insisting that more experiments 
are needed. 

Experiments won the first two awards for 
significant research on the teaching of oc- 
cupations, granted by the Academy of 
Teachers of Occupations. Readers may 
note that the winners are not professional 
researchers; at the time of their experi- 
ments, they were teachers. 
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ISSUES IN REHABILITATION WORKSHOPS 


EDWIN GOLDMAN and ASHER SOLOFF 


| T IS PERHAPS time for those of us in the 

workshop movement to take stock and ask 
ourselves some important questions. While 
we have been able to report some success 
with workshops as a form of help, we have 
not always been clear in our thinking as to 
exactly what is happening to clients in our 
Programs. Perhaps we could be even more 
Successful if we could stop and take a look 
at what we are doing. In this paper, we 
hope to contribute to the process of self- 
evaluation by raising some of the important 
issues that need clarification. While we do 
this by presenting some of our own ideas, it 
is done in order to provoke discussion and 
controversy which could lead to heightened 
understanding for all of us. 


Four Workshop Purposes 


To begin with, what are the purposes of 
workshops? What do we hope to accom- 
plish with them and in what terms can we 
Justify their existence? It is not enough to 
say that their purpose is to help people who 
have been seen as vocationally disabled to 
get to work. Other techniques might fill 
that role. Intensive counseling and testing, 
for example, might be sufficient help for 
many people who are now considered for 
Workshop entry. Active support by a coun- 
selor prior to job seeking and during the 
initial period on a job might be help enough 
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for others. We must distinguish our goals 
from those of counseling, testing, and train- 
ing before we can be clear as to our ob- 
jectives. 

We would like to suggest four purposes 
that set off rehabilitation workshops from 
other forms of help and, in combination, 
define what we are trying to accomplish. 

First, workshops provide a concrete work 
experience. A situation simulating actual 
job conditions provides opportunities for 
clients to participate in a realistic work set- 
ting. In such a setting, a client can see for 
himself how he functions on yarious jobs, 
what it feels like to work, or how he feels 
about taking orders. He can begin to see 
and feel what it means to say that a work 
situation is different from a school situation 
or other social situations. Actually being in 
the setting provides its own kinds of learn- 
ing. 

The work atmosphere as a social situation 
is as important in this respect as the specific 
learning of manual or social skills. This is 
the milieu therapy aspect of the workshop. 
The atmosphere helps provide learning, 
goals, and emotional support for clients and 
helps them to adjust to work and to job 
relationships. It could be argued that this 
is a genuine acculturation process in which 
an individual confronts a novel situation 
much as does an immigrant arriving in a 
country. The manner in which this hap- 
pens in workshops is still largely unex- 
plored, and we would do well to investigate 
it further. 

The counselor is also aided by the con- 
creteness of the experience, for the work- 
shop provides specific answers to some of 
his questions about clients. He is likely to 
discover what kinds of work his client re- 
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lates to best, what levels of productivity his 
client reaches, whether productivity prob- 
lems are related to relationship problems 
and how his client relates to co-workers. By 
having available the observations of the 
workshop staff, the counselor can compare 
what is actually happening in the work 
setting to the client's statements about his 
abilities, goals, and problems. 

Second, the workshop provides a sheltered 
setting. While attempting to simulate work 
conditions as closely as possible, we are 
usually gradual in our imposition of con- 
trols and standards on individual clients. 
Thus a young man without work experience 
may test various ways of dealing with his 
superiors without fear of being fired before 
he settles on what is most appropriate for 
himself. Again, a client learns that he can 
test himself without fear of suffering from 
the consequences of his actions. He may 
experiment with different methods of doing 
a job, with the amount of talking he can 
do while working, or with the necessity of 
keeping regular hours. He can test these 
activities and relationships in a setting in 
which he learns that he is respected and 
given time to learn what is most appropri- 
ate. 

Third, the workshop provides a thera- 
peutic setting for some. This area must be 
approached cautiously. We suggest, how- 
ever, that the reality functioning of the ego 
is often strengthened in a positive workshop 
experience and that the defenses which are 
preventing adequate adaptations to work 
demands can be modified. This has often 
been true, we think, for some of the most 
fearful and most withdrawn. On the other 
hand, we question whether there are any 
radical changes in personality organization 
of clients or any major changes in the de- 
fense systems. There are likely to be thera- 
peutic results for some clients, but the ex- 
tent of therapy is limited. 

Fourth, the workshop provides a group 
setting. Clients are working together under 
supervision. Each person is able to compare 
his own work with that of others. He is 
able to see that his problems are not unique 
and need not provide so much of a reason 
for shame. He can develop friendships and 
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compare notes on work experiences. He is 
not trying to overcome problems on his own. 

These, we suggest, are the four interde- 
pendent purposes served by rehabilitation 
workshops. Are there others which are just 
as important? We feel that this question 
of purposes is one of the most important 
needing discussion within the workshop 
movement. 


Who Is Helped 


We would like to consider next whether 
experience has yet taught us whether there 
are certain kinds of clients with whom we 
tend to succeed, as against others with whom 
we do less well. It should be understood 
that we are not referring to the traditional 
diagnostic categories but rather to the dy- 
namics observed, no matter what the initial 
diagnosis. 

It is our contention, based on our own 
experience, that certain broad generaliza- 
tions can be made. Certainly, as with any 
generalization, exceptions will be found. 
However, we think that some guideposts 
have become evident over a period of years. 
It is possible that other workshops have had 
different results, If so, it would be instruc- 
tive to learn how and why. 

Let us discuss first the types of clients with 
whom we have tended to be most successful 
and postulate why this might be so. 

For many coming to the workshop pro- 
gram, the main defect in the work person- 
ality is an inability to understand the de- 
mands of work or the role of a worker. 
However, in these clients, emotional prob- 
lems of severity have not developed, and 
they have been fairly well trained socially. 
These clients are mainly in need of an edu- 
cational experience, specifically relating to 
the demands of work. Often, too, they are 
in need of support regarding self-concept- 
The workshop functions primarily with 
these people as an educational experience 
focused on building appropriate work 
habits and asa security-giving agent in terms 
of both productive achievement and an 
emerging awareness of adequacy in the co- 
worker setting. The workshop has tended 
to be most successful with this type of indi- 
vidual. 
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Another type of client with whom we 
have done well is the so-called non-achiever. 
This person often, from an early age, has 
not achieved to capacity. 

The workshop with this kind of client is 
a liberating experience. It gives the indi- 
vidual a chance to achieve in competition 
with co-workers very much like himself and 
to feel adequate for, perhaps, one of the 
few times in his life. The workshop has 
not been as successful with non-achieving 
individuals whose years of low-functioning 
have caused deep emotional insecurity and 
disturbance. 

The client characterized by anxiety 
and/or withdrawal is often a good candi- 
date for the rehabilitation workshop, 
though not as promising as the aforemen- 
tioned two categories. The security-giving 
ability of the workshop program comes 
forcefully into play with the anxious client. 
Through the skillful offering of support 
around achievement and the manipulation 
of the work and co-worker environment so 
that success is possible, a better self-image 
can slowly be built. With the withdrawn 
person the reality of a work setting often 
forces him into some greater degree of 
awareness of environment. The job, then, 
1s to make this environment seem more de- 
sirable. The danger, of course, with the 
withdrawn client is that awareness might 
be too quickly pushed upon him and cause 
further withdrawal. Success of workshops 
with these people often depends on the de- 
gree and deep-seatedness of the disturbance. 

_ Where the defect seems to be one of mo- 
tivation or a lack of desire to play a pro- 
ductive role, the workshop has more diffi- 
culty. Here the program is often attempt- 
ing to deal with a concept or philosophy 
entirely alien to or rejected by the ego. 
Here we struggle against great odds because 
We are attempting to cope with a problem 
area which is well-established in the basic 
pattern of the personality. Where the shop 
has been successful, it has impinged a new 
or different reality and set of values upon 
the person. This has been accomplished 
best when the values of society, as related 
to work, were never really perceived in the 
first place. Success is much more difficult 
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when values are perceived by the client, but 
are in variance to those of society. 

Perhaps, the single most difficult category 
for workshops is that of the acting-out client, 
This person will constantly break rules and 
provoke rejection. He views society and 
all authority figures with great distrust. 
The workshop has been effective in in- 
stances where the acting-out client has been 
given some latitude in which to express im- 
pulses, where he has been assigned to tasks 
which he views as carrying status, and where 
the workshop and foremen have ayoided 
mirroring other authorities and their typi- 
cal rejection of the impulse-ridden person. 
This, however, is a very difficult client with 
whom to deal effectively, since he must, 
sooner or later, come to understand and 
partially accept the routine demands of a 
work situation. 

These, then, are the guideposts. We 
should consider them and begin to think 
whether some type of screening and predic- 
tion is now possible, given our years of ex- 
perience. We have, for some time, been 
the passive recipients of referrals from other 
sources. We have been “the court of last 
resort.” The theory has been that we 
should not screen out clients since we did 
not yet know enough about our workshops 
and their effectiveness to set up any real 
intake criteria. Is this caution as warranted 
today as it was at the inception of workshop 
programs? Has our experience taught us 
something about people and their work po- 
tential? Can we now begin to make some 
more definitive statements about our assets 
and our liabilities? Perhaps it is time to 
come to grips with these very important 
questions. i 

Finally, and perhaps most important, are 
there people whom we actually harm by 
placing them in the workshop programs? 
If failure in a program such as ours is de- 
structive, then it becomes even more im- 
portant that some type of criteria be set up, 
if this is at all possible. ti NA 

In conjunction with the last point, it 
seems well to discuss our experience with a 
category of individual for whom the work- 
shop program seems not only to be unsuc- 
cessful, but, further, where harm is a very 
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definite possibility. This is the person with 
deep feelings of inadequacy, whose main 
defense is an unrealistic and blown-up self- 
concept. We should be very careful in 
judging the efficacy of our programs with 
clients of this nature. Though the defense 
of inappropriate self-concept is not the 
healthiest one, it is, indeed, the only one 
that these people seem to have. 

Placement in a workshop program which 
deals so obviously with marginal people 
robs the person of this defense and tends to 
reinforce feelings of inadequacy, no matter 
how skillful the manipulation of the pro- 
fessional staff. Often the person responds 
to workshop placement by defending him- 
self even more vehemently and by verbaliz- 
ing an even more unrealistic self-concept. 
However, this seems to be accompanied by 
even greater feelings of inadequacy. When 
this set of dynamics is picked up during 
the intake process, it is useful to seek psy- 
chiatric advice and to be as certain as pos- 
sible that the risk of greater damage is not 
too severe. 

It would be interesting to discover 
whether our results fit those of programs 
in other agencies. Whether or not they 
seem to, it may be time for us to concentrate 
some of our future efforts on research that 
might tell us what criteria of success to use 
and what kinds of people—diagnosed vo- 
cationally—seem to profit most. 


How We Help 


Let us turn now from the question of 
whom we help to the question of how we 
help people. Techniques in workshops in- 
clude, of course, such things as physical 
arrangement, job assignments, methods of 
pay, etc. We will take just one example 
and discuss the staffing pattern and staff be- 
havior as a technique of help in a rehabili- 
tation workshop setting. 

Techniques in workshops should be re- 
lated to purposes. How we work depends 
on what we are trying to accomplish. This 
can be seen in how we choose staff, how we 
assign staff to clients, and how the staff is 
instructed to behave toward the clients. 

The staff serving as foremen in the kind 
of workshop we are discussing is likely to 
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consist of professional personel. The ra- 


tionale for this has to do with the emphasis _ 


on individualizing programs. Profession- 
ally trained personnel would more quickly 
observe subtleties of client behavior and 
would be more skilled in understanding the 
meanings of such behavior than would in- 
dustrially trained foremen. They would be 
more skilled also in structuring situations 
for clients that would be more likely to 
provide the kinds of experiences that clients 
need. On the other hand, most professional 
personnel are quite limited in the amount 
and thoroughness of industrial experience. 

In this respect, they are limited in their 
efforts to provide a genuine work atmos- 
phere for clients. They may also be slow 
in seeing the possibilities of improving work 
methods and of conveying, by example, the 
importance of this to the clients. 

The number of staff members is also an 
important consideration. Within limits, it 
is likely that the greater the number of 
foremen the better the chances of individual 
attention. One might think that the greater 
the chances for individual attention, the 
more likely it is that the client will be 
helped. Yet, there are questions to be 
raised here also. There are some clients 
who prefer to be left alone for long periods 
of time and whose work suffers from too 
much attention. Is this a serious issue? 
What role do the foremen actually play in 
helping the client? Are they most useful in 
helping to provide a work atmosphere or n 
helping individual clients with individual 
problems, and is the answer to that the 
same for all kinds of clients? Finally, is 
there a difference in the degree of foreman 
usefulness for evaluation purposes from 
adjustment purposes? 

Staff Behavior. The staff members who 
serve as foremen participate with the clients 
in a joint endeavor to help the latter move 
toward competitive employment. In doing 
so, the members of the staff, self-consciously 
or not, assume certain roles with the clients 
which influence the way they are seen by 
clients and the manner of client participa- 
tion. These roles, if consciously adopted, 
can vary with the client and with different 
stages in any one client's progress. The 
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same foreman may adopt different roles with 
different clients or with the same client at 
different times. 

The behavior of the foreman has various 
purposes. His presence and activity serve 
to contribute to the creation of a work at- 
mosphere. In addition, he may try, through 
his approaches to people, to provide a per- 
missive atmosphere in which clients can 
become aware that there is less to dread in 
work relationships than they had feared. 
On the other hand, being more stern and 
demanding with some clients may provide 
the kind of support and security they need 
in order to learn how to function on a job. 

One typical pattern of foreman behavior 
toward a client may serve as an example of 
the kinds of questions that can be raised. 
The client is introduced to the program in 
a benign, accepting, encouraging manner. 
He is given a good deal of support and his 
errors or difficulties are only gently pointed 
out, if at all. As he becomes more comfort- 
able, greater demands are made on him and 
support is lessened. Eventually, the rela- 
tionship becomes distant, matter-of-fact, al- 
most impersonal. In part, the evaluation 
of the client focuses on his ability to adjust 
to and tolerate the changes in supervisory 
practice, while continuing to improve his 
work. The role changes will, of course, 
have been interpreted to the client in one 
manner or another. 

Role-playing, as a technique, appears to 
be very useful, but again certain questions 
can be raised. To what extent does the 
playing of different roles at different times 
by the same person involve confusion for 
the clients or for the foreman himself? Do 
clients peg individual foremen as particular 
kinds of persons anyhow, no matter what 
the variations in behavior? Is the oppor- 
tunity to see the foreman as a helping per- 
son the only real issue as far as the clients 
are concerned? How we behave toward 
clients depends partly on how we answer 
such questions. 
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Summary 


In summary, we have attempted to raise 
issues which we feel confront the entire 
workshop field. The issues we have tried 
to discuss are: (1) the definition of work- 
shop purposes as distinct from the purposes 
of other forms of help; (2) the possible clas- 
sification of the kinds of clients who may 
best or least be able to benefit from work- 
shop help (this necessarily includes a con- 
sideration of what constitutes benefit and 
what are the criteria for improvement and 
for success); (3) the best methods of staff 
training to help provide clients with cor- 
rective experiences; and (4) the use of role 
playing as a staff technique. 

We have suggested some answers to the 
questions we have raised. We have argued, 
for instance, that there are four purposes—a 
concrete experience, a sheltered setting, a 
therapeutic situation, and a group setting— 
which define the distinctive contributions 
of the workshop as a form of help. We 
have argued further that it is likely that 
there are some kinds of individuals who 
benefit most from our programs and some 
who might even be harmed. In addition, 
we have suggested that staff training in in- 
dustrial methods is important, that the size 
of the staff influences the results of the pro- 
gram, and that role-playing by foremen is 


a useful technique. 
We do not feel that there are any hard 


and fast answers. Our suggestions are, at 
best, tentative. Further, there are other 
issues needing discussion which we did not 
cover in this short paper. 

We are aware that there are practical 
limitations in all workshops which limit the 
things that can be done. We certainly do 
not insist that any program do more than 
is practicable. We do suggest that each of 
us think about what we are doing, what pur- 
poses we are trying to serve, whom we are 
trying to help, and what our techniques 
help us to accomplish. 
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Guidance in Practice 


The Career Conference Concept in San Diego County 


ERVEN BRUNDAGE and STANLEY D. FRANK 


Career conferences can be important and mean- 
ingful experiences in the development of vocational 
maturity in children if they are organized and 
planned in terms of what is known to be true of the 
vocational decision-making process. 

Youngsters in junior and senior high school are 
in, what Ginzberg [1] calls, the tentative period of 
occupational decision-making. This is a period in 
which they begin to make tentative occupational 
choices based almost exclusively on their interests. 
Further on in this stage, young people will begin to 
consider the importance of their capacities and, fi- 
nally, will also relate their values to occupational de- 
cision-making. 

Super [2] indicates that vocational choice is, in 
part, an implementation of the individual's self-con- 
cept. He feels that all who are concerned with vo- 
cational guidance in the schools must recognize that 
vocational decision-making is a highly subjective 
process in which interests, abilities, values, and self- 
concept play a vital role. 

‘These statements and others have convinced edu- 
cators that schools must play an active role in as- 
sisting young people in occupational decision- 
making. As a result, most school systems have a vo- 
cational guidance program of one type or another, 
One aspect of these programs is an attempt to sup- 
ply occupational information to students and, in the 
past, this has often been done through some form of 
career day presentation. Career days have been 
characterized, however, by (1) a survey of the stu- 
ent body to determine the Specific occupations to 
be included in the Program, and (2) the selection of 
speakers to talk with small groups about a particular 
occupation. 

If we analyze this type of program in terms 
of Ginzberg’s and Super’s theories of occupational 
choice, we find several points of departure. First, 
since we are Operating on the assumption that young 
people need to explore the world of work in order 
to become aware of occupational possibilities that 
they didn’t know existed, it seems unreasonable for 
us to ask them to indicate specific occupations that 
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they wish to explore. This type of request forces 


youngsters to select specific occupations, narrows 
their thinking about the occupational field, and us: 
ually results in the selection of only “prestige” type 
occupations. Secondly, if we also feel that in order 
for conferences to be successful they must have some 


type of personal meaning to students, it is impera- 


tive that conferences be more than a series of 
speakers discussing a few important facts about sev- 
eral occupations, 

Past experience in acquainting students with ca- 
Teer opportunities has pointed up additional short- 
comings. Most important, probably, is the sheet 
magnitude of the task. If the organizer starts with 
the job opportunities, he is dealing with more than 
28,000 defined specifics. If he deals with groups of 
jobs as they are organized into businesses and indus- 
tries, he once again is confronted with unlimited 


Possibilities over which a comprehensive presenta: — 


tion would not be possible. Our efforts, however, 
have concentrated somewhere within these two ap: 
proaches. Schools have done such things as send stu- 
dents out to interview people in specific occupations 
or present them with lists of jobs in different areas. 
We have invited speakers from labor unions and in- 
dustries. We have opened large conference halls to 
Tepresentatives from community businesses, jobs, and 
industries to be available to answer questions on 4 
career day. Many tours have been scheduled 
through specific plants and businesses. 

In San Diego County it is believed that an answer 
has been found to the format problem. It occurred 
that three different groups were at work in provid- 
ing vocational guidance experiences and that pee 
sibly the thing most needed was to coordinate theif 
efforts under one philosophy. The three groups en- 
gaged in these activities were first, the teachers—pat- 
ticularly at grades seven, nine, or ten—who were of 
fering “units” on career choices, Second, the guid- 
ance staff was sponsoring interest testing and in- 
dividual counseling. And third, business and indus- 
try were sending speakers, publishing materials, 
and participating in career days. 

What logical factor could bring these three to- 
gether. The answer lay in the rationale of interest 
testing itself. When the teacher did a unit on ca- 
Teers, his starting point was often an interest test- 
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His orientation usually was discovering interest 
areas and helping his class see related job opportu- 
nities. The counselor also worked from the interest 
tests. The profiles of interests and abilities were the 
bases for face-to-face counseling with students, 

Only the third group, made up of representatives 
from business and industry, have operated outside 
the interest family format. If a scheme could be de- 
vised to harness their much needed efforts under the 
same banner, the program could become not only 
manageable but logical. 

Previous experiences with a uniquely organized 
career day, titled “Careers in Retailing Conference” 
brought together a family of businessmen who were 
interested in attracting capable students to all as- 
pects of the field of retailing. Only selling as a ca- 
reer was emphasized. Selling, however, was easily 
interpreted as the “persuasive” or “contact” interest 
as defined by Kuder, Super, and others, The next 
thought was that this conference was actually meet- 
ing a need for exploration within the boundaries of 
one of the 10 major interest areas as worked with by 
teachers and counselors. Why not, then, organize 
nine more conferences and present a package to 
teachers, counselors, and the community which 
could be worked with. 

This was done and while much leg work and many 
mectings were involved, it was soon learned that 
business and industry in the community welcomed 
the format and were willing to make the necessary 
sacrifice to conform to its structure. This required 
some sacrifice on their part. For now, instead of a 


large concern such as the telephone company spon- 
soring a career conference to acquaint students with t 
opportunities in that organization, we were asking 
them to participate in two or three conferences such — 
as persuasive, mechanical, scientific, and clerical. — 
This they were willing to do once they were ac- 
quainted with the scheme, 

Some idea of the scope of experiences available 
to students can be seen from the organizational — 
chart shown below. On the left are the interest 
areas as used on interest tests and in classroom 
units, In the center are the career conferences 
which are scheduled to date. On the right are com- 
munity organizations which are participating, _ } 

Characteristics of the conferences are of im- | 
portance and are as follows: far: 

1. Conferences are held on holidays and weekends 
so as not to disturb the school day. This character- 
istic also tends to insure attendance by interested — 
students since they come on their own time, \ 

2. Conferences are planned and carried out by 
members of the community. School representatives 
serve in an advisory and coordinative capacity. 

3. Schools cooperate with the career conferences 
by publicizing dates, soliciting participation of com- 
munity groups, coordinating curricular career units, 
selecting and encouraging students for participation, 
distributing literature, films, etc, as developed by 
the conferences, coordinating counselors for best 
utilization of the conferences, conducting evalua- 
tions, providing transportation, coordinating dates 
for conferences, and advising planning groups. 


ee 


Interest Area Conference 


Community Sponsors 
Womens Auxiliary, San Diego Medical Society 


Scientific Careers in Health, February 22, 1961 dic: 
Careers in Science and Math, February Engineering and Architectural Societies of San 
25, 1961 Diego County i 
Artistic Art Seminar, November 5, 1960 Art Directors Club of San Diego 
Persuasive Careers in Retailing, November 25, San Diego Downtown Association 
1960 
Musical Careers in Music, January 7, 1961 Music Teachers Association, Musicians Union 
Music Retailers f 
Social Service Careers in Social Welfare, February 18, California Social Workers Organization, National 
1961 Association of Social Workers 
Careers in Education, March 17, 1961 Phi Delta Kappa 


Clerical Careers in Office and Clerical Work, 
; February 13, 1961 
Literary Careers in Communicative Arts, March 
18, 1961 
Mechanical 
Computational 


Executive Secretaries, Inc. 


Pacific Telephone, San Diego Union-Tribune 
Publishing Company, San Diego County Bar 
Association, KFMB Channel 8 TV, San 
Diego County Association of Advertising 


Agencies 


Outdoor 
Pcs a TENE AL et A ae E E eo 


October, 1961 
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4. Career opportunities as Sponsored under this 
series must come within the boundaries of the 10 in- 
terest areas: persuasive, scientific, social service, lit- 
erary, mechanical, clerical, computational, artistic, 
musical, and outdoor. 

5. A council for career conferences meets annu- 
ally in October. This council is composed of com- 
munity representatives from each of the career con- 
ferences and representatives from the San Diego 
County Department of Education and the San Diego 
Unified School District Secondary Counseling De- 
partment. The council serves to orient new mem- 
bers, exchange ideas, coordinate dates, and establish 
operational procedures. 

6. An effort will be made to space 10 conferences 
throughout the year—eventually to think of a month 
in the school year for each conference. 

7. Information regarding the conferences is sup- 
plied to teachers and counselors each year to insure 
a logical correspondence with their respective efforts 
in the classroom and the counselor’s office. 

8. The organization permits additional commu- 
nity groups to develop conferences which expand the 
exploration of additional occupational possibilities 
in any given area. 

Implications are far reaching. Under this format, 
a student is not restricted to investigation of a single 
occupation. Instead, he can explore the entire scope 
of opportunities within any one of the interest 
areas. In addition, the student is not restricted to 


Observation Program: 


JEAN WELLINGTON 


For some time it has appeared that large univer- 
sities engaged in counselor training have one great 
advantage over smaller graduate schools in that they 
include direct clinical training. Smaller universities, 
training only a handful of students for guidance 
work, cannot even envision providing such a clinic 
for many practical reasons, not the least of which is 
finance. 

On the other hand, smaller graduate schools have 
an obvious advantage in small classes and personal 


JEAN WELLINGTON is with the Department of Edu- 
cation, Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts. 
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An Informal Experiment 
in Counselor Training in the Public Schools 


any one interest area. By participating in all the ca- 
reer conferences he can see examples of occupations 
in the entire range of interests. 

Utilizing this basic plan, there are no limitations 
to the fields that can be represented. This flexibil- 
ity enhances public relations since there is a place 
for everyone to display his wares while problems of 
partiality and competitiveness are minimized, 

The concentration of effort into a single county- 
wide program provides a higher quality product en: 
hanced by better publicity and greater enthusiasm, 
The program provides a focus around which in-sery- 
ice experiences for counselors can be built. The 
cooperation with occupational leaders in the com 
munity keeps the counselor abreast of current op: 
portunities and provides needed information for the 
counseling session. The resultant emphasis on vo- 
cational guidance produces higher quality programs, 

In-service opportunities for teachers are also pro- 
vided. With the help of counselors, the units on vo 
cational choice can become much more meaningful. 
Proper utilization of the program is a natural con- 
sequence, 
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ing and discussions with students, and in the poss 
bilities for personal evaluation of 
potentialities of students enrolled. For these rea 
Sons, and with no wish to change status to a large 
university graduate School, one counselor trainer at - 
‘Tufts University attempted an informal experimen! 
in training which might help to approximate the 
clinic experience of Students in larger universities: 
Tufts University Graduate School at present offers 
the master’s degree only for guidance trainees. whe 
maximum number of such Students per semester 1 
generally six to eight. Four members of the Depart: 


contact with students, in time for personal counsel: 
the promise and 
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ment of Education offer some of their time for coun- 
selor training, and the writer is largely responsible 
for internship and special programs, as well as basic 
courses in counseling and guidance. 

The program of internship has been in practice 
for some time wherein students are placed in local 
guidance departments for experience in guidance 
work. Most of them engage in some counseling; but 
a large part of supervision must be left to school 
personnel who are often already burdened with 
their own duties. Thus, the opportunity for imme- 
diate discussion of technique and philosophy, such 
as may be provided in a large university clinic, is of- 
ten unavailable. —The Observation Program is an at- 
tempt to add this dimension to the experiences al- 
ready available in school guidance departments. In 
order to add to school experience, then, and with 
no wish to replace the fine help guidance depart- 
ments are now offering, the experiment was under- 
taken, 

Winchester, Massachusetts, Guidance Department 
was approached with the following proposal. The 
writer would go to the Winchester schools one day 
a week to take over two cases and one small group 
at different levels with guidance interns sitting in on 
the meetings. The Superintendent of Schools in 
Winchester and the Director of Guidance agreed to 
the proposal, A small stipend for the writer was 
provided by a grant from the Shell Oil Company. 
Eight interns would be involved, and they would at- 
tend, two at a time. It was felt that the interns, 
though gaining a one-sided picture of counseling in 
observing only one individual, would at the same 
time have a means to compare their own perform- 
ance. By asking questions, they should be able to 
enhance their usual internship experiences with this 
new means for comparison. 

‘The experiment was launched at the beginning of 
the second semester, spring 1960. The cases were a 
child termed unhappy and withdrawn in grade four, 
and a girl in grade 11 whose mother said she was 
alone and friendless. The small group consisted of 
11 underachievers in the eighth grade taken from a 
list provided by the Director of Guidance. The 
cleven selected showed cumulative IQ’s above 115 
and all were failing at least one subject, 

The interns attended the three counseling sessions 
at least twice. In several cases they were granted 
permission to attend additional sessions. Thus they 
gained some concept of the school levels where they 
had no personal experience, Many also were pro- 
vided no contact with groups, so that observation in 
the group of underachievers offered further insight. 
The schedule was so planned that immediately pre- 
ceding the interview a briefing on the case and its 
background could be provided, with cumulative 
folders and other pertinent material. Immediately 
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after the counseling, a discussion was held. ‘The in- 
terns kept an account of the interview and then 
asked questions about technique, point of view of 
the client, reasons for responses by both client and 
counselor. The counselor also commented on cer- 
tain occurrences, responses, and anything else of 
importance. Often questions were raised such as, 
“You reflected his feeling and he actually developed 
the idea. Why is it when I try it the client just looks 
at me?” Or, “How did you feel during that long si- 
lence?” Or, “Are you worried when a child gets up 
and wanders around the room?” 

At the conclusion of the experiment all of the 
guidance personnel involved and the eight interns 
were invited to participate in a general discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the program. 
‘These comments were taped and are here briefly 
summarized, 

Comments from the interns in general agreed with 
one student who said, “It made it real to see some- 
one experienced doing what you've only heard 
about, Being in the position of the third person, 
seeing what you yourself should be doing, is a most 
valuable thing.” Suggestions from them concerned 
the desirability of observing another counselor with 
a different approach and of more intensive observa- 
tion over a longer period of time in order to watch 
the cases develop. Most students asked that future 
interviews be taped to be played back at a later 
time. From this informal evaluation it appears that 
the experiment was successful in broadening the ex- 
periences of the interns and in giving the opportu- 
nity for immediate discussion of technique and ap- 
proach. 

Guidance personnel were also generally approv- 
ing, though at least one person was much concerned 
about the ethics of observing an interview. The 
viewpoint of the Director of Guidance was ex- 
pressed in this comment; “If you are interested in 
doing anything in Winchester next year, we will wel- 
come you with open arms.” Thus good liaison with 
a public school guidance department was established 
and, parenthetically, has borne fruit in an experi- 
mental program for 1961 in which the writer will 
act as consultant. 

Some guidance personnel were concerned about 
the ethics of observation, including the problem of 
whether or not a public school student can be 
helped if an observer is in evidence. A more careful 
investigation of observation facilities, as well as of 
philosophies of personnel about this matter, is 
needed to handle the whole area of observation. If 
this problem can be satisfactorily met, a small uni- 
versity training guidance workers should find inter- 
est in the fact that in the case here cited, the advan- 
tages in allowing for immediate appraisals generally 
outweigh the disadvantages. 
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Letters 
PISTOL O PSC Es ERS at 


and Comments 


Educational Loan Companys—A Last Resort? 


Many members of APGA have been receiving vari- 
ous types of literature recently concerned with the 
financing of a college education. In addition to 
those from banks and insurance companies emphasiz- 
ing the need to save in advance for college, materials 
have also been received from organizations interested 
in making loans to parents enabling them to “spread 
out” the costs of their child’s college education. 
‘These organizations often use the words “education” 
and “fund” in their titles, make use of college or 
foundation type seals and letterheads, and show 
considerable interest in encouraging talented young 
people to further their education. They could easily 
be construed to be some type of endowed foundation 
or trust set up for this purpose. It should be real- 
ized that they are nothing of the kind, but are 
finance or loan companies that recently have entered 
the field of educational financing, 

These companies often provide a generous supply 
of materials for counselors to make available to 
parents, These materials contain valuable informa- 
tion about college costs, in addition to promoting 
various types of finance plans. Interest charges for 
these plans are usually listed at deceptively low rates, 
and true annual interest Tates are considerably 
higher for these loans as the total amount of loan 
money oustanding at any one time is far less than 
the total amount of the loan. Take, for example, a 
parent who “borrows” $1,200 from such a company 
to be repaid in 12 monthly installments. He might 
pay interest on this loan of about $50, This would 
be advertised as a little over 4 per cent which is cer- 
tainly a most reasonable rate of interest. The loan 
company, however, does not pay out the $1,200 in 
a lump sum, but pays it directly to the college as 
needed. In this case, if the student were attending 
a college operating under a quarter system, $400 
would be sent to the college at the beginning of each 
quarter—in September, at the first of the year, and 
late in March. Thus, by the time the parent 
borrowed the second $400, he would have paid back 
all but $100 of the first $400. The average amount 
that he would owe the loan company for the 12- 
month period would be about $360 on which he 
would pay $50 interest. This gives an annual inter- 
est rate of about 14 per cent. 

The particular finance companies which have 
made use of APGA mailing lists and exhibition 
space at conventions appear to be well established 
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and reputable corporations, and their interest rates 
are fairly competitive with those of other types of 
lending agencies. They do, however, provide only 
installment-type financing, and this represents one 


of the most expensive ways ro borrow money whether 


it is from a bank, a loan company, or even a credit 
union. Parents should consider this type of financ- 
ing for educational expenses only if there are no 
other sources available to them. The annual interest 
rates of these types of loans tend to run from 9 to 
12 per cent from credit unions, 12 per cent from 
banks, and from certain types of finance companies 
annual interest charges can total 20 per cent or more, 

‘Types of much less expensive financing that par- 
ents should be urged to consider would include the 
following: (1) Loan funds of the college itself 
(either NDEA or regular funds) may be obtained 
which usually offer extremely low interest rates and 
often none at all for long periods. (2) Home mort- 
gages can be increased making funds available at 
about 6 per cent. (3) Life insurance policies with 
a cash surrender value can be borrowed upon at 
tates of from 4 to 6 per cent annual interest, (4) 
Banks will often make unsecured loans to persons 
with good reputations and credit ratings at regular 
bank interest rates (in the vicinity of 6 per cent 
annually), 

Counselors should consider the installment-type 
finance plans of these educational loan companies 
only as last resort financing for parents who are un- 
able to avail themselves of other sources. Even in 
these cases, finance plans of credit unions and banks 
should be explored and compared with the plans 
of these companies, 

ALBERT B. Hoop 

Student Counseling Bureau 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


An Educational Loan Company Rebuts 

The invitation to submit a comment to the Jour 
nal with respect to the letter from Dr. Albert B. 
Hood dated April 26, 1961 is appreciated, Dr. Hood 
devotes much of his letter to materials in which “in 
terest charges .. . are usually listed at deceptively 
low rates, and true annual interest rates are consider- 
ably higher. . . ” He cites a case in which a parent 
“borrows” $1,200, to be repaid in 12 monthly install- 
ments. He states the parent “might pay interest 
++ of about $50... (which) would be advertised 28 
a little over 4 per cent.” 

At the outset, let me say that neither I nor the 
company with which I am associated offer any de 
fense for any institution which “lists deceptively 
low rates” or “advertises in a misleading manner.” 

It seems to me, however, that Dr. Hood also im 
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plies that unless an institution advertises its charges 
in terms of what he calls “true annual interest rates,” 
its conduct is improper or subject to criticism, If 
I am correct in this interpretation, it would seem 
that he overlooks consumer credit practices which 
are well established by custom and are sanctioned 
as legitimate by laws in the various states. 

In the consumer credit field, practices vary widely 
with respect to the statement of rates and the man- 
ner of computing charges. In general, two chief 
methods exist: 


1. A simple interest rate, applied to declining 
principal balances, stated as a per cent per 
month; 

2, An add-on or discount rate applied to the 
total amount to be financed, generally stated 
as, for example, $5 per $100 of the total amount 
to be financed. 


Both methods are required, and hence sanctioned, 
by state laws, but they apply generally to different 
types of institutions or types of transactions. 

Companies operating under Small Loan Laws and 
credit unions by law are required to state their 
charges in terms of a true monthly rate of charge 
on unpaid balances, which in the typical transaction 
decline at a fairly constant rate from month to 
month, 

The mail order houses and department stores with 
revolving credit plans generally impose a service 
charge of one or one-and-one-half per cent on the 
Portion of the credit balance which remains unpaid 
at the beginning of any one month. Revolving 
charge accounts are of recent origin and applicable 
laws have been passed in only a few states. Since 
such balances may have come into existence at vary- 
ing dates during the course of the preceding month, 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to arrive 
at a “true annual interest rate” on such revolving 
charge accounts, and the rate would tend to vary 
from month to month in the course of the year. 

Mf The other type of charge referred to above, the 
add-on” or “discount” method of charge, is gener- 
ally used in the installment credit field by banks, 
retailers, and sales finance companies which pur- 
chase installment contracts from retailers, This 
erg involves the calculation of dollar charges, 
fea 5. a number of dollars per $100 of the 
add pep Pa balance to be financed. It is pro- 
‘or, almost without exception, in the laws 
regulating installment selling of cars and other 

durable goods, 
pies of the oldest and best known organizations 
WEL in financing educational expenses is the 
Prete wned subsidiary of a sales finance company. 
ey y since the parent organization is primarily 
e business of acquiring installment contracts 
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from retailers, it uses the “add-on” method of stat- 
ing its charges, To enable the prospective customer 
to calculate total dollar charges, it indicates that 
a factor, such as 4 per cent, is to be applied to the 


total amount to be financed. It does not imply 
that such a factor is a “true annual interest rate.” 

Our wholly owned subsidiary, Education Funds 
Inc., does not advertise “rates” in any manner for 
several reasons. First, we are convinced that rela- 
tively few people understand the concepts of inter- 
est rates and finance rates, and fewer still make 
their decisions on the basis of “rates.” Second, we 
offer plans which cover the financing of educational 
expenses with advances occurring over periods vary- 
ing from one to four years, These may be repaid 
over periods varying from nine months to 72 months. 
Obviously, the components of the necessary charge 
attributable to compensation for money advanced, 
services performed, and insurance coverage vary 
substantially from contract to contract, 

Thus, we find it to be most consistent with ac- 
cepted business practices to provide a table, or series 
of tables, showing the monthly payment required, 
for contracts of varying amounts, to be repaid under 
varying conditions. The customer can select the ap- 
propriate monthly payment, and multiply by the 
number of payments to arrive at a total. Compari- 
son of this total with the amount to be financed 
and insured leaves a remainder which is the total 
charge. The customer is then in a position to de- 
termine whether the insurance provisions of the 
contract and the convenience of paying monthly 
out of income are worth the cost. 

To express the total dollar charge (or components 
of the total) as a “true annual interest rate” of the 
amount of educational cost financed would be con- 
fusing, inaccurate, and misleading. The necessary 
total charge varies depending upon the amount to 
be financed, the period of time over which repay- 
ment is to occur, and the character of the insurance 
package provided. For example, on contracts in 
which EFI agrees to provide funds over a four-year 
period (even though the parent dies the next day), 
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the insurance coverage (and charge) is necessarily 
much greater proportionately than in a contract 
providing for an advance of funds over a one-year 
period. 

This comment has been confined to the criticism 
made by Dr. Hood of materials which “list . . . de- 
ceptively low rates,” which “would be advertised” 
in a misleading manner. The rest of Dr. Hood’s 
letter consists of his judgment that counselors 
should avoid recommending installment type fi- 
nancing. He sets forth the rates at which, in his 
opinion, funds can be obtained from various sources. 
However qualified he may be to render such a 
judgment—I am sure he will admit that his treat- 
ment does not provide a comprehensive statement 
of the rationale of installment financing as com- 
pared with other methods of handling educational 
expenses. The writer believes that counselors are 
entitled to such a more comprehensive statement 
and will submit it, anticipating that the Editor will 
find it of interest to his readers and worthy of 
publication. 

Ernst A. DAUER 

Director of Consumer Credit Studies 
Household Finance Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Well, Anyway, | Got All B's! 


“Well, anyway, I got all B's.” Joe Pilgrim looked 
again at his report card. “Not bad, not bad at all. 
Of course, Dad will still find something to beef 
about. And I had expected an A in math, but still 
not bad. Better than last time anyway. All B’s. 
Keep this up and I'll get into State easy.” He 
looked again at the proud list. 


English B Mrs. Absolute 
Physical Education B Mr. Discipline 
History B Mr. Therapy 
General Mathematics B Miss Curve 
Wood Shop B Mr. Pragmatic 
Music B Miss Abnegation 


Mrs. Absolute, English teacher, yawned and looked 
at the clock. “Quarter past twelve and two more 
classes to grade. Why in God’s name doesn’t Bill 
get that promotion—no more grade books!” Mrs. 
Absolute worried about lots of things at school. 
Discipline, textbooks, complex-compound sentences, 
gum chewing, lots of things. She never worried 
about giving grades though. It always seemed very 
clear to her. Ninety-100 was an A; 80-90 was a B, 
Pilgrim was one of the students who knew gram- 
mar—all his tests proved it. His essay writing and 
his speech—oh, that speech—left many questions 
about his ability to use what he knew—but that was 
another question. Anyway, how could you give an 
83 or a 67 to speech heard in hallways. Such speech 
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wasn’t really a part of “Seventh grade English" 
it was—well, something else. Something not a pai 
of Mrs. Absolute’s concern. She sometimes 
gretted that number grades were not still 
C was so muddy; 76 so clear! A platonic pictur 
her mind shone brightly—“76"! “Now then, 
Pilgrim. What a dull boy. Clean, quiet, u 
imaginative. Without access to the encyclopedia 
he’d never get anything done. Good speller, though. 
Work always in on time, too. Margins neat. Wri 
ing legible. Five homework assignments all 
that’s 25 points. Ten spelling exams—7, 4,—divi 
by 3—17 altogether. Final exam 93! Must hi 
been something wrong with that exam. Lo 
mark was 88. Well, anyway, that all averages 
to—81. Eighty-one—a B by one point. A “B” f 
boy who “he don’ts” and “it ain’ts” all over 
place. Still he did get 81 and I have to be 


Facts are facts. B it is. Mary Proctor 9% 
and -6....” | 
Mr. Discipline, physical education teat 


hunched over his desk his pen awkwardly fitting 
thick fingers. “I’d like a cigarette. A job W 
you can’t smoke is not really a man’s job. Da 
I wish the Packers had made me an offer. Aln 
all-conference and not even an offer. 

now—27. You don’t break in at 27.” Mr. Disciplin 
sometimes wondered what his marks were suppo 
to mean. Somewhere he remembered hearing 
physical education was concerned with charai 
development. Character meant “being responsib! 
“being mature”—in short “doing what you were tol 
to do.” He had long ago worked out an elaborati 
system of translating “character” into gradations 0 
excellence. He agreed that there were other kind! 
of grades—based he supposed on knowing thini 
but only half the duality concerned him. “W 
let's see, where was I. Oh yes, second per 
Parker, Pencher, Pilgrim—Joe Pilgrim. I wonde 
which one he is. All that bull they give you abou 
getting to know your students. I'd like to see th en 
get to know 60 seventh graders that you see for 
period a day. Well, here it all is. At least I 
a good office assistant this year, Three “no strips 
one “talking in ranks,” one “no gym shoes.” I wot 
der if he’s that little blond kid who missed tha 
pass. But they all miss passes. Three, one, añ 
one—that’s a B. George Quarrels—.” 

Mr. Therapy, history teacher, studied the gt 
book carefully. Mr. Therapy took his grad 
responsibility very seriously. To him a grade m 
little sense except in terms of the potentiality 
the individual who received it, Basically he tho! 
of a grade as a reward—which he was free to 
or withhold—a reward for a student who was “doin 
the best he could.” Mr. Therapy had a chro 
but wavering faith in tests and in data contail 
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in the cumulative folder as evidence of what a 
student could reasonably be expected to do. But 
no matter how he dodged he found grading a 
lonely and absurd experience. The A’s and B’s fell 
without a ripple into an indifferent sea. “Pilgrim— 
1Q 105; reading grade placement 6.9; health prob- 
lems—none; home—father—truck driver, mother 
—housewife, siblings—none; vocational goal—en- 
gineer; interest inventory—science, outdoors, music. 
Poor Joe. Polite, shy. Ought to refer him to the 
counselor—he’s too polite. Father probably trying 
to compensate through him. Only child. Remem- 
ber that current event he had about the monkeys— 
that was weird, must mean something. Next semes- 
ter I’m taking abnormal psychology. Have to un- 
derstand the dynamics of these kids. His mother 
came to Open House—trying to make up for that 
father likely. Nobody enjoys being a truck driver. 
Remember those two summers. Teaching—that’s 
the deal. Joe must not know any history at all— 
final exam 15! Two extra papers—one from the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, one from the Reader’s Di- 
gest. He needs encouragement though. Engineer— 
that’s pitiful. He’ll be lucky if he doesn’t end up 
a truck driver. B? Yes, that’s just right—en- 
couragement but not too unrealistic. B. That 
10 hours I spent going through the cumulative rec- 
ords really pays off at grading time. Alice Ross. 
Now, there’s a well-adjusted girl—.” 

Miss Curve, mathematics teacher, checked the 
slide rule. “Standard deviation 19.36. That means 
175 and over, A. Below 142, C. O.K. Now... Joe 
Pilgrim. Twenty-nine out of a possible 35 for 
homework,” Fifteen minutes later she had com- 
pleted her calculations. “Quizzes 63. Exam 74. 
Oral work—the whole thing 173.7. B. This is 
really the best class I've had here. Joe Pilgrim 
would be a strong A in any other group in the 
School. Still—.” She returned to her figures. Miss 
Curve used to be puzzled at grading time. Her 
logical mind told her there was no intrinsic “C-ness” 
ina 75. But what to use in place of the traditional 
Scheme? Then one happy day she heard about the 
normal curve, Since then her head had contained 
4 beautiful bell shape unmatched on her body. The 
inal curve—it made everything so clear, so clean, 
Pi ties ae Statistical rituals cleansed her spirit and 
ies ae her sleep. _Her slide rule had replaced 
isa mies Rigid? No, right! She never 
Psia ve was “real” but if she had, her answer 

ave been sure—what is more real than a 
Standard score! “Yes, that’s right 19.36 and 15 
Per cent A’s. B it is!” 
au Pragmatic, woodshop teacher, was hurrying. 
ee {9 be Bt ine plant by seven. He wished he 
i quit this “moonlighting” but with a sick 

© and three kids and a teacher's salary. “Joe 
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Pilgrim. Tie rack. Book ends, Measurements—A. 
Design—C. Attitude—C. Workmanship—D. Should 
be a C. Still, too many C’s and kids stop signing up, 
The principal might decide he didn’t need a wood- 
shop teacher. The metal shop teacher seems to 
give everybody A’s and B’s. If I graded as easy 
as he does, the kids would flock into my classes, 
Trouble is he has no standards. Whole school is 
getting like that. Rickover is right.” When Mr. 
Pragmatic had first worked as a cabinet maker he 
knew a good job when he saw one. But a good job 
depended on the design—not always his, the wood— 
chosen by someone else, the speed of the work— - 
sometimes set by others. Finally, it became clear 
to him—though he never heard of Fromm—that the 
market-place determined the values, What was 
“right” could be told from what was “wrong” by 
counting the pay-off, He was still counting. “Well, 
let’s see. ... I've already given 12 C's in that 
class. Three D’s too. Plenty of room for a B, 
B! Bill Raleigh. Book ends. Footstool—.” 

Miss Abnegation, music teacher, adjusted the car- 
riage on her typewriter. She always took her grade 
books apart, typed in the grades, and reassembled 
them. Neater—much neater! Thing worth doing 
is worth doing well. Miss Abnegation liked being 
liked. Many students told her how much they en- 
joyed her classes. Principals and supervisors told her 
about things like “social responsibility,” “‘institu- 
tional goals,” and worst of all, “standards.” She 
really enjoyed talking with the students more than 
with administrators. Her grading system gave her 
no guilt but it did take a lot of explaining some- 
times. People would be authoritarian she found— 
especially teachers! Her approach was to believe in 
people—and the simpler, more “natural,” the people 
the easier she found believing. Music, of course, was 
different. A wooden stick pounding on a hollow log 
did very little for her. “Joe Pilgrim,” She turned 
to a stack of cards. Here it was. Answers to three 
questions. “What I most liked about Music I— 
‘Chance to sing Western songs.’ What I most dis- 
liked about Music I—Not enough Western songs.” 
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What my grade should be in Music IB.” “B! 
He can’t sing! He pushes! He never learns the 
words!” Slowly principle replaced passion. “Still 
who am J to judge another human being. And the 
only meaningful evaluation is self-evaluation. That 
course in guidance taught me that at least. Be 
indirective—no, nondirective. What was it the book 
said—‘Be accepting not expecting.’ Yes, that’s good. 
B” 

Joe waved his card as he came in the door. “Mom, 
here’s my report card, I did good—real good. No 
A’s though, but, well anyway, I got all B’s.” 

BUFORD STEFFLRE 
Assistant Professor 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Tongue-in-Cheek Department 

The following case study presents some problems 
encountered in longitudinal counseling that may be 
of some interest to counselors engaged in counseling 
prospective counselors, 

John came to me several years ago. He had just 
graduated with an M.A. in education specializing 
in guidance, His problem, as he explained it, was 
that in interviews with various high schools he 
found that he lacked a subject-matter specialty to 
qualify for a counseling position. Since most coun- 
selors, John found, are expected to teach part of the 
time, John’s problem was that he had not acquired 
sufficient subject matter training. Together we ex- 
amined his problem and mutually came to realize 
that John must return to school for further work 
in a subject area, His subject area choice was sci- 
ence, 

‘The next year John reappeared explaining that 
while he had now the necessary subject matter 
training he found in recent interviews with prospec- 
tive high school employers that he lacked sufficient 
training in statistics, Original rapport in our first 
counseling session had been soundly established, so 
that we quickly came to the conclusion that John 
must return again to school for additional statisti- 
cal training. 

The third year I saw John he came into my of- 
fice quite embarrassed. He explained that while he 
had now completed his subject-matter training and 
statistical training he now found that he lacked be- 
ing a counseling specialist. Recent interviews with 
prospective employers revealed that John was nei- 
ther a yocational nor college counseling specialist. 
He had no sooner completed his account, when, by 
just looking at each other, we knew what was 
needed to be done. John returned to school for 
further work. 

In the course of the next several years John and 

I came to realize that he was deficient in areas of 
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personal problem guidance, sociology and anthro- 
pology, public relations, and clinical experience. 
As he was getting on in years and his age was be- 
ginning to be against him, we reexamined his goals 
and together came up with newer more realistic 
goals. John returned to school, completed his doc- 
torate writing a dissertation entitled, Some Public 
Relation Problems of a Clinical Counselor Special- 
izing in Science for College-Bound Students, and is 
now teaching theory and practice of guidance at 
the university. 
Last I heard, John was very well adjusted and ex- 
periencing complete vocational satisfaction. 
MITCHELL SCHOROW 
Teacher, Nichols Junior High 
Evanston, Illinois 


A Portable Intercommunications System 
A Useful Counselor-Training Device 

The current interest in guidance and counseling 
has been a tremendous stimulus to the field as a 
whole. Training programs have been studied and 
updated and new techniques introduced which 
have resulted in better educated and more effective 
guidance counselors. 

However, progress is generally achieved at a 
price. For example, large universities are able to 
invest in such teaching devices as costly closed-cir- 
cuit television installations and/or complexes of 
clinical rooms with one-way vision mirror or screen 
arrangements. These modern teaching and train- 
ing facilities are most desirable to be sure but are 
generally financially out of the question for the 
smaller college. 

It would be a very serious error to form the con 
clusion that many small institutions do not have 
adequate training facilities for nothing could be 
further from the truth. However, most of them 
are faced with the need either to expand existing 
facilities or to develop inprovisations in order fot 
expanding student bodies to receive training and 
learning experiences comparable to those found be 
many large universities. Improvisations are partic: 
ularly important and essential where building pr 
grams are unable to keep pace with expanding €n 
rollments, 

At Stephen F. Austin State College we were faced 
with a situation where we had excellent facilities 
but in limited supply and it was necessary for us to 
improvise in order to overcome this situation. We 
have five clinical rooms with one-way vision mit 
rors where we are able to observe various sorts © 
guidance, counseling and clinical activities. How 
ever, we wished to expand our facilities for critique 
of counseling interviews as rapidly as possible in 
order to be able to work with more than five stt 
dents at one time. Our guidance and counseling 
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Parts List—One-Way "Intercom" 


rl Cy Ca 0.01 mfd., 500 volt disc ceramic con- 
lensers 
ba vw mfd., 600 volt tubular paper condenser 
aaa F ee 20 mfd., 25 volt electrolytic con- 
e Rin X Sin TVL-3210 or equivalent 
a aa riple 20 mfd., 150 volt electrolytic con- 
a pee prague TVL-3433 or equivalent 
ui. mmfd., 1000 volt disc ceramic condenser 
BA Res ‘op-Hat” Silicon rectifier, 130 volts, 500 ma, 
1 */eamp “Slo-Blo” 8AG fuse 
be Je phono” jacks 
y E PM speaker, Quam 8A07 or equivalent 
és x a sramic microphone, E-V 712 or equivalent 
a “phono” plug 


Par 74 i 

a wa AC line cord with plug 

Re ie ont Mewat Rest Oe 

= 0.47 » » » 

ae Ps "volume control, audio taper 
i 00 ohm, */2-watt resistor 

Re 0.1 megohm, ” ” 

RE O44), » » 
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6 April 1961 
Rs: 680 ohm, if mi ‘ 
R,: 47,000 ohm, A m 
Ry: 10,000 ohm, hy i 
n? 680 ohm, M ied 


Sı: SPST switch (attached to yolume control) 
To: Output transformer, Merit A-2932 or equiva- 


lent 
Ta: Power transformer, Merit P-3046 or equiva- 


lent 
Va Va: 6661 tubes (Heavy-duty 6BH6's) 


Va: 6AK6 tube 
Parts not shown in schematic diagram: 


3—7-pin minature tube sockets with shields 

1—fuse holder for $AG fuse 

1—miniature amplifier foundation (chassis and cab- 
inet), Bud CA-1754 or equivalent 

1—25-fot. microphone cable extension 

1—book amplifier decalcomanias 

Miscellaneous screws, nuts, lock washers, flat 

washers, rivets, hookup wire, solder, lacquer, rub- 


ber feet, etc. 
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staff studied the situation and determined that 
some sort of portable intercommunications system 
would probably furnish the solution to our prob- 
lem. 

A portable intercommunications system would 
make it possible for our staff to utilize classrooms, 
offices, or any other vacant space for interviewing 
purposes. Thus, we would be able to place a micro- 
phone in the rooms selected for an interview and 
the speaker or listening portion of the apparatus in 
an adjoining room. 

With this general plan in mind we commissioned 
the Barbee Radio Laboratory of Nacogdoches, 
Texas, to develop a circuit that would give us the 
sensitive performance we would need and would at 
the same time stand up under the punishment and 
misuse which apparatus of this sort is usually sub- 
jected to by students and teachers alike. 

The accompanying diagram (Ficure 1) represents 
the circuit developed for us by Mr. Barbee. The 
apparatus is campact, and generally portable. 
Aside from the general ruggedness of the design we 
specified that a jack should be included in the cir- 
cuit in order that we could plug in a tape recorder 
or ear phones and monitor in this fashion and at 
the same time turn the speaker off. This feature 
is most effective. 

There are many ideas or notions which would be 
excellent if people would only use them, Many de- 
partment chairmen will privately confide that they 

frequently wish that their staff would use the avail- 
able apparatus more frequently. This, however, 
has not proven to be the case with our portable in- 
tercommunciation systems. There seems to be 
something attractive or compelling about them 
which makes our staff want to experiment with 
their use. Also, we are finding that graduate stu- 
dents also are showing keen interest in them, 
However, best of all, our five-man staff is now able 
to handle as many as 11 interview critiques at one 
time by various combinations of our five one-way- 
vision mirror-equipped clinical rooms, three tape 
recorders, and our three new portable intercom- 
munication systems. 

One unexpected outcome from our new ap- 
paratus is that the intercommunications systems are 
finding useful roles in our psychology classes as well 
and are also being considered as part of the instru- 
mentation of a research problem now being de- 
veloped. 

We are very pleased with the performance of the 
Barbee portable intercommunication system and 
the designer has agreed that anyone who wishes to 
use the circuit to build such apparatus may do so. 

Juvson Warre 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
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The Shifting Image 
of the Counseling Psychologist 


What follows is not a neat statistical analysis of 
responses to a questionnaire. Not a single matrix 
is rotated, not a single F is derived. What follows 
is a report of some painful observations made by 
an old-fashioned counselor who counsels. 

Because of an urgent necessity to fill a position of 
senior counselor in a college counseling center, we 
participated in the professional tribal ritual of the 
extended employment interview with a fair num- 
ber of newly inducted members of the counseling 
tribe. They had either recently received or were 
about to receive the doctoral certificates entitling 
them to the practice of their chosen profession. 

When it was explained that senior staff members 
in this center customarily spent at least half their 
time in direct counseling with clients who came 
voluntarily for assistance, a look of pain mixed 
with bewilderment crossed their shiny young brows. 
“You mean you supervise the counseling of interns 
for about half your time, don’t you?” they would 
ask. 

The explanation that partially skilled counselors, 
just out of counselor training, were expected to 
counsel with, perhaps, considerable supervision to 
help sharpen their limited skills seemed to leave 
them dissatisfied. Where, then, had they expected 
their training to be used? 

It turns out that these beginning counselors really 
didn’t wish to begin counseling. Instead they saw 
themselves as teaching courses in a counselor train- 
ing program, supervising interns in counseling, and 
directing doctoral dissertations or at least master's 
theses, but not too many. One candidate pointed 
out with some pride that the senior staff at the in- 
stitution which provided his training were rarely 
scheduled for more than three counseling hows 
per week. Another indicated that it was not unus 
ual for a staff member working on a research pro- 
ject to be relieved of all counseling for a semestet 
or two, 

Nor is this attitude confined to counselors seek 
ing college positions. Those seeking secondary 
school work (both those trained at the doctoral and 
master's level) wish to become directors of student 
personnel work or deans, They wish to determine 
policy, plan and execute programs (with adequate 
administrative help, of course) consult with teaches 
and parents, and carry on some research (for which 
they are rarely adequately equipped) which will in 
fluence the total school program, but they see 
themselves as counseling only occasionally and only 
with the “difficult” cases. 

Now where does this leave the practice of coum 
seling? In the secondary schools, counseling seems 
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to have been returned to the classroom teacher by 
default. The failure of highly specialized profes- 
sionals to assume their major role effectively has 
been rationalized by school administrators, instruc- 
tional staff, and counselors themselves in articles 
and books purporting to show that a central role of 
instruction is guidance. The counseling function 
in colleges is carried on principally by deans, dorm- 
itory personnel, religious advisors, medical staff, 
and the faculty. The work of college counseling 
centers seems to have its focus upon the training of 
interns and the overproduction of “research” 
whose principal products are new MMPI scales and 
evaluations of the counseling process based upon 
judgments of “experts” (i.e: other half-trained 
graduate students). This, also, is rationalized on 
the grounds that (1) there are not enough qualified 
Counselors to go around, hence we must deyote a 
large proportion of our time to training them and 
(2) we know so little about the counseling process 
and the behavior it is designed to change that we 
must study the process in order to be able to train 
others to work more effectively. This latter notion, 
Which, heaven knows, is true enough, has led to 
some mighty ridiculous activity. 

“Research” in counseling with too few exceptions 
has been instrument and technique oriented. Now 
applied research has significant contributions to 
make in our field. But a first essential of such ap- 
Plication is something to apply. Research workers 
M counseling seem to be characterized by an inno- 
cence of basic behavior theory bordering on the 
pathological and singular disregard for the essen- 
tial methodologies of sound research. The prod- 
ucts of such a blend are test-item construction with 
biased sample validation, questionnaire reports of 
the type: “how did you like your counseling experi- 
ence” or “how do you like yourself now,” and mass 
Counting activities fed into electric brains which re- 
port out precisely what was reported in. Guessing 
Bames seem to have replaced serious hypothesis gen- 
eration and testing. 

J The consequence of all this has been the lower- 
T of the status of the counseling psychologist 
Which one reads about so frequently in the profes- 
Sional literature. One needs to wonder, of course, 
yee lowering of the status is a consequence 
Ga, ind of performance or if the performance 
aia nfequence: of the low status. Which is the 
Wi n and which the egg is of small import. 
at matters is that a new beginning be found. 

Tf we believe that the field of counseling psychol- 
98y can provide human beings with some machin- 
ery. for channeling talents and drives into more 
Productive courses of action, if we hold that this ar- 
tistic science can, through releasing an additional 
measure of social creativity, produce a j.n.d. in the 
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sum of human satisfaction, then we must seek ways 
of insuring that counselors are well trained and, 
once trained, that they practice their profession. 

How may this be accomplished? Effective train- 
ing in any area has among its principal outcomes 
(1) the establishment of the teacher as a model and 
(2) the acceptance, in part at least, of the teacher's 
value system as it involves the area of study, It 
would not be too difficult to infer from the atti- 
tudes of the interviewed candidates what the 
attitudes of their instructors must be. This suggests 
that counselor trainers (or counselor educators, if 
you prefer the more elegant term) are presenting 
an image involving administrative, research, and 
teaching behavior, but little in the way of counsel- 
ing behavior. Apparently the satisfaction of their 
needs must be achieved through activities other 
than counseling, and this model is presented as 
having high value to the trainees. The blame, if 
blame can be assigned in this argument, falls then 
to the counselor trainers. 

But not entirely. Part of the present set of at- 
titudes were built into these people before they en- 
tered the counseling field. They appear to have 
been recruited from a group of persons with con- 
flicting motives involving high social service and 
high status drives. In our culture one rarely 
achieves the goals of both directly and simultane- 
ously. Yet the nature of our culture and the pres- 
ent counseling psychologist sub-culture tends to 
glorify the symbols of status at the expense of the 
satisfaction of the social service drive. Further- 
more in recent years less emphasis has been placed 
upon the satisfaction of the social service drive 
through the applications of science to our work 
with clients. The “love and kisses” approach to 
problem solving in counseling seems to be replac- 
ing a mastery of more rational hypothesis construc- 
tion and analysis. As a consequence, initial selec- 
tion of counselor trainees and the subsequent selec- 
tion resulting from the training which separates out 
the scientists from the artists, produces the present 
day narcissistic counselor. What seems to be re- 
quired here is an initial selection designed to se- 
cure socially oriented scientists. With a sufficient 
number of these in the training programs the in- 
structors will be forced to change the model they 
expose. It takes some courage to select this sort of 
student for training. 

And it requires a commitment to : 
which we have tried to present here, that the main 
business of the counseling psychologist, counselor, 
or guidance worker is to counsel. 

Henry WEITZ 

Director, Bureau of Testing and Guidance 
Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


FOUNDATIONS OF GUIDANCE, by Carroll H. 
Miller. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1961. 450 pp. plus index. $6.00 


Kipling once wrote: 


I keep six honest serving-men: 

(They taught me all I knew) 

Their names are What and Where and When 
And How and Why and Who. 


|" Is probably not a matter of public record 

just what the servant situation is in the 
author's household but in this book he has 
certainly given convincing testimony that it 
is his intent to make maximum use of these 
six servants in behalf of that thaumaturgical 
complex called guidance. 

Intended as a first-course graduate text in 
guidance, Foundations of Guidance pursues 
two basic questions: what is guidance and 
how good is it? In contrast to the bulk of 
guidance books coming off the press these 
days, however, this quest for identity and ex- 
cellence explores the Why rather than the 
How. The title is well chosen because it is 
to the foundations, those deep understand- 
ings and insights which undergird truly ef- 
fective guidance, to which the author has di- 
rected his efforts. The emphasis through- 
out is upon concepts rather than techniques, 
with particular reference to guidance in 
schools, 

The deep roots of American guidance are 
traced back to their European origins in 
the development of modern science and the 
impact of the industrial revolution upon so- 
cial classes. The contributions to guidance 
principles represented by the educational 

hilosophies of Jefferson, Franklin, and 
PERY are re-examined in light of current 
practices, particularly the manpower utiliza- 

tion concept and the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. A short but adequate chapter 
on the historical development of guidance 
in this country brings the reader quickly up 
to date. 

The wide-spreading roots of American 
guidance are conceptualized into the con- 
temporary culture as personnel workers 
have become involved with problems of oc- 

cupational- prestige, social stratification, 
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mental health, and conflicting social values. 
And throughout both the historical and 
contemporary development of guidance 
runs the central problem of the reciprocal 
relationship between the individual and the 
culture of which he is a part. This re- 
lationship—which the author has termed the 
psychological habitat—is both the ends and 
the means of the guidance process. To 
comprehend its relationship requires a va- 
riety of understandings and concepts, and 
the more significant of these Miller presents 
in a scholarly, lucid, but optimistic manner, 
returning again and again to that most fun- 
damental question: what are the values by 
which worth shall be determined? 

Occupational preference, choice, and de- 
velopment are discussed, both from the 
standpoint of the freedom of the individual 
to chart his own course as well as from con- 
sideration of the cultural, sociological, and 
economic limitations which impinge upon 
that freedom. 

Perhaps the most stimulating—and to test 
publishers, probably bothersome—chaptet 
deals with the identification, measurement, 
and posed of abilities. One sentence 
may be illustrative, “In the present state 0 
affairs, secondary school counselors and 
other guidance  pemonnel would seem to be 
extremely ill-advised if they undertake to 
predict success or failure of an individual in 
a particular job for the long range on the 
aay of presently measurable abilities” (P. 

Another chapter deals with the measure 
ment of interests and values, and, although 
the section devoted to interests is a distinct 
contribution to the literature, the section on 
interests as clues to the values which the sí 
is willing to reveal is perhaps the most pro 
Vocative in the book. In spite of the at 
thor’s skepticism regarding the validity of 


predictions, this reviewer’s crystal ball indi- | 


cates that this is a lead which other guidance 
authors will quickly follow. It is hope 
that they may devote some attention to # 
problem which Miller has not included- 
into what categories or types may interest 
be divided? Are the Kuder and Strong 
factors the final answer? 
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The evaluation of guidance outcomes 
is by no means neglected, since throughout 
the book hundreds of research studies are 
carefully summarized and cautiously in- 
terpreted to document the points made. 
Indeed, it is the masterful blending of re- 
search findings and philosophic conceptuali- 
zations which make this perhaps the most 
significant publication in the guidance field 
in 1961. 

It is seldom that a guidance book is writ- 
ten with such literary craftsmanship, both 
in sentence structure and organization. 
Frequent summaries add much to its value 
as a textbook, and the bibliographies make 
it possible for the reader to locate primary 
source data easily. 

This is a book that raises more questions 
about guidance than it answers and is there- 
fore recommended to serious practitioners 
of the guidance art, be they beginners or 
masters. With refreshing candor the au- 
thor examines the characteristics of the cur- 
rent school guidance foundation and, by so 
doing, probes for indications of what it may 
become, 

It is this reviewer's opinion that Kipling 
would approve of the use Miller has made 
of his six serving men.—LauRENcE L. BEL- 
ANGER, Consultant in Guidance, California 
State Department of Education. 
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Group GUIDANCE: PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
tices, by Jane Warters. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1960. 428 pp. $6.25. 


HIS NEW WORK on grou idance is pre- 
E in three che: The first ge 
background material, from social psycholo- 
gists and others, covering what is known 
about group function and leadership. Part 

Presents principles and techinques: 
Stoup discussion, sociometry, role playing 
and sociodrama, and group counseling. 
Part III discusses how applications can be 
made of the materials presented, in group 
guidance, student government, recreational 
groups, assemblies, class parties, school 
camps, and school trips. 

.. Dr. Warter’s enthusiasm for group work 
1s clearly conveyed in her new book, yet she 
recognizes and warns of the limits and pos- 
aos dangers of working with groups. She 
Clearly prefers that an individual's test 
scores be given him privately, although he 
Ought to have been prepared for under- 
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standing his own scores throu, up dis- 
cussion of fictional test po EoD has | 
brought together telling resources to sup- 
port her strongly presented thesis that there _ 
should be eae planning and student 
leadership, as well as student participation, 
in the group's activities. She does not hesi- 
tate to take a stand on issues and to criticize 
published material with which she disa- 

ees, í 
If one looks for items to criticize, he 
might complain that occasionally Dr. War- 
ters has the knack of listing several key tech- 
niques, or approp aes or ideas, all in one | 
sentence. The hasty reader is more likely to 
miss these than had they been treated sepa- 
rately with a sentence or paragraph each. 
The reader looking for extensive help on oc- 
cupational group guidance, for instance, 
finds seven chapters of Hoppock’s book sum- 
marized in one sentence on page 243. This 
reader, seeking clues for group work on oc- 
cupations, is neey to be the most dis- 
appointed one. ile pertinent material 
is included, it is not all together, and the 
word “occupations” is not in the index, 
Neither is “career day,” although a fine _ 
treatment is given under “conferences.” 

The book brings together materials pre- 
viously available only in scattered readings. — 
Although some readers may quarrel with 
the need for some of the terminology 
brought in from the social sciences, Dr. 
Warters’ enthusiasm is infectious, and her 
book is stimulating reading for the group 
worker.—Josepu IL. Norton, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Graduate 
School, Alfred University. 


<> 


Tue Psycuorocy or CHARACTER DE- 

VELOPMENT, by Robert F. Peck with 
Robert J. Havighurst, et al. New York: 
ohn Wiley & Sons, 1960. xix + 267 pp. 
6.50. 


Arest in the series of reports of research 
L carried out in “prairie, City” by, the 
Committee on Human Development of the 
University of Chicago is the volume re: 
viewed here. Of the previous publications, 
Adolescent Character and Personality, by 
Havighurst and Taba (1949), is one to 
which the present work is most closely re- 


lated. 
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Essentially, The Psychology of Character 
Development reports the intensive study, 
over a period of years, of 34 children born 
in 1933, and concluding with the state of 
their development in 1950. Data were 
gathered by means of a variety of projective 
instruments and sociometric tests as well as 
interviews, questionnaires, ratings, and a 
wide range of tests of ability, interest and 
achievement. In 1949 a research team of 
10 representatives of a variety of psycho- 
social disciplines was formed for the final 
analysis of the data. Important steps taken 
by this team were the creation of an organ- 
ized framework for case analysis and the de- 
vising of rating scales for evaluating the 
cases on the aspects of personality which 
seemed to be relevant to moral behavior. 
By the use of the rating scales and giving nu- 
merical values to the scale intervals, it was 
possible to make quantitative comparisons 
within and between cases. Extensive em- 
ployment of correlational analysis then fea- 
tured the treatment of the data. 

Five character types were defined as fol- 
lows: the “amoral’—“he disregards the 
moral connotations and consequences of his 
behavior” (p. 5); the “expedient”—“pri- 
marily self-centered” (p. 5); the “conform- 
ing”—“he wants to do what others do” (p. 
6); the “‘irrational-conscientious’’—“‘con- 
formity to a code he has internalized and be- 
lieves in” (p. 7); the “rational-altruistic”— 
“wants to work constructively in some area 
and produce results useful to everyone” (p. 
9). The difficulties in classifying the pupils 
according to these types were freel recog- 
nized, and enough data were given fot each 
individual to show how imperfectly he was 
classified. Chapter III (50 P-), reporting 
three case studies, most helpfully illustrates 
the data employed and the process of inter- 
pretation. 

The influence of the family and of the 
peer group were uniquely analyzed and 
compared, resulting in the conclusion that 
“moral character is shaped predominately 
by the family” (p. 129). In only a few cases 
was substantial influence of the peer 
group perceived. 

Four dimensions of family dynamics were 
identified as follows: “Consistency of fam- 
ily life, Democracy vs. Autocracy of parental 
control, Mutual Trust and Approval among 
the child and his parents, and Leniency ys. 
Severity of parental discipline and punish- 

ment” (p. 103). The last-named dimension 
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seemed to give the researchers most trouble, 
by itself showing no significant relation to 
good character. Quite likely their difficulty 
inhered in their use of a single scale, with 
Leniency at one end (the “good” end and 
Severity at the other end (the “bad” end), 
Actually, the extreme of leniency—shielding 
and yielding, protecting and pampering— 
has been shown in plenty of case studies to 
be as harmful to the child’s character as the 
extreme of severity. Some investigators 
have met this problem by constructing a 
rating scale which accorded the same value 
to both of these extremes and which recog- 
nized as the optimum discipline the golden 
mean between those extremes. 

The contribution of this research lies es- 
pecially in its reinforcement of the general- 
ization that the influence of the child’s 
home is so dominant in the formation of his 
character that it is difficult to find other and 
later forces which have much effect. 
Whereas the celebrated studies of the Glu- 
ecks and of Powers and Witmer demon- 
strated this principle for the delinquent end 
of the scale, Peck’s report shows the princi- 
ple to apply with equal force at every level 
of morality. Hence, the author says, “this 
suggests that the only realistic, efficient way 
of really insuring good character is to some- 
how work with parents, before and soon af- 
ter the child is born” (p. 162), This is a 
large order, and we have to ask, if it is diffi- 
cult to change the children, can we expect 
to mould the parents?—PercivaL W. HuT- 
SON, Professor of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


<> 


EDUCATION IN THE FORMING OF AMERICAN 
Society, by Bernard Bailyn. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press; 
1960. xvi + 147 pp. $3.50. 


Tse Creative Inprvipuat, by Harriet E. 
Peet. New York: The Ronald Press Co» 
1960. xi + 188 pp. $4.50. 


EDUCATION AND THE HUMAN QUEST, by 
Herbert A. Thelen. New York: Harpe" 
& Bros., 1960. 244 pp. $4.75. 


PLAIN TALK FROM A Campus, by John A. 
Perkins. Newark, Del.: University of 
Delaware Press, 1959; New York: Uni 
versity Publishers, Inc., 1960. vii + 195 
pp. $.95. 
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Universtry ADULT EpucaTion, by Renee 
& William Petersen. A project planned 
and directed by Warren Rovetch. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1960. xx + 288 


pp. $5.50. 


'HE VOLUME by Bailyn is made up of two 

provocative essays prepared as an out- 
growth of a conference held in Williams- 
burg and sponsored by the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture. The 
volume is the third in the Needs and Op- 
portunities for Study series of the Institute. 
The first essay traces the roles of the family, 
church, community, and the economy in 
the transformation of American education 
from patterns developed in the traditional 
European culture to patterns appropriate to 
the New World. A most interesting point 
made in this essay is that the treatments of 
the history of education by Cubberly and 
other educators were so biased by enthusi- 
astic attempts to trace the origins of public 
education that the actual forces and stages 
of development were ignored or misinter- 
preted. The second essay is bibliographical 


in nature and points up the many, gaps 
which need further study and also indicates 
something of the materials available. 
While informative, the volume is, as was 
intended, more in the nature of a call for 
further study of the history of American 
education than a definitive study of it. 
The volume by Harriet E. Peet which is 
subtitled, A Study of New Perspectives in 
American Education, was commissioned by 
the American Project of the Center for In- 
ternational Studies at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. It is addressed to all 
readers who have the welfare of our future 
citizens at heart. In the scope of 188 pages 
of which 12 are devoted to index and bibli- 
ography, the author considers such diverse 
though related topics as: the develop- 
ment of personality, ethical ideals, delin- 
quency, counseling, learning, television 
teaching, the use of tests, trends in educa- 
tion at all levels, and numerous other topics. 
The theme seems to be that of the impor- 
tance and necessity of the devoo Se of a 
creative attitude toward life which will lead 
“to self-fulfillment and social competence. 
Despite the extensive list of references, 
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many of which are of the textbook type, the 
scope of the volume forces the author into 
a superficial treatment of most topics. 
Professor Thelen addresses himself 
to something of the same theme as does 
Harriet Peet, but is rather more specific in 
proposing a program of action. Thelen 
starts from the conviction that education is 
at least 50 years behind the social sciences. 
He sees modern education as emphasizing 
memorization or acquiring of knowledge 
and argues that it should become a process 
of inquiry. He argues in coherent, interest- 
ing, and stimulating fashion that, “Part of 
the knowledge of greatest educational value 
is knowledge of how to participate more ef- 
fectively in these kinds of inquiry” (p. 85). 
By “these kinds of inquiry” he refers to per- 
sonal inquiry, group investigation, and re- 
flective action. To these he adds a fourth 
“model,” skill development. Much of the 
volume is given over to consideration of 
how these models can be adapted to educa- 
tion. He argues that the three methods of 
inquiry must be separately dealt with in 
their own terms in such a way as to facilitate 
each other. In so doing, he places great em- 
phasis on group interaction, He concludes 
reasonably that the schools cannot do the 
educational job alone. A major reason for 
the shackles with which he sees schools 
loaded down is to be found in the lack of 
broad and enduring purposes in the com- 
munity. Thelen draws heavily upon exper- 
iences in various community and University 
of Chicago projects; he writes persuasively 
and with copious illustrations based on 
these experiences. Everyone concerned 
with education would benefit from contact 
with his views, but it is doubtful that many 
teachers could cope with education of the 
model that he depicts; it is doubtful that 
many communities would stand for it. Fi- 
nally, despite his acknowledgment that the 
schools cannot do the educational job 
alone, it seems that he, like many others, is 
asking the school to do more than can rea- 
sonably be expected of it. 

Whereas the three books just commented 
upon are concerned with all levels of educa- 
tion, the volumes Med Perkins and the Peter- 
sens are more strictly concerned with higher 
education and the last with a limited Phase 
of higher education. 

The volume by Perkins presents selec- 
tions from the extensive writing and speak- 
ing of the President of the University of 
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Delaware, who draws upon his varied expe- 
rience as a teacher, researcher, state finance 
officer, and Undersecretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to discuss a wide range 
of topics and problems of higher education. 
Dr. Perkins makes a strong plea for in- 
creased support of higher education and co- 
gently argues that pettiness at this point 
will negate all our other efforts in confron- 
tation of “Big Brother Ivan.” 

Not unnaturally, because of his own ex- 
perience, Dr. Perkins is disturbed that the 
organization man, whom he finds compar- 
able to Ben Franklin in many respects, fails 
to emulate this model in public service. 
He, of course, recognizes the difficulties im- 
posed by the inadequate salaries and more 
especially by the conflicts of interest stat- 
utes. The final Chapter 15, entitled “The 
New Dictator,” calls for a commitment to 
education on the part of every citizen and 
every student and faculty member and es- 
pecially calls for complete commitment to 
learning on the part of each student. Dr. 
Perkins clearly stands for making quality 
higher education available for all who can 
benefit from it; but he makes it equally 
clear that the university provides the oppor- 
tunity for, not the assurance of, an edu- 
cation. 

The volume, University Adult Education, 
examines the significance of adult educa- 
tion and considers some of the principles 
of adult education as a prelude to a critical 
look at university adult education. An ap- 
pendix of 25 pages by Rovetch considers the 
cooperative extension program and the land 
grant system in adult education. A bibli- 
ography of 87 pages is included. 

The authors have all had extensive expe 
rience in adult education; they have ap- 
parently looked carefully into the literature 
and they have consulted at length with 
other workers in the field. Thus the vol- 
ume represents a considered and docu- 
mented study of a field of activity which has 
too often been characterized by courses an 
Programs purporting to meet almost every 
conceivable need and by acceptance of the 
existence of a program as evidence of its 
success, 

The authors, however, demonstrate that 
the low quality of some programs is not 
solely a result of the softheadedness of di- 
rectors of adult education programs. It is 
Just as often, a failure on the part of the 
university administration and faculty t0 
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give serious attention, support, and super- 

_ vision to the extension phases of the univer- 
sity’s program. Despite caustic comments 
on what now passes as university adult edu- 
cation, the authors see a definite need for 
such programs and insist only that they be 
truly of university stature. The emphasis 
on inquiry proposed by Thelen and the re- 
quirement of a real commitment to learn- 
ing as enumerated by Perkins would go far 
to correct the soft pedagogy which is per- 
haps only more obviously apparent in adult 
education.—Paut L. DressEL, Director, Of- 
fice of Institutional Research, Michigan 
State University. 


<> 


OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING For Women, by 
Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon. New 
ert. Harper & Bros., 1961. 276 pp. 


HIS IS A BOOK about women written by a 
woman and (page the editor!) reviewed 
by a woman, Its contents, however, by no 


means necessitate confinement to this largest 
of all minority groups. The book is de- 
signed, the author says, for counselors and 
administrators of counseling—and also for 
all women who have interest in planning 
for themselves, for (slip?) their daughters, 
or others. Perspective on the special nature 
of women’s problems is well expressed: 
Counselors must be fully aware of the special 
problems girls and women face in their occupa- 
tional planning and transmit this awareness to 
those they counsel. But, fortunately, their em- 
phasis on the uniqueness of the individual, a 
principle in which they are well grounded by 


their professional training, will prevent them from 


magnifying or minimizing these problems in 
dealing with any individual girl or woman who 
may experience them to a greater or lesser degree, 
Consequently, “since the basic techniques 
of vocational guidance are the same for all 
individuals regardless of sex” or, we might 
say, of any minority group membership, 
Mrs. Zapoleon has laid firm groundwork in 
describing occupational planning and voca- 
tional guidance generally, but always with 
special references to, and information rel- 
evant to, the problems of women. The first 
four chapters contain the meat of the ma- 
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terial on characteristics of women, their op- 
portunities and restrictions, occupational 
stability, and problems, while the re- 
mainder of the volume reviews programs in 
vocational guidance in all settings, describ- 
ing and illustrating their work. Through- 
out, Mrs. Zapoleon’s intense belief in vo- 
cational guidance comes through, along 
with her partisan advocacy of the method to 
and for the women for whom she is writing. 

The early chapters contain a very useful 
compilation of information from literature 
review. Mrs. Zapoleon differentiates be- 
tween facts and notions, wisely including 
the latter as important to examine because 
they exist. Physical, psychological, attitudi- 
nal characteristics of women affecting occu- 
pational adjustment, together with labor 
force Perrie panion facts and trends, are 
uniquely useful material bearing upon vo- 
cational guidance. These areas could de- 
sirably be further amplified in future edi- 
tions. 

The larger portion of the book has to do 
with vocational guidance, practices and pro- 
grams at all levels, in all settings, with all 
types of sponsorship, and for a variety of 
special problems. Sample programs or prac- 
tices are presented in considerable detail 
along with anecdotal or illustrative case ex- 
amples. The coverage is broad. The pic- 
ture of vocational guidance in the U. S. to- 
day emerges but with less emphasis upon 
professionalization and newer psychological 
and clinical approaches than some might 
wish. Least well represented, perhaps, is 
vocational counseling in colleges and uni- 
versities; furthermore, it would seem that 
already some information, especially rela- 
tive to junior colleges, is out of date. Pub- 
lic services—school and government—are 
fully developed, as are all special resources 
for women. 

With its strong emphasis on organization 
and administration of guidance practice 
and history, this book seems well suited to 
serve as a text in an introductory course in 
guidance, perhaps as a companion (!) vol- 
ume to standard texts which are less orien- 
ted to particular problems of women. To 
the practicing counselor, it constitutes, as 
one of them puts it, a “useful compen- 
dium.”—Barpara A, Kirk, Manager, Coun- 

seling Center, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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Errective Srupy, by Francis P. Robinson, 
Revised Edition. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1961. 297 pp. $4.50. 


His newly revised edition of Effective 

Study by Dr. Robinson follows the pat 
tern of the excellent original text with the 
addition of several new chapters on motiva- 
tion and the study of foreign languages. In 
the new edition, the author of this widely 
used text for improving study skills departs 
from the surface approach to effective study 
and brings into focus the psychological fac 
tors involved in motivation and habit for- 
mation. It is this happy marriage of learn- 
ing adequate techniques for study com- 
bined with developing interest, the ability 
to concentrate, and an enthusiasm for study, 
that points up the value of this book to 
both students, counselors, and teachers of 
college students. y 

Chapter Six on “Motivation to Study’ 
takes both a functional and physchologi- 
cally sound approach to the problem of 
studying. The negative factors involved in 
poor motivation are those which the writer 
has experienced in working with college 
students. These contributing factors in- 
clude: (1) really preferring ee else 
to attending college; (2) college atten ance 
as a means to an end other than learning; 
(3) distracting personal problems; (4) lazi- 
ness; (5) lack of vocational choice; and (6) 
continuing immature values. Unless the 
teacher or counselor takes into considera- 
tion these contributing factors in poor moti- 
vation and works with the student concern- 
ing these, the mere teaching of technical 
skills for studying has no real everlasting 
value for learning. It is important to €X 
plore with the students in a counseling sit 
uation the pertinent area which is con- 
tributing to poor motivation and lending 4 
much emotional reassurance and support as 
the student is ready to accept while concur 
rently lending aid in developing the me 
chanical skills and techniques necessary fot 
building effective Study skills. The coun 
selor or teacher trained in educational psy” 
chology will especially value the insights 
and experience reflected in the text in dear 
ing with the specific motivational problems 
enumerated above. Especially significant 
under the subheading “Lack of vocational 
choice as a source of poor motivation,” 1" 
this chapter is the statement that “they (the 
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students) feel it is immature to change a vo- 
cational choice late in high school or after- 
wards.” The point is correctly made that 
many students do not know their own abili- 
ties or the demands of various occupations 
and that many high school students with 
quite low intellectual ability want to pre- 
pare for professions requiring high intelli- 
gence and about 40 per cent of high school 
seniors indicate a desire to enter those pro- 
fessions which can absorb only about three 
per cent of the population. The book fur- 
ther stresses that in a change in vocational 
choice, it need only be pointed out that a 
large group of college students change their 
vocational choice while in college and that 
studies of adults in professional work and of 
these who achieve eminence showed that 
over half changed vocational choice in or 
after college. “The perceptive study skills 
specialist may, in addition to exploring the 
above motivational factors, refer students 
for further vocational counseling to a 
specialist. 

_ In Chapter Nine, the author sets forth the 
factors which contribute to making the 
study of foreign languages easy and interest- 


ing. The techniques of both learning to 
read for meaning and learning vocabulary 
and conjugation are stressed. The tech- 
niques set forth should be extremely help- 
ful to the counselor and student in an im- 
provement program. 

The writer would be remiss in objectively 
evaluating the usefulness of this fine vol- 
ume concerning effective study if she failed 
to emphasize the effective use made by the 
author of diagnostic charts, cartoons, pic- 
tures, tables, and an extensive bibliography. 
These aids are well integrated within the 
framework of each chapter. This edition 
also provides measures of work rate, note 
quality, and comprehension to be applied 
to the actual reading of Effective Study. 

In summary, the writer believes that al- 
though Dr. Robinson’s SQ3R has been 
widely adopted, widely quoted, and widely 
imitated, this revision of the original is still 
the best reference source for the conscien- 
tious teacher, counselor, and student of 
study skills—Patricta SCHILLER, Director 
of Testing and Counseling, The American 
University. 
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method, this new book goes straight to the 
heart of the matter: The approach to training 
through constant research and evaluation of 
results. 

ust as accounting and engineering are powerful 
tools of management, so is training, but only if 
it stresses the learning process—the full con- 
cept and not the gimmick. Therefore, Train- 
ing in Business and Industry offers the pertinent 
data from the field of learning and outlines 
areas of responsibility for training in industry. 
It also describes the necessary approaches for 
research, and presents and evaluates methods 
for searching out the genuine needs for training. 
INCLUDES: Training today. Organization 
Analysis. Operations Analysis. Man Analy- 
sis. Learning and industrial training. Meth- 
ods and techniques in industrial training. 
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STUTTERING AND Wuat You Can Do 
Asour It, by Wendell Johnson. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1961. ix + 208 pp. $3.95. 


HE AUTHOR of this book is perhaps the 

foremost authority on stuttering. He 
has devoted his professional life of over 30 
years to the study of the problem. The 
volume under review is a nontechnical sum- 
mary of this 30 years of research. 

The jacket of the book states that it is for 

arents, teachers, doctors, and relatives and 
riends of stutterers, and for stutterers them- 
selves. The author states that “it is a hope- 
ful book . . . based on scientific and research 
findings . . . designed to be helpful . . . 
Methods of dealing with stuttering, and of 
preventing it, have been greatly improved in 
recent years, With continuing research and 
proper education of young parents and of 
the general public, we may all but elimi- 
nate the problem in the years ahead.” (pp. 
v-vi). 

The thesis of the book is that stuttering 
develops according to the following pattern 
or sequence: (1) The child, as do all chil- 
dren, exhibits natural disfluencies in speech. 
A The parent's attention is focused upon 

1s natural disfluency and it is labeled stut- 
this happens with some par- 
ents and not with others is not entirely clear, 
Suggests that it is the anx- 


go-round.” What makes the child persist in 
and increase his speech disfluencies “is 
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what “they have learned to do in the at 
tempt to ‘conceal stuttering’ or to ‘avoid 
stuttering’” (p. 67). ; 

This theory is developed from the re- 
search with some of the elements and jn 
terest of a detective story. It is driven home | 
by repetition which barely escapes being 
monotonous. The theory is not clearly la- 
belled as such, although Johnson points out | 
that not all authorities agree with his ac 
count of the development of stuttering, 

The final two chapters of the book deal 
with how parents can help their children 
and how stutterers can help themselves! 
The former includes five Suggestions to pat | 
ents: (1) Make no issue of your child's rep: 
etitions and hesitations in speaking. (2) 
Eliminate or modify any conditions that l 
tend to make your child speak with unusual 
amounts or kinds of repetition and hesita- 
tion. (3) Do everything you can to make 
speaking rewarding and fun for your child. 
(4) Do everything you can to be a good lis- 
tener to your child. (5) Do everything you 
can to make speech a personal sharing for 
you and your child. Similarly, four recom- 
mendations are made for adult stutterers: 
(1) Be warmly accepting of your speech and 
of yourself as a person. (2) Recognize that 
the speech habits called stuttering are un- 
necessary and can be changed or eliminated. 
(3) Do more talking. (4) Work at “beinga 
normal speaker.” 

Two major questions must be raised re 
garding the book. First, how adequate is 
the theory of stuttering which is proposed? 
The theory is a simple, almost common- 
sense one, and thus has the appeal of parsi 
mony. It has none of the subtleties of a 
poychoanalyeie theory, (Parenthetically, 
ew analysts have dealt with stuttering.) It 
is essentially a phenomenological theory, | 
with stuttering being rooted in the concept | 
which one has of himself—the stutterer i | 
one whose self-perception of himself is 54 | 
stutterer. This is a theory which is thus aP | 
pealing to the reviewer. | 
. But there are some questions. If stutter | 
ing is usually the result of lay diagnos! 
then, as Johnson points out, it is oftel , 
wrong. ‘Thus it may be questioned whethe! f 
the theory is a theory o stuttering. True | 
stutterin may be something beyond the 
disfluencies with which the ai is cov: 
cerned—a point which Johnson seems t0 
recognize. Second, the book, or the re 
search summarized, was done only w! 
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children. Is confirmed stuttering in adults 
something else than this or is it only the re- 
sult of a strongly entrenched self-concept? 

The second major question to be raised 
is this: Does the book make good its prom- 
ise of hope and help to parents and to stut- 
terers? 

The results in the children studied seem 
impressive. A follow-up of 46 children la- 
belled as stutterers by their parents found 
70 per cent of them normal or nearly nor- 
mal in speech two-and-one-half years later. 
A similar follow-up of 74 cases given mini- 
mal counseling found 90 per cent to be im- 
proved or no longer considered to be a 
speech problem by parents. What did the 
counseling consist of? It included the fol- 
lowing, sandwiched in the research inter- 
view: (1) Giving information about speech 
development in children. (2) Helping the 
parent point up the facts that seemed im- 
portant in their own cases. (8) Working 
out practical suggestions for making good 
use of what they had learned in the inter- 
view-essentially the suggestions listed 
above. This would not be considered coun- 
seling by most counselors. But if it is ef- 
fective in changing perceptions of parents 
and self-concepts in children, then it must 
be recognized. But again there are some 
eion If, as seems apparent, most of 
the children, though designated as such by 
parents, were not true or at least severe 
stutterers, would this approach be effective 
with the latter? Again, the recommenda- 
tions to adult stutterers seem to verge on 
Coueism. Is there any evidence that they 
are effective? The reviewer's limited ex- 
perience with adult stutterers in psychother- 
apy suggests that stuttering is highly resist- 
ant to treatment. It appears to be, as sug- 
8ested above, a strongly entrenched self-con- 
cept, which would be unlikely to respond to 
such self-treatment. 

It is common knowledge that many of 
those who have been concerned with, and 

ave done research with, stuttering have 
been, like Johnson, stutterers themselves. 

Ost have continued as stutterers, with 
Johnson being one of the apparently few ex- 
ceptions. How did he achieve this? It 
would have been interesting if he had con- 
tinued the autobiography with which he be- 
a8 the book with an account of his own 
È ‘~or control of-stuttering. It is not 

at I question the soundness of the recom- 
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mendations for changing one’s concept of 
oneself from that of a stutterer to a normal 
speaker. It is only that it may appear to be 
deceptively simple; the analysis and sug- 
gestions seem so logical and clear. What 
one exceptional person may do for himself 
others may need long and intensive help 
with. Johnson does emphasize the impor- 
tance of seeking professional assistance, 
however. 

In spite of the questions the book raises, 
it is an excellent book for parents who are 
concerned about stuttering and might well 
be of considerable influence in preventing 
the development of stuttering in children. 
The adult stutterer will find it of help, if 
not a panacea for his stuttering. It is also a 
useful book for counselors who desire a 
brief, nontechnical summary of an impres- 
sive program of research. And for those in 
whom it provokes questions, it will stimu- 
late consultation of the research reports! for 
greater detail and perhaps lead to research 
to answer some of the questions.—C. H. 
PATTERSON, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


<> 


Factors INFLUENCING VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION OF THE BLIND, Research 
Series No. 8, by Ellen Reid. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
1960. 128 pp. $1.50. 


N THIS MASTER’s thesis, Ellen Reid at- 

tempts to identify the factors associated 
with successful vocational rehabilitation of 
the blind. She presents a variety of data on 
45 blind clients who were counseled at one 
of the state commissions for the blind. Us- 
ing case records, she classifies the rehabilita- 
tion outcomes as successful (regularly em- 
ployed), partly successful (partially self- 
supporting), and unsuccessful (no change 
in status). vate: 

While this publication identifies itself as 
research, it is largely discursive and con- 
cludes with a series of recommendations 
most of which are remotely related, if at 
all, to the data presented. There is an 


1 The onset of stuttering. Minneapolis; Universit 
of Minnesota Press, 1959. Reviewed in this Journal, 
1960, 38, 515-516. Stuttering in children and adults. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. 
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abundance of case study data presented, a 
general discussion on diagnosis, and many 
suggestions on working with the blind for 
both lay and professional persons. Re- 
searchwise, her most significant finding was 
that the unsuccessful cases were character- 
ized by long-term unresolved personality 
difficulties. She states, “... the maladjust- 
ment was (due) not so much to blindness as 
to work, or perhaps to life itself” (p. 120). 
: The reviewer's reaction to this study was 
a reminder that in the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled, conceptions and prac- 
tice are too much divorced from the main- 
stream of vocational and therapeutic 
counseling. This is reflected both in the 
counseling efforts reported upon and in the 
author’s own approach to collecting and 
evaluating her data. Counselors in high 
schools and colleges, on the other hand, 
robably suffer from a similar isolation in 
ailing to maintain liaison with welfare 
agencies that serve the disabled.—JoszpH 
Sruppins, Co-ordinator, Rehabilitation 
Coning Program, Los Angeles State Col- 
ege. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN, 
edited by Ira Iscoe and Harold Stevenson. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1960. 
viii + 172 pp. $4.00. 


HE UNiversity oF Texas celebrated its 

seventy-fifth birthday in 1958 and, as part 
of the celebration, arranged an interdisci- 
plinary conference on personality develop- 
ment in children, The present volume, 
which is ably edited by Ira Iscoe, Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Director of the 
Psychology Clinic at the University of 
Texas, and Harold Stevenson, late of the 
University of Texas but now Professor and 
Director of the Institute of Child Develop- 
ment at the University of Minnesota, in- 
cludes the six formal papers that consti- 
tuted the lecture series but excludes the 
question and discussion that must have fol- 
lowed these highly interesting presenta- 
tions, 

As is virtually always the case in such 
symposium synopses, the individual papers 
vary greatly, not only in style but also in the 
specificity of the detail included, in the 
completeness of the theoretical rationale, 
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and in the interpretations of the data pre- 
sented. There is, however, a unifying theme 
which tends to integrate the volume as five 
of the six papers are concerned with an ex- 
perimental or theoretical examination of 
the proposition that the child is father to 
the man, especially in terms of personality, 
The sixth paper, by Milton f E. Senn, 
Director of the Yale University Child Study 
Center, is a plea for an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the study of personality develop- 
ment and contains little else. 

The late Harold E. Jones, Director of the 
Institute of Human Development at the 
University of California, emphasizes in his 
paper that understanding human emotional 
behavior requires a longitudinal research 
approach, cogently citing his own research 
on the emotional development of children 
as a case in point. John E. Anderson, re- 
cently retired Director of the Institute of 
Child Development at the University of 
Minnesota, follows with an extensive report 
on a seven-year follow-up of the validity of 
various predictors of social and personal 
adjustment in youngsters aged nine to 
seventeen from a single Minnesota county. 
Robert R. Sears, Executive Head of the 
Stanford University Psychology Depart- 
ment, reports about his long-term Te 
searches on the significance of parental af 
fection on the development of conscience 1n 
young children. John W. M. Whiting, Di 
rector of the Laboratory for Human Devel 
opment at Harvard University, presents 4 
theoretical analysis of the factors involved 
in learning by identification, of how chil- 
dren learn to behave like human beings. 
Orville G. Brim, Jr., Research Sociologist at 
the Russell Sage Foundation, argues for the 
central importance of social roles in an 
comprehensive theory of personality deve” 
opment. That these five experienced an 
expert investigators should have much of 
interest to report will not surprise those far 
miliar with their earlier writings. 

Counselors and psychologists will prob 
ably be most immediately interested 1? 
Anderson's report on the interrelations of 4 
series of inventory scores, test results, an 
ratings of personality and adjustment an! 
how these predict a variety of adjustment 
criteria, including measures of accomplish 
ment in school and in the community, ° 
tained from five to seven years later. Fo 
example, the specific finding (p. 44) that thé 
better adjusted youths develop deeper w 
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terests earlier than the average or poorly 
adjusted youths and that too broad interests 
later may be regarded as an indication of 
immaturity has obvious implications for 
counseling practice, theory, and research. 
The present volume is worth-while reading 
for anyone interested in the experimental 
and theoretical contributions of child psy- 
chology to understanding adolescent and 
adult personality.—Leonarp D. GOODSTEIN, 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Di- 
rector, University of Iowa. 
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CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN SCIENCE: 
A Survey oF ALL Fietps, by Philip Pol- 
lack. Revised Edition. New York: E. P. 
ate and Company, 1960. 194 pp. 


W: A COUNSELOR can put an interest- 
ingly written, exciting one-volume 


survey of an entire vocational field in the 
hands of a student, a real need has been met. 
Such is the case with Careers and Oppor- 


tunities in Science (Third Revised Edition). 
This is not only a broad survey of various 
careers open to the prospective scientist, but 
it is a good survey, It answers the questions 
of what one can do in the field of science 
and stresses as well what is the “price of 
admission’”—what enthusiasms, traits, and 
qualifications one must prine to this field. 

Steering a middle course, this book com- 
municates to the reader a sense of the cre- 
ative excitement that a career in science has 
to offer, while at the same time imparting 
the requirements of hard work and ade- 
quate training. 

The book opens with a compelling re- 
view of the impact of science on our mod- 
ern world and points up how vastly the 
many career opportunities in science have 
expanded and will continue to increase, 
Individual chapters are devoted to the pos- 
sibilities in the fields of chemistry, physics, 
atomic power production, geology, biology, 
conservation, and medical research. For 
each special field the author discusses the 
ever-growing opportunities, the personal 
and educational qualifications, workin; 
conditions, prospects for advancement, an 
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further rewards. A final chapter on ‘‘Ca- 
reers for Tomorrow” suggests some fascinat- 
ing advances and scientific developments in 
both basic and applied research. One sec- 
tion describes career opportunities in sci- 
ence for women. 

Appendices include data on the current 
income of scientists in various scientific 
fields, lists of colleges and universities offer- 
ing undergraduate courses in the various 
sciences, and information concerning sci- 
ence courses offered by the Armed Services. 
There is a list of 87 references to the career 
literature on the work of the scientist. It 
is illustrated with full-page photographs of 
scientists at work in various fields. 

In summary, this is a good book to rec- 
ommend to young people who are inter- 
ested in science but who are undecided 
about continuing study in it.—GERTRUDE 
Forrester, Head Counselor, West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Home Economics as A PROFEssION, by 
Mildred Thurow Tate. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. 432 pp. $5.50. 


No pouBT many guidance workers have 
felt handicapped by the difficulty of 
giving students an accurate picture of the 
possibilities of home economics as a profes- 
sion, largely because of the relative paucity 
of information on other than the more ob- 
vious facets of the field. This book should 
provide an adequate solution to such a 
dilemma. In one well-organized volume is 
gathered a comprehensive survey of the 
many and diversified ways in which a per- 
son can combine home economics training 
with her particular interests and tempera- 
mental bent in a number of stimulating 
career possibilities. In Part II, 248 pages 
are devoted to Careers in Home Economics, 
ranging from teaching and extension work, 
through all the traditional subject-matter 
areas (Foods and Nutrition, Clothing and 
Textiles, Child Development and Family 
Relations) on to the relatively new kinds of 
jobs which are on the increase in business 
and communication (such as Advertising, 
Journalism, Radio and TV, Industrial Con- 
sultation, and Public Relations). Oppor- 
tunities for home economists in interna- 
tional service are discussed, as well as re- 
search activities and the all-important ca- 
reer of homemaking itself. 
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The book has a very practical feature in 
the Career section. For every area treated, 
there is a discussion of advantages and dis- 
advantages of such positions, together with 
qualifications to be met and a chart show- 
ing the average salary range for each type of 
job. In addition, at the close of each 
chapter is an Interest Check List by which 
the reader can evaluate her own suitability 
for and interest in the particular area under 
discussion. The salary figures are based on 
1957-1958 statistics, so undoubtedly this 
should be kept in mind if the book is to 
be used as reference for some time and a 
revised edition is not available. This does 
pores a very realistic approach to choices 
‘or the career-questing young girl, as many 
similar publications do not furnish such 
specific salary information. 

Part I of the book is entitled, “The Home 
Economics Student and College,” and 
though nominally written for the home 
economics freshman, it furnishes much tex- 
tual material which would be valuable for 
general college orientation courses, treating 
as it does personal problems frequently met 
by college freshmen, ways of budgeting time 
and money, and an excellent suggested time 
pian for the student to help her schedule 

er class and study time. The college ad- 
viser might find this chapter a useful one 
to have as reference for all students strug: 
gling in these areas. 

The remainder of the book covers the 
development of home economics as a field, 
and it would be useful mainly to the college 
instructor using the book as a textbook for 
Introduction to Home Economics classes. 

At the end of each chapter are suggested 
class activities (ostensibly to be used in the 
aforementioned classes), as well as extensive 
references, which appear to represent @ 
thorough-going bit of research into the lit 
erature of the field. 

_ Written from the standpoint of emph* 
sizing home economics as a profession rather 
than a career or vocation, the book prè 
sents with pride, enthusiasm, and candor 
the multiplicity of avenues open for the 
student interested in the field. Counselot 
who are wont to think of “Home Ec’ % 
“Domestic Science” or “Cooking and Sew 
ing” are in for many surprises when they 
explore in this volume the ramifications # 
home economics as a profession.—BrADLEY 
SLAYTON SIBLEY, Homemaking Department 
Napa Public Schools, Napa, California. 
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COLLEGE FOR Corps, by Leo C. Muller & 
Ouida Gean Muller. New York: Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 1960. 201 
pp. $3.95. 


A oee to the authors, the ultimate 

purpose of this little book is “to con- 
vince more young women to become not 
only college students, but also college grad- 

' uates.” It is written especially for junior 
and senior high school students and those 
presently enrolled in junior colleges or com- 
munity colleges. However any college 
freshman or sophomore could profit from 
this account of what a college can offer. 
Parents and high school counselors will find 
the book especially helpful, and the authors 
hope it might serve as a challenge to those 
in a position to give financial support to 
higher education for women. 

The authors certainly cover all phases of 
college life from application for admission 
and ways of choosing a college to the re- 
sponsibilities of alumnae, including cam- 
pus rules, curricular offerings, and cultural 
opportunities. The style in which the book 


is written should appeal to young women 
and should inspire them to start looking at 
college catalogues. The photographs on al- 
most every page give effective visual images 
of the various phases of college life. I only 
wish that all students were as attractive and: 
alert as those pictured and that all coll 
were “always experimenting and adding 
zest to the curriculum”; which leads me to 
say that the book could be of value to col- 
lege administrators and faculty in challeng- 
ing them to live up to the exciting image 
the authors give of college life. MN 
A word of caution should perhaps be 
given to the young reader who might be 
lead to expect the college of her choice to 
offer all of the activities and opportunities 
described in the book in spite of the fact 
that the authors frequently preface their 
descriptions by such phrases as “many col- 
leges provide” or “in large colleges . . .,” etc. 
I recommend the book for its attractive 
format and its exhaustive analysis of what 
the young woman should look for and what 
to expect in college.—HELEN N. BRUSH, Di- 
rector of Counseling, Colorado Woman's 
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by Dr. Helen I. Driver and others 


A Source Book of Discussion Group 
Methods for Counseling, Training, and 
Education. 


i fifty-six. group projects are described. Groups 
pate Primary school children, high school and 
co ie Students, adults. The original research in 
multiple counseling by Driver includes groups of nor- 
mi neurotic, and psychotic subjects. 

4 his reference book is widely used in graduate 
ne in Guidance including NDEA institutes. A 
f a its review in CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
iene his peas “filling an important niche 
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SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD: 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


by 
Dr. Robert E. O’Connor, 
Child Psychiatrist i 
Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Cockefair, 
Family-Life Educators 
Rev. Dr. Carl W. Stromberg, Pastor 
The six emotional-growth levels from birth through 
adolescence are described in terms a parent can 
understand, Suggestions for parental guidance to 
meet the needs of children on the various levels are 


given. £ 

Stress is placed upon cooperation between the 
parents, the school an the church to provide effective 
sex education and gura This parent textbook is 
used in parent-study groups; it has been transcribed 
into Braille for service to the Blind; it has been 
adopted as the text for in-service training of guidance 
counselors in a large city school system. k 

School counselors and psychologists are 
urged to examine this book. 

Deluxe binding, 192 pp., appendix. 


Postpaid—$4.50 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Opportunities of Older Workers 


Employment Opportunities in Later 
Years, James R. Morris, 1960. Foundation 
for Voluntary Welfare, Box 72, Burlingame, 
Calif. 125 pp. $2.50. 


The author is an economist whose publication 
reiterates and supports the long-held views of man; 
professional noes (particularly those like Donal 
G. Paterson) that well-established knowledge of in- 
dividual age difference is disregarded in employment 
practices. The report is not a percho ogicat 
treatise and for that reason is a useful supplement 
to materials more frequently available to Journal 
readers. 

The publication consists of five chapters and an 
appendiz on self-help regarding savings. The 
chapters include: (a) characteristics of the aging 
population; (b) hiring practices regarding older 
workers; (c) age barriers (employer, union, and/or 
legal) in employment; (d) retirement plan practices; 
and (e) opportunities and solutions. Many of the 
chapters include data gained by the author from a 
mail survey conducted in early 1960. The sample 
consisted of the largest business and industrial or- 
ganizations in the United States. It is unfortunate 
that what the author describes as “a rather high 
rate of returns” turns out to be about 51 per cent. 
Enough material is presented, however, so that the 
reader can ascertain return rates for different busi- 
ness and industrial categories. It is interesting 
to note the gross differences in returns as a function 
of category, for example, (merchandising 90 per 
cent, utilities 75 per cent, industrial 45 per cent, and 
transportation 25 per cent). 

Fortunately much of the volume is based upon 
other material and herein lies much food for 
thought. Journal readers would be interested in 
such points as these: a recent New York State Em- 
ployment Service study of listed jobs in terms of the 
Severity of age restrictions for different occupational 
groups; one effect of the operation of social security 
is to penalize the older individual for productive 
employment as opposed to involvement in other 
income sources (investments, rents, etc.); and among 
the respondents to the author’s survey, two-thirds 
reported no knowledge of their employees’ prefer- 
ences regarding flexibility in retirement policies. 


Rehabilitation Workshop Papers 


Selected Papers, Eighth Annual Work- 
shop, 1960. Conference of Rehabilitation 
Centers and Facilities, Inc., 828 Davis St., 
Evanston, Ill. 20 pp. $1.00. 


This publication is a product of the Conference 
of Rehabilitation Centers and Facilities, Inc., an 
organization of units throughout the United States 
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and Canada which specialize in the rehabilitation 
of the disabled. The membership consists of more 
than 100 institutions plus individual members. The 
organization has its headquarters office at the above 
address, } 

The 11 papers presented in this report come pri- 
marily from the last annual workshop. The topics 
include the following: psychological determinants of 
social adjustment; theoretical and clinical aspects 
of mental bigien concepts in rehabilitation; inter- 
pretation of prevocational efforts to the client; 
readiness for employment; current Pecan and : 
developments in rehabilitation in the federal govern- 
ment; and operational research in rehabilitation. 
Personnel workers, generally, as well as those in 
rehabilitation would appreciate as well as be amused 
by Walker’s paper on “The Employment, Handi- 
api In the paper, each discipline’s self-image is 
subjected to rather incisive analysis from the view: 
point of how that self-image affects the role and 
work of the vocational counselor. 


Industrial Relations Bibliographies 


Industrial Relations and the Small Firm, 
A. A. Blum, Bibliography Series No. 3, 1960. 
Distribution Center, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, Ithica, N. Y. 45 pp. $.40 (free 
to New York State residents). 

Training in Organizations: Business, In: | 
dustrial and Government, E. A. Mesics, 
Bibliography Series No. 4, 1960, Distribu- 
tion Center, New York State School of In 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, Ithica, N. Y. 77 pp. $.50 (free 
to New York State residents). 


Both of these publications are annotated bibh 
ographies. The first report is the first of a series," 
be devoted to small businesses. This publication in 
cludes entries in such areas as compensation, fring? 
benefits, human relations, job analysis, labor law, 
organizational structure, personnel administration 
productivity, selection, placement, and training 
The annotations are extremely brief but ey 
length seems appropriately geared to clarifying " 
title of the reference. ‘al 

The second bibliography is devoted to industria” 
training. It supplements two previous bibliogr 
phies published in 1948 and 1952. The materials # 1 
organized under the following headings: genet 
training; employee orientation; work-skill training 
technical education; supervisory training; manag? 
ment development; group participation learning 
techniques; audio-visual aids; and training eval 
tion. ‘This report includes an author index whit 
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can be very helpful to readers who have knowledge 
of the individual’s contribution to the training field. 

The report is subtitled “for business, industry, and 
government.” It seems likely that with the growth 
of educational institutions and their personnel and 
student personnel programs there should be much 
of value here for educational administrators—the 
essential problems can be hardly different. 


Evaluation of School Systems 


Approaches to School System Evaluation: 
Keys to Quality, L. B. Harris & C. B. Moore, 
1960. National School Boards Association, 
1940 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 48 pp- 
$1.00 (Complete series $10.00). 

This booklet is the last in a series of 14, jointly 
sponsored by the National School Boards Association 
and the American Association of School Administra- 
tors. The series involved a two-year study of evalua- 


tion procedures in 28 selected school systems, The 
first 13 booklets present case histories of 28 matched 


tions seem to cover some or all of the following 
areas: (a) curriculum; (b) students individually and 
in groups; (c) professional personnel; (d) physical 
plant; (e) business procedures; and (f) school board 
operations. i SUN 

It is interesting to note that some school systems 
employ professional polling organizations for survey 
research. There is a general interest in research — 
investigation, but a notable lack of staff with compe- 
tence in research methodology. \ 

While there is increasing attention paid to the 
value of guidance and counseling services one can- 
not help but wonder whether the ambiguity of the 
school counselor’s role does not lead to a heavy if not 
increasing load of “extra” functions which are not 
at all directly relevant to specified functions of coun- 
seling personnel. 


Colleges Using S.A.T. 


College Admissions Based on S.A.T. 
Scores, 1960-1961, E. Richman, 1961, De- 
partment of Guidance, Tests and Measure- 


ments, School Department, Chelsea, Mass, 
43 pp. $1.50. 


Professional workers often are in a position where 
the psychometric distribution of students at different 
institutions is at issue. This information is not 
readily available for a variety of reasons, The 
author of this report has sought such information 


school systems. ‘The contents reveal the procedures, 
Principles, and techniques employed in evaluation 
of each system’s operation. The findings are based 
anon direct visits to a large sample of different 
school systems varying in size, location, and urpose, 

The last booklet presents in summary fashion the 
types of evaluations employed in educational sys- 
tems. Variety is clearly the rule, although evalua- 
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from more than 300 higher educational institutions 
throughout the United States which employ the 
S.A.T. For 259 of these distribution data were re- 
ceived. 

The report is presented in tabular form alphabeti- 
cally by state within states. The content of the 
table is quite detailed in some instances, such as the 
number of places to which decimals are carried, so 
detailed as to delay grasp of the data and imply a 
degree of accuracy which is more apparent than real. 

To what use can such material be put? The 
author hopes that the degree of reality in educa- 
tional planning will be increased and that one 
consequence might be the reduction of number of 
applications made to different institutions. A com- 
panion publication which would be of considerable 
value to personnel workers would be one directed at 
the differential weight (albeit perhaps more sub- 
jective than statistical) which institutions give to 
both psychometric and other application data. 
Review of the tables in this report indicates a con- 
siderable range of accepted students’ scores within 
institutions. The percentage of accepted students 
in each score range provides a gross index of the 
degree of weight accorded the test data. 


California Programs for Gifted 


Educational Programs for Gifted Pupils: 
A Report to the California Legislature by 
the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1961. 274 pp. 


This is a final report of a study of educatic 
programs for gifted students carried on in Californ 
during 1957-1960, under authorization of the $i 
Legislature. It is rather voluminous in scope 
reports programs believed to be adaptable to 
variety of school situations. Both pre- and post 
sessments allowed evaluations to be made of ti 
changes, and the changes could be attributed to the 
program since comparable control groups were also 
employed in the design. iy 

The range of special programs included the fol: 
lowing: (a) enrichment in the regular classroom) 
(b) acceleration (at three different grade levels); (0) 
special groupin: including community sponsor, 
Sorda ea. aa Nem anh plans); ae o part 
time interest groups (including cluster groupings, 
special classes (at three different grade levels), and 
independent study plans). M- 

There are 17 different types of programs zep 
The subjects are 929 children with Stanford-Bine 
1Q’s of 130 or above. Evaluation variables inclu 
ability, achievement, and personality attributes, 
latter by means of the California Psychological 
ventory. In addition, students’, teachers’, 
parents’ evaluations of the impact of the pro 
were gathered. è 

Considering the relative homogeneity ol 
groups studied, many of the significant diff 
between experimentals and controls are parti 
notable, 

The total publication should also give man 
educational systems some content and methodologi 
cal ideas that will stimulate more of the same ki 
of educational innovations. 


Outstanding LIBERAL EDUCATION Publications 


Association of American Colleges Liberal Education issued four times 


a year 


Proceedings of the 47th Annual Meetin 


$4.00 


g—Annual reports, minutes, 


membership, constitution—March 1961 Liberal Education $1.50 


The Role of the College in the Recruitment of Teachers, Frederic W. 
Ness $ .50 
Comprehensive Examinations in American C 


e Exar t olleges and Compre- 
hensive Examinations in the Humanities, s ae 


Edward Safford Jones 
each 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1962-63, Michael E. Schiltz 


(Order from: American Council on Education, 


$3.00 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.) 


(to be ordered from) 


Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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WHAT'S IMPORTANT ABOUT THESE NEW TEXTS? 


INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE: A CASEBOOK 
James F. Adams, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Temple University 


Approach... This case study book specifically covers cases that exemplify 
unusual problems all counselors must face. Primary emphasis is on exploring 
problems rather than obtaining solutions, in order to stimulate productive 
class discussions and to make students aware of the many aspects of difficult 
counseling situations. Valuable features include: a discussion of the role of 
the counselor and an entire chapter devoted to counseling ethics, into which 
all the cases have been tatepiated 


December, 1961 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


Glenn Myers Blair, Professor of Educational ic debe ch ell Jones, 
Professor of Education and Chairman, Division of Educational Psy- 
chology, and Ray Simpson, Professor of Educational Psychology; all, 
University of Illinois 


Additional Teaching Aids... The second edition of this comprehensive text is 
the result of the latest research studies and contains information on such topics 
as teaching machines, feedback, “brainstorming,” creative thinking, and dis- 
rovety and learning. New illustrative material, including pictures o classroom 
earning activities, new student exercises, and a new teacher’s manual with 
objective-type questions provide specific, helpful aids for the instructor. 

April, 1962 


ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
William B. Castetter, Associate Professor of Education, University of 


Pennsylvania 


The Human Element... This text emphasizes a developing trend in school 
administration—human relations and the effect of social change on personnel 
Programs, Believing that the individual and the organization are interrelated, 
ps author stresses the fact that total organizational effectiveness is pe by 
i Cusing attention on both personal and non-personal dimensions of a ara 
stration, Notable features include many recent studies relating to schoo! 
personnel administration, current tenure and retirement provisions, and a 
*Scussion of the latest trends in social security provisions. 
February, 1962 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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Association Activities 


The A.P.G.A. Code of Ethics 


A Report by Seth Arsenian, 
Chairman, Ethics Committee 


N Aucusr 24, 1959, I was asked by Dr. 

Dugald S. Arbuckle, then President 

of APGA, to head the Committee on Ethics. 

In subsequent correspondence the mission 
of this Committee was defined to be: 


a. to examine the Code prepared by the 
Cummings Committee, and 

b. to propose a new Code of Ethics for 
APGA (see the October, 1959 Journal.) 


With the advice and the encouragement 
of Dr. Daniel D. Feder (President, 1960- 
1961), Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, and other 
interested members of the Association who 
kept a lively correspondence with me for 
nearly two years, my Committee prepared 
and presented a new Code of Ethics which, 
with minor modifications, was adopted by 
the Representative Assembly of the Associa- 
tion at the Denver Convention in 1961. 

Early in its work the Committee, meeting 
in Philadelphia, reached agreement on the 
following considerations and criteria for the 
Code: 

1. The APGA is a professional organiza- 
tion and the basic attributes of a profession 
must be stated as the framework for the 
Code. 

2. The main professional activities of the 
members of APGA fall within six major 
areas, as follows: counseling, testing, re- 
search and publication, consulting and 
private practice, personnel administration, 
and preparation for personnel work. 

8. The statements to be included in the 
Code must meet the following criteria: 
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CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


a. Brief but succinct statements of inclusive 
principles. It was felt that the profession is still in 
a period of dynamic change—the scope, the limits, 
even the tools and techniques of its activities are 
undergoing constant change. To propose any de- 
tailed or very specific rules would be impossible and 
indeed undesirable because it might have a retarda: | 
tive effect on the advance of the profession. 

b. The principles should be stated in positive 
form—in terms of reason, goals, and values, rathet 
than in terms of “don't do's” or a set of police rules 
which would make a poor substitute for an ethical 
profession. 

c. The principles should keep a proper balance 
between what might be considered utopian and | 
idealistic on one hand, and down-to-earth and real 
istic on the other. 

d. The principles should cover as many a$ poss! 
ble of the functions of the membership in any om 
of the major areas of professional activities. í 

e. The reference should be to the member © 
the APGA rather than to personnel workers oF cow- pi 
selors or whatever term one might use, since this i } 
a Code prepared by and for the membership of 
Association. a 

f. We must keep in mind the great variability 
preparation, background, and interest of the mem 
bership of the Association now, in 1961, and W" 
that the Code will become an instrument and mo! 
for the advancement and elevation of our standa 
for at least the next decade. 


The preparation of the different section 
of the Code was assigned to the differe” 
members of the Committee in teams 0 
Following much correspondence and ©, 
sultation, within and outside the Com 
tee, a two-day intensive meeting of the a 
mittee was held in New York City in J ia 
uary, 1961, at which time every statem! y 


u 
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e Code was carefully examined and re- 
n if necessary to meet the approval of 
ntire Committee. A few disagreements 
ironed out in subsequent correspond- 
ence. In order to make the Code as adapt- 
“able and as inclusive as possible of the 
“varied and multiple professional activities 
“of the members of the Association numer- 
ous revisions of the Code had to be made. 
Mn concluding this report I would like to 
make three brief comments: 
‘I, The membership of our Association is 
growing very fast and the services demanded 
_ bySociety of our membership are increasing 
daily. It is imperative that our Association 
at this time promulgate a code of ethical 
behavior to protect the practitioner, the 
| profession, and the public. 
ia Banas A true profession must have an ethical 
code which commits its members, quoting 
Ralph Tyler, “To certain social values 
above the selfish one of income, power, and 
| Prestige.” (Ralph W. Tyler, “Distinctive 
Attributes of Education for the Profession,” 
- Social Work Journal, April, 1952.) 
9 In the final analysis, a Code of Ethics 
_ #848 good as the private conscience and the 
_ idealism of the individual member of this 
_ Association. 
The members of the Ethics Committee: 


SETH Arsenran (Chairman) 

Professor of Psychology, 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
Ltt D. Brown 

formerly Vice-President, 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. 

RoserT CALLIS 

Professor of Education, 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Warren Finprey 

Board of Education, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
| CORINNE E. GATELY 

Guidance Counselor, 

Westchester County, N. Y. 

eae Macoon 

Octate Professor of Psychology, 

University of Nea is 

College Park, Md. 
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THE 
1961-1962 
DIRECTORY 

OF 
VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 

SERVICES 


. ıı for every school counselor, for 
every college guidance office, for 
every social service agency » » » 

The American Board on Professional 
Standards in Vocational Counseling, 
Inc., has investigated and approved the 
vocational counseling services of 165 
agencies in the United States, Puerto 


Rico, and Canada. 
$1.50 per copy 


discount available on quantity orders 


Order from. . + 


American Personnel 
and 


Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N, W. 
Washington 9, D. ©. 


ETHICAL STANDARDS 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


Preamble 


The American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion is an educational, scientific, and professional 
organization dedicated to service to society. This 
service is committed to profound faith in the worth, 
dignity, and great potentiality of the individual 
human being. 

The marks of a profession, and therefore of a 
professional organization, can be stated as follows: 

1. Possession of a body of specialized knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes known and practiced by its 
members. 

2, This body of specialized knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes is derived through scientific inquiry and 
scholarly learning. 

3. This body of specialized knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes is acquired through professional 
preparation, preferably on the graduate level, in a 
college or university as well as through continuous 
in-service training and personal growth after com- 
pletion of formal education. 

4. This body of specialized knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes, is constantly tested and extended through 
research and scholarly inquiry. 

5. A profession has a literature of its own, even 
though it may, and indeed must, draw portions of 
its content from other areas of knowledge. 

6. A profession exalts service to the individual 
and society above personal gain. It possesses a 
philosophy and a code of ethics. 

7. A profession through the voluntary associa- 
tion of its members constantly examines and 
improves the quality of its professional preparation 
and services to the individual and society. 

8. Membership in the professional organization 
and the practice of the profession must be limited 
to persons meeting stated standards of preparation 
and competencies. 

9. The profession affords a life career and per- 
manent membership as long as services meet pro- 
fessional standards. 

10. The public recognizes, has confidence in, and 
is willing to compensate the members of the pro- 
fession for their services. 

The Association recognizes that the vocational 
roles and settings of its members are identified with 
a wide variety of academic disciplines and levels of 
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academic preparation. This diversity reflects the 
pervasiveness of the Association’s interest and in- 
fluence. It also poses challenging complexities in 
efforts to conceptualize: 


a. the characteristics of members; 
b. desired or requisite preparation or practice; and 
c. supporting social, legal and/or ethical controls. 


The specification of ethical standards enables the 
Association to clarify to members, future members, 
and to those served by members the nature of 
ethical responsibilities held in common by its 
members. 

The introduction of such standards will inevitably 
stimulate greater concern by members for practice 
and preparation for practice. It will also stimulate 
a general growth and identification with and appre- 
ciation for both the common and diverse character- 
istics of the definable roles within the world of 
work of Association members. 

There are six major areas of professional activity 
which encompass the work of members of APGA. 
For each of these areas certain general principles 
are listed below to serve as guide lines for ethical 
practice. These are preceded by a general section 
which includes certain principles germane to the 
six areas and common to the entire work of the 
Association members. 


Section A 


General 

1l. The member exerts what influence he can t0 
foster the development and improvement of the 
profession and continues his professional growth 
throughout his career. 

2. The member has a responsibility to the it 
stitution within which he serves. His acceptance © 
employment by the institution implies that he is 
in substantial agreement with the general policies 
and principles of the institution, Therefore, his 
professional activities are also in accord with the 
objectives of the institution. Within the members 
own work setting, if, despite his efforts, he cannot 
reach agreement as to acceptable ethical standards 
of conduct with his superiors, he should end bis 
affiliation with them. 
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3, The member must expect ethical behavior 
among his professional associates in APGA at all 
‘times. He is obligated, in situations where he 

ses information raising serious doubt as to the 
ethical behavior of other members, to attempt to 
rectify such conditions. 

4, The member is obligated to concern himself 
with the degree to which the personnel functions 
of non-members with whose work he is acquainted 
Tepresent competent and ethical performance. 
Where his information raises serious doubt as to 
the ethical behavior of such persons, it is his re- 
sponsibility to attempt to rectify such conditions. 

5. The member must not seek self-enhancement 
through expressing evaluations or comparisons 
damaging to other ethical professional workers. 

6, The member should not claim or imply pro- 
fessional qualifications exceeding those possessed 
and is responsible for correcting any misrepresenta- 
tions of his qualifications by others. 

7. The member providing services for personal 
remuneration shall, in establishing fees for such 
Services, take careful account of the charges made 
for comparable services by other professional per- 
sons, 

8. The member who provides information to 
the public or to his subordinates, peers, or superi- 
ors has a clear responsibility to see that both the 
content and the manner of presentation are ac- 
curate and appropriate to the situation. 

9. The member has an obligation to ensure that 
evaluative information about such persons as clients, 
students, and applicants shall be shared only with 
those persons who will use such information for 
Professional purposes. 
ed member shall offer professional serv- 
cain y, a the context of a professional rela- 
ia ae hus testing, counseling, and other serv- 
pre hn ot to be provided through the mail by 

newspaper or magazine articles, radio or 


wli 
levision Programs, or public performances. 


Section B 


Counseling 
sectii . P s 
“ee ection refers to practices involving a coun- 


not eee with a counselee or client and is 
a eats to be applicable to practices involving 
helped. A ive relationships with the persons being 
person. ae oer relationship denotes that the 
mdb © help retain full freedom of choice 
authority or and that the helping person has no 
Prove of th ee to approve or disap- 
iek SN ices or decisions of the counselee or 
dicate the unselee” or “client” is used here to in- 
person (or persons) for whom the mem- 
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ber has assumed a professional responsibility. 
Typically the counselee or client is the individual 
with whom the member has direct and primary con- 
tact. However, at times, “client” may include an- 
other person (s) when the other person(s) exercise 
significant control and direction over the individual 
being helped in connection with the decisions and 
plans being considered in counseling. 

1. The member's primary obligation is to re- 
spect the integrity and promote the welfare of the 
counselee or client with whom he is working. 

2. The counseling relationship and information 
resulting therefrom must be kept confidential con- 
sistent with the obligations of the member as a 
professional person. 

3. Records of the counseling relationship in- 
cluding interview notes, test data, correspondence, 
tape recordings, and other documents are to be con- 
sidered professional information for use in coun- 
seling, research, and teaching of counselors but 
always with full protection of the identity of the 
client and with precaution so that no harm will 
come to him. 

4, The counselee or client should be informed 
of the conditions under which he may receive coun- 
seling assistance at or before the time he enters the 
counseling relationship. This is particularly true 
in the event that there exist conditions of which 
the counselee or client would not likely be aware. 

5. The member reserves the right to consult 
with any other professionally competent person 
about his counselee client. In choosing his profes- 
sional consultant the member must avoid placing 
the consultant in a conflict of interest situation, ies 
the consultant must be free of any other obligatory 
relation to the member's client that would preclude 
the consultant being a proper party to the mem- 
ber's efforts to help the counselee or client. 

6. The member shall decline to initiate or shall 
terminate a counseling relationship when he can- 
not be of professional assistance to the counselee or 
client either because of lack of competence or per- 
sonal limitation. In such instances the member 
shall refer his counselee or client to an appropriate 
specialist. In the event the counselee or client de- 
clines the suggested referral, the member is not ob- 
ligated to continue the counseling relationship. 

7. When the member learns from counseling re- 
lationships of conditions which are likely to harm 
others over whom his institution or agency has re- 
sponsibility, he is expected to report the condition 
to the appropriate responsible authority, but in 
such a manner as not to reveal the identity of his 
counselee or clients. 

8. In the event that the counselee or client’s 
condition is such as to require others to assume re- 
sponsibility for him, or when there is clear and im- 
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minent danger to the counselee or client or to 
others, the member is expected to report this fact 
to an appropriate responsible authority, and/or 
take such other emergency measures as the situa- 
tion demands. 

9, Should the member be engaged in a work set- 
ting which calls for any variation from the above 
statements, the member is obligated to ascertain 
that such variations are justifiable under the con- 
ditions and that such variations are clearly speci- 
fied and made known to all concerned with such 
counseling services. 


Section C 


Testing 

1. The primary purpose of psychological testing 
is to provide objective and comparative measures 
for use in self-evaluation or evaluation by others of 
general or specific attributes. 

2. Generally, test results constitute only one of 
a variety of pertinent data for personnel and guid- 
ance decisions. It is the member's responsibility to 
provide adequate orientation or information to the 
examinee (s) so that the results of testing may be 
placed in proper perspective with other relevant 
factors. 

8. When making any statements to the public 
about tests and testing care must be taken to give 
accurate information and to avoid any false 
claims or misconceptions. 

4 Different tests demand different levels of 
competence for administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation. It is therefore the responsibility of the 
member to recognize the limits of his competence 
and to perform only those functions which fall 
within his preparation and competence, 

5. In selecting tests for use in a given situation 
or with a particular client the member must con- 
sider not only general but also specific validity, re- 
liability, and appropriateness of the test (s). 

6. Tests should be administered under the same 
conditions which were established in their stand- 
ardization. Except for research purposes explicitly 
stdted, any departures from these conditions, as 
well as unusual behavior or irregularities during 
the testing session which may affect the interpreta- 
tion of the test results, must be fully noted and re- 
ported. In this connection, unsupervised test-tak- 
ing or the use of tests through the mails are of 
questionable value. 

7. The value of psychological tests depends in 
part on the novelty to persons taking them. Any 
prior information, coaching, or reproduction of test 
materials tends to invalidate test results. There- 
fore, test security is one of the professional obli- 
gations of the member. 
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8. The member has the responsibility to inform 
the examinee (s) as to the purpose of testing. The 
criteria of examinee’s welfare and/or explicit prior 
understanding with him should determine who the 
recipients of the test results may be. 

9. The member should guard against the ap- 
propriation, reproduction, or modifications of pub- 
lished tests or parts thereof without express per- 
mission and adequate recognition of the original 
author or publisher. 

Regarding the preparation, publication, and dis- 
tribution of tests reference should be made to: 


“Tests and Diagnostic Techniques”—Report of 
the Joint Committee of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, American Educational Re- 
search Association, and National Council of 
Measurements used in Education. Supplement 
to Psychological Bulletin, 1954, 2, 1-88. 


Section D 


Research and Publication 


1. In the performance of any research on hu- 
man subjects, the member must avoid causing any 
injurious effects or after-effects of the experiment 
upon his subjects. 

2. The member may withhold information oF 
provide misinformation to subjects only when it is 
essential to the investigation and where he assume 
responsibility for corrective action following the i 
vestigation. 

3. In reporting research results, explicit men 
tion must be made of all variables and condition 
known to the investigator which might affect inter 
pretation of the data. 

4. The member is responsible for conducting 
and reporting his investigations so as to minii 
the possibility that his findings will be misleading 

5. The member has an obligation to make a 
able original research data to qualified others 
may wish to replicate or verify the study. 

6. In reporting research results or in making 
original data available, due care must be taken W 
disguise the identity of the subjects, in the a 
of specific permission from such subjects to d0 other 
wise. 

7. In conducting and reporting research, b 
member should be familiar with, and give recog 
tion to, previous work on the topic. ot 

8. The member has the obligation to giv i 
credit to those who have contributed significantly 
his research, in accordance with their contributio 

9. The member has the obligation t0 e 
commitments made to subjects of research i 
turn for their cooperation. : 

: 
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10. The member is expected to communicate 
to other members the results of any research he 
judges to be of professional or scientific value. 


Section E 


Consulting and Private Practice 


Consulting refers to a voluntary relationship be- 
tween a professional helper and help-needing social 
unit (industry, business, school, college, etc.) in 
which the consultant is attempting to give help to 
the client in the solving of some current or poten- 
tial problem.* 


l. The member acting as a consultant must 
have a high degree of self-awareness of his own val- 
ues and needs in entering a helping relationship 
which involves change in a social unit. 

2. There should be understanding and agree- 
ment between consultant and client as to directions 
or goals of the attempted change, 

8. The consultant must be reasonably certain 
that he or his organization have the necessary skills 
and resources for giving the kind of help which is 
needed now or that may develop later. 

4. The consulting relationship must be one in 

Which client adaptability and growth toward self- 
direction are encouraged and cultivated. The con- 
sultant must consistently maintain his role as a 
consultant and not become a decision maker for 
the client, 
i 5. The consultant in announcing his availabil- 
ty for service as a consultant follows professional 
rather than commercial standards in describing his 
Services with accuracy, dignity, and caution. 

6. For private practice in testing, counseling, or 
consulting the ethical principles stated in all pre- 
vious sections of this document are pertinent. In 
fEdtion; any individual, agency, or institution of- 
ering educational and vocational counseling to the 
public should meet the standards of the American 


Board on Professional Standards in Vocational 
Counseling, Inc. 


Section F 


i Personnel Administration 

erie member is responsible for establishing 

main agreements with supervisors and with sub- 

i ca pea! regarding counseling or clini- 

wien ationships, confidentiality, distinction be- 
Public and private material, and a mutual 

— 

a This definition is adapted from “Dimensions of 

pea igm ultant’s Job” by Ronald Lippitt, The 

of Social Issues, Vol. XV, No. 2, 1959. 
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respect for the positions of parties involved in such 
issues. 

2. Such working agreements may vary from one 
institutional setting to another. What should be 
the case in each instance, however, is that agree- 
ments have been specified, made known to those 
concerned, and whenever possible the agreements 
reflect institutional policy rather than personal 
judgment. 

3. The member's responsibility to his superiors 
requires that he keep them aware of conditions af- 
fecting the institution, particularly those which 
may be potentially disrupting or damaging to the 
institution, 

4. The member has a responsibility to select 
competent persons for assigned responsibilities and 
to see that his personnel are used maximally for 
the skills and experience they possess. 

5. The member has responsibility for constantly 
stimulating his staff for their and his own contin- 
ued growth and improvement. He must see that 
staff members are adequately supervised as to the 
quality of their functioning and for purposes of 
professional development. 

6. The member is responsible for seeing that 
his staff is informed of policies, goals, and pro- 
grams toward which the department's operations 
are oriented. 


Section G 


Preparation for Personnel Work 

1. The member in charge of training sets up à 
strong program of academic study and supervised 
practice in order to prepare the trainees for their 
future responsibilities. 

2. The training program should aim to develop 
in the trainee not only skills and knowledge, but 
also self-understanding. 

$. The member should be aware of any mani- 
festations of personal limitations in a student 
trainee which may influence the latter's provision 
of competent services and has an obligation to offer 
assistance to the trainee in securing professional 
remedial help. 

4. The training program should include prep- 
aration in research and stimulation for the future 


personnel worker to do research and add to the 
knowledge in his field. 

5. The training program should make the 
trainee aware of the ethical responsibilities and 
standards of the profession he is entering. 

6. The program of preparation should aim at 
inculcating among the trainees, who will later be 
come the practitioners of our profession, the ideal 
of service to individual and society above personal 


gain. 
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WHAT 


CAREER OFFERS THE MOST 
OPPORTUNITIES 


for girls who do not go to college? 


There’s no doubt about the answer. The business world attracts high school graduate 
by the thousands. The attraction of immediate income is frequently irresistible. 

But without specialized training, such girls may be limited to the low-salary jobs. 
much better it would be if they had the concentrated, specialized and practical trainin 3 
that business schools offer. a 

There are probably many different business schools in your area, all qualified to teac 
vital secretarial skills to academic high school graduates. Such business training can ope 
the doors to better-paying jobs in the business world. But only one school in your 
offers the student a promise of even more than that. 

For only one school in any city is selected to teach SPEEDWRITING, today’s mo 
business shorthand. This school offers complete secretarial, executive secretarial,-and € 
medical secretarial courses based on the famous SPEEDWRITING A-B-C shorthand 
tem. By using the letters of the alphabet which everyone knows, SPEEDWRITING as 
proven itself the easiest shorthand to learn, to write, and to read back. i 


For further information on how the business schools 


in your area can help you help your pupils, write to: 
Guidance Department 
THe DPOCAWHLNS company 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN MORE THAN 400 CITIES 
HELP MORE THAN 250,000 STUDENTS EACH YEAR 
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WHO’S WHO 


and Where 


We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


C. GRATTON Kemp, formerly of Michigan 
State University, has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor of Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. He was elected 
a Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in April of this 
year. 


WittiaM P. Ancrrs has been promoted to 
Assistant Director with the rank of Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the Counseling 
Center, Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


_ Justin M. Fisupein has been named As- 
sistant Director of Science Research Associ- 
ate’s guidance publications and services de- 
partment. A Chicago Sun-Times staff 
Sa for 10 years, Mr. Fishbein joined 

last year as News Director and Assist- 
ant Information Director. 


ag ae W. Extis, Research Counselor 
l Associate Professor of Psychology, 
ea ea) of Illinois, Chicago, is now 
Sychologist at the Student Health Center, 


Céliforn: i 
gornig Institute of Technology, Pasa- 


a ee Jounson has been 
Elmira ee of Student Activities at 
Joleen O. oe Elmira, New York. Mrs. 
tion ie who received a master of educa- 
ea Meee from the College of William 

ary in June, was a member of the 


ubli : 
Mea staff of Colonial Williams- 
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Joun E. Hoskins was named Executive 
Director of the Goodwill Industries of 
Greater Detroit, Michigan, in March of this 
year. Mr. Hoskins previously served the 
organization as Acting Director. 


Jonn W. Rem, formerly of Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, has been appointed 
Chairman of Psychology at Cedar Crest Col- 
lege in Allentown, Pennsylvania. During 
the summer of 1961, Dr. Reid taught 
psychology courses at Drexel Institute of 
Technology in Philadelphia. 


H. Froyp Vatuery, Assistant to the 
President of Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama, is on leave of absence from this 
post to serve as consultant to the University 
of Dacca, East Pakistan, in a program of 
student personnel services including stu- 
dent-faculty relations. 


Srantey J. Gross, formerly Associate 
Dean of Students at State University College 
of Education, Buffalo, New York, has as- 
sumed the position of Dean of Students at 
Rockford College in northwestern Illinois. 


Rozrrt R. Ramsey, Jr, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Admissions and Fresh- 
man Scholarships for Yale University’s 
undergraduate schools in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Ramsey has been a member 
of the Yale staff since 1959. 


Lron C. Hoop is on a two-year tour of 
duty in Afghanistan as an Educational 
Technician at the University of Kabul and 
as an adviser in guidance and testing for the 
Kabul International High School. He is 
on leave from Paterson (New Jersey) State 
College where he was Director of Admis- 


sions. 


WuutaM F. SHEA, JR, former Director of 
Guidance of the Amesbury (Massachusetts) 
Schools, has been awarded an Assistantship 
by the Department of Guidance and Coun- 
seling at the College of Education, The 
University of Alabama, where he will pur- 
sue a program leading to a doctorate in 


guidance. 
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Rosert L. Burton, University of Mis- 
souri, has been appointed Assistant Director 
of the Evaluation and Testing Department, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Lucite ALLEN has been named Dean of 
Women and Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. Previously she was Educational 
Consultant at Austin College, Sherman, 
Texas, and carried out faculty research 
studies under the auspices of the Hogg 
Foundation of the University of Texas. 


CLARENCE W. Faitor, formerly in charge 
of the counselor preparation programs at 
the University of Colorado’s School of Ed- 
ucation and now Technical Consultant in 
Guidance for Point Four to the Ministry of 
Education in Panama, taught a course in 
the basic principles of guidance services for 
200 secondary school teachers for the Com- 
mission for the Reform of Secondary Educa- 
tion at Lima, Peru, during the latter part of 
August and early September. On his return 
to Panama, Dr. Failor visited Quito, Ecua- 
dor, and Cali, Colombia, for consultation 
relative to the development of guidance 
services in those countries. With the advice 
and assistance of Dr. Failor, four schools in 
Panama now are carrying on pilot programs 
of guidance services staffed by five counselors 
most of whom studied guidance in a class 
conducted by him at the University of 
Panama. 


J. Date Weaver was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Curriculum, 
Guidance and Special Services, Morristown 
(New Jersey) Public Schools. Before as- 
suming this new position on September 1, 
he was Director of Guidance and Student 
Personnel Services, Mountain Lakes, New 
Jersey. 


WALTER F. Jounson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University, Ann Arbor, 
served as Director of the Sixth Annual 
Council for the Advancement of Small Col- 
leges Summer Workshop held at Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois, August 
14-17. 
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James F. Macary has been appointed Co- 
ordinator of Special Education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
where he has been Assistant Professor of 
Guidance and Educational Psychology for 
the past year. In his new position he will 
develop a doctoral program for the training 
of specialists in the area of mental retarda- 
tion. 


Deceased: 


PAUL J. Scorer, Assistant Dean of Men, 
Ohio University, Athens, on June 30, 1961. 


Emeritus Membership 


The APGA Executive Council, at its 
March, 1961, meeting, approved the ap- 
plications of four persons for Emeritus 
Membership, thus bringing to 12 the num- 
ber who hold such membership. The new 
Emeritus Members are: 

FLORENCE A, Dwyer, $70] State Street, Schenectady 4, 

New York (NVGA) 

Mar BELLE TuHompson, 2138 Glenbury Avenue, 

Lakewood 7, Ohio (NVGA) 


Isapet K. Wattace, 29 Westmoreland Drive, 
Rochester, New York (NVGA) 


J. Gusray Wurtz, 1025 Worsham Drive, Whittier, 
California (NVGA) 


As defined in Article II, section 4, of the 
APGA By-Laws, “Members who, having 
reached the age of sixty-five years, having 
been a member of at least one Division of 
its antecedent for at least twenty years, may 
request Emeritus Membership under quali 
cations set forth by the Executive Counc 
Emeritus Membership is granted to an 1 
dividual by vote of the Executive Council 
upon recommendation by a Divisiom 
Emeritus Membership carries exemption 
from the payment of dues in APGA and one 
Division, but retains all the rights and pul” 
leges of dues-paying membership.” s; 

Anyone wishing to request Emeritl} 
Membership should write to the APGA o 
fice in Washington, D. C. 
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Most of the original 1953 RaTEOMETERS are 
still in daily use, because of their functional 
design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- 
ing the lifetime electric motor and only two 
other working parts. And the 1961 RaTEo- 
METER is even more durable. 

Through constant research and develop- 
ment, 11 important improvements have been 


1. SO DURABLE its useful life is not yet known 


Compare! ..; . 
see for yourself 


why READING 


RATEOMETER 


has led all 
reading aids 
since 1953 


introduced without noticeable model change. 
Motor is twice as powerful. Wear points 
have been minimized through the use of 
nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. 
Face is now coated with matt finish clear 
plastic to provide a non-glare and scuff- 
resistant protection for instructions and 


speed scales, 


2. ACCURATE AND NOISELESS as an electric clock 


No spring or air-driven readin; 
r m g pacer can approach 
the quiet accuracy of the rugged electric motor-dri Oaa pounce 


RATEOMETER. Silicone lubrication provides 


protection. Its speed can never vary, because its 
rotation is controlled by the constant impulses in 
he electric current. This proven accuracy and de- 

ndability has resulted in nationwide use of the 


ATEOMETER in reading research programs. 


ven 


lifetime has a heavy duty 


electric motor 
equal to those used 
in industry for 
heavy-duty timing 
devices. 


that a grade school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after a few minutes of instruction. 
4. UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 

AND VERSATILITY 


The RATEOMETER is at pon erent lil or 
home study—with required or elective reading. Users 
MO! Pe hl LUE MESE find conceals challenge, encouragement and motiva- 
Sta Rae 4 1-4units $39.95 tion which assure improvement in reading $) a 
70-2500 4 hg 5-9 units 35.95 comprehension. Readi speed doubles in 10 to 20 
MT hi 10ormore 3395 half-hour practice sessions. Many reach much higher 
ROEL E 1-4 units a995 speeds. Only the RATEOMETER has three models with 
ouir ee 3 5.9units 3595 three speed ranges to meet every need. 
mom amin. Mor mare SA cp SATISFACTION: GHARANTED OR ETOTE MONEY REFUNDED 
Faster Ar oS unite ee Mail orders to 
140-5000 words/min. 10 or more 36.50 AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
When in doubt on model choi ii m. 
PRES ee Ane 523 $. Plymouth Court Dept. V110 Chicago 5, 
Write for illustrated folder on 
and Camera 


10% Discount on Schoo! Orders 


October, 1961 


AVR Dagmar Microfilm Reader 
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Third International Congress 
of 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Paris, France, July 16-21, 1962 


The International Association for Voca- 
tional Guidance, with which the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association is af- 
filiated, will hold its third international 
convention in Paris, France, from July 16 
to 21, 1962. Following closely upon a most 
successful International Seminar held in 
Jerusalem in August, 1960, and earlier 
Seminars and Congresses in Margate (Eng- 
land), Brussels, Bonn, and Florence, this is 
expected to be the largest international 
gathering of this type to date. An experi- 
enced French Preparatory Committee, 
chaired by M. Jean Beaussier (10, rue des 
Reservoirs, Versailles, Seine et Oise, France), 
is in charge of program and arrangements, 
plans for which were reviewed in April by 
the Executive Council in IAVG. Dr. 
Donald E. Super of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, attended the April 
meeting in Paris and reports that the work- 
ing papers for the Congress are to be in the 
hands of all participants in May, 1962, so 
that the work of the various commissions 
which will be appointed at the Congress 
may get off to a quick and effective start. 

Plenary Sessions, with simultaneous trans- 
lation in both English and French, will be 
held at the UNESCO Building; meetings 
of working groups will take place at the 


fine new Center of the Enseignement Techi 
nique at Cachan (an easy Metro ride from 
the center of Paris), where about 30 
congressists will be housed in modern stw 
dent dormitories. Hotel accommodation 
in the city itself will also be suggested to 
those requesting them. 

The Congress has the active support 
UNESCO, whose interest is primarily ii 
guidance in the schools, and of the Inter 
national Labor Office, whose interest 


tributing materially to the support of the 
Congress. It is hoped that the partic 
pation of non-European countries will 
greater than ever at the Paris Congress am 
that American participation will be such 
to enable our country to make an appl 
priate contribution. There were thr 
Americans at the Jerusalem and Margi! 
Seminars, 14 at the Brussels Congress; 
United States should have 25 at Paris, a 
they should be counselors and other gu! 
ance specialists who know the field well al! 
who have been active in their own local 
gional, and national organizations. 
your summer now to include the July } | 
21 Paris Congress in your itinerary! 


= 


For Broadening Professional Horizons, attend the 
1962 APGA CONVENTION 
April 16-19 


Chicago, Illinois 


Hotel Sherman 


Latest Advances in Guidance and Counseling 
Outstanding Exhibits . 


Family Activities . 


Placement Service 


THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
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APGA 


announces the 1962 


NANCY C. WIMMER PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE AWARD 


for outstanding initiative, creativeness, 
or leadership in establishing, developing, 
or improving guidance and counseling 


practices in schools and industry in America 


This award of $1,000 is made annually by APGA to someone carrying into 
Practice the ideals for which Nancy C. Wimmerstood. The person desig- 
nated by the Award Committee as winner of the $1,000, as well as the per- 
son or persons selected for Honorable Mention, will be announced at the 
next APGA Convention in Chicago, Illinois. 


Procedures: 
e Obtain nominations forms from the APGA Headquarters office or from 


the President of your Branch. 


e Fill in the form and attach supporting data for the person and prac: 
tice you are nominating. 


© Send this material for evaluation by the Award Committee to the 
APGA Headquarters office by January 15, 1962. Address to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


5 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 


October, 1961 


Washington 9, D. C. 
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NEW APGA MEMBERS 
and 
NEW JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


do you have your copy of 


BASIC APPROACHES 
TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


This reprint booklet of eight articles from The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal is of interest to everyone concerned with positive mental 
health. Providing valuable insights into the rapidly expanding area 
of mental health practice, this 68-page booklet describes: 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of 
Maryland 

The Human Relations Program at the State University of lowa 

The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foun- 
dation 

A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School 

The Forest Hill Village ‘‘Human Relations Classes” 

Teacher Education at Bank Street College 


this booklet can serve as 


a text for future teachers and counselors . a text for in-service training 
a focal point for faculty discussion . important PTA program material 
stimulating reading for everyone concerned about 
mental health in our nation’s schools 


single copies $.50; orders of 10 or more receive a 10 per cent discount from 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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American Personnel and Guidance Association 
OFFICERS f 


President: Epward C, Roeser, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

President-Elect: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Educa- 
tional Services Center, 546 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 

Past President: Dantet D. Fever, Chairman, Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California 

Treasurer: Fioyp C. Cummincs, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 
1600 Dodge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Treasurer-Elect: GAIL F. FARWELL, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Executive Director: ArTHUR A, Hircncock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, 


D.C. 
General Counsel: Arruur B. Hanson, 808 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Catyert W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California; 
President-Elect, ASCA 

LesLie O. CARLIN, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan; 
President, SPATE 

HaroLp F. CorrincuaM, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida; 
President-Elect, NVGA 

WituiaM G, Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California; President, ACPA 

Wiis E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, 111 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; President, ACES 

MELVENE D. Harner, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida; President-Elect, ACPA 

Mavis L. Hotes, Associate Dean of Students, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
President-Elect, SPATE 

Husert W. Houcuron, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department, 
Albany, New York; President-Elect, ACES 

Lioyp H. Lorquisr, Associate Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Coun- 
sclor Training, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; President, DRG 

Grorce W. Murrny, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 106 Bloomsbury Avenue, Balti- 

4 Bore “ig Maryland; ate ASCA 
ECIL H. PATTERSON, Associate Professor of Education, iversi inoi: inois; 
President-Elecs DRC lucation, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illini 

HELEN Woop, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. @.; President, NVGA 


COMMITTEES 


American Board on Professional Standards in Voca- Hills, NY; A Pemberton Johnson, Newark Coll 
tional Counseling, Inc. Officers: Pres, Richard H Engineering, Newark, NJ; te F Tyrrell, Yonkers M 
Byrne, Prof Educ, Univ Maryland, Sollee Park, Md; Yonkers, NÝ 
Vice-Pres, Anna R Meeks, Supv Guid, altimore Co Archives Archivist: Leonard M Miller, Spec, fr 
Bd Educ, Baltimore, Md; -Treas, Clyde J Lindley, Techniques, US Off Educ, HEW, Washington © 
Dept Med & Psychiat, VA, Washington, DC. Mem- DC. Representatives: George L Marx, Univ Mill 
bers: Edwin W Davis, NEA, Washington, DC; Leona Jand, College Park, Md, ACPA; Dolph on l 
W Jones, 4401 Keswick Rd, Baltimore, Md; Carroll Of Educ, Washington DC, ACES; Walter J Or 
H Miller, US Off Educ, Washington, DC; Frederick leaf, 3312 Newark St, NW, Washington, DC, NV 
P Watts, Howard Univ, Washington, DC. Carroll L Miller, Howard Univ, Washington i 

APGA Representatives to American Council on Educa- SPATE; Helen F Sharp, Forest Park HS, Bali ‘ot! 
tion Chairman: Kathryn G Cook, Supt of Guid, Md, ASCA; Howard Mausner, Univ Colorado, 
Arlington Co Sch Bd, Arlington, Va. | Members: der, Colo, DRC 4 roo 
adie Higgins, Montgomery Jr Coll, Takoma Park, Branch Coordinator hol, Bi 
Md; Arthur A Hitchcock, APGA, Washington, DC; Coll, Brooklyn, NYS DVA TAPAA Ath 
Harold Logan, Household Finance Corp, Chicago, L Traphagen, Dist Coord Couns, San Mateo 
Ill; George L Marx, Univ Maryland, College Park, HS Dist, San Mateo, Calif i il 
Md; Elizabeth Morrow, McKinley HS, Washington, Buildings and Grounds Chairman: Don D IW 
De Edward C Roeber, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Guid, Couns & Tstng Sect, US Of Educ, Co B 

Hi i ashington, DC. Members: Frederick Cialli, 
APGA Representatives to the College Entrance Exami- ern Jr HS, Silver Spring, Md; e D Schmidt 

nation Chairman: Robert H Mathewson, Maryland, College Park, Md 

Prof, Div Tchr Educ, Bd Higher Educ, New York, Constitution Chairman: Anthony C Riccio, Asst eth 

NY. Members: C C Dunsmoor, BOCES, Bedford Educ, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio. M l 
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ers: George W Burchill, Univ Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis; Joseph Hollis, Ball State Tchrs Coll, Muncie, 
Ind; Bruce Shertzer, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, Ind 
vention and Program Convention Coordinator: 
‘Floyd Cummings, Dir Guid Servs, Evanston Town- 
ship HS, 1600 Dodge Ave, Evanston, Ill, Program 
Coordinator: Walter M Lifton, Science Research 
Assoc, 259 E Erie, Chicago, Ill 
Credentials Chairman: Franklin R Zeran, Dean, Sch 
Educ, Oregon State Coll, Corvallis, Ore 
Ethics Chairman: Thomas-M Magoon, Dir Couns 
Cen, Univ Maryland, College Park, Md. Members: 
Lucy T Davis, Bucks Co Bd Educ, Doylestown, Pa; 
Carl M Grip, Jr, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa; 
penn F McGowan, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo; 
te H Mueller, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind; 
Robert J Swan, Roseville Schs, St Paul, Minn 
ce “Chairman: Harold S Logan, Household 
Finance Corp, 3200 Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 
Members: Fred Armstrong, US Steel Found, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; John L Hennigan, Aviation, Profes & 
Indus Placemt & Couns, Washington, DC; Forrest H 
| Kirkpatrick, Wheeling Steel Corp, Wheeling, WVa; 
c Harold McCully, US Off Educ, Washington, DC. 
Ex Officio: Floyd C Cummings, Evanston Township 
HS, Evanston, Ill; Arthur A Hitchcock, APGA, Wash- 
ington, DG 
lidance Information Chairman: Kenneth W Rol- 
lins, Supy Guid, Montgomery Co Bd Educ, Rockville, 
Md, lembers: Kathryn G Cook, Arlington Co Sch 
| Bd, Arlington, Va; Carl M Grip, Jr, Temple Univ, 
Philadelphia, Pa; Shildrick A Kendrick, Coll En- 
trance Exam Bd, New York, NY 
$ ce for Members Chairman: Benjamin Shim- 
bald Dir Educ Rels, Coop Test Div, Educ Tstng 
V, Princeton, NJ. Members: Olive K Bray, Educ 
‘Sem Serv, Princeton, NJ; A Pemberton Johnson, 
perk Coll of Engineering, Newark, NJ; J Dale 
ea pup Schs, Morristown, NJ 
ational Relations Chairman: Doroth; Lipp, 
an Women, 105 Old Main, Pennala Stale 
ber University Park, Pa. Members: Lester Beals, 
Blnae, Co State Coll, Fullerton, Calif; Willard W 
Fl csser, Univ Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; Frank M 
F 3S Jr, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio; James 
6 pesretts Off Voc Rehab, Washington, DC; Ei ward 
Kio, eal: Jr, oy Coll, New York, NY; Gordon J 
A » TC Columbia Univ, New York, NY; Forrest 
p Bedii Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn; C H 
Zi i i, Univ Wisconsin, Madison, Wis; Raymond 
3 DO Washington Internatl Cen, Washing- 
Range Adviso; i 
e ry Chairman: Robert H Shaffer, 
Pa Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. Members: Dugald 
FCincian le, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass; Mary Corre, 
See Pub Schs, Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank M 
l Tohi Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio; Wal- 
Mich; Doiy r, Michigan State Univ, East Lansing, 
Calif: ert Kitch, State Dept Educ, Sacramento, 
York? NY E Super, TC Columbia Univ, New 
Uniy P Chairman: Gale Oleson, Prof Dept Guid, 
Omah: Assistant Chairman: 


yoming, Laramie, 
mye. Brooklyn Coll, Brooklyn, NY, ACPA; Lyle L 
ein, US Do , Laramie, Wyo, ACES; Earl 
Wayne wW, i ept Labor, Washington, DC, NVGA; 
SPATE: Been’ Utah State Univ, Logan, Utah, 
Md, Asca. ta £ Sharp, Forest Park HS, Baltimore, 
NY. pro” Marvin Wayne, Hunter Coll, New York, 


Nominations and Elections Chairman: Daniel D 
Feder, Chmn, Div Psych, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Placement Chairman: Jane Berry, Resch Assoc & Lect, 
Univ Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. Co-Chairmen, 
Convention Placement Center: Mary Lichliter, Dir 
Guid & Placemt, Lindenwood Coll, Pf Charles, Mo; 
C Milton Pike, Jr, Dean Men, Northern Illinois Univ, 
DeKalb, Ul. Members; Dorothy L Arnold, Goucher 
Coll, Baltimore, Md; Robert Calvert, Jr, Univ Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif; Robert M Colver, Duke Univ, 
Durham, NG; Alva C Cooper, Hunter Coll, New York, 
NY; Alvin L Grant, New York Univ, New York, NY; 
William E Hopke, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee, 
Fla; Elizabeth James, Tobe-Coburn Sch, New York, 
NY; William A Lewis, Blue Island Commun HS, Blue 
Island, Ill; Robert McCleery, Univ Denver, Denver, 
Colo; Robert McClew, Hanover Coll, Hanover, Ind; 
Julia E Read, Coll St Elizabeth, Convent Sta, NJ; 
Helen Spaulding, Colby Jr Coll, New London, NH 

Professional tion and Standards Chairman: 
Dugald S Arbuckle, Prof Educ, Boston Univ, Boston, 
Mass. Members: Frank M Fletcher, Jr, Ohio State 
Univ, Columbus, Ohio, ACPA; Robert O Stripling, 
Univ Fla, Gainesville, Fla, ACES; William H Edson, 
Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, SPATE; J Dale 
Weaver, Pub Schs, Morristown, NJ, ASCA; John F 
McGowan, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo, DR' 

Publications Chairman: Delmont K Byrn, Assoc Prof 
Educ, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, Members: 
ACPA—Robert Callis, Univ Mo, Columbia, Mo; 
Charles L Lewis, Univ North Dakota, Grand Fords, 
N Dak. ACES—Kenneth B Hoyt, State Univ Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; A M Wellington, Penns) Jvania State 
Univ, University Park, Pa. NVGA~ artin Ham- 
burger, New York Univ, New York, NY; Willard W 
Tennyson, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SPATE—John P McQuary, E Texas State Coll, Com- 
merce, Tex; Wray D Silvey, Iowa State Tchrs Coll, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. ASCA— h Felix, 8014 Costello 
‘Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward O Hascall, City Coll, 
New York, NY. DRC—Henry ora Marquette 
Univ, Milwaukee, Wis; Daniel Sinick, San Francisco 
State Coll, San Francisco, Calif. 

Research Awards Chairman: Joseph L French, Asst 
Prof Educ, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Members: 
William F Andersons) Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, 
NY; Stanley E Davis, Univ Houston, Houston, Tex; 
Lawrence M DeRidder, Univ Tennessee, Knoxville; 
Wilbert J Dipboye, Syracuse Univ. Syracuse, NY; 
Elizabeth M Drews, Michigan State Univ, East Lan- 
sing, Mich; William W Farquhar, Michigan State 
Univ, East Lansing, Mich; Daniel Fullmer, Oregon 
State System of Higher Educ, Portland, Ore; Robert 
‘A Heimann, Arizona State Univ, Tempe, Ariz; Lee E 
Isaacson, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, Ind; Ralph H 
johnson, Minneapolis Pub Schs, Minneapolis, Minn; 

arbara Kirk, Univ California, Berkeley, Calif; Stan- 
ley S Marzolf, Illinois State Normal Univ, Normal, 
rit Philip W Pendleton, Northeastern Univ, Boston, 
Mass; Anthony C Riccio, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, 
Ohio; Robert H Rossberg, Univ Buffalo, Buffalo, 
NY; Richard M Runduist, Univ Kansas, Lawrence; 
Charles E Scholl, Jr, Burroughs Corp, Detroit, Mich; 
Lyle D Schmidt, 


niv Maryland, College Park; Elmer 
E Van Egmond, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich; 
Sylvia Vopni, Univ Washington, Seattle, Wash | 

Resolutions Chairman: Virginia Keehan, Dir Guid 
Servs, State Dept Educ, Santa Fe, N Mex. Members: 
Calvert W Bowman, San Mateo HS, San Mateo, Calif; 
Paul Polmantier, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo; 
Richard Rundquist, Univ Kansas, Lawrence, Kans 
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Executive Council Members-at-Large (Includes Officers) 
1962 Term: Bernard R Black, Ohio Univ, Athens, 


American College Personnel Association 
OFFICERS 


President: WiuiaM G. Crate, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor 
Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California s f po 
President-Elect: MELVENE D. nie Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida À 
Past President: Katuryn L. Hoewoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College of the City of New 
York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York Y s =e. 
Secretary: BARBARA A, Kirk, Manager, Counseling Center, and Lecturer in Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, California 5 : 5 
Treasurer: Turpa HAGENAH, Associate Professor and Assistant Director of Student Counseling 
Bureau, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


COMMITTEES 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N Dak. 


Associate Editon 
Robin J Clyde, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo; Edwi 


Ohio; Christine Conaway, Ohio State Univ, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Thomas M Magoon, Univ Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md; C Gilbert Wrenn, Univ Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1963 Term: E Gordon Collister, 
Univ Kansas, Lawrence, Kans; Charles L Lewis, Univ 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N Dak; Robert L Mc- 
Cleery, Univ Denver, Denver, Colo; Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich. 

Archives George L Marx, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, M 

Budget Chairman: Melvene D Hardee, Prof Higher 
Educ, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee, Fla. Members: 
William G Craig, Stanford Univ, Stanford, Calif; 
‘Theda Hagenah, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn; 
Kathryn L Hopwood) Hunter College of the City of 
New York, NY; Robert L McCleery, Univ Denver, 
Denver, Colo; Thomas M Magoon, Univ Maryland, 
College Park, Md 

Commission on Student Personnel Monographs Chair- 
man: Robert Callis, Head, Couns Bur, Univ Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. Members: Samuel Baskin, 
Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Donald Hoyt, 
Kansas State Univ, Manhattan, Kans; Thomas 
Magoon, Univ Maryland, College Park, Md; Fred C 
Proff, Univ Illinois, Urbana, ih Edward C Roeber, 
Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich; Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich; E G 
Williamson, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

Convention Program Chairman: Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Admin Asst, Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich. 
Assistant: Edward C McGuire, Wayne State Univ, 
Detroit, Mich. _ Hospitalit: Chairman: Ruth 
McCarn, Dir, Voc Guid and Placement, Univ Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill 

Journal of College Student Personnel Editor: Charles 
L Lewis, Dean Stu & Assoc Prof Psych, Univ North 


Olson, Lawrence Coll, Appleton, Wis. Editor 
Board: Gordon V Anderson, Univ Texas, Austi 
Tex; Bernard R Black, Ohio Univ, Athens, Oh 
Robert W Chick, Washington State Univ, Pulma 
Wash; Carl M Grip, Temple Univ, Philadel shia, Pi 
Paul Heist, Univ California, Berkeley, Cal if; Mat 
garet Ruth Smith, Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mit 
Membership Chairman: Emerson Coyle, Psychol 
Brooklyn Coll, Brooklyn, NY. Co-Chairman; 
Linc Fisch, Univ Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Nominations Chairman: Kathryn L Hopwood, Del 
Stus, Hunter College of the City of New York, N 
Members: Ralph Bedell, US Off Educ, Washing ‘i 
DC; J L Bergstresser, Chico State Coll, Chico, iH 
May A Brunson, Univ Miami, Miami, Fla; Jad 
Clevenger, Washington State Univ, Pullman, Wash 
Chester Ruedisili, Univ Wisconsin, Madison, 
Weldon Shofstall, Arizona State Univ, Tempe, i 
Senior Teller: James Borreson, Univ Maryland, 
lege Park, Md in AM 
Parliamentarian Margaret Ruth Smith, Admin ss 


Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich i 
Representative to the American Association fot 
Prof, Grad Sch, Alfred Univ, Alfred, NY 
P! 
ul 


= 


mittee (ACPA, NAWDC, AACRAO, M 
Chairman: Kathryn Hopwood, Dean Stus, Hi 


College of the City of New York, NY. Mem 
M 


Advancement of Science Joseph L Norton, A 
Representatives to Inter-Association Coordinating & 
u 


Catherine Northrup, Washington State Un 
man, Wash; Lawrence Riggs, DePauw Univ, be 
castle, Ind; C Gilbert Wrenn, Univ Minnesota, 
neapolis, Minn 


Gordon J Klopf, Tchrs Coll, Columbia Univ, 
York, NY 


Association for Counselor Education and Supervision 
OFFICERS 


President: Wits E. Ducan, Professor of Educational P: 


Burton Hall, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
President-Elect: Hunert W. HOUGHTON, 
tion Department, Albany, New York 
Past President: Don D. Twirorp, Guidance, 


in 
Representative to the National Student Associat 


i, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Educa- 


Counseling and Testing Section, Office of Education, 


GSA Building, 7th and D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Secretary: GEORGE R. Hupson, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Lyte L. Mitter, Chairman, 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


sychology, University of Minnesota, 11l 


Department of Education, Pennsylvania State University» 


Guidance and Special Education, 37 Education Hall, 


Regional Chairmen 

North Atlantic: Henry L Isaksen, Chmn, Dept Couns 
Educ, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 

North Central: Paul C Polmantier, Prof Educ, Univ 

Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

Southern: Ellen Lyles, Supv, Div Instr, State Dept 
Educ, Columbia, SC 

Rocky Mountain: J M Reeves, Assoc Prof, Univ 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 

Wesiern: Glen L Weaver, Supv Guid Serv, State Dept 
Educ, Salem, Ore 

Ad Hoc Committee on Definition of Practicum Chair- 
man: James Saum, Assoc Prof Educ, Sacramento 
State Coll, Sacramento, Calif 

Awards Chairman: Don D Twiford, Guid, Couns & 
Tstng Sect, US Off Educ, Washington, DC 

udget & Finance Chairman: Hubert A Houghton, 

f Supv, Bur Guid, State Educ Dept, Albany, N 

Constitution Chairman: Robert M Colver, Asst Dir 

Bur Testing & Guid, Duke Univ. Durham, NC 

Convention Program Chairman: Wray Strowig, Prof 
Educ, Univ Chicago, Chicago, Ill 

Counselor Education & Standards Co-Chairmen: 

Willis E Dugan, Prof Educ Psych, Univ Minnesota, 


hassee, Florida 
Past President: 


Federation, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, 


ee Julia Alsberg (1963), Exec Dir, Voc Couns 
196 Greater St Louis, St Louis, Mo; Delmont K Byrn 
i 4), Assoc Prof Educ, Univ Michigan, Ann 
en Mich; Sidney A Fine (1962), Job Classification 
Bey eins Empl Serv, Dept Labor, Washington 25, 
Lise A arold J Reed (1962), Consult, Resch & Guid, 
Ress ngeles Co Schs, Los Angeles, Calif; Roland G 
ni Ek Guid Spec, US Off Educ, Washington, 
Guid eee N Walker, (1964), Dir, Child Study & 
(Past ron Bd Educ, Akron, Ohio; C Winfield Scott 
Uni president), Dept Guid & Educ Psych, Rutgers 
rani: New Brunswick, NJ 
ives Walter J Greenleaf, 3312 Newark St, NW, 
cay stington, DC 
pon Coordinator Lee E Isaacson, Assoc Prof Educ, 
Enis rad Stus, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, Ind 
CWi m on Structure and Membership Chairman: 
. Guid bos Scott, Dir Advanced Study & Coord Dept 
Mat duc Psych, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, 
c aas William C Cottle, Boston Coll, 
PREN ill, Mass; Anthony J Fantaci, Bur Empl 
es ashington, DC; Carrie R Losi, Bd Educ, 


Rony Mary E Tuttle, Voc Advis Serv, New 


nstitution Chairman: 


Co 1 Kath: G Cook, Arlington 
Bear eee Arlington, Va. Members: Richard L 


Educ, Univ Virgini i ; 
a s nia, Charlottesville, Va; 
muel Kavruck, US Off Educ, Washington, DC 


COMMITTEES 


Minneapolis, Minn; Robert O Stripling, Univ Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla 

Interest Sections State Supervision Chairman: Vic- 
tor Johnson, State Supy Guid, Dept Educ, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Chairman-elect: Dean Hummel, Guid & 
Tstng, State Dept Educ, Columbus, Ohio. Local 
Supervision Chairman: Margaret J Gilkey, Dir Guid 
Serv, Dade Co Pub Schs, Miami, Fla. Chairman-elect: 
Harold Jacobson, Dir Pupil Pers, Lansing, Mich. 
Counselor Education Chairman: Herman j Peters, 
Prof, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio. Chairman- 
elect: Richard H Byrne, Prof Educ, Univ Maryland, 
College Park Md 

Membership: Chairman: Lyle L Miller, Chmn Guid 
& Spec Educ, Univ Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 

Nominations and Elections Chairman: Herman J 
Peters, Prof, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio 

Publications and Journal Editor: Kenneth B Hoyt, 
Prof Educ, State Univ Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Research Chairman: Gilbert Moore, Asst Prof Educ, 
Univ Buffalo, Buffalo, NY 

Resolutions Chairman: Ellen Lyles, 
Instr, State Dept Educ, Columbia, SC 


Supy, Div 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


OFFICERS 


President: Heren Woon, Chief Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. EN 
President-Elect: HARoup F. COTTINGHAM, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Talla- 


k C. Winrtetn Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator, Department of 

Guidance and Educational Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jerse’ 
Secretary: HELEN H. RANDALL, Director, Occupational Planning Department, Clevelan 
hio , 
Treasurer: WiLtiam L. Howarn, Professor of Education, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Welfare 


COMMITTEES 


Convention Program Chairman: Marvin Burack, 
Supv, Bd Educ, Chicago, Ill. Members: William G 
ust, Chicago Bd Educ, Chicago, Ill; Robert I Shack- 
ee US Dept of Labor, Chicago, il. 

Coordinator of Sections and Interest Groups Evelyn M 
Murray, Chief, Youth Servs, US Empl Serv, Washing- 
ton, DC SM bey 

Credentials Chairman: Paul unger, Dir Couns 
Trng, Prof Psych, Univ North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N Dak , 

Guidance Information Review Service Chairman: 
Ward W Leis, Dept Guid & Couns, Pasadena City 
Schs, Pasadena, Calif. Members: Wilma Bennett, 
748 S Paseo, Covina, Calif; Vera Carlyle, Plymouth 
HS, Plymouth, Wisc; John O Crites, State Univ Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Irene E Feltman, Southern Con- 
necticut State Coll, New Haven, Conn; William E. 
Hopke, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee, Fla; Ralph E 
Kron, Michigan State Univ, East Lansing, Mich; Emil 
E Lubick, Long Beach Unified Sch Dist, Long Beach, 
Calif; Wilma Norris, Michigan State Univ, East Lan- 
sing, Mich; Robert P O'Hara, Boston Coll, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass; Richard M Rundquist, Univ Kansas, Law- 
a M H Boller, Supv 

italit Chairman: argaret oller, Su 

ss il Pers Serv, Chicago Bd Educ, 228 N Lasalle e 


Chicago, Ill 
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terest Groups Directors of Guidance Centers Chair- 
man: Justin E Harlow, Jr, Assoc Prof Psych, Univ 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Military Service Chair- 
man: Joseph E Barber, Dir Resch, Careers, Largo, 
Fla. Religion and Vocations Chairman: Kathryn 
G Cook, Supv Guid, Arlington Co Sch Bd, Arlington, 
Va. Rural Guidance Chairman: James C Hayes, 
Guid Consult & Couns Trnr, Central Michigan Univ, 
Mt Pleasant, Mich; Program Chairman: Merwin S 
Hans, 8818 Eby Dr., Overland Park, Kans. News- 
letter Editor: William A Waller, Box 252, Jefferson 
Valley, NY. Visual Aids Chairman: William D 
Wilkins, Chmn, Dept Guid & Pers Admin, New York 
Univ, New York, NY 
Associate Membership Chairman: Elizabeth C Mor- 
row, Couns, McKinley HS, Washington, DC. Mem- 
bers: David H Pritchard, VR&E, VA, Washington, 
DC; Robert Shosteck, B'nai B'rith, Washington, DC 
Membership Chairman: Earl T Klein, Manpower 
Devel Spec, US Dept Labor, Washington, DC 
Professional Membership Chairman: John S Storey, 
Coord Psych Serv & Prof Educ, Western Illinois Univ, 
Macomb, Ill. Members: Claude D Cunningham, 
Homewood-Flossmoor HS, Flossmoor, Il; John T 
Simmons, 710 W Euclid St, Detroit, Mich 
Nominations and Elections Chairman: William C 
Cottle, Boston Coll, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Members: 
Edward G Roeber, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich; 
C Winfield Scott, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, NJ 
Senior Teller: Francis M Campbell, Guid Dir, 
Wakefield HS, Arlington, Va 
Public Relations Chairman: Carrie R Losi, Dir Guid, 
Bd Educ, Newark, NJ. Members: William D Wil- 
kins, New York Univ, New York, NY 
Publications Chairman: W Wesley Tennyson (1962), 
Assoc Prof & Couns Trnr, Uniy Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Members: Delmont K Byrn (1962), Univ 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich; G Dean Miller (1963), 
State Dept Educ, St Paul, Minn; Herman J Peters 
(1968), Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio; Richard 
M Rundquist (1963), Uniy Kansas, Lawrence, Kans; 
Donald E Guinouard (1964), Montana State Coll, 
Bozeman, Mont; Anthony C Riccio (1964), Univ 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind; William H Smerling 
(1964), Wright Jr Coll, Chicago, I1 
Resolutions Chairman: Ellis D Tooker, Dir Guid, Bd 
Educ, Hartford, Conn 
Sections Employment 


a Counseling and Placement 
Chairman: 


Anthony J Fantaci, Bur Empl Secur, 


Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education 
OFFICERS i 
President: LesLIE O. CARLIN, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleas- 


ant, Michi; 


President-Elect: Mavis L. Hotmes, Associate Dean of Students, Iowa State Teachers College, 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Past President: Wwu1am E. Truax, JR., Director, Student Personnel and Guidance, and Head, — 
exas State College, Commerce, Texas j 
Frep C. Prorr, Associate Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 


Counselor Training Program, East 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Urbana, Illinois 


COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee (Includes Officers) Clarence A Archives Chairman: Cecil H Allen, Prof Psyd 


Mahler, Chico State Coll, Chico, Calif; W Wallace 
Stover, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio; Arthur M 
Wellington, Pennsylvania State Univ, University Park, 
Pa; E Wayne Wright, Utah State Univ, Logan, Utah 
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Vocational Guidance Quarterly Editor: Martin 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


Awards Chairman: 


Washington, DC. Chairman-Elect: Mary S A 
Div Empl Secur, State Dept Labor, Lincoln, 
The Gifted Chairman: Walter B Barbe, Prof 
Kent State Univ, Kent, Ohio. Group Met} 
Presenting Occupational Information Cha 
Hubert W Houghton, Supv Bur Guid, State 
Educ, Albany, NY. Program Chairman: N 
Kagan, BOCES, Bedford Hills, NY. Occup 
and Educational Information Chairman: 
Lewis, Chief Occup Analysis Br, US Dept 
Washington, DC. Chairman-Elect:. Helen F 
Div Pupil Pers, Sch Dist of Philadelphia, Ph 
phia, Pa. Older Worker Counseling and Pla 
Chairman: Earl T Klein, Manpower Devel 
US Dept Labor, Washington, DC. Chairman 
Frances Schon, Empl Consult, 500 Eighth, New 
NY. Women Chairman: Helen V Knowles, 
lass Coll, New Brunswick, NJ. Young Workers 
chairmen: Marguerite H Coleman, New York | 
Empl Serv, New York, NY; Eli E Cohen, Exe 
Natl Comm Empl of Youth, 419 Park Ave 
York, NY. Program Chairman: Francis G 
Res Couns, Univ Florida, Gainesville, Fla 


burger, Assoc Prof Guid and Pers Admin, Ni 
Univ, New York, NY. Editorial Board Cha 
Barbara A Kirk (1963), Couns Cen, Univ Cal 
Berkeley, Calif; Thomas E Christensen (19 
cester Pub Schs, Worcester, Mass; John M” 
(1962), Iona Coll, New Rochelle, NY; Charl 
Warnath (1962), Univ Oregon, Eugene, Ore} 
C Joslin (1963), Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, 
Edwin H Sherman (1963), Business Personnel 
sultants, Inc, Philadelphia, Pa; Vincent L Stem 
1993) Sam Houston State Tchrs Coll, Hunt 
‘ex; Margaret E Andrews (1964), Minneapo 
Schs, Minneapolis, Minn; Emily Cherveni 
Univ Wisconsin, Madison, Wis; William 
(1964), Bronx VA Hosp, Bronx, NY; Abraham | 
ler (1964), Bur Empl Secur, Washington, DC 
Volume Editor: Henry 
Prof Psychol Studies, Univ Minnesota, Minn 
Minn. Editorial Board: Margaret E Andrew 
neapolis Pub Schs, Minneapolis, Minn; Do 
Dillenbeck, Coll Entrance Exam Bd, New Yor! 
Edward C Roeber, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, M 
Joseph Samler, VR&E, VA, Washington, DG; 
field Scott, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N, 
iy E Super, Tchrs Coll, Columbia Univ, N 


Carolina Coll, Greenville, NC; Members: 
Kelso, Iowa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Fa 
Marion Wright, Howard Univ, Washington, 
William P Ewens, Dit 


Oklahoma State Univ, Stillwater, Okla. Members: 
Nollie M Daisher, Eastern Michigan Univ, Ypsilanti, 
Mich; Arthur H Glogau, Oregon Coll of Educ, Mon- 
‘mouth, Ore; Ralph G Iverson, Stout State Coll, 
Menomonie, Wis 
nvention Program Chairman: Fred C Proff, Assoc 
Prof Educ, Univ Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Vice Chair- 
man: June E Holmes, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass. 
Members: Esther R Altman, Cen Michigan Univ, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich; Helen K Hickey, 800 Second 
‘Aye, New York, NY; Clarence A Mahler, Chico State 
Coll, Chico, Calif; Muriel G Thompson, 35 Regent 
St, Jamestown, NY. Hospitality: Helen K Hickey, 
800 Second Ave, New York, NY 
Long-Range Planning Chairman: Mavis L Holmes, 
Assoc Dean Stus, Iowa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. Members: Paul C Kelso, Iowa State Tchrs 
Coll, Cedar Falls, Iowa; William E Traux, Jr, East 
Texas State Coll, Commerce, Tex 
Materials Project for New Members of the Profession 
Chairman: Kenneth M Collier, Dean Men, Ball State 
Tchrs Coll, Muncie, Ind 
Membership Chairman: E Wayne Wright, Asst Prof 
Educ Psych, Utah State Univ, Logan, Utah 


Avenue, Baltimore 28, Maryland 
Mateo, California 


rewire: ALIcE M. Moore, Counselor, 
n 


(1964), Cleveland Bd 

+ a of Educ, Cleveland, Ohio; Ha 
Ne Smallenburg (1962), Los Angeles Co Schs, IA 
angeles, Calif 


M RaT Helen F Sharp, Forest Park HS, Baltimore, 


RE Structure 
laton Pub Schs, 
Pas” Admission 
ark HS, St Lou: 
stitution Cal 


Edward Landy, Div Couns Serv, 
Newton, Mass 
Procedures Carolyn Steele, St Louis 
is Park, Minn 
vert W Bowman, Ci 
Mateo HS, REE ea n, Coord Couns, San 
Flossmoor Piceram: Robert Popovich, Homewood- 
Sauides Eu S, Flossmoor, Ill. Recorders: Harold 
ospitalit 'omewood-Flossmoor HS, Flossmoor, Ill. 
R , Sterling ee ohnson, Sterling Township 
» Til, ncheon: is Ki 

cok ES, Evergreen Pak He Lois Killen, Evergreen 
Asst Su; <paration and Standards Dale Weaver, 


CES, Little Falls, NY 
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Nominations Chairman: 


President-Elect: Catvert W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, 


Past President: Cart O. Prets, Dean of Bays, Scarsdale Hi; 


Assoc Prof, CCNY, New York, NY. Members: Wil- 

liam Edson, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn; 

William E Truax, Jr, East Texas State College, Com- 

merce, Tex 

William E Truax, Jr, Dir 
Stu Pers & Guid, East Texas State Coll, Commerce, 
Tex. Senior Teller: Carroll L Miller, Howard 
Univ, Washington, DC 

Publications Chairman: John P McQuary, Asst Dir 
Stu Pers & Guid, East Texas State Coll, Commerce, 
Tex. Member: Wray D Silvey, Iowa State Tchrs 
Coll, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Research Chairman: Clarence A Mahler, Prof Psych, 
Chico State Coll, Chico, Calif. Members: Betty 
Bosdell, Univ North Dakota, Grand Forks, N Dak; 
William Edson, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn; 
Curt Stafford, San Jose State Coll, San Jose, Calif; 
Roger Wilk, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn; 


5 


Earl Zwetschke, Oakland Pub Schs, O d, Calif 
Spate Journal Editor: Wray D Silvey, Prof Educ, 
Iowa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Falls, Iowa, News 


Editor: John P meuar aa Dir Stu Pers & Guid, 
Fast Texas State Coll, Commerce, Tex. Members: 
Merle M Ohlsen, Univ Illinois, Urbana, Ill; Mabel 
M Riedinger, Univ Akron, Akron, Ohio 


/Monograp! Series Managing Editor: Janet Kelley, 
American School Counselor Association 
OFFICERS 
President: Grorce W. Murray, Counselor, Catonsville Junio: 


r High School, 106 Bloomspury 
San Mateo High School, San 


h School, Scarsdale, New York 


Lowrey Junior High School, Dearborn, Michi- 


COMMITTEES 


Implications of the Wrenn Study James Winfrey, Univ 
S, Univ Minnesota, Minnea] pia MES tn PAET 
iaison with Special Grou econdary School Princi- 
aay er on flington Co Bd Educ, Arling- 


pals: Kathr Cook, A’ o Bi 
ton, Va. Elementary School Principals: Anna | 
Meeks, Baltimore Co Bd Educ, Towson, Md. Associa- 


Carl Peets, Walnut Hills 
American Association of 
William Kline, Dir Tstng, 


tion of Admission Officers: 
HS, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
School Administrators: 
Bd Educ, Towson, Md 
Membership Helen Sharp, 


Md 
Membership Study Eleanor Hawke, 
Sr HS, New Brunswick, NJ 
National Accrediting Agencies Loren Benson, 
S, Hopkins, Minn ` W) Wirz 
Natal Testing ‘and Scholarship William Kline, Dir 
Tstng, Baltimore Co Bd Educ, Towson, Md 
Nominations and Elections Carl O Peets, Dean Boys, 
Scarsdale HS, Scarsdale, Nii Senior Teller: William 
Kline, Bd Educ, Towson, 
Nominations and Elections Procedures Study Douglas 
Dillenbeck, Guid Servs, Coll Entrance Exam Bd, New 


Forest Park HS, Baltimore, 
New Brunswick 


Hopkins 


Curric, Guid : 
to , Guid & S a 
Elementa, Si pee Svor tg ses Aa, Chairman: Edward O Hascall, Couns 
Towson, anoal Guidance Anna R Meeks, Bd Educ, Off, CCNY, New York, NY. Members: Joseph Felix, 
Ethical Peace ; i 3014 Costello Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio; Carrie Losi, Bd 
Guy lestown Pe Lucy Davis, Bucks Co Bd Educ, Educ, Newark, NJ; Herman Peters, Ohio State Univ, 
idance in tł 3 bus, Ohio B 
Guid Dir ae Junior High School William Busacker, Pht © Kenneth Knox, Couns, Patrick Henry HS, 
i Minneapolis, Minn 


‘he School Counselor Editor: Joseph Felix, 3014 Cos- 
tello Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio. Editorial Board: Elsa 
Becker, 322 W 85th St, New York, NY; Violet Bica, 
Cleveland Heights Bd Educ, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Brother Raymond, Xaverian HS, Brooklyn, NY; 
Margaret Gilkey, Dade Co Bd Educ, Miami, Fla; 


Division of Rehabilitation Counseling 


OFFICERS 


President: Luovn H. Lorquist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation 
Counselor Training, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. oe 
President-Elect: CeciL H. PATTERSON, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
ABRAHAM JAcops, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Past President: 


Counselor Training Program, Teachers College, ‘ork | 
Secretary: Jonn E. yes: Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation 
Counselor Training, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 3 
Treasurer: Martın E. McCavirt, Executive Director, United Cerebral Palsy, Inc., 70 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, New York 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Council (Includes Officers) Olive K Banister 
(1962), Voc Guid & Rehab Serv, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Salvatore G DiMichael (1963), US Off Voc Rehab, 
New York, NY; William Gellman (1963), Jewish Voc 
Serv, Chicago; Ill; John E Jordan (1964), Michigan 
State Univ, East Lansing, Mich; Julian S Myers (1962), 
Boston Univ, Boston, Mass; William M Usdane treed 7 
San Francisco State Coll, San Francisco, Calif 

Ad Hoc Committee on the Formation of Branches 
Chairman: Martin H Acker, 2555 Dell Ave, Moun- 
tain View, Calif. Member: Mildred Edmondson, 
San Francisco State Coll, San Francisco, Calif 

Archives Chairman: Howard Mausner, Asst Prof 
Psych, Univ Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Members: 
George J Ivans, State Dept Rehab, Denver, Colo; 
Edgar B Porter, US Off Voc Rehab, Washington, DC; 
Robert Waldrop, VA, Washington, DC 

Bulletin-Digest Editor Daniel Sinick, Assoc Prof Dept 
Spec Educ & Rehab, San Francisco State Coll, San 

Francisco, Calif 

Constitution Committee Chairman: Ralph K Wilcox, 

Wu Rehab Couns Trng, Univ Wisconsin, Madison, 


Convention Program Chairman: William Kir-Stimon, 
Rehab Inst of Chicago, 401 E Ohio St, Chicago, Ill. 
Members: Simon Friedman, Jewish Voc Serv, Chi- 
cago, Ill; William Gellman, Jewish Voc Serv, Chicago, 
Ill; John A Haberlund; Ralf Peckham, State Off Voc 
Rehab, East Lansing, Mich; J Warren Perry, Rehab 
Inst of Chicago, Chicago, Ill; Guy Renzaglia, Southern 
Illinois Univ, Carbondale, Ill 

International Relations Chairman: James F Garrett, 
Asst Dir Resch & Trng, US Off of Voc Rehab, Wash- 
ington, DC. Members: William Gellman, Jewish 
Voc Serv, Chicago, Ill; Abraham Jacobs, Tchrs Coll, 
Columbia Univ, New York, NY; John E Jordan, 


Walter Gutterson, Weymouth Pub Schs, Weymouth 
Mass; Ted Kuemmerlein, Milwaukee Pub Schs, Mil 
waukee, Wis; J Carter Parkes, Austin Coll, Sh 

Tex; Harry Smallenburg, Los Angeles Co Schs, 
Angeles, Calif; Herbert Stern, Bd Educ, Baltimor 
Md 


Michigan State Univ, East Lansing, Mich; Willia 
M Usdane, San Francisco State Coll, San Francis 
Calif 

Membership Chairman: Marvin R Wayne, Le 
Spec Educ & Rehab Couns, Hunter Coll, New i 
NY. Members: Arthur Bierman, New York Um 
New York, NY; Jean Bloom, 211 W 14th St, New Yo 
NY; Bertram Brant, Jewish Voc Serv, Kansas Gi 
Mo; George Brown, West Virginia Univ, Morganto 
W Va; Alfred Feintuch, Jewish Voc Serv, Mon 
Canada; Norman Fertig, Trish Family Serv oe 
Co, Buffalo, NY; John È Jordan, Michigan State p 
East Lansing, Mich; Ray Menefee, Denver Pub 
Denver, Colo; Priscilla Meyer, VA Hospital, AG 
Tex; Elizabeth Stabler, Aid for Retarded Chil 
Inc, Stamford, Conn; Kenneth Wilcox 

Nominations Chairman: William M Usdane, 
Spec Educ & Rehab Couns, San Francisco State 
San Francisco, Calif. Members: Robert Forth 
517 E 8th Ave, San Mateo, Calif; Hannah Goldbe! 
401 28th Ave., San Francisco, Calif j 

Publications Chairman: Henry O Gwaltney, Jh 
Prof Psych, Coord, Rehab Rsch, Marquette niv, 
waukee, Wis. Members: Ernest J Doleys, Sou 
Illinois Univ, Carbondale, Ill; Adrian Levy 
Educ Dept, Albany, NY; John Muthard, State 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Jouan Myers, Boston 
Boston, Mass; Daniel Sinick, San Francisco State 
San Francisco, Calif 

Research Awards Chairman: Marceline E a 
Assoc Prof Educ, Dir Rehab Couns, Univ M 
Buffalo, NY. Members: Leonard Diller; Lee on 
son, Univ Houston, Houston, Tex; Franklin cs i 
Univ Kansas, Lawrence, Kans; Joseph Stubbins 
Angeles State Coll, Los Angeles, Calif 


ge 


g 
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a Wilbur A Tincher, Sch Educ, Auburn Univ, 
iburn; ACPA—Wilbur A Tincher; ACES—Thomas 
voks; NVGA—Ralph M Roberts; SPATE—Rich- 
IW Boyce; ASCA—John W Wood 

a Dorothy G Whitmore, Star Rt B, Bx 3896 P, 
enard; ACPA—James C Parsons; ACES—Lewis G 
; ASCA—David Knap 

ma David O Lloyd, Dir Guid, Mesa Pub Schs, 
Mesa; ACPA—Weldon P Shofstall; ACES—Robert A 
Heimann; NVGA—Paul J Danielson; SPATE—ASCA 
—David O Lloyd 

kansas Orlana Hensley, Dir Guid Servs, Central HS, 
Little Rock; ACPA—Robert Moore; ACES—Dorothy 
Rice; NVGA—Glenn A Cole; SPATE-—J E Marshall; 
ASCA—Minnie Lee Mayhan 

omnia William E Clarke, Coord Guid, San Diego 


Re aeient Felix Babel, Wethersfield Sr HS, Wethers- 
; pe ACPA—George H Stanley; ACES—Thomas A 
icGrath; NVGA—James S Peters, I; SPATE—Ed- 
‘Ward A Wicas; ASCA—Ellis Tooker; DRC—Elizabeth 
‘Stabler 
TASS Irvin R Wheatley, Couns, Seaford HS, 
ford; ACPA—D P Hardy; ACES—Louise Jack- 
Son; SPATE—William E Johnston, Jr; ASCA—Louise 
of Columbia Patricia E Parmenter, 153 Dan- 
ny SH SW, Washington 24; ACPA—Carroll L Miller; 
T M Miller; NVGA—Bennetta B Wash- 
Margaret J Gilkey, Dir Guid Servs, 1410 NE 
pan Aye, Miami 32. ACPA—Fred E King; ACES- 
Dana Maloy; NVGA—Margaret J Gilkey; SPATE— 
avid O'Dea; ASCA—Joseph Birch 
Bian Cameron L Fincher, Georgia State Coll of 
Se Admin, Atlanta; ACPA—L P Bradley; ACES 
ay us D Pulliam; NVGA—Harry D Downs; ASCA 
auren G Findley 
ACPA. Marion Saunders, Univ Hawaii, Honolulu 14; 
Eoy A Dole; ACES—Arthur A Dole; NVGA 
i Mott! orbes, Wah Jim Lee; ASCA—Iwalani F S 
mo, Chauncy W Ab i 
$ cy bott, 217 Peasley, Boise; ACPA— 
Ae Odie; ACES—Elwyn DeLanrier; SPATE— 
Peers een bruce Bowersox 
rence ‘aliana, Guid & Couns, Southern 
Rena Univ, Alton; ACPA—Lawrence E Taliana; 
_ SPATE Michelman; NVGA—George M Gazda; 


= 


; Donald A Kluge; 

Indiana luge; ASCA—Paul E Pearson 
Coll, Meaymond F Gale, Dir Guid, Ball State Tchrs 
FP cie; ACPA—William L Elster; ACES—Rollo 


nn NVGA—John P Ulmer; ASCA—D L Mussel- 

Sch hee J Cline, Dir Guid, Davenport Commun 

A even ort; ACPA—Leonard D Goodstein; 

J ae ae ilvey; SPATE—Paul C Kelso; ASCA 

Robert D Mi i i 

ACP. Michal, Couns, Abilene HS, Abilene; 

ee AG G Fahrbach, Jr; ACES—George Com- 
Kentucky N —August M Bohm 

Travi Rae ate Coordinator Reported; ACPA— 

ngs; ACES—Sr Agnes Lucile Raley; 


APGA State Membership Coordinators 
and State Divisional Chairmen 


NVGA—William M Wesley; ASCA—Alla Deane 
Huddle 

Louisiana Russell E Helmick, Louisiana State Univ, 
Baton Rouge; ACPA—Martin L Harvey; ACES—Ra 
A McCoy; NVGA—Ray A McCoy; SPA’ ‘E—Russell 
Helmick; ASCA—Thelma Ball 

Maine Ruth L Pennell, State Supy Guid Servs, State 
Dept Educ, Augusta; ACES—Alpheus Sanford; NVGA 
—Ruth L Pennell; SPATE Jobn E Mudge; ASCA— 
Robert F Chandler 

Maryland William E Kline, Bd Educ, 405 Terrace 
Way, Towson 4; ACPA—Richard H Byrne; ACES— 
Edward V Daubner; NVGA—Kenneth W Rollins; 
ASCA—Frances Kearns 

Massachusetts Lawrence Litwack, 59 Laconia St, Lex- 
ington; ACPA—Edward C Glanz; ACES—Henry L 
Isaksen; SPATE—Jane S O'Hern; ASCA—Allen c 
Pratt 

Michigan Esther Royal Altman, Assoc Prof Personnel, 
Central Michigan Univ, Mt Pleasant; ACPA—Harry 
W Lawson; ACES—Donald A Davis; NVGA—S N 
Horton; SPATE—Esther Royal Altman; ASCA—Mrs 
Francis B Schneider; DRC—John E Jordan 

Minnesota Thomas A Soldahl, Sch Educ, Univ Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14; ACPA—Theodore Volsky; 
ACES—Gerald A Gladstein; ASCA—Ralph H Soren- 
son 

Mississippi Vernal S Mann, B 266, Mississippi State 
Univ, State Colega; ACPA—Katherine Rea; ACES— 
Herman Borong | SPATE—Clara B Merrifield; 
ASCA—Mildred Coleman 

Missouri Riley R Eddleman, Dir Guid Servs, Hazel- 
wood Sch Dist, Bxg, Hazelwood; ACPA—James D 
Corey; ACES—George T Peters; DRC—Bertram Brant 

Montana Robert E Gorman, Dir Couns Servs, Montana 
State Univ, Missoula; ACPA—Albert Suvak; ACES— 
Dolf Jennings; NVGA—Donald Guinouard; SPATE— 
Earl K Warne; ASCA—Orvis Stenson 

Nebraska Doris McGaffey, Nebraska City Pub Schs, 
1022 4th Ave, Nebraska City; ACPA—Donald L 
Stumpff; ACES—Howard Tempero; NVGA—Wayne 
G Schroeder; SPATE—Milton D Evans; ASCA— 
Geraldine W Simmons 

Nevada No State Coordinator Reported; ACPA—Sam 
M Basta; ACES—Truman M Cheney; NVGA—Tru- 
man M Cheney; SPATE—Robert E Kittredge; ASCA— 


George R Kelly 


New Hampshire Ruth Craig, Dir Guid, State Dept 


c, Concord; ACPA—Helen Spaulding; ACES— 

Ruth R Craig; NVGA—Charles it Green; ASCA— 
George T Davidson ; 

New Jersey Laura M Trexler, 22 Wilkens Dr, Dumont; 
ACPA—Julia E Read; ACES—Earl C Davis; SPATE— 
Herbert Samenfeld; ASCA—Laura Trexler; DRC— 


Arthur Bierman 
W Caplan, Coord Guid Servs, Al- 


New Mexico Stanley 
buquerque Pub Schs, Albuquerque; ACPA—A A 


Wellck; ACES—Gladys Bookman; NVGA-George L 

ASCA—Thomas De Wolf 

New York Paul B McGann, Supv Bur Guid, New York 
State Educ Dept, Albany; ACPA—Seymour M Bros- 
toff; ACES—Phyllis C Wilson; NVGA—James V Dee- 
gan, Irving Ratchick; SPATE—Michael A Guerriero; 
ASCA—George Favareau; DRC-—)Jean Bloom, Norman 
Fertig 

North f carolina Lucille Browne, Dir Guid Servs, 
Greensboro HS, Greensboro; ACPA—William J Hollo- 


Keppers; 
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way; ACES—Frank G Fuller; NVGA-—Roy N Ander- 
son; SPATE—Ruth Gore; ASCA—Louisa dum 

North Dakota James D Mathisen, Dept Pub Instr, 
Capitol Bldg, Bismarck; ACPA—Grant M Norem; 
ACES—James D Mathisen; NVGA—Oscar Gjernes; 
SPATE—Betty J Bosdell; ASCA—John T Needham _ 

Ohio Justus D Sundermann, Univ Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati; ACPA—Wallace W Stover; ACES—Robert L 
Gibson; SPATE—Mabel M Riedinger; ASCA—Violet 
G Bica, Virginia M Bica 

Oklahoma F F Gaither, Uniy Oklahoma, Norman; 
ACPA—Frank McFarland; ACES—F F Gaither; NVGA 
—Craig C Matthews; SPATE—John T Krattiger; 
ASCA—William Anderson. 

Oregon O C Christensen, Jr, Couns Cen, Univ Oregon, 
Eugene; ACPA—R Vance Peavy; ACES—Kirby E 
Brumfield; NVGA—Wesley S Roeder; SPATE—Ar- 
thur H Glogau; ASCA—O G Christensen, Jr 

Pennsylvania Marion E Peck, Elkins Park Jr HS, New 
2nd St & Kingston Rd, Philadelphia 17; ACPA— 
Charles A Meyn; ACES—Harvey A Heintzelman; 
NVGA-—George L Fahey; SPATE—Darrell F Rishel 

Rhode Island Frank Bruno, 28 Hardwick St, War- 
wick; ACPA—James W Eastwood; ACES—William M 
Dolan; NVGA—Charles R Dolan; SPATE—Dorothy 
R. Mierzwa; ASCA—Sr Mary Marjorie 

South Carolina No State Coordinator Reported; 
ACES—Lawrence Giles; NVGA—William H Knight; 
SPATE—Ellen Lyles; ASCA—Grace Sease 

South Dakota Robert H Knapp, Dir Stu Guid & Couns, 
State Univ South Dakota, Vermillion; ACPA—Robert 
H Knapp; ACES—Joseph Fisher; NVGA—Clarence 
R Beck; ASCA—Merrill Sly 

Tennessee Nathan E Acree, 2803 Hemingway Dr, 
Nashville 12; ACPA—Ulrey K Wilson; ACES—Ford 
Haynes, Jr; ASCA—Norma Jean Griswold; DRC— 
Robyn S Walker 


Texas George C Beamer, North Texas State Coll, 
5351, Coll Sta, Denton; ACPA—Charles C William 
ACES—Kenneth W Waugh; SPATE—Harold | 
Murphy; ASGA—Ruby Morris; DRC—Priscilla Mey 

Utah Clyde A Parker, Chmn Couns Serv, Brigha 
Young Univ, Provo; ACPA—Phelon J Malouf; ACE 
—O Ray Warner; NVGA—Emery A Morelli; ASCA 
Leroy E Porter 

Vermont Richard Billard, Dir Guid, Middleburg Unic 
HS, Middlebury; ACES—Everett C Dimick; NVGA 
Edward C Miller; ASCA—Anne G Truax 

Virginia Lucille Gillespie, George Wythe HS, 471 
Critchfield St, Richmond; ACPA—Thomas E Ha 
kins; ACES—Kenneth F McLaughlin; NVGA—Dall 
H Smith; ASCA—Helen R Jones 

Washington No State Coordinator Reported; ACPA 
Daryl Hagie; ACES—Leroy C Olsen; NVGA—Percy 
Bell; ASCA—Anna M Durning 

West Virginia Harry Hein, Capitol Bldg, Charlesto 
ACPA-Richard Cunningham; NVGA—Charles 
Runyan; SPATE—Ormsby L Harry; ASCA—Mildr 
M Booth; DRC—George Brown 

Wisconsin T J Kuemmerlein, Milwaukee Pub Scl 
1111 N 10th St, Milwaukee; ACPA—Margaret Nolt 
ACES—Ely Sires; NVGA—Emily Chervenik; SPATE 
Cora Forbush; ASCA—T J Kuemmerlein; DRC-Ke 
Wilcox 

Wyoming Joe R Jesseph, 35 Educ Hall, Univ Wy 
nng Laramie; ÀCPA—Robert E Lahti; ACES-Ly 
L Miller; NVGA—Marvin Barbula; SPATE—Robt 
L Mason 

Canada Mor D Parmenter, Ontario Coll Educ, 3 
Bloor St W, Toronto, Ont and Myrne B Neviso 
Univ British Columbia, Vancouver, BC; ACPA—A 
Cook, Louis Chatel, Ian A White; ACES—Clifford 
Christensen; NVGA—Elmer E Huff; DRC-AIfr 
Feintuch 


ona Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

: Zelda M Lingscheit, 621 Solana Dr, Tempe 

Robert Hiatt, Amphitheater HS, Tucson 
Delbert R Jerome, 2536 E Montecito, 

Phoenix 

(orres Sec: Joan Schipper, 4238 N 17th St, Phoenix 

as; Dorothy M Stein, 4137 E Palm La, Phoenix 


irkansas 

Irhansas Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 
fires: Glenn A Cole, Stu Couns Serv, Univ Arkansas, 
mp ayetteville 


Galifornia 
Long Beach Personnel and Guidance Association 
x (APGA, NVGA) 
ies: Louis J Stacker, Assoc Prof, Long Beach State 
Coll, Long Beach 
es-Elect: Richard Fairchild, Long Beach City Coll, 
Long Beach 
ec: Lois Detjen, Washington Jr HS, Bellflower 
teas: Donald Hopkins, Jordan HS, Long Beach 


Ruth D 

Los Angeles 32 Samson, Los Angeles State Coll, 
i Jami W: i 

sie aste King Corp, 3300 E 50th St, Los 


Treas: Ju i 
SEA e M Dunbar, Room 241, 111 N Hill St, Los 


Northern California Guidance Association 
fres: y (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Mary ar ` x 
Dit TOEA A Schilling, Dir Guid, Hayward Sch 
gesElect: obert France, Harry Ells HS, Richmond 
F iana Gordon, Luther Burbank Jr HS, San 


Ea (APGA, NVGA) 

Pea atence J Johnson, Sacramento Co Schs, 4351 
Pres-Bledts ROG, Sacramento 14 

10 * Russell R Kircher, 1619 N St, Sacramento 


Sec-Treas: 

y baei Joel E Shelton, 4351 Power Inn Rd, Sacra- 

San Di 

Pres: Se ag and Guidance Association (NVGA) 
‘ eaten E Clarke, 3681 Mt Aladin Ave, San 
tes-Elect: 

Se iego 10 

Treas, Se A Glaeser, 2672 Larkin P1 i 

| : Arthur W Norgaard, 58 a St, Sora 

Colorado 
Tes: Roby A 

Record Sec: jaunt 1888 University Ave, Boulder 

See: p eda, 1333 University Ave, Boulder 


Diego 1 
Jay W. Skoglund, 2731 Cowley Way, San 
È 
|. Col i 
Prel Orado University Branch of NVGA (NVGA) 
ileen Stansbury, 1333 University Ave, 


Directory of Branches 


1961-1962 


Denver Area Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Bob zana 201 Main St, Broomfield 
Pres-Elect: F. in Vaughn, 1111 E Amherst Ave, 
Denver 
Sec: Molly Wheeler, Westminster HS, Westminster 
Treas: D E Messerschmidt, 6630 W 30th Ave, Denver 


Connecticut 
Connecticut Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Carl Nienstedt, Central Connecticut State Coll, 
New Britain 
Pres-Elect: Edward A Wicas, Univ Connecticut, Storrs 
Sec: Marie LeVan, Berlin Pub Schs, Berlin 
Treas: Carl Olson, Hartford Pub HS, Hartford 


Delaware 

Delaware Personnel and Guidance Association (NVGA) 

Pres: Oscar G Carrington, 1324 French St, Wilmington 

Vice-Pres: Helen Griffiths, 51 S Scott Ave, Glenolden, 
Pa 

Sec: Louis J Roushey, Middletown 

Treas: James B Liner, Seaford 


District of Columbia 
National Capital Area Personnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Marian V Coombs, Dir, Off Stu Empl & Grad 
Placemt, Howard Univ, Washington 
Pres-Elect: Edith A Verant, Commun Servs Advis, 

US Empl Serv, Washington A 
Sec: Mary F Dunnington, US Off Educ, Washington 
Treas: Robert B Walker, McKinley HS, Washington 


Florida 
Big Bend Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres: William L Maloy, Consult, Guid & Tstng, State 
Dept Educ, Tallahassee 
Vice-Pres: Robert Coutts, 826 Coble Dr, Tallahassee 
Sec-Treas: David Frazier, 2103 Holmes St, Tallahassee 


n of Deans and Counselors (APGA) 


Florida Associatio 
Coord Guid, 1895 Gulf-to- 


Pres: Faw W Fitzgerald, 
lvd, Clearwater 
o J Garland Wynn, Central Florida Jr Coll, 
Ocala 
Sec: Ada Mae Bender, Largo Sr HS, rago 
Treas: Dixie J Allen, Leesburg HS, Leesburg 


North Florida Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Ruth Neal, Div Housing, Univ Florida, Gaines- 


: Glenn A Felix, Univ Florida, Gainesville 
Sec: Mary E Pottorf, Univ Florida, Gainesville 
Treas: Ted Miller, Univ Florida, Gainesville 

South Florida Personnel and Guidance Association 
(4PGA, NVGA) 


Pres: William J Reilly, 500 Alhambra Circle, Coral 


bles 34 
bes E David, Univ Miami, Coral Gables 34 


-Elect: Ben 
Sega Winnie Feingold, 1219 S 19th Ave, Holly- 
wood 
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Suncoast Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

Pres: George W Canfield, 556 Circle Dr W, Largo 

Pres-Elect; Ada Mae Bender, 1610 Sierra Circle, Clear- 
water 

Record Sec: Elsie Johnson, 1830 20th St S, St Peters- 
burg 

Corres Sec: 
Petersburg 

Treas: Ethan 
burg 


Donald S Van Fleet, 3318 73rd St N, St 
P Smout, 3614 Fourth Ave S, St Peters- 


Georgia 
Georgia Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres; Frances McKee, 1037 Gordon St SW, Atlanta 
Pres-Elect: C O Morris, 1621 N Pelham Rd NE, Atlanta 
Sec-Treas: Euraline Jowers, 212 E Ponce de Leon Ave, 
Decatur 


Hawaii 
Hawaii Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Marion Saunders, 3596 Woodlawn Dr, Honolulu 
14 

Pres-Elect: Francis Clark, Univ Hawaii, Honolulu 14 

Sec; Jeanne Woolf, 1155 Alewa Dr, Honolulu 

Treas: Isao Matsumura, 717-A 20th Ave, Honolulu 

Illinois 

Chicago Guidance and Personnel Association (NVGA) 

Pres; R Elizabeth Blaul, LaSalle Natl Bank, 135 S 
LaSalle St, Chicago 90 

Pres-Elect: Marvin Burack, Chicago Bd Educ, 228 N 
LaSalle St, Chicago 1 

Sec: C Jane Lowum, Illinois Bell Telephone Co, 208 
W Washington St, Chicago 6 

Treas: R G Chalifoux, Walgreen Co, 6 E Randolph 
St, Chicago 1 


Illinois Guidance and Personnel Association (APGA) 

gi G C Blacker, Dir Guid, Norris City HS, Norris 
it 

Pres-Elect: Fred Proff, Univ Illinois, Urbana 

We ae Robert Wright, Elem Supt & Dir Guid, 
asey 

Sec; Ann Chapman, Carlinville Jr-Sr HS, Carlinville 

Treas: Eugene O'Toole, Peoria HS Dist #150, Peoria 

Indiana 

Central Indiana Personnel and Guidance Association 

(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Joseph W Hollis, Ball State Tchrs Coll, Muncie 
Pres-Elect; Walter F Dodd, Lawrence Central HS, 
Lawrence 
Sec: Mildred Richardson, 699 E Jefferson, Franklin 
Treas: B L Stonecipher, Broad Ripple HS, Indianapolis 


Northeastern Indiana Personnel and Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 
Pres: Sam Jackson, 2503 West Dr, Fort Wayne 
Vice Pres: Wayne Carn 
Sec: Joan Lantz, 1018 Rivermet Ave, Fort Wayne 
Treas: Elvan G Whiteleather 


Northern Indiana Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Elizabeth C Schmidt, 19589 Brick Rd, South Bend 
Vice Pres: Peter P Grande, 1128 Cleveland Ave, South 
Bend 
Sec-Treas: Janice M Good, Elston Jr HS, Michigan 
City 
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Towa 
Iowa Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Harlan A Roloff, Couns, Franklin Jr HS, Cedar 
Rapids 
Pres-Elect: Elizabeth Burianek, Washington Sr 
Cedar Rapids 


Sec-Treas: Richard Merriman, Iowa State Univ, Ames 


Kansas 

Kansas Personnel and Guidance Association 

(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Robert Michal, Couns, Abilene HS, Abilene 
Pres-Elect: Emerald Dechant, Fort Hays Kansas Stal 
Coll, Hays 

Sec: Fannie Thompson, Southeast HS, Wichita 
Treas: Eskil L Anderson, McPherson HS, McPherson 


Kentucky 

Kentucky Personnel and Guidance Association 

(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Travis Rawlings, Midway Jr Coll, Midway 
ah aaa Kearney Campbell, State Dept Educ, Frank 
‘ort 

Sec: Mabel Criswell, Harrison Co HS, Cynthiana 
Treas: Mildred Chipps, Crittenden Co HS, Marion 


Louisiana 
Louisiana State Branch (NVGA) 
Pres: E E Puls, Southeastern Louisiana Coll, Hi 
mond 
N 
B 


Sec-Treas: Frank A France, New Orleans Acad, 
Orleans 


Maryland 
Maryland Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Herbert J Stern, Baltimore City Dept Educ, 
timore 
Pres-Elect: Irene H Andrews, North Hagerstown 
Hagerstown 
Sec: Arria McGinniss, Sp: 
Treas: Harry Lieberman, 
burg 
Massachusetts $ 
Greater Boston Personnel and Guidance Associatidh 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: John A Curtis, Supv Empl Rels, New Engl 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, Boston 
Pres-Elect: Miriam L Campbell, John 
tual Life Insurance Co, Boston 
ba Sec: Alice F Casey, Jeremiah E Burke HS, R 
inf 
Treas: Arnold L Ganley, 30 Bay State Rd, Boston 


a 
jal 


ringbrook HS, Silver Sp 
Bladensburg Sr HS, Blade 


Hancock M 


Personnel and Guidance Association of Worcestl! 
County (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: John F Hobin, Massachusetts Div of the Bit 
22 Fairhaven Road, Worcester 6 
Vice-Pres: Dorothy L Salter, Salter Secretarial Sebi 
Cedar St, Worcester 
Sec: Eleanor R Moosey, 
bury 
ea Robert A Berquist, Hopedale Jr-Sr HS, 
le 


Western Massachusetts Personnel and G 

Association (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Charles B Thompson, Guid Dir, 
Reg HS, Wilbraham 


Sch Dept, 93 Oak St, Sh 
Ho 


uidanté 


Minnech ' 


Pres: Milo F Galbraith, Bay Path Jr Coll, Long- 


‘Angela Holmes, Westfield HS, Westfield 
John E Nelson, Arms Acad, Shelburne Falls 


(APGA, NVGA) 

Vivian J DiMarco, Denby HS, Detroit 24 

‘Elect: Leonard F Sain, Eastern HS, Detroit 6 
Selma Lesser, 163 Madison, Detroit 26 

Edward Trzcinski, Detroit Bd Educ, Detroit 26 


msing Area Personnel and Guidance Association 
(4PGA, NVGA) 

Thelma C Lamb, 6415 Reynolds Rd, Haslett 

lect: Dorothy R Ross, Michigan State Univ, East 


g 
Grace Eiserman, J W Saxton HS, Lansing 
Alfred Grimes, C W Otto Jr HS, Lansing 


West Shore Personnel and Guidance Association 

p (APGA) 

5; peen oye Sch Dept, Muskegon 

C= tH onald D Fink, Grand Rapid 5 
d Rapids ran apids Bd Educ, 
Wolverine Personnel and Guidance Association 

' (APGA, NVGA) 

John Pobuda, 

Tecumseh 

pce: Robert J Geer, 14574 Melrose, Livonia 

i a) Hughes, Ann Arbor HS, Ann Arbor 

4 co A Daisher, Michigan State Univ, East 

inesota 


win City Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
(APGA, NVGA) 


a D Dunnette, Univ Minnesota, Minneapo- 


Dir Guid, Tecumseh Schs, 


È Wa i i Fat 
ig Co, St PA K Kirchner, Minnesota Mining & 


iri Guidance Association (APGA) 
i arles W Scott, Dean Stus, Mississippi Coll, 


ect: Harley F. Garrett, Univ Mississippi, Uni- 


Elanor H Cam: 
i mack, Hazlehurst HS, Hazlehurst 
Nannette Alford, Peeples Jr HS, pers 


Cart of Ameri 
can Personnel and Guidance Association 
(4PGA, NVGA) 


: Gertru 
Independence Cooper, PO Box 601, Englewood Sta, 


i >weeney, Univ Kansas City, Ka i 
A ity, Kansas Cit 
a Jettie Moore, Federal Reserve Bank, aes 


Missouri Ozark Branch (APGA, NVGA) 


Rub N 
Sring Y Lee Medearis, 123 N Main St, El Dorado 
o fase ee Dermott, RFD 4, Lamar 
Trell, Southwest Missouri State Coll, 


Springfield 


St Louis Branch (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Morris E Blitz, Normandy Sr HS, St Louis 33 
Vice Pres: Riley R Eddleman, PO Box G, Hazelwood 
Record Sec: Robert H Acord, 4900 S Lindbergh Blvd, 
St Louis 26 
Corres Sec: Constance Abbott, 1325 McCutcheon Rd, 
St Louis 17 
Fras; W Forrest Layne, 5101 Northrup Ave, St Louis 


Nebraska 
Nebraska Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 
Pres: Donald L Stumpff, Nebraska State Tchrs Coll, 

Kearne 
Pres-Elect: 
Sec-Treas: 


New Jersey 
New Jersey Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Earl C Davis, Prof Psych & Guid, Montclair State 


Coll, Upper Montclair 
Pres-Elect: J Dale Weaver, Pub Schs, Morristown 
Sec-Treas: Eleanor Scott, Somerville HS, Somerville 


Harold Reeves, Scottsbluff HS, Scottsbluff 
L P Mitchell, Fremont Sr HS, Fremont 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Pres: Virginia Keehan, State Dept Educ, Santa Fe 
Albu- 


Pres-Elect: Leona Ney, Girls’ Welfare Home, 
querque r 

Sec-Treas: William Cross, New Mexico State Univ, Las 
Cruces 

New York 


Binghamton Area Association of Student Personnel 
Services (NVGA) 
Pres: W Stuart Nye, Dir Pupil Pers Servs, Alice Free- 


man Palmer Cen Sch, Windsor . 
Vice Pres: Nina Keane, North HS, Binghamton 
Sec: Michael J Reynolds, Broome Technical Commun 


Coll, Binghamton f 
Treas: Robert Garret, Chenango Valley Cen Sch, Bing- 


hamton 
Capital District Guidance Association (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: William Countaway, Ravena-Coeyman’s Cen Schs, 


Ravena 
Vice Pres: Harold Bookbinder, East Greenbush Schs, 


East Greenbush $ 
Sec: Margaret McGibbon, Shaker HS, Newtonville 


Treas: Russell Miller, Albany Business Coll, Albany 


Central New. York Guidance Association (NVGA) 
Pres: Edward Gorman, Dir Guid, West Genesee Cen 
Sch, Camillus ] 
Vice Pres: Beatrice Robinson, Onondaga Cen HS, 


Nedrow 
Sec: Harriet Brown, East Syracuse HS, East Syracuse 


Treas: William Spinelli, LeMoyne Coll, Syracuse 
Genesee Valley Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 

Pres: Harold L Munson, Coll Educ, Univ Rochester, 


Rochester 20 
Pres-Elect: Abe A Hollander, 


Rochester 
Vice. Pres: Ruth H Newell, Rochester Genl Hosp, 


Rochester 21 
Sec: Sister Grace Regina, Nazareth Acad, Rochester 18 


Treas: Gerald Saddlemire, State Univ Coll of Educ, 
Geneseo 


Rochester Pub Schs, 
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Long Island Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Theresa M Bedell, Baldwin Sr HS, Baldwin 
Pres-Elect: Frank Sawicki, Uniondale HS, Uniondale 
Record Sec: Marjorie Swarthout, Lynbrook HS, Lyn- 
brook 
Corres Sec: David C Tilley, State Univ Coll, Oyster Bay 
‘Treas; Leon A Payne, Westbury HS, Westbury 
Mid-Hudson Branch (NVGA) 
Pres: Clifford Reinhard, Liberty Cen Sch, Liberty 
Vice Pres: Richard Jacobson, Wappingers Cen Sch, 
Wappingers Falls 
Sec: Aileen Button, Roscoe Cen Sch, Roscoe 
Treas: Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Acad, New- 
burgh 
Mohawk Valley Branch (NVGA) 
Pres: Stuart Cramer, W Canada Valley Cen Sch, Mid- 
dleville 
Vice Pres: Jean Van Buren, Whitesboro Cen Sch, 
Whitesboro 
Sec-Treas: Carolyn Laird, 316 W Thomas St, Rome 
New York City Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Lawrence A Lansner, Box 244, 17 Lexington Ave, 
New York 10 
Pres-Elect: Michael A Guerriero, 703 
Brooklyn 11 
Sec: Leona Feyer, 205 W 88th St, New York 24 
Treas: Benjamin Carlin, 25 Plaza St, Brooklyn 17 
Personnel and Guidance Association of Western New 
York (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Theodosia H Stickney, 90 Lancaster Ave, Buffalo 


Lorimer St, 


22 
Pres-Elect: 
more 23 
Record Sec: Norman E St Clair, 316 Washington Ave, 
Batavia 
Corres Sec: Dorothy Adema, 455 Grover Cleveland Dr, 
Buffalo 26 
ae Dorothy M McCabe, 93 Winspear Ave, Buffalo 


Robert E Morton, 167 Kettering Dr, Ken- 


Rochester Personnel and Guidance Association (NVGA) 


Pres: Arthur L Assum, Univ Rochester, Rochester 
Vice Pres: Donald A Long, Genl Motors Corp, Roches- 


ter 
Sec: Neva A Jackling, E Rochester HS, East Rochester 
Treas: Gerard H Tucker, St John Fisher Coll, Roches- 
ter 


Westchester-Putnam-Rockland Personnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: C C Dunsmoor, 546 N Bedford Rd. Bedford Hills 

pees E B Hammerstedt, Sonotone Corp, Elms- 
fort 

Vice Pres: Joseph A Ryan, Port Chester HS, Port 
Chester 

Sec: Elanor C Dunham, Spring Valley HS, Spring Val- 


ley 
Treas: Dale E Remaly, Horace Greeley HS, Chappaqua 


North Carolina 
North Carolina Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Sarah W McDaniel, Dir Guid, Mecklenburg Co 
Schs, Charlotte 4 
Pres-Elect: Frank G Fuller, East Carolina Coll, Green- 
ville 


Sec: Grace Robbins James, 1 Berkley Rd, Glen Leng 
Chapel Hill 1 
Treas: J T Barber, A & T Coll, Greensboro 


North Dakota 
North Dakota Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres: Lloyd L Jarman, Larimore 
Pres-Elect: Alfred Crogan, Box 264, Belcourt 
Exec Dir: James D Mathisen, State Capitol, Bismard 


Ohio 

Akron Area Vocational Guidance Association (NVG 

Pres: Robert A Kyle, The Burger Iron Co, 1324 Fir 
stone Parkway, Akron 1 

Vice Pres: Lester G Brailey, Kent State Univ, Kent 

Sec: Phyllis J Lerch, Hyre Jr HS, Akron 

Treas: John Yohoyich, Simon Perkins Jr HS, Akron, 


Central Ohio Guidance Association (APGA, NVGA 


Pres: William H Van Hoose, Dir Pupil Pers Sen 
South-Western City Schs, Columbus 25 

Pres-Elect: John Mangon, Hilliard HS, Hillia 

Sec: Margaret E Patterson, Barrett Jr HS, Columb 

Treas: David B Hathaway, Franklin Co Bd Edi 
Columbus 15 


Cincinnati Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: jon F Meints, Guid Dir, Mariemont HS, Cinci 
nati 2 s 
Pres-Elect: Marvin Rammelsberg, Hughes HS, Cind 
nati 8 3 
Record Sec: Frances Sedge, Greenhills HS, Greenhill 
Corres Sec: Georgie Blackwell, Woodward HS, Cind 
nati 
Treas: Rev. Stanley Bir, Roger Bacon HS, St Bernt 


Miami Valley Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres; Dale Mekeel, Sinclair Coll, Dayton 2 
Fre Herts Julia Tieman, Madison Twp HS, Trotwo 
6 


Sec: Gladys M Brintlinger, Jefferson Twp Local H 
Dayton 18 
Treas: Charles McMahan, Kiser HS, Dayton 4 


Northeastern Ohio Personnel and Guidance Associati 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Kenneth L O'Connell, Dir Rehab, Sunny Act 
Hosp, Cleveland 22 
Vice Pres: Virginia M Bica, 
Cleveland Heights 
as Marthella Spinneweber, Lakewood HS, Lakewo 


Cleveland Heights i 


} 
Treas: Angelo Georgeson, Alexander Hamilton Jt H 
Cleveland om ree 


Oregon 
Oregon Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: David Mortimore, Roosevelt Jr HS, Eugene 
Vice Pres: Bob Perry, Beaverton Union HS, Beaver 
Sec: Eugene S Sorenson, Astoria HS, Astoria 
Treas: Irene Parent, Albany Union HS, Albany 


Pennsylvania 
Conrad Weiser Branch (NVGA) 
Pres: Joseph E Haage, Reading Sch Dist, Reading. 


Vice Pres: Margaret Handley, Boyertown HS, 
town 
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ng 


“Jane Schieck, Reading Sch Dist, Readi g 
» Oley 


: Charles Kramer, Oley Valley Area Hi 


one Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
lward Maxwell, Couns, Edgar Fahs Smith Jr 
rk 
; John F Brougher, Dickinson Coll, Carlisle 
Sheckart, Red Lion HS, Red Lion 
| Mary M Bergan, Reynolds Jr HS, Lancaster 


Western Pennsylvania Personnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA) 


| Ellen F Connell, Admin Annex, 224 French St, 


: O T Finnegan, Gannon Coll, Erie 
Marjorie Richardson, General. McLane Jr- 
Edinboro 


ania School Counselors Association (APGA) 
in P Mattern, Kennett Cons Sch, Kennett 


„Henry G Witman, Montrose HS, Montrose 
jain Rothstein, Phoenixville Area HS, 
ville 

Marion E Peck, 331 Main St Hulmeville 


mnel and Guidance Association of Greater 

Philadelphia (APGA, NVGA) 

elen L Corey, Drexel Hill Jr HS, Philadelphia 

ect: Helen Faust, Bd Educ, Philadelphia 

‘Sec: Katherine Cavanaugh, Clifton Heights 
on Heights 

Norman H Hughes, Abington Sr HS, Ab- 


letus J McBride, 1420 Pine St, Philadelphia 


ern Pennsylvania Branch (APGA, NVGA) 
co Gutoski, Langley HS, Pittsburgh 4 
Curtis Rohm, Dormont HS, Dormont 
a Sanvito, Stowe HS, Stowe Townshi 
Edward G Senkewitz, Fifth Ave HS, Pittsburgh 


island 
ice and Personnel Association of Rhode Island 
1 (APGA, NVGA) 

Natalie Williams, West Barrington Jr HS, 


George T §; + 
osn prague, North Kingstown Sr HS, 


erite R Turner, Rhode Island Coll, Provi- 
Erank T Canario, Bristol HS, Bristol 


Ota Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


y "Hare, Admin Asst, Sioux Falls Pub 


E L Whitmore, South Dakota State Coll, 


Pauline Sherer, Pierre HS, Pierre 


Tennessee Personnel and Guidance Association 
ae (APGA, NVGA) 
arkinson, McMinn Co HS, Athens 
itis Gentry, City Schs, Knoxville 
ieee Maryville Coll, Maryville 
okes, Vine Jr HS, Knoxville 
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Middle Tennessee Branch (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Everette L McIntire, 1749 Glen Echo Rd, Nash- 


ville 
Kathleen Hobbs, 2164 Brookview Dr, 


Pres-Elect: 
Blvd, Nashville 


Donelson 
Sec: Anne S Cheatham, 1507 Meha: 
oneywood Ave, 


Treas: William O Batts, Jr, 4406 
Nashville 


Tennessee Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 
Pres: William J Gilmer, Youth Serv, 910 McCall Bldg, 
Memphis 
Pres-Elect: 
Knoxville 
Sec: Verna B Ricketts, 5003 Georgia Ave, Nashville 
Treas: Allen R Levin, 10 N Main St, Memphis 3 


Oriana B Howley, Rt 1, Clinton Hwy, 


Texas 
Houston Branch (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: James G Dunn, 4111 Drew, Houston 4 
Pres-Elect: Laverne Carmical, 1006 River Glyn Dr, 
Houston 42 
Sec: Winston Harris, 3543 Tampa, Houston 5 
Treas: Margaret Rose McLelland, 2108 Sul Ross, 
Houston 6 


South Texas Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Lucylle V Deasey, 3301 S Flores, San Antonio 4 
Vice Pres: Oscar Metzger, 1433 W French Pl, San 


Antonio . 
Sec: Augusta Boyle, 232 Linda Dr, San Antonio 
San Antonio 


Treas: Edgar W Mills, 431 W Summit, 


Trans-Pecos Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres: Dan L Morford, 163 S Maryland, El Paso 
Pres-Elect: Pina Mae „ 4041 N Stanton, El Paso 


Sec: Margaret H Bivins, 4917 Haynsworth Ave, El Paso 


Treas: Howard Carbajal, 10104 Chinaberry, El Paso 


West Texas Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


Pres: Elizabeth K Teal, 1919 31st St, Lubbock 
Pres-Elect: G B Morris, 3612 46th St, Lubbock 
Sect-Treas: Vernon L Odom, 2127 55th St, Lubbock 


Utah A 
Utah Association of School Counselors (APGA) 


Pres: Clyde O Shurtleff, 379 S 12th E, Sand 
seated Hulda Crossgrove, 12736 S 1480 È, Draper 


virginia a 
Richmond Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 
Pres: Ethel Chrisman, Southern States Coop, Tth & 


Main St, Richmond 13 
Sec: Adeline McCalley, 


0 
Treas: Cones A Hill, Union Envelope Co, Box 2-Z, 
Richmond 


$820 Augusta Ave, Richmond 


Virginia Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres; George O McClary, Richmond Pub Schs, Rich- 


d 19 
Pres-Elect: Paul E Behrens, 1866 Field Rd, Charlottes- 


ville 5 4 
Sec-Treas: Lucille Gillespie, 
mond 


George Wythe HS, Rich- 


Washington 
Puget Sound Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres:. Robert Long, Univ Washington, Seattle 5 
Vice Pres: Donald N Watson, Kent-Meridian HS, Kent 
Treas: Helmer Mahlstrom, Sand Point Naval Air Sta, 
Seattle 5 


Washington State Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres: Henry J Bertness, PO Box 1357, Tacoma 1 
Pres-Elect: Percy B Bell, 6189 NE 187th Pl, Seattle - 
Sec: Eleanor M Peterson, 1919 W Glass, Spokane 
Treas: Merle S Kuder, Western Washington State Coll, 
Bellingham s 


Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Industrial and Educational Counselors 
Association (APGA, NVGA). . 

Pres: Gilbert Jautz, Boys’ Technical HS, Milwaukee 

Pres-Elect: Robert Houghton, Falk Corp, 3001 W 
Canal, Milwaukee 

Sec-Treas: Geneva Turck, Blue Cross, 4115 N Teutonia 
Ave, Milwaukee 
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Pres-Elect: Eleanor M Abendroth, East Jr HS, | 


Wisconsin Personnel and Guidance Associa i 

(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Nick John Topetzes, Marquette Univ, Mi 
3 


Pres-Elect: Annabelle Wolf, 526 N Meade St, A) 
Sec: Gordon V Drake, Wisconsin State Coll, O! 
Treas: Milton J Ness, 2200 N Union St, Applet 


Wyoming 
Wyoming Personnel and Guidance Associa 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Wesley C Huckins, 1523 Steele, Laramie _ 


Sec-Treas: Mrs. Terrence D Fromong, 716 
Laramie 
Europe N 
European Branch (APGA) 
Pres: Bryan Gray, Resch Spec, Hdqs, US A 


pendents’ Educ Grp, APO 164, New York 
Sec-Treas: Evelyn Thompson, Munich Ame! 
APO 407, New York 
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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it's essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help.you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
Serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 


Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan: 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army's purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can ‘acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren» 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways In which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen. 
sive: guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States, Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there: 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details, 


ae] 


a e e e e 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of saloa 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank, 

Namen i 
Addres6 nmm 
Cy ei 


Zone. State 


High School, 


Position ——————_ m 


Ts ma me ee 
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a statement of policy... 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication, 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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DONALD G. PATERSON 


1892—1961 


Donald G. Paterson died of cancer about 7 P.M. on October 4, at home. After 
reading his last paper before the 14th International Congress of Applied Psychol- 
ogy in Copenhagen, he flew home weak and ill. The diagnosis was made by his 
son, Dr. Philip Paterson, and Pat, Margaret and Phil all prepared for an early 
death with their customary calm, objective appraisal of all the relevant data. 

His last book, Studies in Individual Differences, with James Jenkins, gave him 
much satisfaction during his last days. I shall always regret that the APA Sympo- 
sium (1960) in his honor will come from the press posthumously. 

His high professional standards of research and scholarship remain an impres- 
sive tradition; and his continuous devotion to rigorous applications of psychology 
to human problems is a great heritage to us. Only last Sunday, on my last visit 
with him, although under sedation, he vigorously recounted how he had, at long 
last, persuaded a recalcitrant professor that counseling students was, indeed, a 
legitimate function in our University. This was but the last of his devoted efforts 
to improve the lot of students through applied psychology. What a magnificent 
monument to this pioneer are these and the innumerable other contributions made 
since he came to Minnesota in 1921, committed as he has been to the “individual- 
ization of mass education,” as he early described his “cause.” 

Forever linked with his name are Pintner-Paterson Performance Test; Psychol- 
ogy of the Deafened; Army Psychologist; The Minnesota Mechanical Abilities 
Project; New-Type Teachers’ Examinations; The S.L.A. Committee of Faculty 
Counselors; the Minnesota State-Wide Testing of High School Students; A.C.E. 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance; Stabilization Research Institute; Na- 
tional Occupational Conference; Physique and Intellect; Reading and Typogra- 
phy; The Industrial Relations Center; The Journal of Applied Psychology; Indi- 
vidual Differences; The Walter D. Scott Company; The Minnesota Student Per- 
sonnel Programs; 88 Ph.D. degrees awarded; more than 200 Master degrees 
awarded; The Genesis of Modern Guidance; and Vocational Counseling (the 
latter a special and persistent commitment). 

E. G. Williamson 


Editor’s Note: On the occasion of Professor Paterson's retirement from the University of 
ie aesota, his colleagues and students issued in his honor a commemorative listing aibi pu $ 
kea and a partial list of the work of his students. The books, studies, and articles w e 
Aes Paterson authored, co-authored, or edited, exclusive of reviews, notes, and re} Te 
ot Tae 200. The extent of his influence is revealed also by the necessarily DARE re ting 
tl Nee work of the students who enjoyed Professor Paterson's guidance as a major a Ve ites ighty 
In hore 883 Of the commemorative book (Department of Psychology, University of Mii 5 

onor of D. G. Paterson, 1960) are required to list these contributions. 


WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TODAY 


Size and distribution: According to recent address by 
John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Federal Government now gives employment to 2,400,000 civilians, 
with payroll topping a billion dollars a month. About 75 per 
cent of total employment is concentrated in five giant depart- 
ments: Post Office with 573,000 (24 per cent), Army with 385,000 
(16 per cent), Navy with 345,000 (15 per cent), Air Force with 
306,000 (13 per cent) and Veterans Administration with 173,000 
(7 per cent). Treasury, Interior, Agriculture, and Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare have more than 50,000 on their payrolls. 

Where employed: It is frequently assumed that great ma- 
jority of Federal employees populate banks of Potomac. Actually, 
less than 10 per cent are located in National Capital area. 
There is a larger Federal population in California than in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Turnover: With annual turnover rate of approximately 15 
per cent from all causes, it is necessary to appoint approximatel] 
300,000 new employees each year. 

Politics: Following national election last year, many 
Americans expected that there would be vast turnover in ranks 
of Federal employees as thousands of Democrats moved in to 
replace (presumably) Republican incumbents. In fact, only about 
1,500 positions were open to new president to fill independent of 
career system. These positions, largely in top executive ranks, 
must provide leadership and direction, through policy determina- 
tion and management decisions, for entire Federal establishment. | 


INVESTING IN SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Ten-year forecast: Report under above name has been re- 
leased by National Science Foundation. It analyzes science ed- 
ucation trends over past 40 years and projects these trends to 
1970. Major goal stated by report is: "Every young person who 
shows desire and capacity to become scientist should be ensured 
opportunity to do so." Achieving this goal, it points out, will 
not deprive other professions of intellectual leadership re- 
quired for their own increasing needs. 


grown by 3,200 million. Total U. S. labor force, now about 
jlion, is forecast to grow at about 1.4 per cent per year 
[reach 87 million in 1970. Per cent of all young people of 
lege graduation age who get college degrees is doubling 

ry 18 years. Number of professional scientists and engineers 
risen more rapidly than labor force as a whole. At average 
ye of 6 per cent per year, it is expected to reach about 2.5 
lion in 1970. About 87,000 of these professionals now hold 
D. or Ph.D. degrees. Number of these doctoral scientists and 
engineers is expected to grow at 7 per cent per year and to be 
about 168,000 by 1970—nearly twice present number. 

_ Teachers, students, research workers: In 1961, about 100,- 
000 professional scientists and engineers are teaching about 
645,000 students enrolled for degrees in science and engineering 
colleges and universities. If present ratio of students to 
achers is maintained, in 1970 there will be about 175,000 
teachers of 1,130,000 students in science and engineering. 
isting staff for teaching will rise from 100,000 to 175,000. 
sic research in colleges and universities occupies now about 
00 full-time equivalent professional scientists and engineers, 
cluding graduate students and post-doctoral fellows, supported 
by $5,000 non-professional personnel. The total will rise from 
About 80,000 now to 150,000 in 1970. 


SOME VITAL STATISTICS 


According to U. S. Public Health 


Deaths by major causes: 
SRE RINE FEET e major cause of 


p stvice, Cardiovascular diseases continue to b a 
deaths in this country. Death rate per 100,000 population from 
this cause reached 511.0 in 1960 compared with 494.4 in 1950 and 

406.6 in 1940. Next biggest killer is malignant neoplasms, 
With death rate of 148.4 in 1960, compared with 139.8 in 1950 
md 120.3 in 1940. Aging of population is important factor in 
Tising death rates for cardiovascular diseases and malignant 
Neoplasms. Death rate for influenza and pneumonia was higher in 
3 than it had been for any year in 1950's, with 1960 rate of 
ae comparing with 31.3 in 1950. However, rate had been 70.3 
36 po Death rate from certain diseases of early infancy was 
Pia. 1960, compared with 40.5 in 1950 and 39.2 in 1940. 
ih ian’ Mortality rate was 51.8 in 1960, compared with 60.6 
16 1950 and 73.2 in 1940. Death rate for all other causes was 
a a 1960, compared with 197.3 in 1950 and 366.9 a es 

t ccidents: In 1960, for every 1,000 persons in U. S. popu- 
tion, 263 experienced injuries causing one or more days of 
ei! activity or requiring medical attention. Of this 
Vehici 108 persons were injured in home, 49 at work, 28 in motor 

cle accidents, and 78 in all other types of accidents. 


Critical Problems 


in Pupil Personnel Administratic 


A DEVELOPING concept of the position of 
the pupil personnel administrator, 
like those concepts developing for other 
school administrative positions, suggests 
that this job demands an intricate combina- 
tion of knowledges, abilities, skills, and at- 
titudes, Leader, administrator, consultant, 
coordinator, counselor, and teacher, the 
pupil personnel administrator's current role 
is seen as a dynamic and changing one. 
Traditionally concerned with the functions 
of pupil accounting, health, testing, coun- 
seling, home-school social services, and re- 
search, this person is now asked to be an ex- 
pert in human relations and to help provide 
leadership for the total educational 
progam, 

He now operates with a variety of philo- 
sophical viewpoints, all the way from the 
traditional line and staff administrator and 
coordinator of specialists to the person who 
assists educational personnel in using the 
many facets of schoo] life to further the de- 
velopment of individuals to the fullest 
extent. 

In a recent exploratory study of this posi- 
tion, the pupil personnel administrator's 
primary role was described as that of “ex- 
ercising educational leadership in the recog- 
nition and promulgation of guidance phi- 
losophy” [6]. The need was seen for pupil 
personnel administrators to study the proc- 
esses they engage in as they work with others 
in ministering to a school system’s total ed- 
ucational and developmental needs. 

While this suggestion undoubtedly de- 
“Roserr P. Hopkins is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Hartford, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and Saran W. McDaniet is Director of Guid- 


ance, Charlotte City Schools, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

This article is based on the authors’ doctoral proj- 
ects completed at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is adapted from papers they presented 
at the symposium “Critical Problems in the Ad- 
ministration of School Pupil Personnel Services,” 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Philadelphia, April, 1960. 
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serves serious consideration by train 
stitutions, offices of education, and 


plication is for the pupil personnel admi 
istrator in the field. The direction a 
limits of the growth of the job of pupil | 
sonnel administrator may well be dé 
mined by his willingness to undertake 
search concerning his own job. 


Services in the field go about studying # 
processes he uses as he works with peop 
One obvious technique would seem to 
the action research process as it has bi 
used in recent years [2]. Inasmuch as | 
basic motivation for action research 
common problem, a first step in such 
search design is the identification 
categorization of significant problems al 
which pupil personnel administrators í 
concerned. Descriptions of these proble 
may, in turn, suggest hypotheses which pu 
personnel administrators may be interés 
in testing. Thus the primary purpose 0 
recent study has been to identify and class 
the common critical problems of a group 
Tepresentative pupil personnel admin 
trators [4]. { 

i) 


Study Methods and Definitions 
; 


The method used in obtaining the da 
for the study was the structured intel 
utilizing the critical experience 
nique [3]. For the purpose of the stul 
critical experiences were defined as those! 
cidents or actions which pupil personnel 4 
ministrators recalled as having been € 
especially effective or especially ineffect 
on their part, in the performance of tht 
work. In reporting critical incidents fro 
their work experience, persons participa! 
in the study asked themselves these 
tions: (1) What specific situations 
recall in which I performed in a particu 
apt, wise, and successful manner? 
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was my actual behavior and why do I con- 
sider my action as having been especially 
effective? (2) What specific situations do 
I recall in which I performed in a particu- 
larly unsuccessful, inept, or unwise man- 
ner? What was my actual behavior and why 


do I consider my behavior as having been 


especially ineffective? 

The critical incident technique was se- 
lected for use as the best method for col- 
lecting data about the problems of direc- 
tors of pupil personnel services. Persons 
interviewed were viewed as educational 
leaders concerned with the process of ad- 
ministration as well as with the content or 
function of their jobs. For this reason, it 
seemed desirable to use a technique which 
would tend to give data in precise, behav- 
loral terms. 

Who is a pupil personnel administrator? 


The terms “guidance” and “pupil person- 


su 
Such as speech correction, 


_ Who had 


” 
a are frequently used either interchange- 
A y or to indicate different concepts of 
duties and functions. A number of author- 


a as one of a number of “pupil per- 
eee The State of California 
nn ie guidance as a part of “pupil per- 
a aice U1, and, in its document 
ria ay Approach in Pupil Personnel 
Pe ge the Connecticut State Department 
a paron lists the types of special services 
Rn ght properly be included in a pupil 
a services department. They are: 
“shad or counseling services, school social 
ON ne psychological services, attend- 
i Pe onal Measurements, and cer- 
er specialized educational services 
services to the ph ae erica 
a 7 e physically, mentally 
Înswucon D handicapped, and remedial 
Se purpose of the study, a pupil per- 
administrator was defined as a person 

a school-system-wide responsibility 


vation, 
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for conducting and administering a pupil 
personnel program which included the 
guidance and counseling service and at 
least one of the other commonly recognized 
educational personnel services. Thirty-two 
pupil personnel administrators in the six 
New England states qualified themselves as 
eligible under this definition. 

These 32 pupil personnel administrators 
described 119 critical experiences. Sixty- 
eight per cent of these were described as 
being “effective.” Thirty-two per cent were 
called “ineffective.” Administrators inter- 
viewed averaged from two to three effective 
experiences each and approximately one 
ineffective experience each. After the inter- 
views were completed, the following cate- 
gories were established for classifying the 
critical experiences given: first, problems 
in staff relations, with teachers, with pupil 
personnel staff workers, with principals, 
with superintendents of schools, and with 
school board members. Second, problems 
in community relations, with parents, with 
social service agencies, with government 
authorities, with organized groups and with 
individuals. Third, problems in pupil re- 
lations, with elementary school pupils, with 
junior high school pupils, and with senior 
high school pupils. 

These categories were used because in 
classifying the experiences, it became clear 
that all of the incidents involved interper- 
sonal relationships of one kind or another. 
In certain experiences, there were indica- 
tions that either the possession of or a lack 
of technical skill had been a contributing 
factor. However, it was decided to cate- 
gorize these experiences as “relationship 
problems” inasmuch as the ability or lack of 
ability in handling relationships appeared 
to be the significant and controlling factor 
in these experiences. Thus, the effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness of experiences in 
operating group testing programs were con- 
sidered to be related first to the quality of 
the working relationships with the school 
staff and, secondly, to the administrator's 


knowledge of tests. 


Problems in Pupil Relations 
Counseling has long been considered one 
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of the unique skills of the pupil personnel 
worker, and seven problems concerning 
direct counseling relationships with pupils 
were reported. Three other experiences 
with pupils described the case of an effective 
referral of a hard-of-hearing child to a clinic 
and two incidents in which the pupil per- 
sonnel administrator instigated an effective 
program of group guidance. The reporting 
of these experiences seems to underline the 
fact that the pupil personnel administrators 
in the study came into their present posi- 
tions with backgrounds in guidance and 
counseling. A number of them considered 
skill in a direct counseling relationship with 
pupils very significant. However, in terms 
of the study, it is also significant that only 
eight per cent of the experiences given con- 
cerned themselves with the administrators’ 
direct relationship with pupils. 


Problems in Community Relations 


The role of the pupil personnel admin- 
istrator as a process specialist, helping to 
minister to the community’s educational 
needs, was underlined in the study. As in- 
dicated previously, 27 per cent of the total 
reported were concerned with problems in 


the area of community relations. A number 
of these experiences related to incidents in. 
volving staff members of community agen: 
cies, government officials on various levels, 
members of civic groups, and citizens a 
large. On the other hand, almost half of the 
incidents in this category pertained to re 
lationships with parents, Three-quarter 
of the experiences in community relations 
were of the effective type, while one quarter 
was considered ineffective. All but one of 
the ineffective experiences reported were 
concerned with problems in parent rela 
tionships. 

The parental-type ineffective problems 
described the inadequate involvement of 
parents in cases regarding their children, 
cases where the administrator lost control 
of his temper during parental conferences 
a poorly received PTA talk about the pupil 
personnel program, and incidents of poot 
public relations with parents regarding the 
entrance age for beginning pupils. The 
parental-type effective experiences described 
the skillful involvement of parents in cout: 
seling cases, an incident of good public rè 
lations concerning the changing of the ett 
trance age for beginning pupils, and two & 


TABLE 1 


Summary of Classification of Critical Experiences 
aaa 


Category -Number of Pupil Personnel Administrators—— 
Code Eff. Exp. Ineff. Exp. Total 
1.000 Problems in Pupil Relations 8 2 10 
1.100 With elementary school pupils (1) (1) 
1.200 With junior high school pupils (2) (2) 
1.300 With high school pupils (5) Q) (7) 
2.000 Problems in Staff Relations 49 28 T: 
2.100 With teachers (22) (4) (26) 
2.200 With pupil personnel staff (7) (7) (14) 
2.300 With principals (14) (12) (26) 
2.400 With superintendent of schools (5) (4) (9) 
2.500 With school board (1) (1) (2) 
3.000 Problems in Community Relations 24 8 32 
3.100 With parents (8) (7) (15) 
3.200 With agencies (5) (0) (5) 
3.300 With government authorities (5) (0) (5) 
3.400 With organized groups (2) (1) (3) 
3.500 With unaffiliated individuals (4) (0) (4) 
TOTALS 81 38 119 
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ces about the establishment of train- 
rograms for parents. In one case, the 
istrator organized a program of par- 
rkshops, dealing with the subject of 
ild-rearing Practices.” In another case, 
ministrator asked the city PTA coun- 
establish a PTA committee on guid- 
to serve as a channel of communication 
en the school and the community. 


blems in Staff Relations 


syenty-seven, or 65 per cent of the 119 
cal incidents reported, were concerned 
h the relationships of the pupil person- 
ministrator with other school staff 
ers. Of this number, 64 per cent were 
idered effective by the persons report- 
_ Twenty-six incidents were with prin- 
s and 26 incidents were with teachers. 
Teen were with the pupil personnel 
and nine with the superintendent of 
ls. Two experiences with school board 
mbers were also placed in this category. 
lll but two of the administrators in the 
‘study reported at least one problem in the 
Category of staff relations. In the area of 
Problems with principals, pupil personnel 
pat superintendents of schools, and board 
Shia there was an almost equal distri- 
lution of effective and ineffective type ex- 
i in each subcategory. On the 
‘other hand, the experiences reported with 


teachers were almost all classified as effec- 
tive, 
| 


With Teachers 


i as experiences were reported in which 
| Talent administrators had been 
thins y effective in initiating an in-service 

aaa for teachers. The basic 

OUPA ve of these programs was child 

n cent development and classroom 

R ee In three situations, the 

Bie as or arranged for outside author- 
Other perce and discussion leaders. 
Bea ot eee! pertained to the initia- 

Ga ee training program in par- 

about the ing and interviewing, a program 

pupils eae evaluation of 

eae. a series of training sessions about 

use of anecdotal records and reports. 
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Pupil case study conferences were reported 
by four administrators as having served an 
in-service training function. 

Ineffective experiences with teachers in- 
cluded those of a poorly structured in-serv- 
ice training program that met with teacher 
resistance, an inadequate group testing pro- 
gram that received criticism, a poorly han- 
dled experience in teacher supervision, and 
an administrator's narrowly considered po- 
sition regarding his own graduate work. 
In this latter situation, the administrator 
came to regret his decision to continue as 
a part-time author of guidance materials 
rather than to complete his doctoral studies. 


p 


With Pupil Personnel Staff 


Fourteen critical experiences with pupil 
personnel staff members were reported. 
Seven of these were considered effective and 
seven ineffective. Five experiences were 
concerned with the delineation of functions 
and role of staff members. Typical of these 
incidents was the one in which the admin- 
istrator was called upon to decide who was 
responsible for referring an emotionally 
disturbed child to a psychiatric clinic, the 
school psychologist or the school social 
worker. Another incident described the 
administrator's handling of complaints 
from principals that the school social work 
service was not uniform from school to 
school. One administrator recounted an 
effective experience in acclimating a cini- 
cally oriented speech. therapist to the school 
setting, while another reported an incident 
resulting from the inadequate supervision 
of a beginning counselor. 

Lack of skill in their supervision of the 
pupil personnel staff was reported by some 
administrators. One incident described the 
ill-advised retention of an unqualified coun- 
selor when he should have been dismissed, 
and another told of the lack of judgment 
shown by an administrator as he criticized 
the work of one member of his staff to 
another member. A problem in staff leader- 
ship resulted when an administrator ex- 
pressed himself to his immediate staff with 
concern and anxiety about the criticisms of 
a citizens’ study group. This administrator 
gave the impression to his staff that he was 
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“running scared,” and he had to cultivate 
anew the approval of his colleagues. 


With Principals 


More ineffective critical incidents were 
reported with principals than with any 
other school functionary. In recalling 
critical situations, 11 administrators de- 
scribed 12 separate incidents in which they 
had acted in an unsuccessful, inept, or un- 
wise manner with their elementary or 
secondary school principals. Two experi- 
ences took place in the setting of the super- 
intendent’s “administrative cabinet” meet- 
ing. In one situation, the pupil personnel 
administrator made an open issue of how 
much control he had of the high school 
guidance program. This proved to be a 
“grave tactical error,” and the high school 
principal, already critical of the pupil per- 
sonnel administrator, became increasingly 
smug. In the second instance, the admin- 
istrator, during his first year, made a serious 
error in judgment when he proposed a “cut- 
back” in group testing, pending evaluation 
and study of the pupil measurement pro- 
gram. 

Two critical incidents with principals 
focused on the problem of the delineation 
of the function and role of the pupil per- 
sonnel administrator himself. In one of 
the smaller school systems, the administra- 
tor challenged the high school principal’s 
judgment in scheduling courses for a late 
enrollee. ‘This person felt the principal 
should have referred the case for educa- 
tional counseling. A dispute arose as to 
who had jurisdictional authority in these 
cases, and this finally resulted in a clarifica- 
tion of the duties of the director of pupil 
personnel services. In another situation, a 
principal blamed the administrator for a 
“chaotic situation” arising from the mis- 
handling of the case of a seriously disturbed 
child. Two problems arose because of a 
breakdown in communication between ad- 
ministrators and principals over the sched- 
uling of pupil orientation meetings. Writ- 
ten reports criticizing principals’ actions 
created ineffective experiences, and one ad- 
ministrator described a “knock-down, drag- 
out battle’ with a high school principal 
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over the principal’s use of part-time coum 
selors as substitutes for absent teachers. 

As many effective experiences as ineffec 
tive ones with principals were outlined. 
These incidents were frequently experi » 
enced in the same setting, but the effective 
ones were evaluated differently because they 
had been handled by the administrator in 
a successful, wise, and apt manner. Thus, 
an administrator, in an administrative cab: | 
inet meeting, responded to a principal's 
hostile question in a cool, calm, matter-of 
fact way. The principal’s response became | 
more controlled and the administrator's | 
handling of the situation made a very 
favorable impression on the rest of the prin- 
cipals. Another administrator, sensing 
principals’ concern about not feeling free 
to speak in the superintendent’s administra 
tive council meetings, made an analysis of 
the dynamics of the meetings for the super 
intendent’s information. This helped to 
improve the “climate” of the meetings, and 
the principals were grateful. Several direc 
tors of pupil personnel services felt that 
they had improved their working relation 
ships with principals by effective case work 
with pupils while others reported success 4 
ful experiences in defining the role of | 
counselors, through committee work on 
classroom grouping of pupils, reporting 0 
parents, and the administration of the sec } 
ondary guidance program. 


With Superintendents of Schools and 
Board Members 


How do pupil personnel administrator 
handle a board member who calls and wants 
to add to the pupil personnel staff? When 
this happened to one large city administra 
tor, he told the board member he was “ut 
der no pressure to look for candidates. 
The board member subsequently criticized 
the superintendent who, in turn, was keenly 
displeased with the director of pupil pe 
sonnel for not being non-committal when 
the board member called. On the other! 
hand, another administrator reported that 
one of the most significant activities he hat 
promoted came about as a result of his 1 
vitation to school board members to ‘pag 
ticipate in pupil personnel staff discussions, 
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a result of this incident, board members 
developed a greater understanding of the 
pupil personnel program, and they have 
given their financial support, without ques- 
tion, for the last five years. 


Conclusion 


_ To summarize, the data collected in the 
‘study showed that the directors of pupil 
personnel services were moving away from 
‘their more traditional role as counseling 
| specialists working with pupils toward that 
of generalist administrators, skilled in hu- 
man relations and communication tech- 
niques, working with adults. Five major 
types of critical problems in the area of 
staff relations were identified pertaining to 
relationship with teachers, pupil personnel 
_ staff, principals, superintendents, and school 
_ board members. Five types of critical prob- 
lems in the category of community rela- 
tions were found related to parents, agency 
staffs, government authorities, organized 
"groups, and individual adults. Critical 
problems concerning relationships with ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school 
pupils constituted the third and smallest 
category. Significantly, the largest number 
of experiences occurred with teachers and 
with principals. The next highest number 
Were with parents and the pupil personnel 
staf. Experiences with pupils comprised 
eight per cent of the total. 
A number of critical problems in pupil 
Poe administration were identified in 
study. These critical problems should 
Suggest many different hypotheses which 
Kon personnel administrators may wish to 
Es the future by action research or other 
E RRA Thus a critical experience Te- 
oat : Ta pupil personnel administrator's 
hypothesis: principals suggested this 


i ot conferences for the purpose of seeking 

Cae s impressions and reactions to the pupil 

the pupil Program will be more productive when 

ERRE ane administrator visits the princi- 

DEEN ce than when the principal is called to 
istrator’s office. 


Likewi i 
n wise the experience concerning 
member participation in pupil per- 
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sonnel staff meetings was used as a basis for 
this type of hypothesis: 

Board of education member participation in pupil 
personnel staff meetings will lead to increased board 
of education support for the pupil personnel pro- 
gram. 

Hypotheses were not developed for every 
critical problem identified but critical ex- 
periences relating to the role of the guid- 
ance counselor, the role of the school psy- 
chologist in agency contacts, the administra- 
tor’s relationship with citizens’ study com- 
mittees, and parent education suggested 
these: 

The orientation of a beginning guidance counselor 
will be facilitated when the pupil personnel admin- 
istrator arranges to confer with the counselor reg- 
ularly and frequently about the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the job. 

The working relationships between school psy- 
chologists, school social workers, and community 
agencies are more efficient when a uniform procedure 
for referring pupils to agencies is developed and 
followed. 

The working relationship between a pupil person- 
nel administrator and a citizens’ study committee 
will remain more productive if the administrator 
maintains a rational and self-controliled demeanor 
when criticized about his work, 

Parent participation in workshops concerning 
child rearing practices will lead to increased parent 
understanding of their children’s behavior and to 
increased parent support for the pupil personnel 


program. 

Certainly pupil personnel administrators, 
with their training in observation and re- 
porting, are in an admirable position to 
undertake action research based on such 
critical problems. It would seem that with 
their individual and collective concerns 
about a more adequate delineation of their 
job function and role, a considerable num- 
ber of administrators should have the basic 
motivation for such study. 

There is also a clear implication that 
more research is needed concerning the pro- 
fessional training of pupil personnel admin- 
jstrators. Should graduate schools of edu- 
cation develop a more formal, inter-de- 
partmental program of preparation for this 
position? Should teachers, principals, cur- 
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riculum supervisors, and superintendents 
receive more training in the purpose and 
function of the pupil personnel program? 
At the same time, study is needed concern- 
ing the procedures for selecting candidates 
for training programs in pupil personnel 
administration. Should candidates be 
clinically evaluated? Should more ade- 
quate student counseling facilities be made 
available during training? 

In another way, the distribution of criti- 
cal experiences should have implications 
for state departments of education as they 
scrutinize their certification policies in the 
area of pupil personnel administration. 
There is a definite implication that the 
certification of pupil personnel administra- 
tors needs further study. Certification 
titles of “Guidance Counselor” and “School 
Psychologist” were cited, for example, by a 
considerable number of administrators as 
their “license” to work. Yet it is clear to 
most that an individual guidance counselor 
or school psychologist may, or may not, have 
the leadership qualifications necessary for 


line the fact that the job of the pupil 
sonnel administrator is nascent, and 
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EFFICIENCY AND QUALITY OF LEARNING—CONFERENCE TOPICS 


“Improving the Efficiency and Quality of Learning” was the theme of 
the Twenty-sixth Education Conference sponsored jointly by the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau and the American Council on Education. The 
meeting was held on October 26 and 27 at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
York City. Among the topics discussed were Programmed Instruction, 
Improving the Quality of Learning in Subject Areas, Using Tests to Im- 
prove the Efficiency and Quality of Learning, Goals and Methods of Im- 
proved Quality of Learning, and Improving Efficiency in Reading. The 
session on reading was co-sponsored by the International Reading As- 
sociation. 

i The series of conferences, which have been held annually since 1932, 
is usually attended by over one thousand representatives of public schools, 
independent schools, colleges, and educational organizations. A report 


of the conference is published in the early spring by the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the Bureau. 
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student, Student Personnel Worker, 
and Parent Attitudes Toward Student Discipline 


RALPH E. PRUSOK 


HE PURPOSE of this study was to investi- 
gate the status of student, parent, and 
student personnel worker attitudes toward 
arange of university disciplinary situations. 
The primary purpose was to assess and com- 
pare the attitudes of these three groups to- 
ward selected cases of disciplinary infrac- 
tions. A secondary purpose was to compare 
and contrast the obtained attitudes with 
actual practices. The investigation was de- 
signed as a status study rather than as an 
evaluative experiment. 

Programs of college student discipline 
have been affected by trends in student per- 
sonnel work generally. The evolution of 
ey for “problem students” to concern 
4 i ents who have problems is evident 
Pe te cya. approach to discipline 
a y Williamson and Foley [5] and 
ae To be sure the traditional “in loco 
Rice s” view persists in many disci- 
aR a as it does in total student 
Sein progra, but emphasis has in- 
Ke Y ag pea upon individual de- 
bility (7). a climate of social responsi- 
eo, use of individual disciplinary 
A 8 in a program emphasizing pre- 
it EN irene and rehabilitation, 
official at important for the disciplinary 
as ‘ia Se to deal with the student 
Sice a e student’s own frame of ref- 
with PRG e counselor must be familiar 
Tines, MT student standards and 
O T eller [3] suggests further that a 
7 (eae genet s function might be as 
Ms sre a: ethics. Students, she main- 
codes othe y vaguely aware that behavioral 

r than their own exist and do not 
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fully realize that the transformation from 
their own codes to the code of, for example, 
the occupational group to which they aspire 
is a matter of learning. The counselor 
should be thoroughly familiar with the var- 
ious codes represented in society and par- 
ticularly with the contemporary student 
code. The latter is the code which he may 
be called upon to help modify. 

A knowledge of contemporary student 
mores, then, would seem valuable not only 
in providing maximum assistance to the in- 
dividual student in the disciplinary situa- 
tion, but also in modifying existing disci- 
plinary programs and institutional regula- 
tions to bring them up to date in terms of 
student mores. A program of discipline 
based upon unrealistic institutional behav- 
ioral expectations from the student point 
of view would, in all likelihood, have mini- 
mal, if any, learning value for the student. 

Research related specifically to assessment 
of student attitudes toward student behavior 
has been done by Schreck [4] and Hodinko 
[2]. Schreck investigated the standards of 
student conduct as supported by students, 
faculty, and staff at Indiana University us- 
ing a 100-item “Opinion Scale on Student 
Behavior.” Offenses included were in areas 
of: general conduct, auto and traffic, mis- 
chief, sex offenses, drinking, cheating, and 
theft. His respondents rated these offenses 
on a seven-point scale ranging from “gen- 
erally acceptable” to “vicious, a serious 
crime.” In his findings, he reports that: 
faculty members display a higher standard 
than students, the student personnel staff 
display a standard of conduct quite com- 

atible with that of students, and sorority 
and fraternity presidents display the lowest 
standards of conduct for students. 

Hodinko’s research was conducted at 
Pennsylvania State University where he 
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submitted hypothetical conduct situations 
to 520 students for their judgment. He dis- 
covered significant differences among vari- 
ous classifications and organizations of stu- 
dents and suggests that these differences in 
attitudes of students could indicate a moral 
discrepancy which needs attention in high 
school and college educational programs. 
He specifically points to a need for the as- 
sessment of faculty and parental attitudes 
in this area such as undertaken in this study. 


Procedure 


The instrument used to sample group at- 
titudes was a 76-item questionnaire built 
on capsule summaries of representative ac- 
tual male disciplinary cases occurring in a 
typical year at the State University of Iowa. 
Subjects were requested to judge each case 
on a six-point scale of increasing severity of 
disciplinary action. 

The scale of disciplinary actions ranged 
from numerical weight 1 through weight 
6, “least” to “most” severe. The possible 
actions were: (1) no action; (2) warning; 
(3) probation not on record; (4) proba- 
tion on record; (5) suspension; and (6) ex- 
pulsion. ‘The reference to “record” is a no- 
tation which may be placed on a student’s 
permanent record. An additional choice 
of NJ (no University jurisdiction) was pro- 
vided for classifying cases where respond- 
ents felt that action in the case should be 
taken solely by civil authorities under ex- 
isting civil statutes. A sheet defining each 
of these actions accompanied the question- 
naire, It was felt expedient to use a rele- 
vant existing frame of reference for this 
scale so that values would fit the existing 
disciplinary structure. 

The items of the questionnaire covered 
11 categories of disciplinary offenses: (I) 
unapproved housing—violation of housing 
regulations; (II) illegal mass activity— 
“pantie raids’; (III) disorderly conduct— 
peeping tomism, abusive language; (IV) 
theft; (V) gambling; (VI) misuse of 
privileges and fraud—bad checks, misuse 
of University I.D. cards; (VII) assorted 
misconduct—misuse of firearms, disturbing 
the peace; (VIII) alcoholic beverages— 

use by minors, intoxication; (IX) academic 
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or related offenses—cheating, mutilation of | 
library materials; (X) automobile cases 
—misuse of autos, misuse of automobile priv. 
ileges; (XI) violation of probation and 
miscellaneous multiple offenses. 

The following are examples of items; 


70. “A student was arrested by the city police for 
parking his car on the sidewalk in the city | 
business district leaving it unattended with the 
lights on, the engine running, and the doois 
open.” 

41. “A student pulled an unloaded revolver from 
his pocket and badly frightened a group 
of girls by pointing it at them and pulling 
the trigger.” 

23. “A student remoyed a book from the office of 
an instructor and sold it at a local book store.” 


The questionnaire was submitted to 4 
five per cent proportional random sample 
of students and parents of students in the: 
College of Liberal Arts during the spring) 
semester of 1959 and to nine student per 
sonnel workers at the State University ol 
Towa. | 

The hypotheses tested were (1) that the) 
mean value of disciplinary actions chosen 
by the three groups of subjects were equal 
for the 11 offense categories and for the 
over-all 76 items on the questionnaire and 
(2) that mean responses of the male and fe 
male segments of the parent and student] 
groups were equal in all six possible pait 
ings. A further hypothesis examined con 
cerned the approximate equality of th 
mean item responses for student personn 
workers and original case actions. 


Design 


The statistical design included the tech 
niques of analysis of variance and a seri® 
of t-tests. Since the NJ response was not í 
part of the numerical scale, the mean item 
response value for the particular subject 
group was substituted for the response 0 
any individual selecting the NJ response on 
an item. On items where 50 per cent 0! 
more of any subject group selected the 
response, the item was eliminated from fut 
ther analysis. 

The mean scores for all groups of subject | 
combined (students, parents, and student 
personnel workers) for each offense catë | 
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gory were converted to standard scores with 
mean values of 50.00 and standard devia- 
tions of 10.00 to eliminate heterogeneity of 
variance and differences in category mean 
values resulting from unequal number of 
items devoted to the various areas. 


Results 


Questionnaire returns were received from 
286 students (141 male, 95 female), 366 par- 
ents (175 male, 191 female), and the nine 
student personnel workers. The over-all 
percentage of returns was approximately 85 
per cent. 

The reliability of this instrument, as 
measured by a test of internal consistency, 
was 0.79. 

The offense category standard score mean 
values are reported in Taste 1. The ranks 
of the over-all mean values for the 76 items 


TABLE 1 


Standard Score Means for Eleven Offense 
Categories by Sample Groups 


‘Sample Groups—— 


Student 
2 Personnel 
'ategory Students Parents Workers 
I, Unapproved hous- 
ing 49.96s* 49.83, 52.1 
II. Illegal mass ac- y i a 
tivity 49.25, 50.40, 54.10, 
III, Disorderly con- ; et et 
a et 46.921 52.02 50.265 
a ae 50.4910 49.63, 51.816 
. obling 47.952 51.2819 52.54; 
VI. Misuse of privi- : i : 
leges & fraud 49 
.78; 50.175 48.87 
VII. Assorted miscon- s ‘ ; 
duct 5 
10. 0 
VII, Alcoholic oO ae 
beverages 
48,40, 51. : 
IX, ee re- x Ree 
= oe 50.6811 49.43; 54.8910 
ee lomobile cases 48.43, 50.883 55.521 
+ Violation of pro- 
bation and mis- 
Cellaneous mul- 
7 tiple offenses 48.675 50.87; 50.034 
z 49.14 50.53 51.46 
Sr 236 366 9 
AEST 
least a) ee indicate rank order of categories from 


to most (11) serious. 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Rank* 
Student 
Personnel. 
Category $ Students Parents Workers 
III. Disorderly 
conduct 0.01 3 3 2 
V. Gambling 0,01 3 2 1 
VIII. Alcoholic 
beverages 0.01 2 4) 3 
X. Automobile 
cases 0.01 3 2 1 
XI. Violation of 
probation 
and mis- 
cellaneous 
multiple of- 
fenses 0.05 $ 1 2 


*1, most punitive, to 3, least punitive. 


point to the fact that personnel workers 
tended to adopt a more punitive attitude 
than either parents or students, in that 
order. 

The analysis of variance for the over-all 
instrument demonstrated that the differ- 
ences in mean values were significant dif- 
ferences. The test of interaction indicated 
that these differences were not of equal size 
or in the same direction. 

In view of this demonstration of signifi- 
cant interaction the hypothesis of no differ- 
ences among the mean offense category 
scores for the three groups was tested sepa- 
rately for each of the 11 offense categories by 
analysis of variance. These analyses of vari- 
ance demonstrated statistically significant 
differences among students, parents, and 
student personnel workers on five of the 11 
categories. The occurrence of these differ- 
ences is shown in TABLE 2. 


Sex Differences 

The standard score mean values for the 
male and female segments of the student and 
parent groups are shown in Taste 3. The 
significance of differences between the six 
possible pairings of the over-all mean 
values (M) was tested by means of t-tests. 
Significant differences occurred between fe- 
male students and male students, female 
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TABLE 3 


Standard Score Means for Offense Categories 
by Male and Female Segments of Student and 
Parent Groups 


—Students—~ | ——Parents—— 


Category Male Female Male Female 
I 50.14,* 51.2811 51.01, 50.16, 
l 50.256 49.183 51.75; 50.355 
III 48.711 46.03: 53.0511 52.401 
1V 54.0011 47.002 51.62; 49.40) 
v 49.602 47.13; 52.363 51.35s 
VI 51.78, 48.54; 51.27, 50.586 
VII 51.753 49.4410 50.722 50.83, 
VIL 49.90; 47.935 52.52, 51.3710 
IX 52.5210 49.239 50.24, 49.932 
x 50.27, 47.3% 52.10; 51.073 
XI 50.22, 48.95, 52.4210 51.365 
M 50.83 48.37 SL AO. we -a 
n 141 95 175 191 


eee eae 
* Subscripts indicate rank order of categories from 
least (l) to most (11) serious. 


students and female parents, and female 
students and male parents. In each case the 
mean values of the female students indi- 
cated a less punitive attitude. 

A further series of 66 t-tests was used to 
test the significance of differences for the six 
possible sex group pairings for each of the 
11 offense categories. These tests demon- 
strated 28 significant differences beyond the 
five per cent level of significance. The male 
and female parent groupings disagreed on 
two of the 11 categories. Female parents 
and male students disagreed significantly on 
three categories. There was significant dis- 
agreement on five categories between male 


and female students, male students and male 
parents, and female students and female 
parents. The disagreement does not fall 
uniformly into the same five categories, but 
it is uniform for categories III (disorderly 
conduct) and IV (theft). 

The largest significant disagreement oc 
curs between male parents and female stu: 
dents. These subgroups disagreed on 8 of 
the 11 offense categories to a significant de- 
gree. These results are given in TABLE 4, 


Comparison of Student Personnel 
Worker Mean Responses with Original 
Case Actions 


These comparisons were made by con- | 
trasting the rounded mean score values | 


selected by student personnel workers for 
each item with the score appropriate to 
original case actions. Student personnel 


workers selected actions greater in serious: | 


ness than original case actions by 1 scale 
unit in 22 cases (29 per cent), by 2 scale 
units in four cases (five per cent), and by y 
scale units in one case. Personnel worker 
actions were less serious than original case 
actions by 1l scale unit in 16 cases (21 per 
cent) and by 2 scale units in six cases (eight 
per cent). In 27 cases (35 per cent) there 
were no differences between the original 
case actions and student personnel workers 
selected actions. 

A comparison was also made for each of 
the 11 offense categories by computation of 
mean deviations of personnel worker mean 
responses from original case actions. These 
deviations ranged from —1.60 scale units for 


TABLE 4 


Significant # Values for Sex Differences Between Student and Parent Groups for Eleven Offense 
Categories Indicating the Probabilities Greater Than Chance 


Categories~ 

Groups 4 Ir II IV Vv VI Vie soy vir xX x’ 
sy Da ener S WEIS oo Kee 
Sm vs. Sf... aee OODI OSDA ENE indents NE 005005 AA 
Pm vs. Pf nes 0.05 iB ay 0.01 a8 
Pm vs. Sm 0.01 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 ae on 
Pf vs. Sf 0.01 0.05 0.01 0.05 ag 0.01 al 
Pf vs, Sm we 0.01 0.01 ers sake Ne 0.05 as oon 
Pm vs, Sf 0.05 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.05 0.01 0,01 00 


*Sm—male students; Sf—female students; Pf—female parents; Pm—male parents. 
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the items on category II (illegal mass activ- 
ity) to +0.80 scale units on category XI (vio- 
lation of probation and miscellaneous mul- 
tiple offenses). On two categories, III (dis- 
orderly conduct) and V (gambling), there 
were no deviations. The mean deviation 
for the 76 items of the over-all instrument 
was +0.065. 


Analysis of NJ Responses 


Fifteen items of the 76 were eliminated 
from the final analysis due to 50 per cent or 
more of any subject group selecting the NJ 
(no University jurisdiction) response. The 
highest percentage of students selecting the 
NJ response for any item was 73.4 per cent 
On item 65. Parents also selected their high- 
est percentage of NJ on this item. The 
item read: 

65. A student was involved in an automobile ac- 


cident. He sto i i i 
ped but did not give his name. 
ya arrested by the city Rala for “hit and 


Tu 
ae personnel workers also selected 
he aon the highest percentage of 
pean (44.4 per cent) in the automobile 
Pile se Sr It should be noted that six 
final een were eliminated from the 
ie eel virtue of one-half or more 
Motive E X subjects selecting the NJ re- 
ea A : rther analysis of the category was 
eae pon one item related to student 
Be of University parking regulations. 
Eaa Sree percentage of NJ responses 
related off on category IX (academic or 
stand wh eta It is difficult to under- 
all here y ere were any NJ responses at 
Ee oie University jurisdiction in aca- 
imas ees seems unquestionable. A 
y of the Percentage of NJ responses 


Or each sa: i 
Presented ee for each category is 


Limitations of the Study 


Th 3 
Used Shan size of the sample groups 


tation of a investigation constitutes a limi- 

aie pe Study. Only nine persons con- 

compared to oe worker sample, as 
es 6 students and 366 parents. 

of items T anical corrections and deletions 

€ high om the over-all analysis due to 

rates of selection of the NJ (no 
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TABLE 5 


Percentage of NJ Responses for Three Sample 


Groups Over Eleven Offense Categories 
ne 
——N/J Per cent of Total Responses— 


Student 

Personnel 

Category Students Parents Workers 
I 1.7 0.62 0.0 
II 6.3 5.8 0.0 
ll 22.0 8.5 350 
1V 16.4 7.0 4.2 
v 14.2 4.0 0.0 
VI 7.4 KP 1.6 
VII 27.8 18.8 6.2 
VIII 30.9 16.0 3.0 
IX 0.42 0.16 0.0 
x 58.7 38.8 23.8 
XI 10.2 5.4 0.0 

Over-all 

instrument 20.8 11.7 4.4 


University jurisdiction) response had an un- 
predictable and undetermined effect upon 
the final results of this investigation. 

The fact that samples were drawn from 
State University of Iowa populations, the 
disciplinary scale was adapted from the scale 
used at the State University of Iowa, and 
cases used occurred at the State University 
of Iowa makes extrapolation of the results 
to other similar institutions questionable. 


Summary and Discussion 


Significant differences found in this study 
indicated that the student personnel work- 
ers held more punitive attitudes over the 
entire range of cases. However, in the anal- 
ysis by offense categories, parents tended to 
hold the most punitive attitudes in three 
of the five categories where significant dif- 
ferences occurred (I1I—disorderly conduct, 
VIII—alcoholic beverages, and XI—violation 
of probation). Personnel workers appeared 
most punitive on two (V—gambling, and X 
—automobile cases), but held the least puni- 
tive attitude on VIII—alcoholic beverages. 
Students held the least punitive attitudes 
on all but VII-alcoholic beverages, where 
their mean ranked between the other two 
groups. 


It may be concluded from these results 
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that personnel workers at the institution 
adhere to a stricter behavioral code for 
students than parents or students them- 
selves. But they were significantly less pu- 
nitive than students in the specific area of 
alcoholic beverages. This apparent dis- 
crepancy might be a function of the types 
of cases presented in this area or could re- 
flect real differences in group mores. The 
fact remains that the expressed attitudes do 
indicate a divergence of advocated stand- 
ards of conduct between all three groups. 

The sex breakdown revealed that female 
students hold less punitive attitudes than 
their parents or male students. 

Judging from the results of the 66 t-tests 
of differences between all sex pairings on 
the offense categories, male and female 
parents are in closest agreement on the 
seriousness of offenses while female students 
and male parents are in least agreement. 
Male students agree more often with fe- 
male than male parents, but they are in 
extreme opposition in mean ranks to fe- 
male parents on disorderly conduct and 
academic offenses. The mean ranks of 
male students and male parents were also 
in extreme opposition on the five categories 
where significant differences occurred. 

The areas of greatest controversy be- 
tween sexes, parents and students, are the 
offense categories dealing with theft, disor- 
derly conduct, academic offenses, automo- 
bile cases, alcoholic beverages, and gam- 
bling, in descending order. These differ- 
ences appear to reflect differences in the 
frames of reference of students and parents, 
Parents tend to view offenses occurring on 
the university campus as less serious than 
students while students tend to view civil 
offenses as less serious than parents. For 
example, students seem to feel less punitive 
toward alcoholic beverage offenses while 
they are quite punitive toward academic 
offenses. ‘The reverse is true of parents. 
It may be that parents view some student 
misconduct situations as “pranks” if they 
are directly connected with the institution 
while students react strongly to situations 
directly affecting them. 

In cases of automobile violations all three 
groups of subjects selected a high percent- 
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age of NJ responses. It is clear from this 
that all three groups feel strongly that vio- 
lations of the state and local motor vehicle 
codes are adequately covered by civil action 
and should end there. Students also seem 
to feel the University should not act in 
many situations of a civil nature or where 
they are far removed from the campus. 
This raises the general question of univer- 
sity jurisdiction in student disciplinary 
cases. Students selected the NJ response 
about 21 per cent of the time for the whole 
instrument. This relatively high percent 
age of expression of no jurisdiction by the 
university could stem from feelings of unt 


versity intrusion in the lives of students as | 


well as a protest against “double jeopardy’ 
resulting from both civil and university ac 
tions. The problems of establishing limits 


of university jurisdiction which protect the | 


institution, avoid paternalism, safeguard 
the rights of students, and, yet, assure @ 
measure of guidance to the student, is one 
that could bear further investigation. 

A comparison of student personnel 
worker mean responses with original case 
actions disclosed a very small mean devia 
tion (+-0.065) for the over-all instrument 
indicating that personnel workers at the 
institution in general were slightly mort 
punitive than the individual personnel 
workers who originally acted in the cases 
No tests of significance were applied t0 
these differences. The finding that person 
nel workers had a mean deviation of 1.6 
scale units below the original case action’ 


in “pantie raids” cases indicates a need fo! | 
review of University policies in this area | 
The summarized comments of respond | 


ents showed that some students and parents 
were aware of remedial help in the for™ 
of counseling for students and recommended 
referral to counseling agencies in somé 
cases. 


Implications 


The conclusion that student personnel 
workers, parents, and students differ in the 
attitudes toward disciplinary infractio™ 
and that student personnel workers a° 
more punitive in their attitudes toward dis 
ciplinary infractions raises several furth¢ 
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“questions. The first of these concerns 
whether or not these differences represent 
basic variations in the strictness felt neces- 
sary for the regulation of student behavior. 
If these are basic differences, one might 
question the efficacy and justification of a 
university behavior code for students that is 
stricter than their parents or students them- 
selves would tend to support. The final 
question concerns the effects of a code that 
would eliminate these differences of atti- 
tude, especially as they might affect the inci- 
dence of rule infraction by students and 
student behavior generally. 
The conclusion that women students were 
less punitive in their views toward disci- 
Plinary infractions raises the question of 
underlying reasons for these attitudes. 
Might this expression of attitude represent 
dissatisfaction with the existing regulatory 
Structure for undergraduate women? 
| The outcomes of this study also tend to 
Support the need for greater student in- 
volvement in disciplinary processes and 


policy formulation in this area. Student 
members of disciplinary bodies could add 
the current student attitudes toward offenses 
in deliberations. Greater student participa- 
tion in policy formulation could result in 
behavior codes more acceptable to contem- 
porary student populations. 

These implications would appear to merit 
some further consideration for the possible 
issues mentioned. 
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FIRST NATIONAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCE HELD IN TAIWAN 


The first Chinese National Guidance Conference was held on March 
17-19, 1961, at Sun Moon Lake, Taiwan. Forty-seven participants at- 
tended, including presidents of colleges and universities, ranking members 
of the Chinese Ministry of Education, members of the International Co- 
operation team operating in Taiwan, and various government consultants. 
Among those in the American delegation was Dr. Clifford Erickson, Dean 
of the College of Education at Michigan State University. 

Sponsored by the International Cooperation Association, the very suc- 
cessful meeting was largely brought about through the efforts of the 
Chinese Guidance Association. This organization, formed in 1958, now 
has 127 members and plans to publish a journal in the near future. 

The purpose of the three-day meeting was to point up the needs for 
guidance in China to the administrators of programs at the national, state, 
and local levels and to demonstrate how guidance procedures could be 
applied in Chinese schools. Providing an opportunity for high-level 
discussions, the conference included ample time for administrators and 
Chinese guidance personnel to discuss and decide the future of the pro- 
gram in China. 
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Group Psychiatric Consultation with 
Public School Personnel 


A Two-year Study 


ALLEN S. MARINER, EDITH BRANDT, 
EDMUND C. STONE, and ESTHER LEE MIRMOW 


ECENT ARTICLES in the literature of ed- 

ucation and psychology show a trend 
toward the utilization of psychiatric con- 
sultants for the purpose of developing un- 
derstanding among teachers and school ad- 
ministrators regarding patterns of person- 
ality and development in children [1-5, 
7-9]. The designs of such projects have 
varied from large formalized classes and in- 
stitutes to small, informal, discussion-type 
groups and individual conferences between 
teacher and psychiatrist. Since obtaining 
objective data on the effectiveness of men- 
tal health education and consultation has 
proved difficult, most of the evidence of suc- 
cess or failure in such projects has of neces- 
sity been largely subjective. 


Project Aims and Limitations 


The project reported here was carried 
out in the San Leandro Unified School Dis- 
trict, San Leandro, California, having been 
developed in consultation with a committee 
of the East Bay Psychiatric Association. It 
was planned that a psychiatric consultant 
would work with groups of teachers and ad- 
ministrators with the aim of increasing 
their awareness of the influence of motiva- 


ALLEN S. MARINER is a psychiatrist in private 

ractice, San Leandro, California; Eprra BRANDT is 
School Psychologist, Sunnyvale Elementary School 
District, Sunnyvale, California; EpmMunp C. STONE is 
Chief Psychologist, San Leandro Unified School 
District, San Leandro, California, and EsTHER LEE 
Mirmow is Associate Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Psychology, Mills College, Oakland, 
California. 

The study reported here was financed by a grant 
of National Mental Health funds obtained through 
the California State Mental Health Authority. 
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tion and personality dynamics on learning 

and other forms of behavior. A subsidiary ' 
aim was to further cooperation and under 

standing between educators and_psychie 

trists. 

It is important to emphasize that the 
goals did not include individual or group 
psychotherapy with school personnel or in 
volvement of the psychiatrist in administr 
tive decisions. 

For evaluation of the project it was dé 
cided to use a before-and-after test of “ps} 
chological-mindedness” devised by three o 
the authors (the “MMS Test”) and a rati 
scale designed to elicit participant reactions 
A training psychiatrist who had had & 
perience in this type of work met regularly 
with the consultant. 

The first year of this two-year project wa 
a pilot study, experience with which led to 
changes in the procedures planned for the 
second year. For this first-year study, tW 
groups each of counselors, principals, a” 
teachers were asked by the guidance staff t0 
participate. All participants were 
quested to attend the first meeting but wert 
told that attendance at later meetings W“ 
entirely voluntary. The groups met evel) 
three weeks for 10 one-and-one-half-ho! 
sessions. Attendance in these first'yet! 
groups showed a general tendency towa" 
diminution to a stable “core.” A 

On the basis of evaluation by the prolé 
staff and responses to a questionnaire 
the group participants, the following PA 
cedures were developed for the second ye 

f 


di 
1. Pre-selection of the groups was abandoned, by A 
group except one was formed on a volun 
district-wide basis. 
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9, The discussion groups were made part of the dis- 
trict’s in-service training program, with credit 
on the salary schedule. 

8, All meetings involving personnel from more 
than one school were held in the central ad- 

í ministration building in order to equalize the 
advantages and disadvantages of meeting in a 
“home” or “alien” environment. 

4, It was decided to vary systematically the inter- 
vals between meetings in order to determine the 
optimal interval. 

5, In order to gain greater acceptance of the proj- 
ect by reducing resistance and anxiety among 
the participants, concessions were made to the 
consistently expressed desire for a more formal, 
organized approach. 


In the second year there were four groups 
of teachers, one group of counselors, and 
one group consisting of the entire faculty of 
an elementary school (including the prin- 
Gipal). Except for this last group, all of 
these groups were truly voluntary in that 
they were open to participants from the 
Whole district with no selection on the part 


Of the staff, 

The structuring which had been so 
strenuously requested was accomplished in 
three ways: the film Angry Boy! was shown 
at the second meeting of each group; all 
Ee pants were given a copy of Frank 

honors short story “My Oedipus Com- 
a as required reading; and the consul- 
E ae a more active, didactic role. 
ed > and the story were used as spring- 
K ii oe discussion and for instruction 

ae € basic psychoanalytic concepts, but 
Bian. the influence of these materials 
Bear ested far more in the consultant's 
Sh them E than in spontaneous references 
es ah: Yy group members. Having been 
ah 18 much structure, the participants 

4 ed more free to “give of themselves” 

Bes on taneously branching out into other 
» Problems brought up by group 


Members also serv 
so served i 
or the ¢ as points of departure 


Ples, 
Port o; 


r Xposition of psychological princi- 
$ or example, a primary teacher's re- 
the case of a child who had an imag- 


iln . 
Bon ternational Film Bureau, 
a 


le 57 East Jackson 


wc Chicago 4, Illinois. 
(Rds), Shon Robert Penn, and Erskine, Albert 
1954, tory Masterpieces. New York: Dell, 
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inary twin brother and a seemingly inap- 
propriate delinquent playmate led to a 
discussion by the consultant of the idea that 
certain types of companions, both real and 
imaginary, may fulfill specific emotional 
needs. In the counselors’ group, a discus- 
sion and interpretation of the role of the 
counselor and the teacher led the group to 
question the feasibility of one person’s as- 
suming both roles with the same student. 
One concrete result of the sessions was that 
this discussion later furnished support for a 
decision to appoint two full-time counse- 
lors in one school where all counselors had 
previously combined teaching with coun- 
seling. 

The psychologists, being known to all 
the group members, functioned mainly as 
a liaison between the groups and the con- 
sultant. One of the psychologists acted as 
recorder and also presented psychological 
evaluations relative to cases brought up by 
group members. Occasionally, when the 
psychologists sensed a lack of communica- 
tion between the consultant and the group, 
they posed questions which led to further 
clarification of material under discussion. 

Subject matter showed a clear relation to 
the various interests of the groups. For 
example, the teachers tended to discuss 
problems related to parent conferences and 
case material from their classrooms. The 
counselors focused on problems of counsel- 
ing technique and on questions about their 
role as distinguished from other school 

ersonnel. Two groups will be discussed 
to illustrate differences in content and ap- 
proach—one “unsuccessful” group and one 
“successful” group. 

The entire faculty of one elementary 
school, 24 teachers and the principal, com- 
prised one group. In this group there was 
some feeling of pressure for attendance be- 
cause the faculty was involved as a unit 
and because the principal attended the 
meetings. Hence, attendance was good. 
The initial reaction of the group was flat, 
unresponsive passivity. Administration of 
the MMS Test brought out some hostile 
suspiciousness. There was little group par- 
ticipation except for one teacher who con- 
tributed consistently. The group re 
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mained passively resistant throughout the 
entire series of meetings, overt hostility be- 
ing expressed only at the last meeting, when 
some interpretation of the MMS Test was 
offered. Subject matter was mainly of a 
superficial nature, and the consultant's at- 
tempts to involve the group in material 
at a deeper level were unsuccessful. This 
group showed the least interest, spon- 
taneity, and growth, and the least accept- 
ance of the aims of the project. 
The counselors’ group, in contrast, be- 
came very active after an initial hostile 
reaction to the MMS Test. Much basic 
material on personality dynamics was dis- 
cussed in this group. As might be ex- 
pected, the special interest here was in 
counseling techniques. Much time was 
spent discussing the relation of student to 
counselor in such areas as discipline, voca- 
tional counseling, advice-giving. There 
‘was interest in the problem of establishing 
one’s identity in a complex culture such 
as that of contemporary America, with po- 
tentially conflicting demands and rewards 
from family, school, and peer group. The 
role of the counselor in interpreting and 
helping to resolve these conflicts was ex- 
plored. New to some of the counselors 
was the concept of transference, especially 
as it related to the sex of the counselor. A 
unique feature of this group was the profes- 
sional identification of the counselors with 
the consultant. Discussion of specific 
points of interviewing technique not only 
strengthened this identification but also, 
through interventions by the consultant, 
made the counselors more aware of the haz- 
ards involved in working with students’ 
personal problems and of their need for 
supervision on a technical level. 


Experimental Evaluation of the Project 


1. Participant Evaluation. At the end of 
the second year, the members of each group 
were asked to fill out an anonymous rating 
scale designed by the staff to elicit attitudes 
toward the project. The consensus of the 
44 respondents (60 per cent of the total 
number of participants) was that the ses- 

sions were, in general, stimulating, mean- 
ingful, and beneficial to them in their 
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work. On the 15 favorable statements of 
the scale, 50 per cent of the checks made 
by the entire group were in the category of 
“generally agree” or “highly agree,” as com- 
pared to only 30 per cent which involved 
disagreement or only slight agreement. 
The preponderance of favorable sentiment 
toward the project was even more clearly 
evident when the unfavorable statements 
of the scale were considered. Here, 67 per 
cent of the responses showed disagreement, 
in contrast, only 18 per cent of the responses 
showed high or moderate agreement with 
these unfavorable statements. 

The distribution of favorable attitudes 
toward the project among the various 
groups corresponded roughly to the judg 
ment of the staff concerning the level of in: 
terest and participation in the groups. 

2. Results of the MMS Test. Prelimi 
nary investigations of the MMS Test, while 
not yielding data numerous enough to per 
mit definitive conclusions, suggested 
strongly that scores rise consistently with 
the degree of training in psychological 
principles. That scores on the test are 1° 
liable was indicated by the correlation of 
0.88 obtained between initial and find 
testing of the 38 subjects in this project for 
whom both results were available. 

In this study the results showed a rise o 
3.03 points between the two testings f% 
the total group of 38, a difference signif 
cant well beyond the 0.001 level of co™ 
fidence. Interpretation of this finding must 
be qualified because of the lack of a contro! 
group retested after an equivalent period 0 
time but without the intervening expe 
ence of the group sessions. It cannot thus 
be concluded with certainty that the increas 
in MMS scores occurred as a result of tt 
group sessions rather than because of 
mere passage of time and/or previous #7 
quaintance with the test. In spite of thi 
important qualification, it is notewor! 
that the scores of these subjects did show f 
significant change in the predicted direction 
from the first to the second testing. 
Discussion 

1. Influence of Procedural Arrangement 

a. Among the factors which seeme! 
have an important bearing on the resp? 
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“of the participants were some which could 
be subsumed under the general heading of 
“benign seduction”: offering credit on the 
salary schedule, setting the meetings at con- 
yenient times, and serving coffee. 

| b, With regard to the question of the op- 
_ timal interval between meetings, it may be 
| said that group members and staff concurred 
in feeling that one- and two-week intervals 
_ were preferable to three-week intervals. 

c. Among the groups studied, there is no 
dear correlation between group size and 
level of participation. The two largest 
groups (20 to 25 participants), for example, 
were at opposite ends of the participation 
and interest continuum. It is believed, how- 
ever, that for the kind of detailed technical 
discussion which occurred in the counselors’ 
group, a small group is desirable. 

2. The Question of Voluntary Participa- 
tion. The desirability of the change from 
involuntary” (pre-selected) to completely 
voluntary participation is open to question. 
There is no doubt that in any learning proc- 
ess or any discussion group, voluntary at- 
tendance results in more active participa- 
ou and that any form of coercion is apt 
o engender resistance. This truism leaves 
ed the problem of reaching the un- 
ae the unwilling, and the overly 
Road _Opinion among those who have 
es ed in this field is divided; some feel 
cag attempt should be made to reach all 
Rica, regardless of their willingness, while 
be ER Ne recommended that such groups 
2 irely voluntary. The opinion has also 
een Sepa that interest will spread 
a e initial participants to those who 
€ at first resistant. 
le Problem of T ‘esting. One of the 
ie ant factors in the production of 
Gace. 7 the participants was the adminis- 
Bihan the MMS Test. Considering the 
kis y of some of the reactions to this test, 
ae ye to find in the paper by Balser, 
ak oe 55) no reference to overt reactions 
ee ery of personality tests which would 
brief ee more threatening than the one 
this po) used in this study. Experience in 
eine 3 ject indicates that testing may seri- 
ton ie at least temporarily, rela- 
S between participants and staff. 
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4. Structure and Content. The request 
for more structure by the first-year groups 
was not surprising in view of the fact that 
unstructured situations tend to be anxiety- 
producing. Lack of structure is probably 
especially disturbing to people whose pro- 
fessional orientation is focused on the or- 
ganized dissemination of knowledge. Since 
selection of the first-year groups lacked any 
self-determination by the members, they 
were thrust into a strange situation not of 
their own choosing. Anxiety was certainly 
aggravated by the presence of the consul- 
tant, who, especially because of the am- 
biguity of the situation, doubtless became 
the subject of unconscious transference dis- 
tortions. The staff too was experiencing 
anxiety in this new situation; their anx- 
iety undoubtedly augmented that of the 
groups and certainly was a factor in the de- 
cision to concede to the demand for more 
structure in the second-year program. 

Since the bewilderment resulting from the 
lack of advance preparation obviously con- 
tributed to the initial difficulty encountered 
with the first-year groups, it seems clear that 
there should be ample opportunity for pros- 
pective participants to become acquainted 
in advance with the nature, purpose, and 
method of any such program. 

It should also be noted that premature 

resentation of psychoanalytic concepts is 
apt to strengthen resistance and to engender 
hostility toward the consultant and the staff. 
In one instance the withdrawal of a partici- 
pant from the group seemed clearly to be a 
direct result of such premature presentation. 

5. Influence of the Project. Since the in- 
ception of the project, the school guidance 
staff has been alert to phenomena which 
might be interpreted as evidence of its in- 
fluence. The decision to employ full-time 
counselors in one junior high school, the 
increased use of the school psychologist in 
a broader advisory capacity by school ad- 
ministrators, an increase in referral for psy- 
chological help of children who would pre- 
viously have been regarded only as “disci- 

line cases,” and the subsequent formation 
of a case study group of junior high school 
counselors and teachers all seem to fall into 
this category. The possibility of more sub- 
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tle attitudinal change, not yet manifest in 
overt behavior, cannot be overlooked, al- 
though, of course, one must beware of mis- 
taking glib psychologizing on the part of a 
teacher for genuine attitudinal change. It 
does seem likely that this experience had, as 
one of its effects, a modification of some of 
the stereotypes of the participants. 


Summary 


This paper reports a two-year project of 
psychiatric consultation with groups of 
public school teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators. Problems arising from the 
use of an unstructured discussion technique 
and the resulting modification of approach 
are reported. Attempts at quantitative 
evaluation of the project by means of a test 
and a questionnaire are described, and an 
assessment of the over-all influence of the 
project is discussed. 
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STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS 


The following is an excerpt from statements made by Gertrude Forrester 
in the report of the Standards Committee of the American Association of 
School Librarians entiled Standards for School Library Programs. The 
publication is available from the American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, for $2.50 per copy. 

“Recommendations for the annual budget for printed materials in the 
school library collections are as follows: In schools having 200-249 stu- 
dents, at least $1,000 to $1,500 per year. In schools having 250 or more 
students, at least $4 to $6 per student per year, with additional funds 
available for encyclopedias, magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets, and 
with an additional $2 to $6 per student for visual aids, or not less than 
one per cent of the total per pupil instructional cost. The professional 
materials recommended for the faculty in each school library include a 
basic book collection of 200-1,000 titiles, a minimum annual expenditure 
of $200 to $800, and a collection of at least 25 to 50 professional magazine 
titles. 

“School libraries that meet the new and definitely higher standards set 
forth in this new report will greatly augment the informational aspect of 
guidance services throughout the country. If one recommendation 
alone is followed—that $4 to $6 per pupil be spent annually for printed 
materials in the school library—it will result in the inclusion of compre- 


hensive and up-to-date collecti 
ections on career planning, occupational 
trends, and college information.” $ ESN 
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EMERGING CONCEPTS AND PATTERNS 
OF GUIDANCE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


EDWARD C. GLANZ 


Grout counseling, and personnel 
work have recently been cast into a 


| significant new role in American education. 


Congressional action has helped to focus at- 
es upon this area of America’s educa- 
inet am. The increased concern for 
ing Be ch caches agenci the chang- 
E te Worl x pre training, the spurt 
Se ace ar II training in guidance, 
Ph ors, among many other similar 
REN sah provided a background against 
Bac antes legislation served as a cata- 
coe ee bring about the heightened 
Bon, guidance in American educa- 
sae SoM administrators on all edu- 
B iaculty EE college presidents, deans, 
E ae mbers and parents, as well as 
Bis En themselves, now need to 
. aein TR responsibility for provid- 
enw d adequate guidance for 
aan ae h. Guidance, as an emerging 
ati a TE has largely been accepted 
educational and required factor in the total 
Bich set process. The major question 
with edue „now be faced by all concerned 
boris tin ation is: “How and in what pat- 
the a wore best be integrated into 
The sa urational process?” 
ghidencs » erns of “Topsy-like” growth in 
be ch ervices and programs need now to 
or anged into mature conceptual desi 
Constructs for educat vali ee. 
cational instituti ators to utilize in edu- 
of the hist utions. A brief examination 
iidance ee perspectives within the 
ies and a review of present struc- 
y provide a basis for the projection 
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of emerging concepts and patterns of guid- 


ance for the future. 


Perspective 

Counseling, guidance, and an increased 
concern for the individual student and his 
welfare is largely a development of the early 
twentieth century in American education. 
The vocational guidance movement, child 

idance clinics, and the mental health 
emphasis in clinics and hospitals, as well as 


nel services for women on the 


early person 
college campus were all early signals of the 


significant change to occur in the American 


educational pattern in the years to follow. 
] and Guidance 


The American Personne’ 
Association now has approximately fourteen 
thousand members in six divisions. Thou- 
sands more devote part time to counseling, 
idance, and related efforts. New training 
institutes, financed by the federal govern- 
ment, are supplying thousands of new guid- 
ance personnel for American. schools. 

The counseling and guidance movement 
in the first part of the century was spurred 
on by an identification with reform and re- 
volt. Education had to be “humanized”; 


the individual stud 
individual differences and 


intelligence var 
fied; different counselin 
veloped; these and many more approaches 
were re-emphasized or brought into 
can education by counselors, guidance work- 
ers, and other school personnel. 

The zeal arising out of the reform spirit 
and the “revolt character” of the personnel 
and guidance movement led to a patch-work 
pattern of organization and chance-deter- 
mined character in schools and colleges. 


The recent past and the present have, how- 
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ever, begun to cast definite shadows for the 
future. 


The Recent Past and the Present 


Lloyd-Jones [#5], described general edu- 
cation programs in education as being di- 
vided into three major patterns: classical, 
neo-classical, and instrumental. A similar 
characterization can conveniently be uti- 
lized with education as a whole and to the 
development of guidance in personnel serv- 
ices and counseling in education. Counsel- 
ing and guidance, or its absence, were re- 
lated and patterned after the basic structure 
of the schools or colleges serving as models. 
The classical or traditional point of view in 
education generally has refused to recognize 
counseling and guidance as a professional 
specialty. These institutions have preferred 
to assign any or all of these so called “per- 
sonnel duties” to academic faculty members. 
The neo-classical or more modern institu- 
tions, usually with varied curricula, have 
generally accepted counseling and guidance. 
Varied patterns of organization have 
emerged as philosophy and/or budget have 
dictated or allowed. Instrumental (or pro- 
gressive?) institutions have not only accepted 
counseling and guidance, but have provided 
the environment for experimental and 
highly individualized programs. 

Patterns of guidance and counseling in 
all types of institutions have continued to 
develop within the presently recognized 
twofold pattern of “specialist” and “gen- 
eralist” as characterized by Lloyd-Jones [45], 
and Barry and Wolf [42]. Highly organ- 
ized patterns of bureaus, centers, and clini- 
cally oriented specialists have compartmen- 
talized personnel services into smaller and 
more compact units. At the same time, 
guidance personnel have begun to recognize 
the essential weakness of a specialized ap- 
proach and an interest in the guidance ef- 
forts of the teacher or faculty member has 
grown stronger, The defenders of the class- 
room teacher or professor as the primary 
guidance agent have in turn recognized the 
contributions of the specialist and have 
moved toward a position reflecting the com- 
bined efforts of both. Also, new approaches 
paralleling the older “specialist-generalist” 
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dichotomy are now appearing as guidance 
continues to grow and develop. 

Guidance is a virile force and is now be 
coming an entrenched feature of American | 
education. The integration of guidance } 
into education as a mature professional dis | 
cipline as described by Wrenn [47, 48] isa} 
direct concern of administrators, budget | 
makers, taxpayers, parents, and ultimatel | 
students. Prediction is always dangerous 
but virtually 50 years are now in the past oi 
counseling and guidance. It is time to seek | 
generalizations, constructs, and pattems] 
which will serve to make problem-solving | 
in counseling, guidance, and personnel work} 
an easier task tomorrow than it is today, — 
Models from the Present and for 
the Future 

The practices of the past are becoming | 
channeled into major trends and it appeat 
that at least four basic structural or orgaitk | 
zational patterns are emerging. Other emi 
phases are present but appear to be below 
the surface of widespread present attention | 
Four major models of counseling and guid | 
ance seem to be: 

1, Centralized Specialism 

2. Decentralized Generalism | 

3. Curricular Counseling and Guidant 

(Group Guidance) if 

4. Human Relations and Group Wotk 

(Mental Health) 

These four trends may be labelled differ) 
ently or may be recognizable in other way 
however, they seem to be basic to the manji 
present approaches to the guidance pro 
lem in schools and colleges. 


1. Centralized Specialism 


The skilled techniques of clinical coud 
selors, reading consultants, test admini 
trators, school social workers, and mall) 
other specialists offer highly qualified ai 
to students of all ages and in all type % 
school programs. Coordination and # 
ministration needs in such programs ha É 
demanded a strong administrator or €% 
dinator. The classroom teacher or facil 
member, in the beginning, was usually © | 


ore if 


couraged to “leave it to the specialists + i 
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recent years, the significant contribution 
which can be made by faculty members as 
cooperating partners in guidance has 
been recognized. Somewhat reluctantly the 
teacher and non-specialist have been urged 
to consider a small contribution to the 
program. 

j Strength. Many strengths are inherent 
in this view of guidance, personnel services 
and counseling. These strengths include: 


1. highly qualified personnel in specific 
positions to solve difficult problems; 

2. coordinated services through centralized 
control and administration; 

3. referral resources. 


Weaknesses. Certain problems or weak- 
nesses are basic to this construct of guidance. 
These weaknesses include: 


l. cost and supply—specially trained per- 
sonnel are expensive and often difficult 
to find; 

centrifugal tendencies, bureaus, clinics, 

and even individual specialists often tend 

to seek independence and separation. 

Such action sometimes strengthens indi- 

vidual units, but weakens the total 

program. 

3. de-emphasis of teachers’ role, classroom 
personnel often feel to be unimportant 
and unneeded in personnel and guidance 
work; 

4, compartmentalization of students, par- 
ticular problems of students are often 
treated and the whole student is forgot 
ten or ignored. 


nO 


Soe pass programs are usually 
Personn 7 y deans of students (student 
EERS , personnel services) or even VICE 
Eain Public school programs are ad- 
ee Bai by directors of pupil personnel 
importa nt superintendents. Services is an 
Hoan geek: and concept in this ap- 
piychol Areas of action usually include: 
R ogical counseling, reading dinics, 
ER a workers, testing specialists, 
ties or Re es hearing centers, and activi- 
ean lent life. Discipline is usually 
boys, gi y administrative deans (of men, 
sys ioe girls, women). Large city school 

s, many elementary schools, state uni- 
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versities, and urban universities are fre- 
quent examples of this model of a guidance 
system in action. oat 
Variations. Certain programs of this type 
have developed from one clinic or bureau 
within the system. Chronologically, this 
approach may be recognized by an examina- 
tion of how services have been added and 
where the control is (or will be). Services 
are often “tacked on” and variations of this 
approach are as widespread as are new ideas, 
services, equality in an administrative view, 
and the presence or need for a purely ad- 
ministrative control center. i 


2. Decentralized Generalism 


The importance of a guidance or person- 
nel point of view in all areas of education 
has led to a movement designed to involve 
all educative personnel in the guidance or 
counseling process. All areas and leyels of 
education have been affected by this view. 
Single coordinators Or directors have at- 
tempted to involve faculty members, ad- 
ministrators, students, and others in the 
guidance program. Specialists were avoided 
at an early time, but have been sought in 
recent years to serve in a buttressing or sup- 

rtive role. “Every teacher a better coun- 
selor” has often been the watchword of ad- 
herents to this view of the program. 

Strengths. A concern for the total learn- 
ing atmosphere and the appreciation of the 
contribution of every person within an edu- 
cational program has been a major pillar 
in the approach of this group. Other 
strengths include: 

1. support for the contributions of the class- 
room teacher; 

2, a concern for the process and climate for 
learning and growth; 

3. identification with classroom 
experiences. 


learning 


The broadness of this ap- 
proach has bred inherent weakness which 
must be faced when it is adopted or imple- 
mented. Among these weaknesses are: 


Weaknesses. 


1. poorly trained practitioners in some 
roblem areas of guidance (testing, clin- 


ical services, etc.) 
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2. vitiated efforts because of trying to do 
(and to be) all things to all people; 

3. a depreciation of the value or merit of 
guidance through the belief that every- 
one should get into “the act”; 

4. poor practices in areas where standards 
should be tenaciously upheld. 


Examples. A broad philosophical view 
of guidance and education is basic to those 
who profess to support this approach to 
guidance. Single units (schools, colleges) 
of city systems or universities; small public 
school systems; small and medium sized col- 
leges; and junior colleges offer examples of 
programs adopting this position. 

High schools and colleges with a re- 
stricted budget and the services only of a 
single guidance person often have adopted 
this approach; financial necessity has thus 
worked toward a particular view of guid- 
ance and education. Similar kinds of insti- 
tutions have expanded funds to hire guid- 
ance leaders and to develop and train fac- 
ulty members in order to implement a 
freely selected concept of guidance. The 
latter examples are more truly representa- 
tive of a conceived and chosen position 
rather than an imposed or financially dic- 
tated position. 

Variations. Recent innovations in “gen- 
eralist” programs have included the integra- 
tion of specialized or service units within 
the total program; clinics, clinicians, and 
even psychiatrists have been added and used 
to strengthen a given concept of guidance, 
counseling, and personnel work. The es- 
sential feature, recognizable within any var- 
iation of this approach, is a stress upon 
philosophy, program, and integration of ef- 
fort rather than upon the “services con- 
cept.” Specially trained guidance or per- 
sonnel workers may not even be on the 
staff of a school or college in certain varia- 
tions of this pattern. The rationale or per- 
Spective or the faculty, administration, and 
even staff are the key factors to seek in rec- 
ognizing variations. 


3. Curricular Counseling and Guidance 


The integration of guidance and coun- 
seling into the academic curriculum of the 
schools and colleges was a flirtatious affair 
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for many years. Educators, counselors, and 
guidance workers hoped for this pattern 
but were unable to evolve a model capable 
of successful implementation. Experimen. 
tation in group guidance, vocations courses, 
life adjustment courses, as well as social 
planning and orientation courses were the 
forerunners of this third major pattern in 
guidance. The general education move. 
ment [46] with its roots in the past and its 
forward view of the educational process fre- 
quently provided a sensitive and nurturing 
environment for the growth of such pro- 
grams on the college level. Foundation 
support for experimental programs has, at 
the same time, made it possible for such pat- 
terns to be constructed on the junior high 
and senior high school levels. 

Curricular approaches have been charac- 
terized by the offering of guidance and 
counseling preparation within a classroom 
setting through a course in psychology or 
life adjustment. The early lack of mean- 
ingful subject matter for such courses was 
a deterring factor in its growth. Group 
Guidance became almost a “dirty word” in 
high schools. Content study areas of selt- 
concept study, self-analysis, vocational and 
educational planning, values, and the in- 
creasingly varied aspects of individual psy- 
chology have overcome this problem for 
classroom activity. 


Strengths. 


1. parallel structure with other academic 
courses in high schools and colleges; $ 
2. use of psychological content to aid in in 
dividual counseling and guidance; 

3. placement of counselors, guidance work- 
ers, etc, within the framework of aca 
demic teacher rather than in the role of 
administrators and coordinators; 

4. realistic emphasis of guidance as a con 
tinuing process rather than a “one shot 
cure.” 

Weaknesses. 


1. group guidance offered as a shallow, sU- 
perficial, and meaningless time-filler: 

2. pressure for dual qualifications as effec 
tive classroom teacher and counselor; 

3. inflexibility demanded by classroom con- 
tact and scheduling; 
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| need for a larger number of well-quali- 
' fied personnel to implement the goals of 
" program; 

ý. high cost (compared to 1-300/500-coun- 
 selor-student ratio). 


_ Examples. College and high school pro- 
grams have predominated thus far in the 
implementation of this approach. Occupa- 
tion courses, [24] and curricular approaches 
to guidance [/8, 19] have often provided 
the subject-matter foundation for these 
courses. Private and public junior col- 
leges have also experimented in this area. 
Junior high schools and senior high schools 
across the country have been involved 
through foundation support and the efforts 

_ of the Educational Testing Service [25]. 
Recent developments in the program of 
text materials spurred this pattern of guid- 
ance [20, 26]. 

Variations. Curricular patterns are a re- 

< Cent product of earlier experimentation in 
the previously cited areas of group guid- 
ance, occupations, orientation, and life ad- 

_ justment courses. These programs pre-date 
the curricular pattern but are still techni- 

| Cally variations on a theme. 

The significant factor in this guidance 
Concept is the classroom contact with mean- 
ingful subject matter content. Elements of 

: the first two major patterns of centralized 
Specialism and decentralized generalism can 
€ seen in variations of the curricular pat- 
tern, but the broad concept of guidance 
a se necessary for successful 
Eas a counseling activities has 
in th, o ring the generalist view rather 
eon 5 Specialists view into the curricu- 

the classroom. 


4, Human Relations and Group Work 


a pattern of guidance has recently 
for ee a a method of providing guidance 
Ea . Human relations centers, mental 
Felate aes ams, group work activities, and 
tallized inter-personal approaches have crys- 
Eten Into programs designed to promote 
ee. growth. These programs have not 
AA AroNIy focused on such topics as 
Psych es and educational counseling or 
ological testing but have tended to 
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strive for the broad general outcomes of 
adjustment, mature thinking, effective in- 
ter-personal skills, and mental health. 

The “group dynamicists’” and “human 
relations” specialists, with the help of Naval 
research funds, began a national training 
laboratory program at Bethel, Maine, 
shortly after World War II. Since the be- 
ginning of the training concept, this group 
has published a tremendous number of skill 
manuals and integrative, cross-disciplinary 
approaches to education and guidance. 
Guidance workers have often viewed with 
suspicion the emergence of this force within 
a school or college. Somewhat belatedly 
many guidance workers have realized that 
the goals of this human relations-group 
work approach were almost identical to 
those of guidance. 

Specialized programs for maladjusted 
children, school-wide programs of mental 
health, and developmental programs on 
skill training have all demonstrated the 
techniques of this varied approach and its 
applications. 


Strengths. 


1. a broad concept of guidance and educa- 
tion which stresses adjustment and ma- 
turity; } 

2. a special tool of group work—highly de- 
veloped and utilizable by all workers in 
guidance; 

3, a desire to cooperate (and to effect better 
total programs) with any existing pro- 
gram of guidance; h 

4. a cross-disciplinary approach with strong 
roots in the social sciences; 

5. a stress on the importance of all person- 
nel (teachers, et al.) in working for com- 


mon goals. 


Weaknesses. 

1. the lack of specificity in the major tools 
of guidance, viz. counseling, testing, oc 
cupational techniques, etc; 

2. the need for recognition as a guidance 
pattern” since many guidance personnel 
are provincial and often chauvinistic in 
their own techniques and tools; A A 

3. the tendency for some workers trained in 
human relations and group work ta lack 
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thorough or even minimal training in 
one of the major disciplines upon which 
guidance rests—(psychology, sociology, 
education.) 


Examples. Human relations and group 
work specialists have entered high school 
and college programs as catalysts in aiding 
others. Such personnel aid in the develop- 
ment of a focus on helping students and 
faculty alike in identifying common goals in 
education, guidance, and personal growth. 
Such programs were then allied with spe- 
cialized or clinical programs, curricular, 
generalist or faculty-advisor programs. As 
catalysts, these personnel tend to lose their 
own identity occasionally and to serve as 
strengthening units in existing programs. 
As such, this pattern may be denied as a 
pure model, and yet it has been an in- 
creasingly effective and practical method of 
reaching guidance goals. Samler and others 
[40] have described several variations on 
this basic theme. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Guidance has become a significant force 
in American education in the recent past. 
Guidance traces its roots to the early part 
of this century but has thus far been unable 
to identify basic patterns or constructs for 
its functioning. Because of the need to 
strengthen the entire guidance movement 
in view of the focus of national, regional, 
and local scrutiny, four patterns or models 
of guidance organizational structures have 
been offered. The four patterns were iden- 
tified as: 

1. Centralized Specialism 

2. Decentralized Generalism 

3. Curricular Counseling and Guidance 

4. Human Relations and Group Work 


Many strengths can accrue to a coordi- 
nated and clear concept of guidance pro- 
gramming on any educational level. Incon- 
sistent organizational patterns can vitiate 
the inherent strengths of any single ap- 
proach. Educational standards of policy 
and practice demand excellence in any 
guidance pattern. Future research designs 
will need to test the relative effectiveness of 
each approach. Beginning research designs 
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H3, 44] show only indications rather than 
clearly demonstrable results. 

The future basic questions which must 
be answered by administrators on all school 
and college levels as well as guidance per 
sonnel, are three: 


1. Do different patterns of guidance actually 
exist? 

2. What is the relative effectiveness of each 
pattern? 

3. Can and should American education ac 
cept a pluralistic philosophy of guid: | 
ance? 
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Guidance in Other Countries 
A SYMPOSIUM 


C. GILBERT WRENN, DONALD E. SUPER, and W. M. WISE 


“Counseling” in British Universities 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


HE USE OF QUOTES in the title is to ensure 
pea not to suggest disparagement. 
What the American student personnel 
worker considers counseling does not exist 
in British universities and the word should, 
therefore, be used in a special sense. 


The University Picture 


In Great Britain there are 23 “rather 
smallish” universities for fifty million 
people. These range in size from the 20,000 
students in the 35 or 40 widely separated 
colleges and institutes of the University of 
London to several universities with enroll- 
ments of 1,000 to 2,000. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have 7,000 or 8,000 each. The total 
enrollment in universities and colleges is 
currently around 100,000, having doubled 
since the war. 

With such a limited number of openings, 
the competition for admission is very severe. 
Of the universities that I visited (11 out of 
the 23) each had about 10 applicants for 
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every available place. Although there is un- 
doubtedly a considerable amount of multi- 
ple applications, this is more than offset by 
the vigorous screening of those who become 
eligible to apply. Starting with the now 
widely criticized ‘‘plus-eleven” examinations 
(presumably taken by January of the year 
following a pupil’s eleventh birthday) stu- 
dents are selected for work in high schools 
(grammer schools, that type of British pri- 
vate school known as “Public Schools,” and 
comprehensive high schools) that will lead 
to university work. They are screened at 
two further examination points, the “ordi- 
nary level” of the General Certificate of 
Education (G.C.E.) at about age 16 (con 
pletion of the Fifth Form) and the advanced 
level G.C.E, at about age 18 (completion of 
the Sixth Form). All of this means that 
those eligible are much more rigorously $- 
lected than in the American system and not 
all who are eligible are admitted. 


The University Student 


The British university student body * 
quite different from its American counter 
part. (We may compare only at the univer 
sity level since there are no autonomous lib- 
eral arts colleges in Great Britain.) British 
university students have been deliberately 
preparing for university work since age 
eleven, they have studied much more inte” 
sively in a smaller number of areas than do 
the American high school students, they 
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been “set” for their one or two fields of 
ersity specialization throughout their 
h Form and perhaps their Fifth Form. 
saresult, the British student is highly se- 
lected for his academic aptitude and prepa- 
Î tation and has his area of study determined 
before he enters. Beyond this, he is thrown 
ch more upon his own study resources 
and initiative with no textbooks and with 
yoluntary attendance at university lectures. 
Nor is he concerned about vocational choice 
or the vocational application of his univer- 
sity work. Most professional schools found 
in American universities are non-existent in 
{ a British university. Although preparation 
for some professions is found exclusively in 
British universities—medicine, for example— 
Many other vocations—nursing, specific busi- 
ness careers, teaching to some extent, engi- 
neering, law, etc.—have their basic prepara- 
tion in special professional and technologi- 
Cal colleges and institutes. 
The British university student is there to 
Master a field of knowledge—a science, a 
Classic, or some other discipline of knowl- 
edge. He is expected to complete his uni- 
Versity work in three years and his degree, 
inn or ordinary, depends upon rigorous 
H examinations which are graded by 
am of examiners at least one of whom is 
pe university other than his own. 
E iing is a frustratingly telescoped 
Rate of the situation, but it is all that 
e permits. There is (to the writer) a 
a about: the pervasive and over- 
A ang influence of Oxford and Cam- 
4 me separate traditions of each of 
O one of the older uni- 
Bs mate a men save and lecturers 
o unites: ian ties of the colleges 
on sity; the high standards of 
-A roeng the fierce competition of 
only in the an pea ae which is equalled 
Mand . z i uate schools of our universi- 
shifti other institutions; the slow 
it in England and Scotland from the ed 
Cation of “gentl 2 ETE 
a oe tlemen” and “ladies” to intel- 
a Many Saal per se; the heavy loading 
om all parts ae of overseas students 
B nie e British Commonwealth; 
y Grants system which provides 


the co! 
mplete costs of a university education 
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for all students who are admitted in ratio to 
the parents’ ability to pay all, a part, or 
none of the costs; the personal impression 
that the University which has most in com- 
mon with an American university is the 
federated University of Wales with its col- 
leges at Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff, and 
Swansea; the apparent tendency of the very 
new universities to follow a curriculum pat- 
tern that could be labeled American. But 
enough has been said to suggest that the 
British university and the British university 
student are indeed different from their 
American counterparts. 


Counseling and Tutorial Work 


As earlier stated, counseling in the sense 
used in American universities, i.e., by spe- 
cially designated and trained individuals, 
does not exist in British universities. Aside 
from an occasional Adviser to Women or a 
Director of Student Housing and Welfare 
who does general counseling, and the voca- 
tional counseling that enters a little into 
the work of appointment boards, counseling 
in British universities is seen as the respon- 
sibility of student health services and the 
college or department tutors. 


Student Health Services 


There is no one pattern of student health 
services that is characteristic of even the 
majority of universities. This is because 
of the operation of the National Health 
Services for all British residents. Student 
health services range from a complete health 
service provided at university expense (Uni: 
versity of Leeds) to no health service with 
all medical aid provided by local physicians 
under the National Health Service (Ox- 
ford). Each university is vigorously defen- 
sive of its own plan, Facilities for student 
health in three of the universities visited 
(Edinburgh, Leeds, and Wales at Cardiff) 
are excellent, including ample provision for 
privacy of the physician-student relation- 
ship. Cambridge and the colleges of the 
University of London with which I am ac- 
quainted fall between complete university- 
provided service and complete dependence 
upon National Health Service provision. 

The psychological counseling in student 
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health services is done by physicians who 
may have devoted much study to this phase 
of therapy. They are sometimes called spe- 
cialists in psychological medicine. Studies 
reported by Dr. Still (Leeds) and Dr. Grant 
(Wales) show careful insight into adolescent 
psychology and personality functioning. 
Grant states that the psychological problems 
of students form the largest and most time- 
consuming group of medical conditions with 
which a student health officer must deal. 
He estimates that at least one student in ten 
shows such symptoms. Dr. Still made a care- 
ful analysis of all student medical folders at 
Leeds over the period 1949-1959 and found 
that 15 per cent of these records clearly 
showed psychological symptoms with six per 
cent of these classified as severe to moder- 
ately severe in nature. Using a standard 
psychiatric nomenclature, he classified 14 
per cent (out of 1,547 students needing 
help) as suffering from acute situational mal- 
adjustment, 15 per cent from insomnia and 
disturbances of sleep, seven per cent as hav- 
ing anxiety reactions without somatic symp- 
toms, etc. More important than the fre- 
quency and the nature of the psychological 
problems encountered in the growth toward 
maturity is the recognition that assistance to 
students in meeting these problems is part 
of the responsibility of the university health 
service, 
There is an interesting paradox in the 
attitude of many British academic people 
toward students. Most will insist that the 
student must be left to solve his own prob- 
lems as best he may and that the academic 
should give help only when it is sought. 
But the help, when given, most often con- 
sists of fatherly advice which tells the stu- 
dent what the professor or tutor thinks the 
student ought to do! The alternative ap- 
proach, of course, would be a recognition 
and acceptance of student psychological 
needs which result in assistance to the stu- 
dent in understanding himself better and 
which then permits him to determine his 
own solution. This is skilled psychological 
counseling as I understand it. In British 
Universities it is found occasionally in the 
health services and more rarely with some of 
the tutors. 
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College Tutors 


The tutorial system for which 
universities are well known is foun 
most complete form at Oxford and 
bridge. It is closely related to the org 
tion of the university around residenti 
leges where the so-called “moral tutor” 
the chief factor in the attention of 
lege to the total development of its 
dents. A college, Queen’s at Cambridge 
Worcester at Oxford, for example, will] 
some of its dons appointed as tutors í 
with a relatively small number of stude 
for whose total educational develop: 
is responsible. A student also will 
studies supervisor who works only with 
student on his academic studies and 
may be appointed by the university dej 
ment in which the student is reading, | 
man responsible for the academic grow! 
all the students in a given college who’ 
specializing in a given department is 
the director of studies for these s 
The tutor does college teaching to one 
dent or in small groups of two or U 
whereas the supervisor works with sii 
students on themes, etc. The moral t 
is the capstone of responsibility in the 
lege for the student as a total person. 
possible that one man may at the same | 
be director of studies, supervisor, and 
—sometimes to the same person but n 
often having different roles for different 
dents. It is the college that is tot 
sponsible for the student. The uni 
provides lectures, libraries, examin 
and degrees. iğ 

In some universities there is a hall wal 
for students who are in university reside 
Presumably the warden and the tutor 
frequently regarding a given stud 
whom both are generally resp 
Many tutors—and teaching tutors—ll¥ 
the halls and so the relationship 
warden and tutor is an easy one ; 
dent may confer with either or both. 
one hall of 60 students at Leeds Un 
I found a warden, two sub-wardens, 
other lecturers living in this 
people available to 60 students. 
proaches the ratio of available 
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salf at many of the “Oxbridge” colleges but 

in these a tutor may have from 30 to 80 stu- 

dents—and this is a heavy load. 

Tutoring in English universities may be 
. described as falling between faculty advising 

and professional counseling in American 

universities. It is considerably more per- 
sonal than most faculty advising, with more 
casual contacts in residence halls and in 
tutorial teaching. It is not as psychologi- 
ally sophisticated or as personality-wide 
in its concern as in much America profes- 
sional counseling. Yet the English tutor has 
the marked advantage over the American 
counselor of seeing the student in both 
teaching and residence settings. He is more 
likely to see the student as a socially func- 
tioning whole. From Dr. Tillyard, master 
: of Jesus College at Cambridge, and others I 
learned that a tutor is frequently con- 
cerned with (1) a man who is academically 
over his head and who seeks various ways 
Out and (2) a student who gets into a set of 
men more dominant than he and is influ- 
enced by their tendency to live expen- 
sively, drink too much, have too much con- 
tern with women, etc. This sounds a bit 
like the concerns of residence counselors in 
American universities. 

From several sources I learned of concern 
at “Oxbridge” over the difficult social ad- 
2 > page to be made by students of good 

ious but low socio-economic background 
Ms w being enabled financially by the 

Ste system to attend Oxford or Cam- 

a ge. The prevailing climate on these 
“lata is still that of the culturally and 

g mally privileged student, but for the 

“no me in history able students from the 

iy side of the track” may now attend. 

a on into the traditional 600- 

Gaon climate is not easy. Most tutors 

h aware of or resist the implications of 
e perhaps to a greater degree than do 
ican faculty advisers. It is true that 
Bay of Oxford or Cambridge stu- 

What “3 independent, are able to sift out 

advice age to accept of the tutorial 

fraduate a n. One fairly recent Oxford 
his dav scribed the Oxford students of 

| T Mapa words: “These were the 
e crop from grammar schools 
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with a sprinkling of top personalities from 
public schools. All had high intelligence 
and good personalities . . . these would be 
the leaders of England 30 hence,” 
Students of today who do not fit this pattern 
find the going rough. 

Tutoring at its best is better than an 
American combination of faculty adviser 
and counselor, At its worst it may be worse 
than our advisers and certainly worse than 
a combination of adviser and counselor. 
The “worst” is suggested by the apochry- 
phal yarn of the three guinea handshake. 
At some colleges in Cambridge, tutors were 
paid three guineas extra a term. For this 
they at least had to shake the hand of each 
of their students at the beginning and end 
of the term—this was the three guinea hand- 
shakel 


Vocational Counseling and Student 
Activities 

It would be unfair to close without a word 
about appointment boards and student 
unions since they are relatively prominent 
features of “student personnel work” in 
Britain. 


Placement Counseling 


There is more vocational counseling be 
ing done by appointment board secretaries 
and staff than the academic faculty knows 
about or would approve if it knew about it 
In general, there is a distrust of vocational 
choices influencing the choice of subject spe- 
cialization. Tutors and other staff give 
thoughtful reactions to inquiries from the 
appointments board about students, but 
generally do not wish the student to go to 
the board until the last year of his under- 
graduate career. Consideration of a voca- 
tional application of university „work is 
“safe” at this time for the specialization 
choice cannot be affected by it! 

It is something of a shock to an American 
to find “college major” so completely di- 
vorced from vocational choice. It is firmly 
held by the British university that the habits 
learned through intensive study of any ma- 
jor field will be carried over and will influ- 
ence the quality of performance in a voca- 
tion. It is the content of a major field that 


is not related to vocational choice. Obvi- 
ously, this attitude applies less in the sci- 
ences and less in the new universities. I 
cannot but be somewhat sympathetic to the 
concept of intellectual work for its own sake, 
for the sheer excitement of satisfying one’s 
intellectual curiosity. It is at this point 
that- one becomes a little wistful, for a com- 
parison of the British student with the 
American freshman’s attitude toward self- 
contained intellectual activity makes the 
American look all too immature and outer- 
directed. 


Student Unions 


In the various provincial (“red-brick”) 
universities the student unions depart 
widely from the debating club-private club 
concept prevalent at Oxbridge. On these 
campuses daytime social and living needs 
are more completely met in the residence 
halls of the different colleges of the univer- 
sity. Yet, all older unions originated in 
debating clubs and this function is still an 
important one—particularly at Edinburgh, 
Oxbridge, etc. I attended a debate at North 
Staffordshire on “England's stand on the 
racial issue in Africa.” I saw announce- 
ments of debates in all the unions visited. 

The newer universities, such as Notting- 
ham, North Staffordshire, and the Univer- 
sity of London, have coeducational unions. 
(Few, if any, British universities admitted 
women prior to 1875. In America this 
dates from 1837.) Several of the universities 
have three unions—men’s, women’s, and ath- 
letic. Manchester has recently coordinated 
these under protest. London has unions in 
each college capped by a large and exten- 
sive university union. 

All are democratically organized with the 
union council elected in various ways from 
students of the college or university. At 
Nottingham the appeal procedure is to 
chancellor and to university council, while 
at London the warden is employed by the 
university and has the final word. But in 
general, students control the program and 
the allocation of budget. Almost all stu- 
dent societies are financed from the Union 
budget. At Manchester the 70 societies are 
first recognized by the University and then 
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by the union before budget allocation, 
They also have extensive general union pro- 
grams of lectures, dances, etc., not dissimi- 
lar from our own. 

Each union is distinctive in some respect. 
Edinburgh and all Scottish unions are com- 
pletely self-supporting and highly inde 
pendent as is Birmingham and perhaps 
others. Nottingham has a beautiful new 
building, built after visits of Vice-Chancel- 
lor Hallward and his architect to many 
American unions. It is not only coeduci 
tional, but includes club and lecture facili- 
ties for faculty as well. London has exter 
sive physical recreation facilities (100-foot, 
pool, etc.) as well as reading rooms and 
music rooms, because there are few gym fa 
cilities in downtown London colleges. 
There is a strong feeling at London also that 
there is an advantage in having the “sports 
chaps” mix freely with politically and cul- 
turally minded students. At Nottingham, 
the Vice Chancellor is developing first 4 
cultural and social environment for students 
and is more slowly building academic pro 
gram and staff. He wants the latter to be 
modeled upon Oxbridge with residence 
halls becoming colleges and all students 
residence. (In general, about one-fourth o 
the students in English universities live 1 
university residences, whereas in Oxbridge 
the proportion is about one-half with all 
students dining in college refectories.) 

Student unions generally—perhaps all- 
have their own bars with liquor dispens¢ 
under some combination of university 4” 
community regulations. Nottingham pet 
mits only beer and wines. Most have all 
kinds of liquor, as do the colleges at O¥ 
bridge. Arrangements are similar for fC 
ulty commons. Liquor is a part of norm | 
daily living and eating, and the privileg? 
seems not to be abused. The moral issue ® 
not raised, only the question of drinking 
with as much decorum as is exercised in êt 
ing or in other social intercourse. 

For universities not having colleges 
strong residence programs—the union is 
major unifying and social learning influen® 
of the institution. Student newspaper 
handbook, all organizations, 


social lite 
of these are centered in the union. There! 
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adult responsibility than in American 
generally. 


jounseling exists in English universities 
ot under that label. The tutor can be 
ty good indeed and so can the health serv- 

ysician but a good level of either kind 


ONE ACADEMIC YEAR, thanks to the in- 
Vitation of colleagues in vocational guid- 
and psychology in Paris, I had the 
lege of participating in the training of 
ational counselors and industrial psy- 
ogists in France and of taking part in 
atlety of conferences, committee meet- 
h and workshops (journées d'études) in- 
ving French specialists in these fields. 
uring to such groups, sharing in dis- 
ions with them, and reading about and 
ing their work provided me with a 
oy to think about philoso- 
i i methods, to get a perspective on 
€ are doing in America by seeing it 

gh the eyes of others. 
eg guidance in France is taught 
'Otien ree places: the Institut National 
Mation Professionnelle, of the Con- 
Oire National des Arts et Métiers, in 
ie, Institut d'Orientation Profes- 
i Beis oe Faculté des Sciences of the 
fhe 1 q Aix-Marseille (in Marseille); 
de a et de Psychologie of the Uni- 
iot ordeaux. The Paris institute 1s 
ls of the others, has been active 
eas See of counselors for as long a 
5 Si aes institution, and owes its 
ol bak Ysiologists and experimental 
logy oF x, who got interested in the psy- 
t ieee through studies of fatigue. 
dalso in be my time in Paris, but lec- 
arseille, Bordeaux, and other 
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of counseling is less frequently found than 
is professional counseling on American 
campuses. The need is less because of the 
nature of the student body, but even if the 
need were greater there would be less coun- 
seling than in American universities because 
(a) the educational culture is not sympa- 
thetic to the concept and (b) the psycholo- 
gist’s knowledge of behavior is not utilized 
on British campuses. 


Vocational Guidance in France: 


A Participant Observer Reports 


DONALD E. SUPER 


French and Western European centers, and 
took part in workshops in Lyon and various 
other places. u 

As is generally true in France, the cen- 
tralization of training is notable: the two- 
year program for the preparation of coun- 
selors and the enforcement of the national 
standard through one examination for the 
Diplôme of Vocational Counselor for the 
whole country achieve a high and uniform 
standard of professional competence. 

Some differences in the content of train- 
ing are notable also. French vocational 
counselors study physiology as well as eco- 
nomics as bases for understanding work and 
occupations. They get more than a smatter- 
ing of statistics. A graded series of field 
work and internship experiences 18 de 
rigueur. But, despite these strengths, they 
have lagged behind in the study of inter- 
viewing and counseling methods (there was 
considerable interest in learning more about 
what we have been doing in this area, and 


I enjoyed sharing the contributions of Carl 


Rogers, Francis Robinson, and others with 
French colleagues, even while regretting 
that we have had no research work in voca- 
tional counseling to parallel that in per 
sonal adjustment counseling to enlighten 
either others or ourselves.) 
Vocational guidance is practi 


riety of places: the Centres d’ 


ced in a Va 
‘Orientation 


on 


Professionnelle located in all cities of any 
consequence and in various arrondisements 
in Paris (formerly under the Enseigne- 
ment Technique or Vocational Educa- 
tion Division of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to work primarily with boys and girls 
leaving elementary school but increasingly 
dealing with in-school children and with 
secondary school pupils); the Employment 
Service offices (for adults and particularly 
for rehabilitation); and the Bureau Uni- 
versitaire de Statistique in Paris and some 
of the major cities (a research service which 
has branched out into counseling for uni- 
versity-bound students and those in univer- 
sities in connection with disseminating edu- 
cational and occupational information). 
To an American educated in Europe 30 
years ago, the widespread development of 
these services in France was a revelation: 
France has put us to shame in achieving a 
reasonable level of competence in coun- 
selors throughout the country more rapidly 
than we have. She even has médecins 
d'orientation professionnelle, physicians 
who have earned certificates as a result of 
special training in doing physical examina- 
tions for vocational counseling! 

Vocational guidance in the schools of 
France has suffered, like vocational guidance 
in the United States, from confusion with 
and limitation to so-called vocational edu- 
cation, even though in France the latter 
term is not confusing (Enseignement Tech- 
nique does not imply that only the trades 
are vocations). Because of the separation 
of the various segments of the school sys- 
tem, in which higher, secondary, technical, 
and elementary education are independent 
and sometimes isolated empires, vocational 
guidance organized to meet the needs of 
technical education has been yery slow to 
penetrate the other segments. The situa- 
tion is like that, for example, in some of 
our academic high schools some years ago, 
when principals sometimes said to persons 
like myself: “Our boys and girls do not 
need vocational guidance, they all go to col- 
lege.” (Sputnik fixed that!) But the ele- 

mentary schools have learned what coun- 
selors can do by coming into the schools 
before the boys and girls are about to 
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graduate; the very academic lycées have 
found that when vocational counselors haye 
time to come and work with their pupils 
they render invaluable services; the voca: 
tional counselors, well trained in psychology 
in any case, have broadened their interests 
and competence and sometimes double as 
school psychologists (who so far exist only 
on paper in France); and, just as we in the 
States have found the means of extending 
our services to all those who need them, so 
French counselors are finding ways of serv- 
ing greater varieties of people. 

France has one organization of which I 
was particularly jealous: the Service de 
Recherches of the Institut National d’Ori- 
entation Professionnelle. The function of 
this service is to carry on research needed 
by the field of vocational guidance. It does 
not make occupational surveys or prepare 
job descriptions, since that is the work of 
the Bureau Universitaire de Statistique, but 
it does carry on psychological research rele 
vant to vocational guidance. It publishes 
much of its work in the Bulletin of the In- 


stitute, an excellent journal. We have no | 


organization here in the States whose fun 
tion is to be sensitive to the research needs 
of vocational guidance and to meet them 
instead, we depend on the interest and 
efforts of a variety of government agencies, 
foundations, and individuals, Our system 
works pretty well, judging by the results, 
but it would work better if a research center 
with appropriate basic funds were able to 
identify and respond to emerging needs ™ 
the field. 

In closing these observations, I should 
like to comment on one final gratifying 
aspect of my experience: the human side. 
Our French colleagues were most hospitable 
and receptive, so much so that long before 
left I felt that I was viewed by them as on¢ 
of them, and when many of us met at the 
International Seminar in Margate, Englan 
at the end of my year in France, I foun 
myself as much a part of the French deleg* 
tion as of either of the English-speaking 
delegations. Our professional fellowship 
extends beyond the boundaries of our ow? 
country, if only we take the time 2” 
thought to extend the hand in fellowship! — 
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With Roots in the Sand—Japanese University Students Today 


W. M. WISE 


HE FOREIGN OBSERVER who looks closely at 

Japanese universities, and who talks 
with the faculties and with the students, 
develops a strong impression that Japanese 
students in the universities have a feeling 
of being cut off from the main streams of 
their culture. They feel a lack of firm con- 
nection with the future of Japan. 

Japanese observers cite widespread lack of 
confidence in themselves and their country, 
the high degree of anxiety and worry (many 
Japanese faculty members and counselors re- 
port that the principal problem which fresh- 
man students in the universities report to 
them is the inability. to sleep at night as a 
result of widespread anxiety), and the nega- 
tive reactions to the development of Japa- 
nese foreign policy and the Japanese econ- 
omy as evidence of the current mood of the 
university students. 

It is the purpose of this paper to identify 


_ what appears to be the principal factors 


which are producing these reactions. 


The Urge for Social Reform 


There is considerable evidence that Jap- 
ae university students feel that the fu- 
tals of Japan demands widespread social 
‘enor including a more equitable distribu- 
ed of wealth and economic opportunity 
“te Edel revision of foreign policy, 
‘isi is at the moment oriented almost ex- 

sively to the foreign policy of the United 


Sta TERAN z 
_ States. University students generally believe 


bale business leaders in league with con- 
hikes a5 pounent constitute a major 
tea tip ot social reform. Thus, at 
the Ja shine irds and perhaps four-fifths of 
6 olay nee university students are opposed 
a government (Liberal 
The wt 2 now in power in Japan DI. 

y the Re E a national policies desired 
many of tunes students would incorporate 
Party in goals espoused by the Socialist 

Japan and some espoused by the 
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Japan Communist Party. These policies 
would include control and restraint of the 
concentration of economic power and 
wealth, government action to increase min- 
imum wage laws, increased rights of unions 
to organize and to improve working condi- 
tions and the rights of the working man, and 
an orientation of Japanese foreign policy 
which would make possible closer relation- 
ships with the People’s Republic of China 
and with the rest of Asia. 

Students and faculty in the universities 
are painfully aware that an alliance of Jap- 
anese business leaders and the military 
clique led their country into the disastrous 
war of 1931-1945 and to the restriction of 
personal freedom especially among mem- 
bers of the university faculties and student 
bodies. This memory and the present 
world situation combine to make most stu- 
dents vigorous advocates of peace. They do 
not feel that the present policies of their 
government reject war, and preparation for 
war, clearly enough. ‘They would prefer 
that Japan align herself much more with a 
neutralist position, and that she condemn 
all “warlike” moves, including testing of 
nuclear and hydrogen weapons U, 31. 


Resistance to the National Control 
of Education 


Changes of Japanese educational policies 
since 1950 are interpreted by the university 
students as a return to the anti-democratic 
policies which prevailed from 19281 to the 
end of World War II. ‘After a brief period 
from 1945-1950, during which the American 
occupation forces and educational missions 
supported more liberal educational policies, 


severe. 
“Peace Preserva- 


tion Act” was promulgated. Many Japanese stu- 
dents and teachers enforcement. 
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and during which liberal Japanese urged 
educational reforms, there is observable evi- 
dence of resurging conservatism in Japanese 
education? For instance, the proposal to 
decentralize public elementary and second- 
ary school education so that local boards of 
citizens might play a prominent role in con- 
trolling schools has now been discarded and 
the Ministry of Education in Tokyo plays a 
more prominent part year by year. During 
the past 18 months the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has sought to enforce a national rating 
system for all teachers throughout Japan. 
Teachers and other education leaders have 
resisted this with vigor. A system of 72 na- 
tionally supported universities has been de- 
veloped in Japan and each of these univer- 
sities must submit budgetary requests to the 
Ministry of Education and to the Ministry 
of Finance for consideration and recommen- 
dation to the Diet. 

Students and faculty are reminded of the 
days from 1928 through the end of World 
War II when freedom to teach, to discuss, 
and to read was severely restricted in Jap- 
anese universities. This was a period dur- 
ing which the national government placed 
representatives of its “Thought Control Bu- 
reau” in every university with power to cen- 
sor reading materials, to expel or even to 
imprison students who engaged in discus- 
sions out of sympathy with the general 
political tone of Japan, and to dismiss fac- 
ulty members [2, 6]. The memories of this 
period are vivid and many of the current 
activities of the Ministry of Education re- 
mind Japanese students of the conditions of 
that previous period. 

A recent example of the power of these 
fears can be illustrated, In the spring of 
1959 the Japanese Diet appropriated a sum 
of money to establish a seminar in student 
personnel work at the University of Kyoto. 
This would haye brought about 30 student 
personnel workers from all over Japan with 
stipends to study at the University for a full 
year. When the plans were announced, 


* The shift in the policies of American officials in 
Japan after the beginning of the Korean War to- 
ward a more conservative position denied support 
to Japanese who wished to continue their efforts to 
liberalize educational policy. 
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there was such violent reaction from univer. 
sity students and faculty members, who 
looked upon this development as a step to- 
ward the restriction of freedom mentioned 
above, that the plans actually had to be 
abandoned. 


Isolation of Students 


In contrast with most American universi- 
ties, Japanese students are relatively iso- 
lated from each other as individuals and 
from the faculties. A lack of university 
community prevails almost over the whole 
of Japan. 

The term “university community” is here” 
meant to mean a somewhat cohesive social 
group which includes students and faculty 
in a single institution. In this sense such 
phenomena are almost totally unknown in 
Japan. 

In quite a different sense Japanese univer 
sity students do feel themselves to be part of 
a “community” of students. That is, most 
students see themselves as bound by com 
mon interests and common problems to 4 
“student class,” not within an institution 
but extending over the entire country. It 
is this sense of “community” which gives 
support to the student movement and to the 
demonstrations which punctuate the current 
politics of Japan, í 

The lack of a sense of community on it- 
dividual campuses can be traced to at least 
three sources: (1) The tradition of Jap 
anese higher education, coming as it did 
from France and Germany, has emphasized 
the special roles of the faculty to offer lec 
tures and to engage in research, and am 
other role of the students to be independent 
and free from general university influence: 
Most of the universities have little, if any | 
residential facilities to provide a “common 
life” for students. (2) There are in many 
Japanese universities severe shortages 0 
faculty, particularly in the private univers 
ties since these have expanded most sinc 
World War II and have inadequate fina 
cial resources. (3) The most important 
factor which isolates the students from thé 
society of the university is the lack of # 
widely accepted basis for dialogue betwee? 
students and faculty in the universities 


l 
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The basis for conversation between univer- 
si / students and faculty members in the 
_ period prior to World War II was that of 
apprentice to master. At that time, univer- 
y students pursued specialized work, hav- 
ing completed general education in the 
Koto-Gakko (old higher school). In the 
new universities students enter directly from 
high school’ to pursue a combination of 
general studies and specialized work. The 
‘old intimacy which prevailed in the small 
and highly select Koto-Gakko has disap- 
‘peared and general education programs 
À; haye not continued this contact between stu- 
dents and faculties. 
__ There is a strong feeling among Japanese 
students that they should not discuss per- 
_ sonal problems or difficulties with members 
of the university faculties because of the way 
it might be interpreted by the universities 
(particularly as a sign of weakness). In 
Spite of certain important exceptions, fac- 
ulty and students are not generally on a 
Basis of mutual trust and appreciation of 
each other. Faculty are often considered by 
students to be representatives of a university 
Which is not essentially concerned with the 
well-being of the student. 
As a means of correcting this situation cer- 
tain American educators and Japanese schol- 
© ts have introduced into the universities 
. Concepts of counseling which have been de- 
veloped in the United States. One result of 
E ale of these concepts has been 
a al lishment of university counseling 
s in more than 63 institutions. A re- 
cent survey of the work of these counseling 
i perona visits to more than 15 
Pese Be ices ers convincing evidence that 
ea oy not developing into impor- 
iden: = s of communication between 
ie Shes faculty. In some of them the 
Co RAR as dropped to such a low level 
Bing a e are considering aban- 
m. 
Boa fee to be needed is for Japanese 
Bota: « Wie as the cultural back- 
‘ eir students and to propose a 


a 
aTh, öp 
© old “higher schools” were abolished when 


the educati 
War moana system was reorganized after World 
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rationale for conversation and dialogue be- 
tween students and the faculty, making clear 
the role of the university in the interests of 
the students, so as to relieve the anxiety con- 
cerning personal conversation. 


Oversupply of the University Graduates 


It is estimated that between 1955 and 1960 
Japanese university graduates exceeded the 
national demand in the fields of specializa- 
tion by 164,000 or 20 per cent of the total 
graduating classes during that period [4]. 
There were anticipated excesses of graduates 
over national requirements in the business 
fields by 23 per cent, in the field of the 
humanities by 46 per cent, in the field of 
teacher training by 21 per cent, and in the ` 
fields of home economics and nursing by 
69 per cent. On the other hand, there were 
shortages in the fields of mathematics, phys- 
ics, engineering, chemistry, medicine, phar- 
macy, and dentistry. 

The actual number of students enrolled 
in these various specialties is weighted 
heavily toward those fields in which there 
are large excesses. This gives a special tone 
to the whole undergraduate life because so 
many students face serious difficulty in find- 
ing employment, 

For most university graduates the process 
of finding a suitable job on graduation be- 
gins almost 12 months before the scheduled 
date of commencement. During that period 
the students carefully study commercially 
published books which describe the employ- 
ment examinations in the major industries 
and the requirements for placement. Stu- 
dents, upon referral by their universities, 
may take several examinations given by 
prospective employers, It is not uncommon 
for individual students to have taken as 
many as nine or ten of these examinations 
before the scheduled date of graduation. 

It is common practice in the industries 
and government bureaus of Japan to recruit 
new staff only from the current graduating 
classes of the universities. Therefore, if the 
student does not have employment at the 
time of scheduled graduation, he faces a 
very difficult choice: on the one hand he 
can be graduated from the university and 
be removed from possible employment in 
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the major industries of Japan. He can, of 
course, then seek employment with minor 
industries or fringe industries, or use family 
connections to seek suitable placement. 
The prospects for these students to secure 
high prestige positions in reputable com- 
panies or the government is not good. 
‘Therefore, the second choice presents itself: 
the student may at the last moment deliber- 
ately refrain from meeting the graduation 
requirements and continue as a senior for a 
second year, in order to be qualified for the 
placement examinations given by the major 
industries. For these students the second 
senior year consists of taking a few courses 
without any clear purpose in mind and of 
devoting most of their time to obtaining 
suitable placement. 

In some of the universities as high as 80 
per cent of all the graduating seniors are 
placed at graduation time but the national 
average is probably about 50 per cent. 

This lack of vocational opportunity and 
mobility has an important effect upon the 
morale of students and upon their outlook 
as they face the future of their country. 


It is difficult to describe the cumulative 
effects of all of these and other factors on 
the general morale of Japanese university 
students. The net result is to produce a 
group of students who feel little connection 
with their own society, who view the future 
with uncertainty, and who are convinced 
that radical social and political changes are 
necessary if they are to have opportunity. 
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PROJECT FOR THE HOSPITAL HABITUATED PSYCHIATRICALLY ILL 


A grant of $190,000 from the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, and National Institute of Health, 
Washington, D. C., has been made to Goodwill Industries, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, for a five-year research and demonstration project. The two general 
purposes of the project are: 


1. To provide for hospitalized chronically ill mental patients, a thera- 
peutic transitional experience from hospital to community. 

2. To provide a research center to assess accurately the beneficial and 
non-beneficial factors in the Goodwill Industries. 


The project offers work experience, individual counseling, and group 
services. This plan is designed to best implement the project goals of 
using the combination of sheltered work experience with group and 
individual therapy as adjunctive aids to help the employees become self- 
supporting citizens. The treatment milieu of the project will focus 
primarily on acceptance of the work routine. 
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‘HE ABILITY of colleges to select appropri- 
ate students and retain them for reason- 
e lengths of time while giving them an 
derience which they consider worthwhile 
j may determine the success or failure of 
a higher education as it has been developed 
inour democracy. As pressures increase for 
our young people to get some college edu- 
Cation, only tremendous frustration and re- 
“Sentment will develop unless guidance im- 
Proves to the point where high school stu- 
dents may be directed toward colleges and 
‘ “Programs within colleges where they will 
have a sense of acceptance and a reasonable 
chance of success. 

Present attempts at selection still consti- 
tute only a rough screening of intellectual 
capability. Tests of college aptitude leave 

© @ Substantial portion of the predictive vari- 
ables unaccounted. for. There is a growing 
recognition that the success of the student 
te dependent on his intellectual capaci- 
€s alone. His attitudes and values deter- 
f RAA a large extent the efficiency with 
me he will use his capacities in a particu- 
Situation. 
led private, church-related college of the 
arly years of our country with its central 
poe of preparing ministers has ex- 
Rss to a wide range of post-high-school 
> ize a with diverse goals. Of one of 
college). C of institutions (the large state 
L e) George Schmidt [7] has said, 
OS fens eo a school not only the classical 
‘istry laying the foundations for the min- 
ag the law but the farmer, the me- 
SEN c, the merchant—in short, the people 


“ler, Orego A Warnatu is Director, Counseling Cen- 
Forvycr is Risin University, Corvallis, and Hucn R. 
_ Search at N sistant Director of Counseling for Re- 
Pa orth Carolina State College, Greensboro. 
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Inventoried Values 
of Entering College Freshmen 


CHARLES F. WARNATH and HUGH R. FORDYCE 


—would find the kind of training and infor- 
mation they needed.” As varieties of 
schools have increased and as the student 
population has become more heterogeneous, 
the problem of bringing receptive students 
into an atmosphere congenial to their learn- 
ing has been made more difficult (11. 

For optimum realization of his intellec- 
tual potential, the learner must feel some 
identification with the teacher at some level 
of their experience together. Negative emo- 
tional responses (i.¢., hostility, rejection, 
contempt, etc.) to the teacher or to the learn- 
ing situation are likely to result in the stu- 
dent’s withholding what the teacher requests 
of him, intellectual effort. A positive emo- 
tional response on the other hand (i.e. af- 
fection, acceptance, esteem, etc.) may result 
not only in his meeting the teacher's de- 
mands but in some cases exceeding them. 
Students may make their identification in a 
number of ways, either physically or on a 
deeper emotional level. One of the possible 
sources of such an identification is in the 
area of values: holding important the same 
attitudes toward experiences and ideas 
which the instructor feels are important. 
Conflict between teacher's values or the 
values of the environment and those of the 
student may lead to serious consequences. 
“For one thing, this is undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor in many colleges in causing 
students to drop out. The problem is ac- 
centuated if students who are vocationally 
or pragmatically oriented are having to go 
through a liberal arts curriculum. The 
teacher under these circumstances faces very 

eat difficulties because he is trying to trans- 
mit values in opposition to the basic bent of 
the student’s personality while healthy psy- 
chological development demands some con- 
tinuity of values systems” BI. 
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The work of Stern, Stein, Bloom, and 
Pace [5, 9, 10] has revealed distinct differ- 
ences between colleges in the environment 
which prevails in these colleges as per- 
ceived by the students in these schools. 
Certain standards or norms of behavior 
and attitude apparently develop in differ- 
ent colleges which guide the activities and 
expressed attitudes of the students, affect- 
ing not only their social relations with each 
other and the teaching staff but also 
their expectations of their classroom and 
non-classroom educational experiences. 
If the student arrives at a school where 
the prevailing standards are consist- 
ent with his own already established values, 
his progress in the intellectual area will not 
be interrupted by conflict and he can pro- 
ceed to meet whatever learning demands are 
placed on him by the environment. If, on 
the other hand, the prevailing standards 
contradict his deeply held values, the stu- 
dent may be placed in a conflict which needs 
to be resolved before he can feel secure 
enough to deal effectively with the educa- 
tional demands. His resolution may take 
the form of acceptance of the new values or 
of leaving the situation. How easily he 
accepts the new values depends to a great 
extent on such things as the importance to 
him of accepting the new values, his ego- 
involvement with his original values, his po- 
sition in the new group, etc. [J, 2, 8]. 


Methods and Procedures 


Most studies of college populations have 
so far been concerned with entire student 


bodies. The present study is designed to- 


test the values which students declaring 
different majors as freshmen at a large 
western university reveal. This is the first 
part of a projected investigation which will 
involve a follow-up of these students for 
later re-testing with the same values inven- 
tory. It is hypothesized that significant dif- 
ferences in values will be evident among 
groups of students planning different ma- 
jors even before they enter into specific pro- 
grams of study—that early selection of a 
major is based on certain previously formed 
stereotypes of what the values will be in that 
major. In other words, a substantial group 
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of students are able to evaluate themselves 
as holding certain values and rejecting 
others and to perceive a college major as 
congenial to that set of values and so come 
to select it as their own. The later follow- 
up will be designed to investigate the pos- 
sible relationship between predicted and 
actual grades, dropouts, and change of ma- 
jor to discrepancies between the values of 
the individual and those of others in the 
department or school. 

The instrument used in this study is the 
Poe Inventory of Values (PIV). Developed 
at the University of Nebraska by the late 
Wesley Poe [6], it is a Likert-type instru- 
ment consisting of 150 items to which one 
responds with “strongly agree, agree, unde- 
cided, disagree, or strongly disagree.” It 
yields scores in eight areas of values desig- 
nated as: aesthetic, intellectual, material, 
power, social contact, religious, prestige, and 
humanitarian. The following are examples 
of items in each scale: 


Aesthetic: 
Studying a masterpiece of art is very inspiring t0 
me. 
I enjoy magazines of arts and decorations. 
Intellectual: 
I most enjoy reading books that are non-fictional. 
I would like to be a college professor. 
Material: 
My great ambition is to own a Cadillac. 
The success of a civilization can best be measured 
by its material achievements. 
Power: 
I would like a position where I could influence 
large numbers of people. 
I would enjoy being a congressman. 
Social Contact: 
An active social life is essential if I am to be 
happy. 
I dislike being in large gatherings of people. 
Religious: 
Belief in God is the most important thing in life. 
I believe that the importance of religious worship 
has been overemphasized. 
Prestige: 
I would work very hard to achieve great recog 
nition. 
I think it is important to meet people who have 
considerable influence. 


Humanitarian: 
My aim is to help people to be charitable t0 
others. 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 


d like to be the type of person who devotes 
life to improving the opportunities for less 


PIV was administered to all freshmen 
ing the University of Oregon in the fall 

958. From this group a sample of 205 
as selected for the present study. Every 
fifth answer sheet was chosen after they had 
been alphabetized. Each student had been 
instructed to designate his most probable 
major course of study. Based on their re- 
sponses, the sample was categorized into 
major fields as follows: 55 in humanities, 
60 in natural sciences, 34 in business, 34 in 
Social sciences, and $2 in education. The 
humanities group included 29 students who 
said they planned to major in art or archi- 
tecture and smaller sub-groups who planned 
to major in speech, music, English, lan- 
guages, or journalism. The natural science 
group included 18 pre-medical or pre-den- 
listry students, 16 indicating pre-nursing, 
and smaller numbers who said they planned 
to enter chemistry, physics, geology, biology, 
Mathematics, or an undifferentiated science 
Program. The social science group was 
composed of potential history, pre-law, 
Political science, sociology, social work, psy- 
chology, and geography majors. 

A mean, standard deviation, and standard 
eror of the mean was computed for each of 


the five major groups on each of the eight 
scales of the PIV; t-tests were performed to 
test the significance of the differences be- 
tween means of the various groups on each 
of the scales. A statistic reflecting the simi- 
larities and differences between the mean 
profile patterns of the various groups was 
also computed. 


Results 


Taste 1 shows that the business, educa- 
tion, and humanities groups scored high on 
two scales each. The business group was 
high on the material and prestige scales; 
the education group high on the religious 
and social contact scales; and the humanities 
group was high on the aesthetic and hu- 
manitarian scales. The natural science 
group was high on the intellectual scale; 
while the social science group scored high 
on the power scale. 

Taste 2 reveals 19 differences between 
means significant at or beyond the five per 
cent level. The most striking differences 
are those which separate the humanities 
group from all other groups on the aesthetic 
scale and the separation of the business 
group from all others on the material scale. 
It can be seen that there is a difference with 
respect to the number of times that a par- 
ticular group is differentiated: the business 


TABLE 1 


Means and Standard Deviations on PIV for College Freshmen Indicating Probable Ent 


rance into 


=—_ Various Major Fields 


i Power 
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oe 34 4917.1) SERGE RASTA Mato MES hte 47.61 8.30 
Merete 3 a e rnc cri TA P o ERR, 9.30 
T 60 Ree ie A AA Bi piled a Re 44.75 ` 9.20 
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TABLE 2 
Summary of Results of #-Test of Differences Between Any Two Means* 


Value Major Social Natural Humani- 
Scales Fields Education Business Science Science ties 
Aesthetic Humanities 2.83t 6.89} 4.09} 5.16ł 
Education 2.89} mien 
Intellectual Natural 
Science 2.64* 3.26f 
Material Business 4.05} 2.90} 2:50* 3.11f 
Power Social 
Sciences 2.10* 
Religious Education 2.25* 2.68* 
Humanities Bao” 
Humanitarian Humanities 2.81* EAEn iola 
Soc. Sci. E E b 


* An unfilled square, the omission of a value scale or a major field indicates a non-significant difference 


in means. 
* Significant at 0.05 level or greater. 
t Significant at 0.01 level or greater. 
+ Significant at 0.001 level or greater. 


and natural sciences are involved in ten and 
nine of the differences respectively, while 
the social science group is involved only four 
times. Two scales, social contact and pres- 
tige, failed to discriminate between any of 
the groups. 

TABLE 3 shows the profile differences be- 
tween any two groups. The statistic, D, 
used here has been shown by Osgood and 
Suci [4] to be useful in comparing the differ- 
ences between groups when all scales of a 
test are considered simultaneously. Correla- 
tions have most often been used to demon- 
strate similarity between profiles. However, 
Osgood and Suci demonstrate that groups 
could show perfect correlations in their pro- 
files, yet exhibit differences which would be 


TABLE 3 
D's for Any Two Mean Profiles 


Business vs. Humanities 16.26 
Business vs. Education 14.06 
Natural Science vs. Humanities 13.67 
Business vs. Social Sciences 11.55 
Humanities vs. Social Sciences 10.05 
Business ys. Natural Sciences 10.00 
Natural Sciences ys. Education 9.67 
Humanities vs. Education 9.39 
Education vs. Social Sciences 8.45 
Natural Sciences vs. Social Sciences 7.95 


ee ee eT 
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masked by the correlation coefficient. D 
takes into account absolute discrepancy be 
tween sets of measurements as well as their 
profile similarities. To compute D, one ob 
tains the square root of the sum of the 
squared differences on each pair of variables. 
Thus Taste 3 shows that the greatest differ- 
ence in over-all profiles exists between the 
business and humanities groups. It may 
also be noted that three of the four highest 
D's involve the business group. 


Discussion 


It seems clear that the PIV is able to dif 
ferentiate between students planning differ 
ent majors at the beginning of their fresh 
man year. Students come to college Wi 
differential value orientations which see! 
to be translated into a choice of major 
Thus a student with a high material valut 
score with fairly low scores on the aesthet@ 
intellectual, religious, and humanitarian 
scales is most likely to choose business 43 # 
major. The student who scores very hig 
on the aesthetic scale is most likely to choo 
some branch of the humanities for a majo 
And the student who ranks high on the i 
tellectual scale, but low on the aesthel 
material, power, religious, and humani 
tarian scales seems most likely to choos 
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pmething in the natural sciences. The pat- 
ms for the education and social science 
s are not so clear-cut. The education 
ip seems to hold a middle position on 
P aesthetic scale—not so high as the hu- 
ities group, but also significantly higher 
two other groups. There also seems to 
a tendency for the education group to 
‘Score low on the intellectual and material 
Scales. The social science group was least 
effectively discriminated; however, it was 
igher than the business group on the hu- 
Manitarian scale and higher than the nat- 
‘ural science group on the power scale. 
_ There appear to be several implications 
Of this study. It is clear enough that there 
‘are distinctive patterns for each of the 
groups. But beyond this one might ask 
what happens to the student whose pattern 
of Values is not consistent with the group 
“he joins? Are students with similar value 
"patterns to their group more likely to be 
_ academically successful than those with dis- 
similar patterns? Would greater precision 
be obtained if groups were broken down in 
terms of sex? Within the five major areas 
 Sonsidered here, are there differences 


© @qually as important as the ones already un- 
_ covered? 


Summary 


__ Realization that students need guidance 
i the selection of programs of study in 
Which they will most probably meet with 

le best chances of success and that this 
€ss will be due in part to non-intellec- 


Examining, Washington 25, D. C. 
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tive factors, the investigators designed a 
study to determine whether or not differen- 
tial patterns of values were observable be- 
tween groups of college freshmen who had 
indicated their most probable college major. 
Significant differences in values patterns on 
the Poe Inventory of Values were found be- 
tween the five groups studied. A method 
for determining the group to which any in- 
dividual’s profile shows closest resemblance 
was discussed. Some directions for further 
research were indicated. 
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1962 FEDERAL SERVICE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION INFORMATION 


The 1962 Federal Service Entrance Examination offering career Op- 
portunities in 60 fields is of particular interest to t 
nel work at the college level. Information on quali! 
and application procedures are to be 
issued by the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 


hose in student person- 
fications of candidates 
found in Announcement No. 265 
Bureau of Recruiting and 
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A CHicHon Facies Analysis of 
The Case of Mickey Murphy 


ROBERT L. BAKER and RICHARD E. SCHUTZ 


HE PURPOSE of this study was to deter- 

mine how the three scores yielded by 
The Case of Mickey Murphy [2] fit into a 
factor pattern along with well-identified 
temperament marker variables. 

Justification for a study such as this comes 
from the problems encountered by educa- 
tors engaged in training psychological per- 
sonnel. They agree on the importance of 
such qualifications as the ability to gather, 
organize, and interpret data pertaining to 
human behavior and the ability to set up 
plans of action which harmonize with ac- 
cepted principles and the nature of the data 
athand. But how can we develop such abil- 
ities? And how can their possession by 
counselors be demonstrated? Is it possible, 
short of making on-the-job observations, to 
determine the extent to which such abilities 
have been developed? 
~ In response to these kinds of questions a 
number of persons have experimented with 
a type of measuring device called an evalua- 
tive case-study or case-analysis. These de- 
vices provide a provocative means of direct- 
ing the trainee’s interests toward the com- 
petences which the instruments purport to 
measure. Horrocks and Troyer [4] found 
that scores on case-study instruments corre- 
lated substantially with independent judg- 
ments of students’ ability to interpret data 
pertaining to adolescent behavior and devel- 
opment and that the scores on the devices 
correlated well with other evidence concern- 
ing ability to apply principles pertinent to 


Rosert L. Baker is Coordinator of Educational 
Psychology, and Ricwarp E. Scuutz is Associate Pro- 
fessor and Director of the Testing Service, Arizona 
State University, Tempe. 
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this area of knowledge. Furthermore, they 
found that the abilities did not necessarily 
follow from students’ possession of knowl 
edge of facts and principles. Several other 
studies with other case study instruments 
have verified these findings [3, 8, 9]. i 

In consistently pointing up that ability to 
apply facts and principles about human be: 
havior to behavioral problems is not wholly 
a function of intelligence or the possession 
of the various knowledges, the literature 
suggests a further problem. This has to do 
with the relative importance of personality 
characteristics in determining the effective 
ness with which a person is able to apply 
his knowledge of facts and principlés in 
professional situations. If one advantage 
of the case-study instrument is that it pur 
portedly allows the counselor's personality 
traits, in part at least, to influence his de 
cisions, then it would be beneficial to know 
if and to what extent certain personality 
traits do indeed influence such decisions. 7 

The present study was designed to investii 
gate this question. The three scales of the 
Case of Mickey Murphy were factor ani 
lyzed along with the 10 scales of the Gul 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Surv 
(GZTS). Sex and grade point averag 
were also included in the design. The i 
study could either be considered as a i" 
terion analysis of the Case of Micke) 
Murphy or as a second-order analysis 
the GZTS confounded with the Mickey 4 
vice, grade-point average, and sex. ` 


Variables 


The Case of Mickey Murphy is a A 
study type device measuring knowledge # 
understanding of human behavior. Mie 


al 
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Iwas designed to measure three kinds of com- 
etences. These are: (l) the ability to 
siorpret data and draw conclusions which 
ata justify; (2) the exercise of caution 
inst exceeding the available evidence in 
‘the drawing of conclusions; and (3) the 
ability to formulate sound plans of action. 
Three separate displays of data about 
Mickey are presented in this device. Each, 
in turn, is followed by a section of items 
which call respectively for a diagnosis and 
the making of plans of action. The succes- 
‘sive information sections of Mickey are ex- 
pected to show increasingly and more pene- 
tratingly the facts about the boy. The re- 
spondent is asked to answer each item in 
‘terms of whether he thinks that the state- 
ment is justifiable, there is not enough evi- 
“dence, or the statement is contradicted by 
the evidence. The responses for two 
other sections of items are on an “agree-un- 
certain-disagree” continuum. 

Coefficients of reliability obtained from 
administering the 1954 revision of Mickéy 
to a total group of 350 graduate teachers 
and guidance personnel were 0.75 for abil- 
ity to interpret data, 0.88 for exercise of cau- 
tion, and 0.81 for ability to make plans of 
action, Similar reliabilities have been ob- 
tained from other studies. 

Indications of the validity of the instru- 
ment are of several kinds. One is the 

Sizable accumulation of judgments ex- 
pressed by persons of established compe- 
wae Tegarding the degree of appropriate- 
SE effectiveness of given test items 
erent ave been retained throughout the 
na hile revisions of the instrument. The 
ih deve use of Mickey, both as a teach- 
3 oe ie as well as a test, has resulted in 
Sinion erable accumulation of critical 

3 Et the degree of relevance which 
wares tent has to the professed objectives 

instrument. Another line of evi- 
aes ay is that which may be in- 

‘a as a, aena in the improvement of 
Obert pond established “competence 
Slas pondents increases. This kind. of 
Based’ 38 shown in a study by Baker [1]. 
i On the results of a multiple discrim- 
nant function analysis, evi E d 
iih, ie h na! ysis, evidence was foun 

i at guidance counselors and 
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teachers can be differentiated on the basis 
of their competences as reflected by Mickey. 
The differences among the scores of vari- 
ous groups of respondents to Mickey suggest 
that the kind of preparation and experi- 
ence which a counselor has had plays a 
definite part in determining his responses 
to such tasks as the Mickey device imposes. 
Mickey is more sensitive to the kind of prep- 
aration and experience one has had than 
the amount of his training and experience. 
The GZTS is composed of 10 personality 
scales identified by factor-analytic proce- 
dures. The utility of the trait concepts has 
been demonstrated in clinical applications 
and in vocational counseling and placement. 


The Factor Analysis 


The Case of Mickey Murphy and the 
GZTS were administered to 125 subjects 
enrolled in a master’s level educational psy- 
chology course. Over a period of four se- 
mesters data were obtained on 58 female 
and 67 male graduate students in educa- 
tion. This educational psychology course 
is part of a 12-hour block of courses taken 
early in the student's graduate program. 

The mean total number of university 
credit hours for the group was 142; the 
standard deviation was nine, The mean 
age for the population was $1, with a stand- 
ard deviation of six. The distribution of 
age was skewed toward the high end. Only 
12 of the total population had had no 
teaching experience. The mean number 
years in teaching was six. The standard 
deviation was four, with indications of 
skewness identical to that for age. | 

In the analysis all computations were 
performed on an IBM 704.1 The product- 
moment correlation matrix for the 15 vari- 
ables was prepared and a principal axes 
analysis performed using Hiotelling’s [5] 
iterative procedure. 

Fifteen factors were extracted to account 
for 99.9 per cent of the total variance. 
Kaiser's rationale [7] was used to determine 
a lower bound for the number of factors 


ye a n 

1This work was done at the General Electric 
Computer Center, Arizona State University. The 
authors wish to thank Robert Stas and Joe Klock 
for their cooperation and assistance. 
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to be rotated. He suggests this criterion 
on the basis of algebraic necessity, psycho- 
metric reliability, and psychological mean- 
ingfulness. The first six factors had latent 
roots greater than one and accounted for 
75 per cent of the total variance. Follow- 
ing Kaiser’s rationale, these were rotated to 
simple structure using the Varimax [6] pro- 
cedure. The rotated factor matrix is pre- 
sented in Taste 1. Variables with loadings 
above 0.20 are listed in rank order for each 
factor in TABLE 2. 

Factor I appears to be an “achievement” 
factor. All of the Mickey scales are loaded 
on this factor. It is reasonable that Plans 
of Action should have the greater loading 
since this scale requires possession of more 
specific knowledges and understandings 
than the other two scales. 

Factor II has been designated “profes- 
sional ignorance,” although it could have 
been reflected and labeled “professional 
competence.” This factor throws light on a 
problem experienced by researchers who 
have used the Mickey device. Several stud- 
ies [1] have obtained negative correlations 
between interpretation and avoidance of 


Varimax Rotat 


TABLE 1 
ed Factor Matrix 
Factor 
I II IV 4 
—0.855 —0.002 —0.039 —0.051 
—0.091 0.227 —0.046 —0.012 
0.876 —0.068 0.016 0.030 
0.013 —0.054 —0.070 —0.721 
—0.048 0.361 0.195 0.220 
0.055 0.100 —0.086 —0.878 
—0.097 0.239 0.111 —0.831 
0.010 0.778 —0,057 —0.307 
—0.025 0.874 —0.180 —0.188 
—0.023 0.778 0.012 0.276 
—0.001 0.010 —0.060 —0.155 
—0.060 0.740 0.061 —0.076 
—0.027 0.152 —0.908 —0.039 
0.015 0.011 0.109 —0.149 
0.023 0.064 0.899 0.020 


Variable I 
The Case of Mickey Murphy 
1, Ability to make interpretation 0.305 
2, Ability to make plans of action 0,795 
3. Avoidance of drawing unwarranted 
conclusions 0.222 
Guilford Zimmerman Temperment Survey 
4. “G” General activity 0.179 
5. “R” Restraint 0.062 
6. “A” Ascendance 0.018 
7. “S” Social interest —0.039 
8. “E” Emotional stability 0.036 
9. “O” Objectivity 0.047 
10. “F” Friendliness 0.113 
11, “T” Thoughtfulness —0.005 
12. “P” Personal relations 0.089 
13. “M” Masculinity-femininity 0.040 
Personal Data 
14. Grade Point Average 0.743 
15. Sex: 1 = Male, 2 = Female 0.059 
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drawing unwarranted conclusions. * 
values have ranged from —0.24 to 
Note in TABLE 2 that the avoidance 
is positively loaded on both the “acl 
ment” factor and the “profession: 
rance” factor. This would suggest tha 
spondents who score high on the 
ance scale do so for either of two 
(1) they are in possession of sufficien| 
and principles to make the judgments 
(2) they are ignorant of these know. 
and so beg off making any firm commi 
one way or the other. 
Factor III is composed of GZTS 
which are related to psycho-social ad 
ment. Ability to Make Plans of Actio 
has a moderate loading on this factor. 
fact that Plans of Action has a high lo: 
on the “achievement” factor and a moi 
loading on the “adjustment” factor 
understood in light of what is known 
counselor effectiveness. For one to be ab 
to conceive an effective plan of action 
a client, he must have an operational kn 
edge of what constitutes adjustive bel 
A counselor whose own behavior is “ 
adjusted” is at an advantage here, si 
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any generalizations he makes from his own 
behavior will likely be in the “right” direc- 


_ Factor IV appears to be a rather pure sex 
factor. Factor V is made up entirely of 
GZTS variables and seems to reflect the 
vigor with which one enters into social ac- 
tivities. Factor VI has been labeled “rash 
impetuosity.” The variables suggest that 
a person ranking high on this factor would 
“lash out” in all directions without consider- 
ing the consequences of his behavior. Low 
grade-point average is loaded here, but the 
Mickey scales are absent. 

These findings suggest that persons with 
various temperament characteristics can per- 
form well on Mickey Murphy. However, 
this is not evidence that they could do as 
well in an actual counseling situation. On 
the whole it would appear that one re- 
sponds to Mickey in much the same way 
that he attacks any academically structured 
situation, That is, a case-study device re- 
quires first that the respondent be familiar 
with the prototype of the “well adjusted 
person” as defined by psychologists and 
educators. He must then steer Mickey in 
the direction of this model by choosing 
techniques which are in line with an a 
priori key. These operations appear to 
conform more closely to the requirements 
Bord by conventional achievement tests 
ti those imposed by actual counseling 
Sa ionships. Personality characteristics 
oa to be important determinants of 
do “Sten in counseling even though they 

appear to function as determinants of 
performance on the case-study device. 
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TABLE 2 


Rotated Factor Loadings* 


Factor 1 (Achievement) 


2 Ability to Make Plans of Action 0,795 
14 High Grade Point Average 0.743 
1 Ability to Interpret Data 0.305 
3 Avoidance of Unwarranted 
Conclusions 0.222 
Factor II (Professional Ignorance) 
3 Avoidance of Unwarranted 
Conclusions 0.876 
1 Lack of Ability to Interpret Data —0,855 
Factor III (Psycho-Social Adjustment) 
9 Objectivity 0.874 
8 Emotional Stability 0.778 
10 Friendliness-Agreeableness 0.778 
12 Personal Relations-Cooperativeness 0.740 
5. Restraint-Seriousness 0,361 
7 Social Interest—Sociability 0.239 
2 Ability to Make Plans of Action 0,227 
Factor IV (Sex) 
13. Femininity —0.908 
15 Female Sex 0,899 
Factor V (Resignation vs Enthusiastic 
Involvement) 
6 Submissiveness —0.878 
7 Shyness-Exclusiveness 0,831 
4  Imactivity-Slowness 0,724, 
8 Emotional Instability-Depression —0.307 
10 Friendliness-Agreeableness 0,276 
5 Restraint-Seriousness 0,220 
Factor VI (Rash Impetuosity) 
11 Unreflectiveness =0,895 
5 Impulsiveness-Rhathymia —0,693 
12. Criticalness-Intolerance —0,240 
10. Hostility-Belligerence —0.283 
-0,220 


14 Low Grade Point Average 


* The variable descriptions a 
the signs of the factor loadings. 
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A Comparative Study 


of Methods Used in Evaluating 
Vocational Rehabilitation Potential 


FREDERICK W. NOVIS, JOSEPH L. MARRA, 
A. ARTHUR ROSSE, and WILLIAM B. TOOLES 


INCE THE INCEPTION of the State-Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program, re- 
habilitation has been confronted by a con- 
tinuing problem in determining the voca- 
tional rehabilitation potential of persons 
referred for service. This problem became 
more acute as a result of mass referral of 
claimants for social security disability bene- 
fits. In order to cope with this situation, 
screening procedures were promulgated de- 
signed to eliminate those who had little, if 
any, rehabilitation potential. The tradi- 
tional procedures are defined below and are 
based solely upon judgmental evaluation. 
Because judgments have an inherent sub- 
jective component, general dissatisfaction 
with current appraisal techniques has de- 
veloped. To meet this problem research 
was undertaken which resulted in a quanti- 
tative assessment procedure. The latter 
methodology provided a technique which 
quantified the judgments made by those do- 
ing the evaluation and related certain iden- 
tified factors adequately and consistently. 
Validity studies to date have been limited 
to a comparison of the NMZ Scale technique 
with judgments made by two independent 
juries who were charged with performing 
only a screening function. The predictive 
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validity of the NMZ Scale in terms of actual 
rehabilitation outcomes is an area of re 
search which is now being planned. Reli- 
ability studies between different users of the 
Scale have been completed. Both areas of 
study have produced results which en- 
couraged the use of objective criteria and 
quantified techniques. Another step in 
needed research was to compare this new 
quantitative measure with existing tech 
niques. 


The Present Study 


This study involved a comparative analy- 
sis of three types of initial appraisal or 
screening for vocational rehabilitation po 
tential—uni-stage, two stage, and NMZ 
Scale. \ 

In the uni-stage method, the screening 4 
done in a single all-inclusive step which is 
not followed by subsequent appraisal. 

The two-stage screening procedure im 
volves two steps: first, a coarse or initial 
screening in which persons having little if 
any potential are eliminated or “screened 
out.” Those surviving the initial screening 
are subjected to a secondary evaluation O! 
judgment made by another individual. zh 

The NMZ Scale of Vocational Rehabil 
tation Potential is a quantitative measure 
which uses the four factors of medical, agè 
occupation, and education with weights an 
values suitable for numerically rating €a 
case. 

All the screening techniques described arë 
based solely upon the evaluation of 1% 
ported case data such as: medical reports 
educational and occupational histories, etc 

Six states were involved in the study: 
These states, designated by number and the 
type of screening procedure, are as follows 
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TABLE 1 


Relationships Between Decisions in Uni-Stage and Initial Phase of 
Two-Stage Screening Procedures 


T State I I I I ER A TI 8 G an VAPE I 
Evaluator M N o P Q R J K L H I 
IM 0.647 0.616 0.568 0.767 0.574 
I N 0.622 0.498 0.568 0.774 
I o 0.497 0.798 0.656 
Il P 0.536 0.536 
I Q 0.728 
pitt J 0.628 0.687 0.669 0.570 0.752 0.733 0.764 0.765 
Ul K 0.765 0.680 0,603 0.618 0.564 0.566 0.631 
Il ik 0.719 0.788 0.648 0.615 0.832 0.796 
WE G 0.686 0.728 0.718 0.521 0.766 0:723 0.743 0,643 0.755 0.744. 0,852 
V H 0.776 0.738 0.591 0.564 0.811 0.633 0.671 0.614 0.752 0.816 
yet 0.768 0.845 0.718 0.636 0.870 0.751 0.807 0.714 0.868 


States I and II, Uni-stage; States III and IV, 
Two-stage; States V and VI, NMZ Scale. 

_ The individuals performing the screen- 
ing function were staff members regularly 
assigned to this operation. An independent 
Screening decision was rendered by three 
workers in each state in their designated 
function. The basis of the screening de- 
cision was a copy of the disability determina- 
ton Form OA-D831 on 200 actual cases 
tandomly selected from states I and II. 
Decisions were statistically evaluated to 
ascertain relationships between states, 
Workers, and screening procedures. 


Results 


eee procedure and uni-stage 
a =, 
E eire. initial phase of two-stage 
Sie l indicates that the values of the 
N Sy contingency coefficient range from 
faa e 0.497 to a high of 0.798 in States I 
ay performing the uni-stage screening 
sie These coefficients indicate that 
Tag ae from a particular state may differ 
nik with each other, or more so, than 
T. evaluators in another state. 
4 Fame 1 also shows that States III and IV 
j ming the two-stage procedure (initial 
ot en compared with States I and II 
“Of 0.879 ge om a low of 0.521 to a high 
edane. Again, the variance in screening 
k Sments is extremely high. 
5 Was the case in the uni-stage procedure, 
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differences between evaluators in the same 
state doing initial screening were as great 
as those between evaluators in different 
states, The coefficient values ranged from 
a low of 0.614 to a high of 0.868. 

2, NMZ Scale Procedure. 

Correlation coefficients secured by the 
Pearson product-moment method in com- 
paring evaluators within the same. state 
with those in the other state indicates a 
high reliability in the use of the NMZ Scale, 
It will be seen from Taste 2 that the lowest 
coefficient, 0.618, is between an evaluator in 
state V and one in state VI. The highest 
coefficient, 0.958, is also between evaluators 
in states V and VI. Only three coefficients 
are below 0.80, 

3. NMZ Scale compared with other 
screening methods. 

In the initial study of the NMZ Scale tech- 
nique, a critical score point was derived 
which was utilized to differentiate 
“screened-in” from “screened-out”’ decisions. 
This cut-off point was a rehabilitation po- 


TABLE 2 

Relationships Between States on NMZ Scale 

State Eval- y Vv VI VI VI 

uator B Cc D E F 
Vv A 0.885 0.805 0.958 0.918 0,924 
v B 0.746 0.900 0.858 0.948 
y G 0.813. 0.618 0.778 
V1 D 0.928. 0,927 
vi E 0.876 
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tential value score of 58. Using this criti- 
cal score, TABLE 3 indicates the relation- 
ships between NMZ Scale scores compared 
with other screening methods. 

It is noted that the coefficients in this 
table vary from a low of 0.336 in State V 
to a high in the same state of 0.923. Simi- 
larly, coefficients for State VI range from a 
low of 0.365 to a high of 0.918. Since the 
reliability of the NMZ Scale technique has 
been demonstrated to be high (see TABLE 
2), it may be assumed that the low correla- 
tions in the comparison of the NMZ tech- 
nique with other procedures are a direct 
result of the unreliability of the traditional 
methods, 

Among the lower coefficients are those 
which involve secondary screening. This 
screening is characterized by the considera- 
tion of additional factors such as employ- 
ment opportunities and the availability of 
suitable facilities not utilized in uni-stage 
screening. The use of these factors entails 

a finer degree of judgment which may have 
contributed to a higher degree of variability 
among the counselors doing the secondary 
screening. 


TABLE 3 


Relationships Between NMZ Scale Scores and 
Decisions on Various Other Screening Methods 
ae 


State 


V and VI 
Evaluator v VI. (Mean) 

pec he A ENN EE LAE N ciel e 
I M 0.846 0.731 0.806 
I N 0.812 0.797 0.814 
I fo} 0.728 0.757 0.743 
li P 0.522 0.547 0.531 
u Q 0.923 0.918 9.924 
II R 0.766 0.739 0.752 
ur I 0.778 0.780 0.817 
II K 0.614 0.641 0.648 
III L 0.861 0.869 0.844 
IV a 0.809 0.788 0.823 
IV: H 0.748 0.790 0.824 
IV I 0.882 0.888 0.888 
IIT JJ* 0.680. 0,663 0.684 
II KK* 0.421 0.418- 0.585 
I LL* | 0.769 -0.758 0.789 
IV GG* 0.704 0.718 0.692 
IV -HH* 0.336 0.365 0.255 
1V I* 0.723 0.711 0.709 


b emon perioming secondary screening in 
two-stage procedure 
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TABLE 4 
Median Coefficients For Various Screening 
Procedures 4 
aaaea 
Median 
—Coefficients—~ 
Corrected Pearson 
Procedure Contingency r 

Uni-stage 0.62 
Twostage (initial phase, inter and 

intra state) 0.76 
Two stage (initial with uni-stage) 0.72 
NMZ Scale (intra state) 0.89 
NMZ Scale (inter state) 0.90 
Mean NMZ Scale scores (two 

states each with all other 

raters, two methods) 0.77 
Mean NMZ Scale scores 

(combined states with rat- 

ers, doing secondary screen- 

ing) 0.69 


Summary of Results 


The median coefficient values, based 
upon all procedures investigated in this re- 
search, are summarized in Tase 4. All of 
the contingency values have been corrected 
thereby permitting comparison with Pear- 
son coefficients. The range of median con- 
tingency values is 0.62 to 0.77. The range 
of median Pearson coefficients is 0.89 to 0.90. 
It is noted that the Pearson coefficients ob- 
tained from the use of the NMZ Scale tech- 
nique are almost identical and are higher 
in magnitude than the contingency coeffi- 
cients. On the other hand a greater amount 
of variability in correlational values re 
sulted from the use of traditional screen- 
ing procedures. Moreover, the latter 
methods tend to adversely affect the values 
when the NMZ Scale is correlated with 
these procedures, 


Conclusions 


Traditional screening methods disclosed 
a lesser degree of reliability and consistency 
among adjudicators and counselors than 
the NMZ Scale procedure. This quantified 
technique produced, generally, higher corre 
lation values between adjudicators within @ 
state as well as between adjudicators in dif 
ferent states. 
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Challenging New Texts 
from Macmillan 


@ PROBLEMS IN COUNSELING: A CASE STUDY APPROACH 
James F. Adams, Temple University 


This comprehensive text presents twenty-seven cases that represent 
the more challenging problems in educational, vocational, and per- 
sonal counseling. Primary emphasis is on acquainting students with 
proper approaches to any counseling problem; the text does not offer 
easy, ready-made solutions. Discussion sections follow each case, while 
a final chapter integrates all of the case studies into a review of coun- 
December, 1961 


seling ethics. 


© ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
William B. Castetter, School of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


Focusing attention on personal and non-personal aspects of school 
administration, this text thoroughly examines the process of selecting 
and training personnel, analyzing problems involved in maintaining 
and improving service. The text is organized around three groups of 
school personnel—administrative, instructional, and non-instructional, 
with much material incorporated from the latest research studies, 
February, 1962 


e STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


William S. Ray, The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 


This new text considers psychological statistics as the language of 
the research psychologist, emphasizing the distinction between syn- 
tactical and semantical issues, descriptive and inferential statistics, 
experimental and non-experimental research, and between testing sig- 
January, 1962 


nificance and estimating parameters. 


o PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, Second Edition 
Anne Anastasi, Graduate School, Fordham University 
1961, 657 pages, $7.50 
The latest edition of this valuable text provides thorough coverage of 
all available tests, and well balanced discussions of such controversial 
topics as: construct validity, personality inventories and projective 
tests. There are revised manuals, new technical supplements, norma- 
tive and interpretive data, and relevant research publications for each 
test, along with changes now in progress in tests and material about 
to be published. A new answer pamphlet for this text is now in 


Preparation. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by 
John W. Loughary. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1961. 153 pp. $3.00. 


HEN THIS REVIEWER received this book, 

he was intellectually and emotionally 
delighted at the possibilities of challenge, 
stimulation, and ideas which might be pre- 
sented. For too long, there has seemed to 
be a super-imposition of clinical and col- 
lege coun ne theory and practice on the 
junior-senior high school guidance pro- 
gram. The use of these excellent clinical 
and college findings and practices seem to 
be an unwarranted massive assumption of 
direct applicability. To this reviewer, this 
brief book offers a first close look at exam- 
ining the singularities of counseling theory 
and practice unique to the secondary school 
counselor's counseling function. Loughary 
states, “These guidance responsibilities of 
the secondary school counselor, varied as 
they are, can generally be classified as ei- 
ther counseling responsibilities per se, or 
non-counseling guidance duties. This 
book is concerned primarily with the first 
type of responsibility” . 1-2). 

With this purpose A hi as arrived 
at a conceptual framework for secondary 
school counseling based on two major 
premises: (1) “The primary objective of 
secondary schools is to educate young peo- 

le, not to cure them” and (2) “Neverthe- 
ess, the primary counseling contributions 
of most school counselors are expected to 
be developmental rather than remedial or 
preventive.” 

The author devotes Chapter 1 to minia- 
ture case problems of high school students 
which are representative of the “situations, 
which are particularly applicable to sec- 
ondary school students” (p. 2); “Aptitude 
and Achievement,” “Peer Relations,” and 
“Vocational Objectives” represent “three 
contexts within which high school counse- 
lors most frequently have initial contacts 
with a student” (p. 8). Several cases of high 
school students with emotional concerns 
are given cursory treatment as illustrative 

of problems encountered less frequently by 
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the high school counselor. This chapter 
concludes with several paragraphs on the 
uniqueness of high school counseling, e.g, 
“The secondary school counselor differs 
from counselors in other situations in that 
he himself takes responsibility for initiat- 
ing a large proportion of his interviews” 
(p. 11). One might have hoped that the 
author would have presented a more care- 
fully developed system of categories for 
high school student counseling concerns. 
In Chapter 2 the reader is stirred by the 
author’s forthright delineation of the prob- 
lem: “In general, high school counselors 
appear to lack a meaningful frame of refer- 
ence from which to counsel with students. 
What perspective they have tends to be 
based on a vaguely understood conglomera- 
tion of Rogerian techniques, depth theory, 
and advice giving” (p. 20). This follows a 
brief but excellent rationale for encom- 
passing high school student concerns within 
the decision-making construct: “The con- 
cept to be developed in this section is that 
the problems of secondary school students 
which the counselor encounters can, in 
large part, be reduced to decision-making 
problems” (p, 15). This reviewer suggests 
that there are several large domains of ado- 
lescent concerns for counseling which are 
not immediately reconcilable with deci- 
sion-making, e.g., exploration of the self for 
understanding but with no immediate de- 
cisions involved. It is also toward the end 
of Chapter 2 that the author states, “Most 
counseling theories are not suitable for us¢ 
in high school counseling because of the 
relatively long-term counseling they imply 
(p. 21). Why then does the author use ref- 
erences to clinical counseling and psycho- 
therapy? Relatively few as there may be, 
where are references from The School 
Counselor and other reports pertinent tO 
high school counseling? j 
The development of a number of ideas 
on communication in high school counsel- 
ing are noteworthy in Chapter 3. Out 
standing are the emphases on the concept © 
selective perception in communication, 0” 
precision questioning versus depth ques: 
tioning, on non-verbal communication, an 
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feedback in counseling. Once again, how- 
ever, the author does not adequately give 
the reader the impression that these have 
“been demonstrated as key factors in high 
_ school counseling. Rather, the author 
seems to think that these probably do make 
a difference because “The concepts dis- 
© cussed are those which have been found 
most useful in attempts to help others be- 
_ come more effective counselors” (p. 44). 
Were the “others” high school counselors? 
_ Structuring, rapport building, and stat- 
ing of a problem by the counselee are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4. Here the author at- 
tempts to give a general perspective of the 
counseling interview with objectives dif- 
fused throughout the latter part of the 
chapter. The interview excerpts are help- 
ful. One may wish to note the number of 
questions asked by the counselor in the first 
interview sample 46-48). The ob- 
jectives given in this chapter would have 
tied in nicely with the contexts of Chapter 
1, €g, “Another general function of coun- 
seling is to help the student accept informa- 
tion about himself and his environment— 
Not accept in the sense of finality or prede- 
termination, but in the sense of behav- 
ing according to his self-understanding” 
Counseling techniques are presented in 
brief in Chapter 5. The perspective of 
continuum of lead from acceptance through 
Tejection is the basis for analysis. l- 
ugh the author stated in the preface 
that, “There is no attempt to review coun- 
Ping research literature, or to present a 
ibliography of such literature” (p. xi), the 
uestion arises as to the basis for selecting 
TTN particular techniques. Have they 
il proven as useful in high school coun- 
0 e either by experience or experiment? 
r have they been adopted from research 
on college counseling? 

i The counseling tasks of information giv- 
Be peting test results, dealing with 
ostility during counseling, referrals, and 
“atl conferences are discussed in Chapter 
a est Counseling Tasks.” In con- 
distinction to Chapter 5, the author 
ives more adequate examples of the im- 
Pottance of these tasks in high school coun- 
SEH His examples reflect actual usage. 
ai cularly strong is the section on refer- 
E PP 101-102). Brief but emphatic 

ment is given on parent conferences. 
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Your patient who has a disturbance of ego 
function, either developmental or consti- 
tutional or both, will find at Devereux, 
among other services, experienced multi- 
disciplinary personnel who understand and 
treat children and young adults with vari- 
ous types of ego disturbance. These serv- 
ices are available to all students, including 
the simple, uncomplicated mentally-re- 
tarded and children with a wide variety 
of emotional problems requiring a program 
of residential care. 

Your patient will participate in group 
living and learning experiences with others 
who are at his level of development and 
aptitude. He will receive continuons peri- 
odic evaluations by experts to determine 
optimum timing for the introduction of 
new experiences and additional challenges 


appropriate for stimulation of growth, 


A Non-profit Organization Founded in 1912 


EVEREUX 


THE DEVEREUX FOUNDATION 


Santa Barbara, California Victoria, Texas 
DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Epwann L. Freer, Ph.D. 


HeLena T, DEVEREUX 
Director and President 


Founder and Consultant 


SCHOOLS + COMMUNITIES ¢ CAMPS 
TRAINING © RESEARCH 


Kenner E. Evans, BS. J. Ciirrono Scorr, M.D, 


Director of Education Director of Psychiatry 
Anne Howe, M.S.W- Warren M, Uncen, M.D. 
Director of Social Work Director of Medical Services 


Joun R. Krerser, Ph.D. 
Director of Clinical Psychology 


The influence of eight non-counseling 
guidance procedures, e.g., the success of the 
student class scheduling on counseling pro- 
grams is given in Chapter 7. These guid- 
ance activities contribute to a better pupil 
understanding and acceptance of the total 
guidance program and the counseling 
function in particular. 

If for no other reason, the book is valu- 
able because of the contribution of Chap- 
ter 8, “Counseling Research and Develop- 
ment.” Loughary states that, “If we are to 
increase our knowledge significantly about 
school counseling within the coming years, 
high school counselors must assume greater 
responsibility for initiating research” (p. 
42). The counseling criteria, methodology, 
and suggested local research projects will 
be helpful to all concerned. 

This is a good and much needed book. 
The shortcomings, pinpointed above, only 
serve to point out the need for a full and 
comprehensive development of a theory 
suitable for high school counseling. High 
school counselors will find Loughary’s 
book immediately helpful. The greater 

benefit to the profession will be in each 
high school counselor's critical analysis of 
the conceptual framework of counseling he 
uses in his work.—Herman J. PETERS, Pro- 
fessor of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN CoL- 
LEGES AND UniversITIES, by E. G. Wil- 
liamson. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961, xvi + 474 pp. $7.50. 


D WILLIAMSON has written a book 
most difficult to review. Were it not 
so freshly off the pae the term classic 
would suggest itself even more strongly. 
There is little warning of its content in the 
table of contents. The chapter headings 
are disarmingly usual. For the reader not 
familiar with the long range, carefully 
planned, and painstakingly polished, and 
repolished facets of the program described, 
important considerations may be missed. 
With the indulgence of the Editor, the re- 
viewer departs from standard procedures 
and devotes a paragraph to some of the 
surround. 

The University of Minnesota, particu- 
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larly its Lae at department, was nan 
as the home of “dust bowl empiricism” 
ing the 1930’s. This designation was 
cepted and worn proudly. The Uni 
sity was characterized by strong fig 
Lotus D. Coffman, President; Deans 
Letters and Science, Johnston, Tate, and 
McConnell; Deans respectively of Engineer- 
ing, Law, Medicine, Education, and 
ness Administration, dedicated to empiri 
research and its application to human pr 
lems, including seo of students, 
Psychology Department Chairman, Rich 
M. Elliott and Professor Donald G. 
son were advocates of a strong, psycho! 
cally and research-oriented, student perso 
nel program. Lest anyone feel that 
faculty was slighted, attention is calle 
the key role of Faculty Senate Commi 
participation from the beginning. It v 
in this dynamic matrix that Dr. Willi 
son was requested to develop the Mi 
sota program. j 
In the early forties, when Dean Will 
son inaugurated the integrated and 
tralized program, Minnesota was a large 
stitution. It continued to increase its st 
dent cote at a rapid pace until di 
ing the immediate post-war years, enro 
ments in all categories exceeded 30,0 
The charge to the Dean was to provide m 
education with individual attention 
students, on a relatively low budget, with 
careful attention to scientific rigor, while 
he maintained his status as a teach 
faculty member. The book is convinci 
evidence that he has accomplished with ifs 
tinction these all but impossible and s$ 
ingly mutually exclusive tasks. 
illiamson is scholarly in his presen 
tion as one would expect. There is, hol 
ever, nothing of the pedantry which can 
company such writing. The approach 
“Rockheaded” rather than “Bleed 
heart,” but there is warmth and und 
standing of student problems. After 
Mr. Chips was never a dean of studet 
and had he been, his tenure would hav 
been exceedingly brief! 
Parts I (Services and Administratii 
Processes) and II (Some Special Administ 
tive Processes) lead one through a caretui 
reasoned, well documented description 
“what” and “why.” “How” is not 
glected but is reduced to its proper 
spective. Chapter 1 (in Part I) serves a 
introduction to these two important P 


® 
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of the book by describing the traditional 
services found on many campuses as well as 
their underlying philosophies. The desir- 
able emphasis in the three chapters that fol- 
low is on the dynamic processes and tech- 
niques of administration in the context of 
student personnel services. These prac- 
tices and these emphases are seen against 
the background of education in our time. 
Inevitably, the wise and discerning author 
of this excellent book addresses himself to 
the broad social issues confronting higher 
education, In this sense all of the first 
art of the book is a foundation for what 
‘ollows. Part III (New Services and Poli- 
cies: Illustrative Cases) is awarded the term 
“classic” for the excellent content, fine 
writing craftsmanship, and intriguing plot 
through the media of the case-study ap- 
ote Here, relative to emerging new 
orms of student personnel services, Dean 
Williamson offers his formulation of their 
ee phical foundations. If the stricture 
were not to be applied to every page of the 
book, the eviews would wide that this sec- 
tion in particular is must reading for every- 
one in any way concerned not only with 
student personnel work but with higher 
education generally. 

All readers will find specifics with which 
they do not agree. There is full freedom to 
isagree as Williamson makes clear. The 
reviewer points up only one personal point 
of disagreement—the ‘title of the book. 
There is philosophy and attention to broad 
Social-educational objectives contained in 
the pages to an extent far greater than the 
litle suggests, 
Be summary, outstandingly the best book 
ARE writer has ever read in the field. And 
: is is not to imply that others have writ- 
ae poorly. The administrator in college 
in versity student personnel work 
or d buy two copies—the one which he 
tin s and re-reads, and the carefully inter- 
ere copy which he reverently places 
% n resident's desk with the hope that 
tor of id pel Musor E. Haun, Profes- 

cholo; iversii i 

To Ah SE gy, University of California, 
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NERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUST- 
NT IN Apotescence, by Alexander A. 


schneiders. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
8 Company, 1960. 451 pp. $5.75. 
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HIS BOOK is a revised edition of the au- 

thor’s Psychology of Adolescence, which 
appeared in 1951. After presenting the 
meaning, significance, basic issues, and lo- 
cation of the American adolescent, the au- 
thor “opens many doors” with a discussion 
of “Key Concepts for the Student of 
Youth,” in Chapter 3. 

The author has attempted to provide 
such information “and to define the prin- 
ciples and the techniques whereby the 
problems of youth can be effectively con- 
trolled.” In defining these principles, the 
author relates those areas of adolescent de- 
velopment which appear to be problem ori- 
ented. He further substantiates his empiri- 
cal data with some current research. His 
viewpoints further present the results of ad- 
ditional study centered around moti- 
vational research and personality develop- 
ment. 

The three remaining parts of the text are 
entitled the Physiology of Adolescence, the 
Psychology of Adolescence, and the Sociol- 
ogy of Adolescence. The author structures 
problem orientation, research data, motiva- 
tional dynamics, and counseling sensitivity 
into a coherent presentation. 

Chapter 6, “The Psychosexual Develo 
ment and Problems of Youth,” is well 
done. Sex adjustment and problems asso- 
ciated with it are discussed and explained 
through the dynamics of adolescent be- 
havior. Further suggestions and explora- 
tions of sex education and parental counsel- 
ing, as a means for preventing psycho- 
sexual conflicts, are presented. 

The author makes a courageous effort to 
explore the psycholo; of the adolescent in 
Part III. The following basic determi- 
nants of human conduct are exposed: needs 
and motives; feelings and emotions; moti- 
vational development; discipline; interests; 
activities; values; ideals and goals; moral 
and religious development; and ultimately 
the emergence of character. By consist- 
ently asking the what, why, and how of 
adolescent conduct, the author directs his 
readers through a dynamic psychology of 
human development and behavior. _ 

Part III is the most complete section of 
the book. It contains an overview of basic 
principles of adolescent behavior and per- 
sonality development. Chapters PA 
and 10 emphasize the universality of hu- 
man motivation at any level of develop- 
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ment. The author presents those “color- 
ings” emerging during adolescence which 
“stamp adolescent motivation with certain 
unique qualities.” 

The subsequent chapters on adolescent 
needs and motives, feelings and emotions 
explore those conditions and terms which 
define motivational behavior. The dichot- 
omy of motivation and discipline is fur- 
ther expanded in Chapter 2. 

The book is well organized, but does not 
contain chapter summaries or questions. 
The glossary of terms is skimpy. Sentences 
are often laborious and philosophical. 
The author tends to move from definitive 
and factual introductions into increasingly 
philosophical approaches. The diagrams 
are quite simple, in contrast to the complex 
sentence structure. The revision brings 
adolescent research up to date quite well 
but this book is still more didactic than dy- 
namic in its applications. 

This reviewer would classify this book as 
a “fair” text for college courses in adoles- 
cent psychology. It should be more accept- 
able as a reference or companion text in 
sociology and education courses. It would 
probably be more useful in Catholic rather 

than secular institutions. The book is too 
academic for parents and not academic 
enough for graduate courses in psychology. 
The author assumes a considerable knowl- 
edge of psychological systems for a text to 
be used in undergraduate developmental 
Bae age DOUGLAS D. Brocxsma, Con- 
sulting Psychologist, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 
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THE INFORMATION SERVICE IN GUIDANCE: 
OCCUPATIONAL/EDUCATIONAL/SOCIAL, by 
Willa Norris, Franklin R. Zeran, & Ray- 
mond N. Hatch. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1960. 598 pp. $6.75. 


Be TEXT attempts to provide a source 
useful in offering the skills and knowl- 
edges required in the information service 
of the guidance function. The emphasis is 
said to be on an information service rather 
than on information alone. Further, the 
authors have attempted to broaden the 
base of such a service with increased atten- 
tion given to educational and social infor- 
mation. 
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Books on occupations and occupational 
choice are largely the descendants of the 
early books by Parsons (Choosing a Voca- 
tion, 1909) and Kitson (The Psychology of 
Vocational Adjustment, 1925; I Find My 
Vocation, 1931). The present-day pattern 
of books on occupational information par- 
allels the content crystallized by Shartle 
(Occupational Information, 1946), and fol- 
lowed by Greenleaf (Occupations and Ca- 
reers, 1955), by Hoppock (Occupational In- 
formation, 1957), and by Baer and Roeber 
(Occupational Information, 1958). These 
books have typically included some discus- 
sion of the need, role, and scope of occupa- 
tions in American society; a section on the 
world of work and the structure and classi- 
fication of jobs and occupational groups; 
the varieties and sources of occupational in- 
formation and materials; methods of filing 
and maintaining an occupational library; 
techniques for presenting occupational in- 
formation to individuals and groups; fol- 
low-up of the results of administering the 
information service; and procedures for 
the evaluation or appraisal of occupational 
materials. 

Norris, Zeran, and Hatch have followed 
the pattern of their predecessors although 
with differences in emphasis. For example, 
unlike the earlier books, there are three sep- 
arate chapters concerned wholly with edu- 
cational information, with social informa 
tion, and with the evaluation of educa- 
tional and social information. Further, to 
the credit of the book, a greater proportion 
of the total volume has been devoted to 
evaluation and follow-up than is true for 
previous books on the information service. 
_ Books on occupations can be grouped 
into two categories. The first includes 
books primarily containing occupation 
information. The second includes books 
based on theoretical and research consid- 
erations of vocational development and 0¢ 
cupational choice. The former group in- 
cludes the books of Shartle, Greenleaf, and 
Baer and Roeber. Hoppock’s book in- 
cludes his theory of occupational choice, 
brief summaries of other theories, and some 
counseling theory in addition to occupa 
tional information Norris, Zeran, an 
Hatch have included Hoppock’s theory and 
Samler’s theory. The second group © 
books includes those by Ginzberg and his 
associates (Occupational Choice, 1951); by 
Caplow (The Sociology of Work, 1954); by 
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e (The Psychology of Careers, 1956), and 
“Super (The Psychology of Careers, 
1957). These are concerned largely with 
such constructs as the self-concept; motiva- 
‘tion and drive; occupational mobility; 
“stages of vocational development; the rela- 
tionships of aptitudes, interests, and per- 
sonality to occupational requirements; etc. 
It would be difficult to say that Norris, 
Zeran, and Hatch have produced a defini- 
tive work on the information service. The 
book is still basically a book on occupa- 
tional information, albeit with the 
addition of the chapters on educational 
and social information. The authors have 
drawn heavily from previous books on oc- 
ee information. Fine (this Jour- 
nal, May, 1955) indicated that counselors 
need to know more than is generally in- 
cluded in the term occupational informa- 
tion. Samler (this Journal, February, 
1961) has warned of the danger inherent in 
dealing only with economic aspects of the 
Working individual rather than with psy- 
chological considerations as well. A fun- 
damental question has yet to be answered 
in connection with the information service 


in guidance. Should the information serv- 
ice stress occupational development and 
choice in terms of psychological freedom or 
should the emphasis be on such choice 
geared to economic and social realities? 
When the definitive book on the informa- 
tion service is written, it will sail a defen- 
sible course through the horns of this 
dilemma. 

While there is much that is recent in the 
book, the authors have not consistently ap- 
plied their own evaluative criteria to other 
aspects. For example, the section on the 
Federal Position Classification System 
makes reference to the crafts, protective, 
and custodial schedule. This schedule was 
abolished in 1954. There appears to be no 
reference to the occupational handbooks 
prepared in the Department of Defense. 
No mention is made of the exciting J-co- 
efficient approach to matching aptitudes 
and job requirements being investigated by 
Primoff in the Civil Service Commission. 
Information on the use of follow-up results 
is sparse. s 

This reviewer appreciates the emphasis 
in the book on social and educational in- 
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formation. He would have appreciated 
more the deletion of much of the material 
included which already exists in several of 
the recent books on his bookshelf.—SaMuEL 
Kavruck, Specialist, Testing Programs; 
Guidance, Counseling, and Testing Sec- 
tion; U. S. Office of Education. 


<> 


Tue EDUCATION oF TEACHERS; CERTIFI- 
CATION, REPORT OF THE SAN Dco TEPS 
CONFERENCE, 1960. The National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. Washington D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1960. 
364 pp. $3.50. 


Jie San Dieco CONFERENCE, reported in 
this book, was the third and last in a 
series of Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards Conferences, the others 
being at Bowling Green in 1958 and Law- 
rence, Kansas, in 1959. All dealt with the 
education of teachers, with the first center- 
ing on new perspectives, the second on cur- 
riculum, and this, the final one, on certifica- 
tion, There were nine co-sponsoring or- 
ganizations for the conference and 60 coop- 
erating organizations, including the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association. 
The book consists of five parts. Part I 
deals with three reports of the conference 
deliberations; Part II consists of the three 
major addresses; Part III contains four 
section addresses, while Part IV is made u 
of three TV panel presentations; Part V is 
divided into four presentations on history 
and current status, nine presentations on 
propositions, and six on current studies, 
„Part I is an interpretive report which 
discusses the lack of knowledge of certifica- 
tion requirements in the United States and 
the various bodies and organizations influ- 
ential in determining certification and 
standards. It is fairly obvious that the 
“profession” of teaching does not speak 
with one voice, although there is a general 
endorsement of the movement to have the 
profession assume more responsibility in 
the certification of teachers. Summaries of 
the group reports would appear to this re- 
viewer to present a bewildering array of 
disagreement, and what is described as “the 
most common” area of agreement would 
seem to be almost the only area of agree- 
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ment—namely, that there should be main- 
tained a cooperative attitude among the 
various professional groups interested in 
teacher education! 

In Part ll, the three major addresses, we 
find a dean of school of education open- 
ing the conference with a talk which gen- 
erally APPI of certification, then during 
the conterence a chancellor of a university 
makes clear his distaste with a mechanical 
concept of certification and pleads elo- 
quen y for stress on only the teacher and 
the learning process. Finally, a poet closes 
the conference by speaking on creativity, 
and freedom, and poetry, and pointedly ig- 
nores certification altogether! 

The section addresses in Part III discuss 
the four major problems considered by the 
conference—the problems, the principles, 
the purposes, and the processes in teacher 
certification. Combs feels that teacher 
education, certification and accreditation 
are inseparable parts of one process, and 
Woodrings’ main point appears to be that 
we don’t know the difference between 4 
great and a mediocre teacher, and thus 
teaching should remain an open profes- 
sion. Reynolds discusses the basic pur- 
pose of certification as insuring compe 
tence and eliminating inadequacy, while 
Mayor describes the processes in develop- 
ing and administrating certification pro 
grams. 

One aspect of the conference was three 
closed circuit television presentations. In 
these, in Part IV, Shuck talks about flexi- 
bility, Bush describes means of enforcing 
teaching assignments, and Corey discusses 
the role of the professions in licensure. 

Part V consists of the working papers, 
and at this point the reviewer was begin 
ning to feel that he had seen the scenery 
before, and that certain contradictions 
seemed to appear. There seemed to bé 
some general vague agreement, for €% 
ample, that the liberal arts and teacher et 
ucation institutions were really after the 
same thing, but speakers on this specific 1% 
sue did not seem to agree. There seem 
to be agreement that we must be com 
cerned with having good teachers, but n0 
one seemed too sure as to just what a 00 
teacher might be. There appeared to 
some agreement on the general idea of cer 
tification, but little agreement on the Crt 
teria on which certification should bë 
based, 
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ur papers discussed the history and 
rent status of certification, and nine 
rs dealt with propositions, with a com- 
jum of positions on teacher certifi- 
m from 17 sources. These sources 
d generally on the need for licensure, 
each organization appeared to be 
ing for its own particular, parochial 
whether it was mathematics, or Eng- 
or driver education, or the right reli- 
üs concepts, The Council for Basic Ed- 
tion, for example, in discussing the role 
of the National Council for Accreditation 
Teacher Education, says its “relation- 
to certification should be sharply lim- 
l pending reorganization.” This re- 
wer received the somewhat unhappy 
ig that he was witnessing a dogfight in 
ich each participant was saying, “I'll go 
as long as I have my way,” but that 
y few of the participants seemed to be 
cerned with the basic purpose of the 
macher—namely, the education i 
ining process with the child, for the 
efit of the child. 
N h $ 1s an interesting report and might 
! be read by anyone who is interested in 
“State and status of teaching in the 
Gols of America. The most positive 
of the report is robably the fact 
So many individuals with divergent 
of view were able to live under one 
» together, for a few days. The diver- 
: however, still stands out, clear and 
Ect and this reviewer's impression, after 
tn this book, was that this state will 
wnue for some time to come.—DUGALD 
of Education, 


<> 


ie Entrance Counsetor, Volume 
A the Complete College Entrance 
» by Louis K. Wechsler, Martin 
4 ke Sidney Friedman. New York: 
D. and Noble, 1961. xiii + 413 pp. 


\ aN WITH its companion, College En- 
nance Examinations, Volume II of 
vomplete College Entrance Book, this 
3 dedicated to the task of creating 
able, if not sophisticated, col- 
Pplicants. As the authors point out, 
is for those who will profit from 
_ *rtunately, many go to college who 
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should not, and many do not go who 
should.” If we stopped here, it could be 
wondered that the authors are helping the 
unfit to appear unreasonably fit and ac- 
complishing that which they consider un- 
fortunate. 

However, the authors continue, “Going 
to college would be a mistake for those 
without the necessary academic ability and 
for those without a serious purpose.” 
Then they talk about purpose, and we rec- 
ognize the contemporary social emphases; 
15 lines on personal growth, 63 lines on 
economic advantages, and 18 lines on social 
advantages. Scholarly purpose, perhaps, is 
futile to sell. 

Actually, the book, now available on 
news stands next to more pocketable enter- 
prises, is crammed with useful and thought- 
ful information, generally well-stated and 
well-organized. It is apparently up-to- 
date. The book covers the ground that a 
good counselor, with references, should 
cover with a student who is considering col- 
lege education. It even throws in the use- 
less, pedantic statement, “If you have not 
been working to the limit of your ability, 
the time to begin is now.” That’s counsel- 
ing? Such items do not, however, detract 
from its worth. There is a clear presenta- 
tion on military obligation for young men 
and an exhaustive directory of majors and 
colleges where they are offered. If “do it 
yourself” counseling is necessary, this could 
be valuable, but along with other refer- 
ences, it has more meaning as a comple- 
ment to a perceptive, responsive counselor, 
who Lana choke about the candidate him- 
self—KEnNETH W. Rowins, Supervisor of 
Guidance, Montgomery County, Maryland. 
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Worxinc Wru Grours, by Walter M. 
Lifton. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1961. 238 pp. 


HERE ARE texts on the nature and tech- 
T nique of group processes which are 
more comprehensive, but few will match 
the sense of vitality that throbs throughout 
this book. The author has written a book 
that bespeaks not only a knowledgeable 
familiarity with his subject, but also a keen 
insight into the experience of group dy- 


nahe book is designed quite simply. It 
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begins with a summary of issues involved 
in group process and a concise handling of 
the terminology to be encountered. 
There are brief but worthwhile comments 
on certain psychological factors affecting 
communication and an outline of various 
techniques involved in the helping proc- 
ess. ith this introduction behind him 
the reader is then taken right into a group 
in action with the author serving as com- 
mentator on whats happening. The 
reader is then provided with several chap- 
ters of typical problems encountered in 
group work and the application of group 
techniques to such situations as the 
classroom, orientation, workshops, and stu- 
dent council activity. The concluding 
portion of the book is intended to suggest 
ways to evaluate what a group has ac- 
complished. The appendix provides the 
actual diary notes of one group partici- 
pant. This offers the reader a detailed ac- 
count of what is experienced during the 
life of a group. 

The author has written with a definite 

point of view, namely that the use of grou 
processes can develop individuality as well 
as group responsibility. Yet throughout 
the reader is given a resume of viewpoints 
other than those of the author. The result 
is a sense of freedom to explore and inter- 
pret what is presented. One might say that 
reading the book is itself an experience 
akin to group process. 
__ The chief value of this book may be that 
it can serve as an excellent way to obtain 
an introduction to the phenomenon of 
group dynamics. Anyone who has ever 
thought of starting or has just started 
working with groups will Pioi from this 
book. It will serve both to enlighten and 
motivate. The reader who might want a 
more comprehensive treatment of various 
theoretical aspects of group dynamics will 
have to step beyond this book. The author 
must have anticipated this for he has 
served up an excellent bibliographic offer- 
ing for this purpose.—Puitie D. CRISTANTI- 
ELLO, Assistant Director of Guidance, Saint 
Peter's College. 


<> 


PERSONALITY DYNAMICS AND EFFECTIVE 
Benavior, by James C. Coleman. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman, 1960. 566 pp. 
$5.50. 
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HIS BOOK approaches the problems of hu: 
man adjustment by synthesizing theo. 
retical positions and research findings from 
the fields of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, physiology, biology, and bio 
physics. In terms of the book’s psychologi- 
cal foundations, Coleman stresses the ideas 
of Freud, Allport, Cantril, Guilford, 
Miller, and Mowrer among others with 
particular emphases on the writings of 
Fromm, Murphy, Rogers, Maslow, and 
Snygg and Combs, From the fields of 
physiology, biology, and biophysics come 
the author’s conceptualizations of man’s 
basic structure and functions together with 
the idea that a human being is an energy 
system. When these concepts are com: 
bined with theories and research from 
fields of sociology and anthropology, Cole- 
man sees behavior as emerged from the 
constant interaction between the environ- 
mental field and man’s indigenous struc 
ture and typical functions. The author 
also believes that man by his very nature 
can be responsibly self-directed and that he 
seeks to unleash his potentialities toward 
self-fulfillment by attempting to meet his 
various needs, developing a value system, 
responding selectively to environmental 
stimuli, and making choices regarding var- 
ious behavioral possibilities. 
man would see man as being more self-pro- 
pelled than passively reactive to the en 
vironment while admitting that elements 
of both might be present in much behav- 
ior. And further, the author states that the 
quality of man’s adjustment is deter 
mined by how well biological and psycho: 
logical needs are satisfied within specific 
physical and sociocultural boundaries. , 
The book begins with a prologue which 
includes several case histories and poses the 
following three questions: “Who am p”, 
“Where am I going?”, and “Why?”. The 
author goes on to state that a good many 
people “muddle through” life with les 
than happy consequences and suggests bow 
modern psychology can help to answe! 
these three questions so that man can live 
with increased satisfactions, greater By 
ductivity, and approach true self-fulfill- 
ment. 
The book continues with four mag sec 
tions. The first section is called “The Hu 
man System” and includes such consider? 
tions as the basic nature of man, the deter 
minants of his development, and 
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Thus Cole- | 
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“means by which he grows toward maturity. 
| Section two follows with a systematic pres- 
} entation labeled “The Dynamics of Individ- 
wal and Group Behavior.” In the first two 
| chapters, the author discusses the complex 
® areas of motivation and adjustive behavior. 

The third chapter in this section concerns 

typical problems of adjustment with par- 

ticular emphasis on frustration, conflict, 

and pressure situations. Another chapter 

contains an excellent delineation of ineffec- 

tive patterns of adjustment ranging from 
| transient disturbances through the neuro- 
| genic and psychogenic disorders. A final 
chapter in this section deals with behavior 
in the social environment and covers such 
topics as the characteristics and functions 
of organized groups, attributes of col- 
lective behavior in crowds and masses, and 
sroup-individual interaction. Section three 
i called “Living” and consists of five 
chapters which concern the development of 
an adequate frame of reference, emotional, 
Social, and intellectual competence, and 


assessment, counseling, and psychotherapy. 


Of these five chapters, this reviewer was the 
most impressed by the first one with its ex- 
ceptionally fine treatment of value systems. 
The fourth section of this book presents be- 
havior theories and consists of a selection 
of reading prepared by Dr. Alvin Marks. 
Included in this section are the writings of 
Miller, Menninger, Rogers, Guilford, 
Combs and Snygg, and Maslow as well as 
the writings of Selye, Allport, Morgan and 
Stellar, Fromm, Hobbs, and others. The 
book concludes with an annotated bibliog- 
raphy on such topics as getting the most 
from college, vocational planning, marriage 
and the family, and problems of older 
people. 

Incorporated in this book are many fea- 
tures which are particularly helpful to stu- 
dents who are taking introductory courses 
in personality, human adjustment, and 
mental hygiene. For example, the organi- 
zation of the book is quite exceptional, and 
its format provides for ease in reading. 
Bibliographies placed at the end of ea 
chapter and the excellent selection made 
of illustrations, graphs, charts, and quotes 
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of students— 
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from a variety of authors should titillate 
the student’s curiosity and stimulate him 
to do some real thinking and additional 
reading. 

Coleman is to be complimented for 
weaving together a mass of recent theo 
and research from several different disci- 
plines and presang them in so interesting 
and easily understood manner. While some 
individuals might feel that this book is al- 
most too broad in scope with insufficient 
coverage on certain topics, the reviewer 
feels that such breadth of scope has certain 
advantages for beginning students in the 
field of personality, On the other hand, 
this reviewer would have been still more 
satisfied with the book if it had given more 
extensive treatment to the hereditary and 
ongoing physiological influences on per- 
sonality. Moreover, the selected writings 
of leading authorities contained in the 
fourth section of the book might be made 
more valuable to students if the author 
had attempted to integrate them more 
thoroughly with materials presented in 
parts of the preceeding sections and had also 
added more of his own interpretative com- 
ments. Apart from these considerations, 
this is a sound, well-written, and provoca- 
tive textbook for introductory courses in 
personality. Teachers, counselors, and 

nnel workers should also find it prof- 
itable reading in terms of its integration of 
recent theory and research drawn from di- 
verse fields.—Berry GANzHORN, Associate 
Professor of Education and Counseling 
Psychologist, Ball State Teachers College. 
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LEISURE IN America, by Max Kaplan. 


New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 
xiv -+ 350 pp. $7.50. 
N THIS BOOK a musician- sociologist, Di- 


rector of the Arts School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Boston University, takes 
—qua sociologist-a long, penetrating look 
at our society in relation to leisure. With 
scalpel and microscope, so to speak, and oc- 
casionally with telescope, he delineates the 
structure, function, and some of the dy- 
namics of leisure activities projected 
against the concept of the Good Life. For 
this undertaking he has done excellent 
home work in the literature of sociology 
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particularly and of some related disci 
lines. He is scholarly without being pe 
antic or obscure. 
The author states as his purposes to ex 
plore such issues as; 


What, indeed is leisure? What factual trends in 
its use are observable? What are the factors in 
American life that affect these trends? Can a 
classification be developed that will go beyond 
the mere listing of activities and into the dynam 
ics of meaning and functions? How is leisure ac 
tivity patterned or structured in groupings and 
in time? How is it chosen and modified? 


He confesses to a personal view that 
some of his colleagues, although displaying 
increased virtuosity in quantitive methods | 
have little sense of history and hence fail 
to look before and after. Evidently aware 
that a man’s frame of reference may also be | 
his cage, his aim is “to free us of self-made 
prisons of thought, easy definitions, and 
gratuitous exhortations.” 

What is leisure? It is not merely “fret 
time.” The man out of a job has much 
free time but may have little or no leisure 
as conceptualized by Professor Kaplan. His 
“ideal construct” runs thus: 


The essential elements of leisure . . . are (a) # 
antithesis to “work” as an economic function, (0) 
a pleasant anticipation and recollection, (¢ * 
minimum of involuntary social-role obligations 
(d) a psychological perception of freedom, (Oy 
close relation to the values of the culture, (f) the 
inclusion of an entire range from inconsequence 
and insignificance to weightiness and importanti 
and (g) often, but not necessarily, an activitf 
characterized by the element of play. 


Leisure as thus defined, he maintains 
can in theory be little less than the theo! 
of man and a theory of the emerging 
ture; it is, in short, what gives life 1t K 
sential meaning and makes us aware 
who and what we are and where we are 
ing. He fruitfully compares and contri 
the Weltanschauung derived from 
Judaic and the Christian cultural herit ži 

No Cassandra, but no Pollyanna cit" 
Professor Kaplan neither wholly ac 
the interpretations of those who view 
alarm the alleged degradation of “mass 
ture” nor Doctor Pangloss’s belief that g 
is for the best in this best of all po the 
worlds. On the whole, his analyses 0 of 
data persuade him that the case for er 
ern man in our society is a hopeful o 


ate 
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steadily increasing secularization is 
pe to greater humaneness. Obviously 
ch observations imply deep philosophi- 
il, aesthetic, and ethical problems. 
Methodologically the book’s strength is 
ts objectivity in conceptual analysis and 
eporization. In the process it becomes a 
mine for the incipient as well as the 
oned behavorial scientist bent on find- 
fruitful research problems. If the 
orld powers can overcome their current 
imately irrational obsession with the 
manufacture of evermore efficient means 
destruction, a small fraction of their cost 
sted in behavioral science could yield 
eat harvests of understanding homo sa- 
biens individually and collectively. 
“Those for whom this book is particu- 
Ny relevant are the “agents of change” 
id many professions—“the city planner, 
ationist, gerontologist, family counse- 
lor, clergyman, educator, businessman, 
Hospital “administrator, government of- 
lal, physician and psychiatrist, philoso- 
» criminologist, ublisher, advertiser, 
sc jockey, union leader and industri- 
alist,” 


This reviewer as a psychologist could 
cavil at various aspects oF the book. He 
believes, for example, that Lord Kelvin’s 
statement, “Until you have measured it 
you don’t know what you are talking 
about” has considerable validity. A sense 
of history and virtuosity in quantification 
are not mutually exclusive but comple- 
mentary. Much of the raw data of social 
perceptions in opinion surveys and social- 
psychological experiments could test and 
give operational support to conceptual 
definitions. 

But this is to ask for additional books. 
By all means read this one.—H. H. Rem- 
MERS, Director, Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University. 
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Gumance READINGS FOR COUNSELORS, 
Edited by Gail F. Farwell & Herman J. 
Peters. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1960. 
691 pp. $6.75. 


T HE EDITORS state in the preface that they 
“have tried to provide . . . a collation 
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of periodical materials which will serve as a 
ready source for a multiplicity of views 
and approaches in promoting guidance ac- 
tion.” In this sense the editors have at- 
tempted to provide a sample of articles 
that supplement a basic text in guidance 
work. ‘The diversity of materials plus the 
large number of articles (84) suggest that 
most instructors using this book need to do 
some judicious pruning. 

The monumental scope of this book plus 
the diversity of materials tend to create an 
impression of unevenness in coverage. 
The articles range from selections origi- 
nally published in well-established journals 
to mimeographed reports and ` unpub- 
lished papers. In turn the 84 articles rep- 
resent the range of well-known and estab- 
lished authors to relatively unknown con- 
tributors. It is of some interest that 10 of 
the 84 articles represent work done by one 
or the other of the editors and that 34 of 
the 84 articles were published prior to 
1955. Thus in every way a wide range of 
readings about guidance and counseling is 
presented. In this sense it is difficult to 
think of the use of this book as a text, and 


it clearly fits the role of supplementary 
reading material. 

These readings give the beginning stu. 
dent a notion of the many activities pres- 
ent in the field of guidance, although the 
representativeness of some of the selections 
might be questioned. In the reviewer's 
opinon the strongest features of this book 
of readings are: (1) the inclusion of mate- 
rials related to studies and action in the 
public school setting and (2) the conclud- 
ing section on research, evaluation, and pro- 
fessionalization. To some the inclusion of 
many little-known articles will be a contri- 
bution to the breadth of one’s library re- 
sources and to the others may suggest an 
emphasis on triviality. Overall, the re 
viewer feels that the majority of the read- 
ings are of value and that this volume 
makes a contribution to the growing list of 
books of readings in the guidance area. It 
may be that the rapid expansion of publi- 
cation of readings in this field is starting to 
make the problem of selecting significant 
articles a difficult one for the editors.—REED 
M. MERIL, Director, Counseling Center 
and Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Utah, 
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“Ing junior colleges that would help 


Tue Community JUNIOR COLLEGE, by 
James W. Thornton, Jr. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 284 pp. $5.95. 


Barron’s GUIDE TO THE Two-YEAR CoL- 
LEGES, by Seymour Eskow. New York: 
Barron’s Educational Series, 1960. 320 
pp. $2.98 paper; $4.95 cloth. 


Deer DEVELOPMENTs in the establish- 
ment and growth of junior colleges 
and junior college programs in the nation 
have made it imperative that counselors 
and advisers at all points of the educa- 
tional spectrum be familiar with this baby 
giant of the educational world. This is 
true not only for counselors at the elemen- 
tary and secondary level but also for coun- 
selors, advisers, and deans at the four-year 
college and university level, since more 
and more of their students will have spent 
their first two collegiate years at these com- 
munity institutions. In one urban county 
in Florida, for example, 59 per cent of stu- 
dents who attend college are enrolled in 
4 public community junior college. 

For those who ed an introduction or a 
eter course in the role that these col- 
a are playing and are destined to play 
in the educational world, the two volumes 
0 Bact seem to constitute a refresh- 
i i cr eaves and effective prescrip- 
cae Thornton s book, growing out of his 
Fee ie and distinguished professional 
ice 4 at has, especially since 1947, been 
pee „exclusively to leadership at the 
Doua, pion college level, is a 
need fe and scholarly discussion of the 
NE r, and the nature of, this kind of 
na onal enterprise. Barron’s Guide 
provides the specific information concern- 
a stu- 
colle ag his counselor decide if the junior 
a is the kind of educational 
him ae that would be appropriate for 
Would em, fe so, many of the details that 

bm oe 3 am to make a specific choice 
existence. g the 700 junior colleges now in 
Pens book is, of course, designed 
ing pro fay s who have more than a pass- 
education ional interest in junior college 
be wi del oes as such, will undoubtedly 

ee ee opted as a text for professional 
arrano MOr college curriculum. It is 
nged, however, that other persons, 
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the in-service counselor for example, can 
easily find valuable discussions of many 
areas of junior college philosophy and pro- 
gram to enable them to round out their 
understanding. Sections are devoted to 
the history and philosophy of the junior col- 
lege movement; the administrative, legal 
and financial organization of community 
junior colleges; overviews of curricular of- 
ferings and student personnel services; and 
an attempt to predict the future direction 
of this educational phenomenon. This 
last seems particularly important in view of 
the continued vigorous attempt on the part 
of the junior colleges to provide excellence 
in their three-way goal of supplying trans- 
fer programs at the usual freshman and 
sophomore collegiate years; technical and 
vocational competence at the two-year col- 
lege level; and diversified offerings for the 
community adult population. 

The two chapters possibly of most im- 
mediate interest to the readers of this 
Journal are those dealing with the charac- 
teristics of students in community junior 
colleges and on student personnel services 
that characterize these institutions. This 
latter chapter, based upon the studies. of 
Humphries and the suggestions of Metz- 
ger, attempts to provide an overview of the 
required guidance services and gives spe- 
cial attention to counseling, orientation, 
student activities, follow-up, and place- 
ment. Administration and organization of 
these services, including provision for ade- 

uate maintenance aud use of records, is 
included. This discussion of student per- 
sonnel services is brief and general, but it 
does provide a reasonably inclusive over- 
view K means of which the effectiveness of 
any junior college personnel service might 
be checked. j 

Barron’s Guide attempts to provide an 
opportunity for the student to assess him- 
self in respect to his maturity, his home con- 
ditions, his financial situation, his talents 
and aspirations as these relate to educa- 
tional opportunities. If this analysis sug- 
gests the utility of a community junior col- 
lege program, the Guide then provides a 
reasonably detailed compilation of facts 
concerning the approximately 700 two-year 
colleges in the United States and Canada. 
The specific information included for most 
of the colleges includes, in addition to 
identifying data, the basis for support and 
control; a description of the physical plant 
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facilities; enrollment figures; admission 
and graduation requirements in the var- 
ious degree and certificate programs avail- 
able; costs; housing facilities; and accredi- 
tation. The colleges are cross referenced 
by alphabetical listing, by regional pron - 
ings, and by religious affiliation. In ad- 
dition of these arrangements, programs of- 
fered by the various junior colleges are 
cross indexed so that the reader can easily 
find all of the junior colleges that offer par- 
ticular kinds of preparation. 

Professional counselors may wish that 
the Guide had contented itself with pro- 
viding information concerning the colleges 
and their programs without attempting to 
provide the check list analysis that is in- 
cluded in the introductory material. Cer- 
tainly, most counselors will want to use the 
very fine compilation of information but 
will be wary in presenting the Guide to a 
student as a complete recipe for effective 
educational and vocational planning. 

By effective and judicious use, the two 
volumes can serve counselors in a most re- 
warding fashion, for in this most exciting 
and dramatic educational frontier, Thorn- 
ton’s The Community Junior College 
serves as a stimulating aerial photograph 
and Barron’s Guide as a most era and 
informative road map.—JosepH W. For- 
pyce, President, Central Florida Junior 
College. 


<>—_——_- 


Wuy CHILDREN Become DELINQUENT, by 
John M. Gran. Baltimore: Helicon 
Press, 1960. 200 pp. $3.95. 


fen BOOK seu te have had a more 
proper title. Mr. Gran plunges right 
into the fray with the first of 10 Pei is- 
tories” to show how sometimes we are mis- 
taken in assuming a child’s guilt because 
the child is the “delinquent type.” We are 
misled by stereotypes. 

The author then pursues the “why” 
phase of his project by presenting eight 
“cases,” rape from truancy and a boy’s 
need of a dog, to the infamous Leopold- 
Loeb murder case. John Gran hammers at 
the point that “a delinquent is not so 
much depraved as he is deprived.” But 
in a special chapter, he acknowledges the 
danger and need of control of the psycho- 
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athic delinquent. These parts of the 
foe are dramatic, but could have been 
shortened considerably without losing their 
effectiveness. 

A good home is the bulwark against ju- 
venile delinquency, and parents are re 
sponsible for making a home good. The 
school has responsibility in preventing ju- 
venile delinquency by training teachers to 


identify delinquency-prone children and | 


creating a school climate conducive to 
child socialization. The community is re 
sponsible for upholding morals in polit 
against prostitution and pornography an 
in providing wholesome recreation. 
These obligations answer the needs out 
lined in a section titled “What to Do 
About It.” One can hardly disagree. 

Significant in the book is the result of a 
survey made of the opinions of juvenile 
court judges on 75 factors found in juve: 
nile delinquency cases. Sixty-six judges in 
33 states responded. Their answers were 
compared to those of 44 inmates of the 
Minnesota State Prison, who “were asked 
to confine their responses to their own pal 
ticular case.” The inmate group was by 
no means a random sampling of the prison 
population and was not intended to repre 
sent convicts in general. However, the au- 
thor is to be commended on this whole en- 
terprise. The results are interesting and 
informative. 

The book’s jacket states that “Clergy, 
teachers, judges, police officers, parents 
and many others will find in this volume å 
fresh and challenging approach. . » + 
This reviewer largely concurs. The book, 
however, outside of the survey reporte 
above, contributes little to professionals i 
the field. 

Gran does not attempt to deal with these 
difficult puzzles that plague workers in the 
area of juvenile delinquency: (1) Why, © 
often, only one child among many siblings 
goes astray; (2) why a child, seemingly in ^ 
highly favorable environment, goes ©! 
deep end; (3) why so many (the large ma 
jority) children in a highly unfavorable oF 
vironment never get into trouble. It 1 
certain, however, that he is aware of ef 
anomalies in his general portrayal of 
delinquency problem. í 

The author appears to be a person be 
great compassion, of common sense, of UP 
derstanding. His 27 years’ experience % i 
junior and senior high school princip 
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consultant to the juvenile division 
police department, special advisor to 
e of a juvenile court, and assistant 
mtendent of a city schools system in- 
d authorizes him to write on “Why 
dren Become Delinquent.” —MANUEL 
Brown. Director of Parole, State of 
j Mexico. 


> 


L PSYCHOANALYSIS: For TEACHERS AND 
ARENTS, by Anna Freud. (translated by 


bara Low). Boston: Beacon Press, 


| HE BOOK is a translation of four lectures 

I given before the teachers at the Chil- 

dren's Center in the city of Vienna. The 

book was previously published by Emer- 

‘son Books, Inc., in 1935. 

Much of the material in the book is now 

known to many educators and indi- 

duals in related fields. Perhaps now is 
eo to take a fresh look at some of the 

eas presented with a viewpoint to put- 
tin them into action. 

ae purpose of the lectures was to pro- 

n the teachers with a close acquaintance 

; with psychoanalysis as a help in their work. 

The author makes the now widely 

agreed upon point that teachers may have 

ly years experience in observing the be- 
or of children, but they lack a compre- 

Ria system to clarify and explain the 

ay Bie She proposes that psychoanaly- 

most useful system for teachers to 

p She is probably right in asserting 

at psychoanalysis is the most comprehen- 

System available for this purpose, but 

at necessarily make it the “best” 

Bion in predicting and controlling 
; prcing to the author, children come 

a ool as “ready made men.” This 

oil it necessary to understand the be- 

$ a experiences of the child before 
is Bae The most important behav- 

h s child’s great attachment to the 

§ of the opposite sex, the great aggres- 

ese the parent of the same sex, and 

Wh the child’s brothers and sisters. 

a the child enters school these feel- 
lee the nee and siblings are 
itted to the teachers and other 

pe tildren. Traditionally education 

n directed to inhibiting the child’s 
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ý VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE HOTEL, MOTEL | 
AND HOSPITALITY FIELD” 


The increase in travel and leisure time 
activities have combined to make the 


FREE 


for Guidance 


hotel, motel and hospitality field one 
of these in which job opportunities are 
expanding so rapidly, there is an ever- 
increasing shortage of trained personnel. 
The Lewis School—original and only 
school offering both resident and home 
study hotel training courses—has pre- 
pared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Counsellors giving full details about 
the opportunities in this field for men 
and women of all ages. Please. write 
$ Re letterhead to: om GS-171-66 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guldance Division, Washington 7, D.G. 


aggressive and sexual impulses by punish- 
ment and withdrawl of love. This results 
in the child repressing his feelings and be- 
ing intolerant towards others when etl 
exhibit the same feelings. “The original- 
1y of the child, together with a great deal 
of energy and his talents, are sacrificed at 
being good.” 

Education must allow, at each stage of 
the child’s life, the right proportion of in- 
stinct gratification and instinct restriction. 
Anyone would agree with the above state- 
ment but many would disagree as to what 
they consider the right proportion. 

The author concludes by telling the 
teachers that they should learn to know and 
control their own conflicts otherwise they 
will use the children on which to abreact 
their own difficulties. 

She also concludes with the three things 
that psychoanalysis can do for pedagogy: 

1. offer criticism of existing educational 

methods; 

2. help teachers understand children; 

3. help repair the damage done by 

faulty education, i 

Many would not disagree with a number 
of the main themes of the book. There 
probably is some transference of the child's 
earlier experiences to the school situation. 
But there might be some disagreement as to 
what is transferred. Teachers probably 
should have insight and control of their be- 
havior to be more effective teachers but is 
the psychoanalytic theory and method the 
most useful for this purpose? j 

The book should be required reading for 
all teachers so that at least they will give 
more thought to some of the suggestions of 
Anna Freud and perhaps even attempt to 

ut some of the thoughts into action— 

oserH R. CAUTELA, Associate Professor of 


Psychology, Boston College. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Training Opportunities For Women 


Training Opportunities for Women and 
Girls, 1960. U. S. Department of Labor, 
USGPO, Washington 25, D. C. 64 pp. $.30. 


As business and industry grow increasingly com- 
plex, it becomes increasingly important that the 
young person entering the world of work have 
some kind of formal job training. This useful 
booklet describes the initial training opportunities 
available to women who are not oriented toward 
obtaining a college degree. Chief emphasis is 
placed on pre-employment and initial training pro- 
grams offered by schools, private companies, and 
government agencies, 

The report begins with an argument for the im- 
portance of formal job training. There follows a 
description of the major types of available train- 
ing facilities (public trade and high schools; jun- 
ior and community colleges; private business trade, 
and technical schools; in-service training, appren- 
ticeships; and correspondence courses.) The bulk 
of the report comprises a discussion of training op- 
portunities in specific fields ranging from compu- 
ter programming to washing and ironing. Now 
and then one finds an unnecessary and questionable 
statement regarding the characteristics demanded 
by a particular kind of work. (One learns, for ex- 
ample, that success in sales lepends on “poise, 
emotional maturity, resourcefulness, initiative, a 
Pleasing personality... .”) A concluding section 
pleads for an increase in the number of kinds of 
training facilities available to women. 

The tone of the booklet is generally rosy. No 
mention is made, for example, of any disadvantages 
of particular kinds of training, Nevertheless, it 
provides a helpful general orientation to training 
opportunities for women and a list of sources of in- 
formation about facilities available in different 
geographic regions. 


Teachers’ Liberal Education 


Are School Teachers liberally Edu- 
cated?, by Earl J. McGrath & Charles H. 
Russell, 1961. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 28 
pp- $1.00. 


The authors of this booklet take up the cudgels 
against critics who argue that elementary and sec- 
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ondary teacher education places excessive emphasis 
on professional instruction at the expense of the 
liberal arts disciplines. Their defense emanates 
partly from the results of some research under- 
taken by the Institute of Higher Education and 
partly from the armchair. 


Pec T 
A study of 35 teacher-preparatory institutions in- 


dicated that curricula for preparing elementary 
teachers included a mean of 56 (range: 21—53) per 
cent and those for secondary school teachers a mean 
of 17 (range: 10—25) per cent of professional 
courses, A comparison of the proportions of pro- 
fessional courses in teacher education with similar 
figures in other undergraduate professional currit- 
ula (agriculture, business administration, engineer- 
ing, music, nursing, and pharmacy) revealed that, 
on the average, students in teacher-education pro- 
grams spend 5 time in professional courses than 
do those in other curricula. (An interesting inci- 
dental finding was that “. . . virtually none of the 
accrediting agencies involved now requires api 
proved institutions to meet its own establishe 
standards relating to the composition of the uad 
graduate curriculum.”) The conclusion seems to ‘ 
that, whether one judges by an ideal standar 
(somehow decided by those who made the sua 
of 25 per cent professional subject matter for ae 
elementary teacher and 15 per cent for the secon 
ary teacher or by what is going on in other types si 
professional school, teacher education is not ¢ 
pecially illiberal. ia 

Although teachers-in-training may spend al 
smaller proportion of their time in protei o 
courses then do students in other types of pro i 
sional training, the more important question ay 
pears to be whether there is a sufficient body A 
professional knowledge and skills in educa lone 
warrant this percentage of instruction. A oe 
deal of research is necessary before it will be Le 
sible to specify the optimal combinations of p F 
fessional instruction, courses in the neop Yi 
teacher's own subject field, and broad liberi 
studies. 


Careers in Science Information 


Science Information Personnel, bY 
Leonard Cohan and Kenneth Craven, 1961. 
Science Information, P.O. Box 624, Radio 
sega New York 19, N. Y. 74 PP: 


With the massiveness of the literature ae 
which scientific and technological progress in Pe 
depend, the need has arisen for specialists to P! 


il 
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and communicate the content of recorded sci- 
tific and technological information. This report 


disciplines, foreign language proficiency, 
knowledge of librarianship and information sys- 
tems. An appropriate 
would consist of a major in one science or a clus- 
ter of sciences and sufficient language work to pro- 
vide at least reading skill in two languages. An al- 
lermative would be a language major with basic 
courses in the sciences, mathematics, and logic. 
Some graduate work would be necessary for the 
language major. Although graduate library schools 
f are at present the only institutions for the formal 
education of information specialists, the authors 
point out that this sort of training is not entirely 
adequate for science information ersonnel, They 
present an outline, with detailed. course descrip- 
tions, for a proposed master’s degree program in 
science information as well as sketches of two doc- 
toral programs (systems development and litera- 
ture science) and a two-year community colle 
pn for information technicians. The book- 
let concludes with a bibliography and a number of 
appendices, including a set of extracts from typical 
science information job descriptions. 
ee aniona and vocational counselors should read 
eat ea lent treatment of a relatively new profes- 
Ren ace to appeal to individuals with a combina- 
Being ae pnd abilities which precludes. their 
Bele y placed in any of our classical pigeon- 


The University Calendar 


The University Calendar, by the Com- 
ed on the University Calendar of the 
een Association of Collegiate Regis- 
A pes Admissions Officers. Publica- 
a ce, American Council on Educa- 

on, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 


Use sees 

ae college facilities and/or greater student 

clear! g- This stimulating booklet presents a 

Remic colenae discussion of several types of aca- 

Bree endars (chiefly the semester, quarter, and 

Considere Rsa) oe of the items that must be 

; ‘ore a decision i 

college's aln n is made to change a 

Btkeronnd introduction and a bit of historical 
, the reader is presented with definitions 


compari 
minkstrative of them, and a list of general and ad- 
if a chan, „Considerations which must be wéi hed 
follow bis, in the calendar is contemplated. There 
niversit case studies. The first is of Dartmouth 
Bite where a three-term, three-courses-per- 
Would faclitns was adopted in the hope that it 
Bina (isn of the institution’s edu- 
goals (“to increase the student’s responsi- 


1 make possible the more efficient 
€ several types of calendars, carefully balanced 
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6, D. C. 56 pp. $2.00. 
It is sometii : 
demic Sat EAR that a change in the aca- 
fà 
| 
é 


bility for his own education and to shift the empha- 
sis from teaching to learning”). The second is of 
the University of Pittsburgh, where a year-round 
trimester system was adopted in order to reduce 
the time a student must spend in study and thus 
also accommodate a greater number of students. 

The Committee does not conclude by recom- 
mending one particular academic calendar as gen- 
erally the best. Instead, it notes that a college's 
calendar is one means of implementing educational 
policy, so the most effective calendar will depend 
upon the goals of the institution in question. 

An advocate of a given calendar may offer argu- 
ments presumably demonstrating that his system 
facilitates the attainment of various goals, but only 
research can settle the issue. While it would not 
be particularly difficult to determine, for example, 
whether adoption of one or another calendar is fol- 
lowed by a more rapid student turnover, the ques- 
tion whether a given calendar leads to greater stu- 
dent learning than does another is not likely to be 
answered soon. 


Report on Narcotic Addiction 


Report of Three Day Conference on Nar- 
cotic Addiction and the Teenager, 1959. 
In-Service Training Department, The New 
York City Youth Board, 79 Madison Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. 27 pp- 


The title notwithstanding, this booklet deals 
with narcotics addiction in general and without spe- 
cific reference to the teenager. It is a report of the 
opinions and recommendations of an interdiscipli- 
nary conference regarding the characteristics of 
the narcotics addict and the prevention and treat- 
ment of addiction. 

The addict is described as unmotivated, passive, 
dependent, fearful, impulsive, infantile, demand- 
ing, pessimistic, and lacking in moral sense. As 
this description suggests, the chances of his respond- 
inj favorably to treatment are poor. Few facilities 
exist for providing help to the addict; some agencies 
have had to close because of the costliness and in- 
effectiveness of their programs. It is argued that 
only a total treatment program, extending beyond 
the hospital or reformatory to the community in 
which the addict must make his adjustment, can 
In general, available treat- 

f the demand, and 
priority since “he 


cannot be 
cannot be described as capable, n 
to profit from our present day resources, t 
other hand, his use of drugs helps him to function 
and is not in itself harmful to r cie 
Tt is the illegality of the drug, not his addiction 
per se, that incites him to antisocial and immoral 
behavior. 5 
It is not an encouraging 

are devoted to a discussion 0 the pr l 
legalizing the prescription of drugs to certified ad- 
dicts. No conclusion is reached but, in view of the 
addict’s poor response to the usual forms of treat- 
ment and of the amount of criminal behavior ap- 

arently attributable to the illegality of addiction, 
this reviewer can see no real alternative. 


icture. Several pages 
‘os and cons of 
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Association Activities 


The A.P.G.A. Constitution 
A Report by Gail F. Farwell 


N 1959 the Constitution Committee of the 

American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation was charged by the Executive 
Council with rewriting the Association's 
Constitution. There were several reasons 
for this decision. Since APGA came into 
existence in 1952, new divisions have been 
established, guidance and counseling has 
taken on a new look, and the responsibili- 
ties of the Association have become more 
comprehensive and extensive. Year by 
year, it became evident that some basic 
aspects of the original Constitution were 
inadequate. The founders of the original 
Constitution could not anticipate all as- 
pects of APGA’s organizational needs. 
Therefore, it became necessary for chair- 
men of the APGA Constitution Committee 
to recommend constitutional changes at 
each APGA Convention. There were items 
in the Constitution that should appear in 
the Bylaws and vice versa. Provisions for 
confronting organizational business were 
necessary when the Delegate Assembly was 
not in session. 

Two guidelines were utilized by your 
Constitution Committee in developing the 
new Constitution and Bylaws: (1) The 
Constitution should provide the guidelines 
for organizational structure and responsi- 
bility; (2) the Bylaws should provide the 
guidelines for procedural action and imple- 
mentation. Profiting from the many ex- 
periences of previous Constitution Com- 
mittees, the Constitution Committee de- 
cided that a complete rewriting was neces- 
sary; a patchwork amending process would 
not result in a satisfactory document. 
Upon completion of a preliminary draft, 
the proposal was submitted to the Execu- 
tive Council and to the General Counsel of 
APGA for consideration of legal aspects. 
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Their recommendations were incorpor: 
by the Constitution Committee and t 
revised document was presented to 
Delegate Assembly in Denver at the 
Convention. With minor comments, 
Delegate Assembly accepted the docun 
as presented by the Constitution Commi 
tee. The membership subsequently 
cepted the Constitution, presented in 
issue of the Journal. 

The Constitution Committee is of tl 
opinion that APGA now possesses a doe 
ment in which the principles of the As 
tion are included in the Constitution andi 
modes of action are specified in the Bylaws: 
This should eliminate the need for maj 
constitutional amendments involving 
costly expenditure of time and money. 
new Constitution also provides for some 
features not included before. The Co 
tution provides for an Executive Committ 
to serve in lieu of the APGA Senate. Th 
will serve to expedite Association busine 
Provisions for confronting ethical issues al 
problems have been incorporated. Fles 
bility in action based on constitution’ 
principles is provided. 

The members of the Association wh 
were the main contributors to the develop” 
ment of the Constitution were: Dr. Atl 
Beechy, Dean of Students, Goshen Colli 
Goshen, Indiana; Dr. George W. Burchi 
Assistant Professor, University of Wisco 
sin, Madison; Dr. James W. Costar, / 
sociate Professor, Michigan State Unive 
sity, East Lansing; Dr. Anthony C. Rice! 
Assistant Professor, The Ohio State Unt 
versity, Columbus; and Dr. Gail F. Farwe 
Professor, University of Wisconsin, Mad 
son, who served as Chairman of the Cons 
tution Committee during this period. 
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What can the Air Force do for your students? 


tad pA Force can help carry on the job that 

ye peor doing. Advanced technical train- 

a opportunities for higher education 
e readily available to airmen. 


Be sennical training schools run by the Air 

me give students an excellent background 

Sni ma sciences of the age now before us 

TO pao Age. Aptitude tests help 

ee c! student toward that training he 
s best equipped to handle. 


enr education programs, covered by 
officers t on Bootstrap,” enable airmen and 
iie 5 earn college credits in off-duty time. 
ear the peo are conducted at a college 
on the ba eyes ata branch of a college right 
oi ition ©, n either case, a substantial part 
lege ¢ ae is paid by the Air Force. Col- 
redits can also be earned by taking 
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correspondence courses offered by the Armed 
Forces Institute. These courses are free ex- 
cept for a small registration fee. For certain 
carefully screened young men, there is the 
Airman Education and Commissioning Pro- 
gram. It includes a complete on-campus col- 
lege education at Air Force expense. 


For a copy of “Guidance Counsellor’s Bro- 
chure,” which lists material about Air Force 
procurement programs, write to: Educator's 
Information, Dept. No. CG111, Box 7608, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


US. Air Force 


There's a place for tomorrow's 
leaders on the Aerospace Team 


THE 
1961-1962 
DIRECTORY 

OF 
VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 

SERVICES 


. . . for every school counselor, for 
every college guidance office, for 
every social service agency .. . 

The American Board on Professional 
Standards in Vocational Counseling, 
Inc., has investigated and approved the 
vocational counseling services of 165 


agencies in the United States, Puerto 


Rico, and Canada. 
$1.50 per copy 


discount available on quantity orders 


Order from... 


American Personnel 
and 


Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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A.P.G.A. Financial 
Statement 


To the Executive Council 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa 
tion, Inc. 


We have examined the financial records 
of American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Inc., for the fiscal year May 
1, 1960 to April 30, 1961 and submit here- 
with our report, which includes the Ex- f 
hibits and Schedules listed in the preceding 
index. 

Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary 

d 


the circumstances. We did not, however, 
undertake to verify income by direct com- 
munication with the membership and 
other sources. 

The accounting distribution of receipts 
and disbursements was accepted as shown 
by the records, supported by information 
and explanations obtained from officers 
and employees of the organization with 
respect to the activities of the funds im 
volved. This report does not include the 
activities of the various autonomous di 
visions and branches of the Association. : 

In our opinion, subject to the preceding 
explanations, the accompanying Balance 
Sheet and related Statement of Income 
present fairly the financial positions of 
American Personnel and Guidance Associ” 
tion, Inc., as at April 30, 1961 and the 
results of its operations for the fiscal yea" 
then ended in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applicable 
to non-profit organizations. 


REGARDIE AND BROOKS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D. C. 

Certified June 28, 1961 
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ement of INCOME AND EXPENSE for the Fiscal Year May 1, 1960—April 30, 1961 


40,538.99 


$228,928.01 


— 
= 


Office Admini i 
panon $128,641.43 


Occupancy Expenses. . 


$256,095.85 


path a 
MG ee tiie Nisin ee $(27,167.84) 
a 
Balance Sheet as of April 30, 1967 
ASSETS 
General Building 
Fund Fund Total 

ee Seiad sia Jel $ 17,825.89 A $17,825.89 
ine ond Loan Associations, “© 14,000.00 at 14,000.00 
UReceivable... Daido 19,438.56 ee 19,438.56 
ite O iy $293,041.63 293,041.63 
gg RII are fe eee A 3,662.75 697.17 4,359.92 
Bea haar ape elena sae 
oe eee arc § 54,927.20 $293,738.80 $348,666.00 

General Building 

Fund Fund Total 

a l a § 24,033.37 $ 5,591.70 $ 29,625.07 
2,277.20 ar 2,277.20 
ee E Se AE 51,765.85 8,500.00 60,265.85 
Borie 10,715.63 we 10,715.63 
se 120,000.00 120,000.00 
Rie ae cl (33,864.85) 159,647.10 125,782.25 
rier Ae Ni a de 


pee nea tee: 
$ 54,927.20 $293,738.80 $348,666. 00 
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GIVES HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
SUPERIOR TRAINING 
FOR SPECIALIZED CAREERS 


in today’s business world? 


Most high school graduates who cannot go to college are anxious to enter the business 
world. But all too often they lack the required specialized training. As a result most of 
them must be content with routine jobs that do not challenge their true abilities. 


WH 0 
The business schools in your community offer the kind of concentrated and practical train- 
ing that such girls usually need for success in any business career. But only one school offers 
the essential “EXTRA” which has proven so helpful in furthering the careers of hundreds 
of thousands of graduates. 
For only one school in any area is selected to teach SPEEDWRITING, the modern ABC 
business shorthand. This school offers complete secretarial, executive secretarial, and medi- 
cal secretarial courses all based on the internationally-known SPEEDWRITING. shorthand 
system. Because SPEEDWRITING is the easiest shorthand to learn, the easiest to write, 


and the easiest to read back, students can qualify months sooner for the better paid positions 
of their choice. 


For additional information on how business schools 
can help you help your students, write today to: 


tHe SPREAWTILNG company 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN MORE THAN 425 CITIES 
HELP ALMOST 300,000 STUDENTS EVERY YEAR 
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Guidance Department 


and Where 


We are eager to reflect in this column news 
= of the professional activities and job changes 
7 of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.— Ed. 


utive Dean of Student Relations at 

o State University, Columbus. He was 
erly Associate Professor in the Depart- 

ent of Business Organization of the Uni- 

’s College of Commerce and Admin- 
ion. 


AntHoNy C. Riccio has left his position 

| Assistant Professor of Education at the 

niversity of Notre Dame to accept the 

n of Assistant Professor of Counselor 

i TRA at the Ohio State University, 
mbus. 


AMEs F. Cawiry has been named Super- 
of Guidance Services for the State of 
nt Department of Education, Voca- 
al Division, Montpelier. Previously 
pance Director at Northfield, Vermont, 
igh School, Mr. Cawley replaces EVERETT 
ek Who is now Assistant Principal 

attleboro, Vermont, Union District 


h School, 


OBERT T. McDaniet has left his position 
Counselor at I. M. Terrell Senior High 
ol, Fort Worth, Texas, to become Vice 
SpR at Dunbar Junior-Senior High 
| Fort Worth, 


ANcy K, Conen has been named Di- 
p or of Residence and Research of Pratt 
tute, Brooklyn, New York. Dr. Cohen 
Y completed work on the doctorate 
tee at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


Roren W. Van Zee has changed his po- 
sition from Director of Guidance at 
Primero High School, Segundo, Colorado, 
to High School Counselor at Westminster 
High School, Westminster, Colorado, 


Epwin L. Youne, previously Director of 
Counseling with the Community Guidance 
Service in Dallas County, Texas, has as- 
sumed duties as Head of the Psychological 
Services Center, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, 


Roserr P. Hopkins, former Administra- 
tive Assistant for Pupil Personnel Services, 
Board of Education, Milford, Connecticut, 
is now Assistant Professor of Education and 
Chairman of the Department of Guidance, 
University of Hartford, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Rosert Brown, former Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Northern Illinois 
University, has accepted a position as Di- 
rector of the Student Counseling Service at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Rury Warrex has been appointed Dean 
of Women at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Miss Warfel was formerly Associate 
Dean of Students at the State University of 
Education, Potsdam, New York. 


Harotp Locan, Chairman of the APGA 
Finance Committee, who was Director of 
College Relations of the Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, has assumed the posi- 
tion of Vice President for College Rela- 
tions and Development of Education 


Funds, Inc. 


Roser F. Hopkins, Director of Counsel- 
ing and Testing, Michigan State Univer- 
sity Oakland, Rochester, Michigan, is now 
Associate Professor, College of Education, 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


H. Aran Rosinson has left his position 
of Assistant Professor of Reading and Edu- 
cation, Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York, to join the staff of the University of 
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Chicago, as Assistant Professor, Graduate 
School of Education. 


REVEREND ALBERT F. Grau, S.J., has been 
assigned to Laurentian University of Sud- 
bury, North Sudbury, Ontario, Canada, for 
the academic year 1961-1962 as Assistant 
Professor of Psychology. Father Grau was 
recently Professor of Psychology and Phil- 
osophy at Sacred Heart College, the Philip- 
pines. 


HERBERT G. Dirrersporr, formerly Guid- 
ance Counselor with East Meadow High 
School, East Meadow, New York, is now af- 
filiated with Great Neck North Senior High 
School, Great Neck, New York. 


BERNARD Boristow, Extension Director 
of the B’nai B'rith Vocational Service of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed Supervi- 
sor of Rehabilitation Psychology, Norris- 
town State Hospital, Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


J. Dare Weaver is now Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of Curriculum, Guid- 
ance and Special Services, Morristown Pub- 
lic Schools, Morristown, New Jersey. He 
comes to this position from Mountain 
Lakes Public Schools, Mountain Lakes, 


New Jersey, where he was Director of 
Guidance Services, 


Marion T. Wricut, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., has been awarded a $2,500 fellowship 
to complete a biographical study of the late 
Lucy Diggs Slowe, the first Dean of Women 
at Howard. The grant awarded by the 
Washington Evening Star will aid Dr. 
Wright in detailing the contributions of 
Dean Slowe to the fields of Negro educa- 
tion and student personnel. 


Cart O. Peers has left his position of 
Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to become Dean of Boys, 
Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New York. 
Mr. Peets has been appointed to the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Association of College 
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Admissions Counselors to fill the unexpi 
term of Gary L. Mitts who has left | 
position of Assistant Superintendent 
Glenbrook, Illinois, High School to beco; 
Head of the Guidance and Pupil Personnel | 
Service Department, Los Angeles State Col- 

lege, California. E 


Etwoop B. TRAYLOR, Associate Profess 
of Education and Head, Department of 
ucation at Hendrix College, Conway, Ar 
kansas, is presently Director of Testing and 
Associate Professor of Psychology in the 
Division of Education, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. ini 

ý 

CLAUDE D. CUNNINGHAM, who served as a 
Counselor at Homewood-Flossmoor Hi 
School, Flossmoor, Illinois, has joined Gal- 
ifornia Test Bureau as a Guidance and 
Evaluation Consultant and will be working 
in the Midwest region. Pe ! 


Cuartes E. Horxins, former Counselor 
at the Walter F. George High School in At 
lanta, Georgia, has been promoted to the 
position of Director of Testing and Evalua- 
tion Services, Pupil Personnel Services, At 
lanta Public Schools, 


Joun Grasow, who for the past three 
years has been involved primarily with ele 
mentary guidance and counseling in 
Waverly Schools of Lansing, Michigan, i 
now Coordinator of Guidance and Speci 
Education for that district, as well as Head 


Lee W. Reese has left Cocalico Union 
School District, Denver, Pennsylvania 
where he was Elementary and Junior High 
School Guidance Counselor, to become DF 
tector of Guidance at Ogletown Junior 
High School, Newark Special School DiS 
trict, Newark, Delaware. : 


Irving M. Munn has been appointed Co 
ordinator of Counseling Services at soe 
Dakota State College, Brookings, Sout) 
Dakota. He comes to this position from 


f 
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having served as Chief of Therapy and 
Counseling with a private psychiatric clinic 
in Arcadia, California. 


Cuartes U. Waker, Dean of Men, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois, has 
resigned to continue advanced studies to- 
ward a Ph.D. degree in Student Personnel 
Administration at Stanford University, 
California. 


STANLEY J. Gross, formerly of New York 
University Teacher's College, Buffalo, New 
York, has accepted the appointment as 
Dean of Students at Rockford College, 
Rockford, Illinois, effective September, 
1961. 


James W. Werks has joined the faculty 
of the University of Colorado, Boulder, as 
| Associate Professor of Education with pri- 
mary responsibility for secondary school 
counselor education. He previously held 
a similar position at Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity. x 


DARRELL A. HinpMan, Assistant Director 
X the Project on Technical Planning, 
merican Association on Mental Defi- 


ciency, Columbus, Ohio, for the past five 
years, has left that position to become As- 
sociate Professor of Education and Psychol- 
ogy at New Mexico Western College, Silver 
City, New Mexico. Dr. Hindman will con- 
tinue to be affiliated with some of the on- 
going activities of the AAMD Project. 


Ern Frrz-Hucu, formerly a Clinical 
Psychologist at Chicago State Hospital, has 
been appointed to the position of full-time 
Director of Guidance and Counseling at 
Kendall College in Evanston, Illinois. 


REVEREND BROTHER PuHiLIip HARRIS, 
O.S.F., formerly Director of Student Per- 
sonnel at St. Francis College, Brooklyn, 
New York, is now that institution’s Execu- 
tive Vice President for Development. An- 
other member of the staff, NATHANIEL J. 
PALLonr, Director of the Education Con- 
sulting Center, has been promoted to Di- 
rector, Guidance and Psychological Services. 


Deceased: 


Laura F. WenrwortH, first official 
guidance counselor of the Boston Public 
Schools, on July 25, 1961, in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


For Broadening Professional Horizons, attend the 


1962 APGA CONVENTION 


Chicago, Illinois 


Hotel Sherman 


April 16-19 


Latest Advances in Guidance and Counseling 


Outstanding Exhibits 0 


Family Activities 


Placement Service 


THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


November, 196] 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSON TO PROFESSION 


ee is no question about the need for APG ) 
increase its membership. If the Association is to continue 
to develop and to expand its services to the profession, | 
must have more members. The question is how to do 


i ix 
The responsibility is yours. Before a professional coll a ul 


Here are some facts you will want to know: 


WHAT DOES APGA DO FOR YOU? 


APGA brings you the latest reports in theory and practice through 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal, the Guidepost, and your 
Divisional publications. 


APGA enables you to take part in the national convention each — 
year that is planned and carried out with the profession in mind. 


APGA provides you with a professional placement service. 


APGA maintains an active headquarters in the nation’s capitol 
which includes an expanding research library and data processing 
center, 


APGA presents your views as a collective national voice on matters 
of new directions for the profession, 


APGA gives your profession the strength and forward movement SH 
that come only through a united and dedicated group of profes- 
sional workers. s 


Personnel and Guidance Jo 


UIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


FRSON MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


will think of joining, he must first know APGA exists and 
then why he should belong. What better way to promote 
}APGA than through its present membership! Your in- 
fluence as an enthusiastic member of your professional 
association is the key to successful membership recruitment. 


And equally important facts: 


| WHAT YOU SHOULD DO FOR APGA: 


YOU should inform those engaged in activities similar to yours 
of the benefits of APGA membership. 


YOU should take an active role by participating in local, state, and 
national meetings of your profession. 


YOU should invite at least one of your professional colleagues to 
become a member of APGA. 


YOU should do your part in helping the APGA membership grow. 


NOW . . . for further information about APGA and Invita- 
tions to Membership write to: 


MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Constitution of the 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


Article | 


Names and Purposes 


Secron 1. Name, The name of this Association 
shall be THe AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
SECTION 2. Purposes 

(a) The purposes of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association are: to advance the scientific 
discipline of personnel and guidance work; to con- 
duct and foster programs of education in the field of 
personnel and guidance and to promote sound 
personnel and guidance practices in the interests of 
society; by stimulating, promoting, and conducting 
programs of scientific research and of education in 
the field of personnel and guidance work; publishing 
scientific, educational, and professional literature; 
advancing high standards of professional conduct; 
and conducting scientific, educational, and profes- 
sional meetings and conferences. 


Article II 


Membership 


Section 1. Types of Membership. Membership 
shall be of one type—individual. 
Section 2. Individual Members. 

(a) An individual member in good standing is a 
person whose primary responsibilities or interests 
are in the area of guidance, counseling or personnel 
work and whose preparation or position is such as to 
qualify him for membership, as defined in the By- 
Laws, in one of the Divisions of the Association. To 
remain in good standing, an individual member 
must be elected to membership in one of the Divi- 
sions of the Association within one year of his 
entrance into the Association. 

(b) Each individual member in good standing 
shall be entitled to vote as a member of the Associa- 
tion, to attend conventions and meetings of the 
Association, and shall be eligible to hold office in 
the Association. 

(c) Any individual member in good standing may 
qualify for life membership in the Association and 
its Divisions. 

(d) A member may be dropped from membership 
for nonpayment of dues or for conduct which in any 
wise tends to injure the Association or to affect 
adversely its reputation or which is contrary to or 
destructive of its objects. No member shall be 

dropped except after opportunity to be heard as 
provided in the By-Laws, 
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Section 3. Property Interest of Members. No mem- 
ber shall have any severable or transferable interest 
in the property of the Association. 


Article III 
Divisions 
Section 1. Organization of Divisions 

(a) The Association shall include one or more 
Divisions, each of which shall have at least 100 mem- 
bers who have a common interest in guidance, coun- 
seling or personnel work. 

(1) The major purposes of the Division shall be 
in accord with those of the Association. 

(2) The Division shall be organized in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the Association's 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

Section 2. Autonomy of Divisions 

(a) A Division of the Association shall be auton- 
omous in the conduct of its affairs, consistent with 
this Constitution and the By-Laws of the Association. 

(b) An organization becoming a Division of the 
Association may retain its name or may adopt 
another name but, in all instances, shall identify 
itself as “A Division of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association.” A Division organized on 
petition of individual members of the Association 
must include in its name or identify with its name 
said words, “A Division of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association.” 

(c) A Division may organize and charter Branches 
which also may be chartered as APGA branches 
as well as Divisional Branches. 

(d) Each Division shall have a president and such 
other officers and committees as the Division may 
determine, and shall designate representatives t0 
serve as members of the Senate and representatives 
to serve as members of the Executive Council. 


Article IV 


Conventions 

Section 1. Frequency, Time and Place of Conven 
tions. The Association shall meet in convention ^! 
least every two years, The time and place of each 
such convention shall be fixed by the Executive 
Council and notice thereof shall be given to the i" 
dividual members and organization members ^t 
least sixty (60) days prior to the time so fixed. _ 
Section 2. Conduct of Conventions. The President 
of the Association shall preside at conventions ara 
in his absence, the President-elect shall preside 
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Article V 


j The Senate 


TION 1. Composition of the Senate. 

) The Senate shall be composed of the Presi- 
President-elect, the Past-President, of the 
tion, representatives of Divisions, and the 
ranches. Each Division shall be represented in 
ie Senate as follows: 
= (1) For the first 1,000 members of a Division or 
any fraction thereof—2 representatives for each 100 
members or major fraction thereof. 

(2) For the second 1,000 members of a Division, 

‘I representative for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof. 

(8) For each 500 members or major fraction 

thereof in excess of the first 2,000 members of the 

_ Division—1 representative. 

(b) Each Branch chartered by this Association 
shall have representation in the Senate as follows: 

(1) For the first 199 Branch members of APGA 
Or fraction thereof—one representative. 
) (2) For 200 or more Branch members of APGA 
~one additional representative. 
_ (0) A person may represent in the Senate only one 
Division or one Branch. And he shall be a duly 
elected delegate and so identified to the Senate 
Credentials Committee. 
ON 2. Functions of the Senate 
(a) The Senate shall be the legislative body of the 
ation and its function shall be as follows: 
(1) To take action on recommendations from 
‘the Executive Council; 
(2) To grant, or to deny for cause, petitions for 
oto of new Divisions and for the ad- 
ion to the Association of organizations with 
" Divisional status; 

Md To act on the reports of the Executive 
3 aM Divisions, standing committees, and such 
Special committees as are responsible to the Senate; 

(4) To adopt and to amend By-Laws in har- 
Mony with this Constitution; 
(6) To exercise such other functions as may be 
oy or desirable in the best interests of the 
Jation, not in conflict with this Constitution 
or the By-Laws; 
_, 6) To initiate action affecting matters of the 
os Tae program, activities and policies. 
lo Pic p eetings of the Senate 
Mons of the ee shall meet at and during conven- 
ssociation. Additional meetings of the 
TRM = called by a majority vote of the mem- 
Fike tim enate or by the Executive Council, and 
e and place of such additional meetings shall 
a by the Executive Council; notice thereof 
so to the presidents of Divisions and 
t least twenty (20) days prior to each such 
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additional meeting in order that they may notify 
their Senate members. 

. (b) The President of the Association shall preside 
at meetings of the Senate and, in his absence, the 
President-elect shall preside. 

(©) Each member of the Senate shall have one 
vote as such and a majority of the members of the 
Senate shall constitute a quorum, 

(d) Duly authorized representatives to the Senate 
shall be provided certifying credentials by the com- 
petent authority. 


Article VI 


Officers of the Association 


SecTION 1. Officers and Terms of Office 

(a) The officers of the Association shall be the 
President, the President-elect, the immediate Past- 
President, the Treasurer, and the Executive Di- 
rector. 

(b) All officers of the Association, except the 
Executive Director and Treasurer shall be elected 
at large from among the individual members of 
the Association and shall serve for one-year terms 
or until their successors are elected. 

(c) The Executive Director shall be appointed by 
the Executive Council, shall be Secretary of the 
Corporation, and shall serve at its pleasure within 
the terms of employment between the Executive 
Council and the Executive Director. 

(d) The President-elect shall automatically be- 
come President of the Association one year after the 
commencement of his term of office as President- 
elect, or upon the death or resignation of the Presi- 
dent. : 

(e) The Treasurer shall be appointed by the 
Executive Council on recommendation of the 
President of the Association for a three-year 
term. (This will become effective May 1, 1963.) 

(f) An elected officer shall not be a candidate to 
succeed himself in office or in the future a candidate 
for the same office, provided, however, that a Presi- 
dent-elect succeeding to the office of the President 
by reason of death or resignation of the President 
shall serve his full one-year term as President in 
addition to serving the unexpired term of the re- 
signed or deceased President. 

Section 2. Duties of Officers 

(a) The President shall be the chief elected officer 
of the Association, shall preside at all conventions of 
the Association, shall be Chairman of and preside at, 
meetings of the Senate, and shall be Chairman ot 


and preside at meetings of the Executive Council 
and of the Executive Committee. The President 


shall appoint the members of all committees, except 
as otherwise specified in this Constitution or the 
By-Laws, and shall be an ex-officio member of all 


committees. 
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(b) The President-elect shall perform the duties 
of the President in the absence or incapacity of the 
President. 

(c) The Treasurer shall represent the Association 
in assuring the receipt and expenditure of funds in 
accordance with the directives established by the 
Executive Council, and shall be under such bond as 
determined by the Executive Council. 

(d) The Executive Director shall serve as the 
executive officer of the Association and each of the 
Divisions, and he shall serve as the legally desig- 
nated Secretary of the Corporation, He shall per- 
form such duties as may be delegated to him by the 
Senate, the Executive Council, and the officers of the 
Association, and shall be under bond for such 
amount as may be determined by the Executive 
Council, 

Section 3. Compensation and Expenses of Officers 

(a) None of the elected officers of the Association 
shall receive any compensation for their services as 
such to the Association. The necessary expenses of 
the elected officers of the Association may be paid 
from the funds of the Association under the policies 
of the Executive Council established for such pay- 
ments. 

(b) The Executive Director shall be paid such 
compensation from the funds of the Association as 
may be fixed from time to time by the Executive 
Council. The necessary expenses of the Executive 
Director of the Association shall be paid from the 
funds of the Association under the policies of the 
Executive Council established for such payments. 


Article VII 


The Executive Council 


Section 1. Composition of the Executive Council. 
The Executive Council shall be composed of the 
following members; 

(a) The President, the President-elect, the imme- 
diate Past-President and the Treasurer as an ex- 
officio member, 

(b) The president and one other representative of 
each Division of the Association. 

(c) The Executive Director of the Association, as 
an ex-officio member without yote, who shall serve 
as Secretary to the Executive Council. 

SECTION 2, Functions of the Executive Council 

(a) The Executive Council shall be the policy 
making board of the Association and its function 
shall be as follows: 

(1) To formulate policies and recommend such 
policies to the Senate for its consideration; 

(2) To formulate policies appropriate for execu- 
tive action and direct the execution thereof; 

(3) To perform the functions of the Senate in 
the interim between meetings of the Senate; 
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(4) To make decisions or refer to the appropri- 
ate body for decision, items of major importance 
in the Association. 


Section 3. Meetings of the Executive Council 

(a) The Executive Council shall meet at the time 
and place of the national convention and at least one 
other time during the year at such time and place as 
designated by the President. 

(b) The Executive Council must have a quorum 
present consisting of at least one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, not counting the 
Executive Director. 


Article VIII 
Property of the Association 


Section 1. All property of the Association shall be 
subject to the control and management of the 
Executive Council. Upon dissolution of the Associa- 
tion, none of its property shall be distributed to any 
of the members and all of such property shall be 
transferred to such other organization or organiza- 
tions as the Executive Council shall determine to 
have purposes and activities most nearly consonant 
to those of the Association, provided, that such | 
other organization or organizations shall be exempt 
under Section 501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code or corresponding provision of the internal 
revenue laws. 


Article IX 


Committees 

Section 1. Committees of the Association, both 
standing committees and special committees, map 
be created to promote the purposes of the Associa- 
tion and shall consist of members of the Associa 
tion, with their number, jurisdiction, method 0 
selection, and tenure determined in accordance 
with the By-Laws, $ 
SECTION 2. Standing Committees. The Association 
shall have the following standing committees, each 
of which shall perform such functions as may be 
perscribed by the Senate or the Executive Council 
and by this Constitution: i 

(a) Convention. The Convention Committe? 
shall recommend the theme of the annual conver” 
tion, and prepare that aspect of the program bigs) 
is the sole responsibility of the Association. In 4 
dition, it shall be the function of this committee t° 
coordinate the Divisional programs and to provide 
suitable facilities and arrangements for all conven: 
tion meetings. k 

(b) Credentials. The Credentials Committe? 
shall identify and certify eligible members to &™"” 
in the Senate of the Association. 


i 
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(©) Ethics. The Committee on Ethics shall be 
charged with the responsibility of reviewing charges 
against individual members, Divisions or Branches 
in violation of the Code of Ethics of the Associa- 
tion and to make recommendations to the Execu- 
tive Council as set forth in the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Association. 

(d) Executive. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the President, President-elect, the im- 
mediate Past-President with the Treasurer and Ex- 
ecutive Director ex-officio. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall act during the interim when the Ex- 
ecutive Council is not in session. It shall act for 
the Executive Council but within policies estab- 
lished by the Executive Council. 

(e) Finance. The Finance Committee shall con- 
sider long-range fiscal policies affecting the Associa- 
tion, and shall make recommendations regarding 
such policies to the Senate or the Executive Coun- 
| cil, as appropriate. 

(f) Membership. The Membership Committee 
shall be responsible for the major membership 
work of the Association and for the coordination of 
membership activities of the Association. 

(g) Nomination and Election Committee. The 
Nomination and Election Committee shall be 
charged with conducting fair nomination and elec- 
ae procedures for electing officers of the Associa- 

tion, 

(h) Professional 
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Preparation and Standards. 
_ The Professional Preparation and Standards Com- 
stee; shall be responsible for recommending 
guidelines for the professional preparation of work- 
ers in guidance and personnel work. 
| 04 Publications. The Publications Committee 
A recommend to the Executive Council appro- 
pae action affecting over-all publication policies 
oie Association, and affecting periodicals or 
na publications of the Association and the Divi- 
Ü) Research Awards. The Research Awards 
ii, shall be charged with screening and 
ing see appropriate research activities and mak- 
ae mmendations therefrom for the Research 
granted by the Association. 


Article X 


Branches of the Association 
Section 1, 
: 


2. A Branch of the Association shall be 


autono; 8 
mous in the conduct of its affairs, consistent 
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with this Constitution and the By-Laws of the As- 
sociation. j 
Section 3. A Branch may have its charter revoked 
by the Senate on the recommendation of the Exec- 
utive Council for due cause. 


Article XI 
By-Laws 


Section l. Adoption and Amendment. By-Laws 
consistent with this Constitution shall be adopted 
or amended from time to time by a majority vote 
of those certified representatives present at a meet- 
ing of the Senate. 

Section 2. Proposed Amendments. The By-Laws 
may be amended by either of the following 
methods. 

(a) Amendments submitted to the members of 
the Senate thirty or more days in advance of the 
first meeting of the Senate may be voted upon at 
the first meeting of the Senate. 

(b) Amendments may be proposed at the first 
meeting of the Senate and such proposed amend- 
ments may be voted upon at a subsequent meeting 
of the Senate during the same convention period. 


Article XII 


Amendment of Constitution 
Section 1. Amendment. This Constitution may 
be amended by the affirmative vote, by mail, of at 
least two-thirds of the individual members of the 
Association actually voting. Proposals to amend 
the Constitution may be initiated by the Senate, 
the Executive Council, or an individual member. 
Such proposals must be in writing and, if initiated 
by an individual member, they shall be signed by 
at least 100 individual members in good standing 
of the Association and be delivered to the Presi- 
dent at least 90 days prior to the meeting of the 
Senate at which such proposed amendments are to 
be considered. Copies of such proposed amend- 
ments shall be made available to all members of 
the Association and all members of the Senate at 
least thirty days prior to such meeting of the Sen- 
ate, All proposed amendments shall be considered 
by the Senate and if acted upon favorably by the 
Senate, shall be submitted to vote of the individual 
members of the Association. In the event it is im- 
possible or not feasible, due to an emergency, to 
submit such proposed amendments to the Senate, 
the Executive Council may submit such proposed 
amendments to vote by the individual members, 
put not earlier than thirty days after copies of such 
proposed amendments have been made available 


to all individual members of the Association. 


$21 


Article XIII 


Rules of Order 


Sxcrion 1. Robert’s Rules of Order Revised (by 
Henry Martin Robert) shall govern the proceed- 


By-Laws of the ide 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


Article | 


Names and Purposes 
Section 1. The name of the Association shall be 
employed in connection with all official business 
and activities of the Association. The name of the 
Association shall not be used by organizations or 
agencies without the approval of the Executive 
Council. 


Article II 


Election to Membership and Association 
Dues 

Secrion 1. Membership Committee. The Presi- 
dent of the Association shall appoint at least one 
member from each Division of the Association to 
serve as a Membership Committee and also shall 
appoint one additional member to serve as its 
chairman, 

Section 2. Individual Members. Every eligible 
person desiring to become a member of the Asso- 
ciation shall apply for membership to the Associa- 
tion. A person shall become a member of the As- 
sociation upon election to membership and pay- 
ment of his dues. To remain in good standing, the 
individual member must be elected to member- 
ship in one of the Divisions of the Association 
within one year of his entrance into the Associa- 
tion. During this period of time he shall be desig- 
nated as a Provisional Member. 

Section 3. Special Membership. The Senate, upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Council, 
shall prescribe and establish criteria for special 
membership in the Association. These member- 
ships shall be consistent with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Association. 

Section 4. Emeritus Membership. Members who, 
having reached the age of sixty-five years, and hay- 
ing been a member of at least one Division or its 
antecedent for at least twenty years, may request 
Emeritus Membership under qualifications set 
forth by the Executive Council. Emeritus Mem- 
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ings of the Association not otherwise specified in 
the Constitution and By-Laws. td 
Section 2. The By-Laws of the Association may be 
suspended by a two-thirds vote of those memi 


present at a meeting of the Senate. 4 


bership is granted to an individual by a vote of the | 
Executive Council upon recommendation by @ 
Division. Emeritus Membership carries exemption 
from the payment of dues in APGA and one Divi- 
sion, but retains all the rights and privileges of dues 
paying membership. fe; 
SECTION 5. Severance of Members. Charges of un- 
becoming conduct shall not be entertained against 
a member unless a complaint in writing stating the 
exact nature of the charges is submitted to the 
Committee on Ethics which shall have the power” 
to determine whether the charges shall be dropped 
whether the accused shall be given the opportunity 
to resign, or whether the charge shall be referred to 
the Executive Council for review and possible ac- 
tion. Conviction of a member by a court of com 
petent jurisdiction of a crime involving moral tur 
pitude automatically brings the case, without neces- 
sity of formal complaints, before the Committee on 
Ethics; the member may be dropped by the Execu- 
tive Council without the necessity of a hearing. In 
all other instances, whenever charges are referred to 
the Executive Council, no person shall be drop 
from membership without the benefit of a hearing 
in person, or represented by counsel, and i 
only by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 

cil present at the Council meeting which con: 
the matter. 

Section 6. Amount of Dues P 

(a) Dues for individual members of the ‘Associa 
tion shall be determined by the Executive Co 
and approved by the Senate. 

(b) Upon payment of life membership dues a 
established by the Executive Council and appro% 
by the Senate an individual in good standing in g 
Division is exempted from further dues for life? 4 
APGA and in the Division in which he has the pi 
mary Divisional membership; such persons may © 
designated as Life Subscribers; the number of ie 
Subscribers in any Division shall not exceed 
per cent of the membership of the Division. i 

(c) Dues for special membership classifications i 
the Association shall be determined by the Exec 
tive Council and approved by the Senate. 


pr 
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| 
| (d) An individual member shall become inactive 
for non-payment of his dues within 60 days after 
the date fixed for payment thereof; all inactive 
members shall be automatically reinstated as 
members in good standing upon payment of their 
| dues within six months from such due date. An 
inactive member not paying his dues within said six 
months period shall be automatically dropped 
from the membership roll at the expiration of 
such period. 
Section 7. Dues Payment. All dues shall be paid 
in advance and shall be due and payable on such 
date as may be fixed by the Executive Council. 
Dues in excess of one year may be accepted under 
conditions established by the Executive Council. 
Srction 8. Divisional Dues. Payment of his dues 
to the Association by an individual member shall 
entitle such member to membership in one Divi- 
sion of the Association without additional dues and 
shall also entitle such member to membership 
injone or more additional Divisions of the Associa- 
tion upon payment of additional dues, as estab- 
lished by the Executive Council and approved by 
ț the Senate, for each Division in which membership 
is desired, 
Section 9, Allocation of Dues. The Executive 
Council shall, by affirmative vote of a majority of 
its members, allocate among the Divisions portions 
of the membership dues collected by the Associa- 
tion, in such proportions as the Executive Council 
g aay. deem Proper, after provision for payment of 
the obligations and expenses of the Association. 


Article III 
Divisions 
i lii Formation of Divisions. Groups desir- 
iia Division status shall initiate their intent 
leh the office of the Executive Director. Appli- 
R ae for Divisional status must have approval of 
$ ajority of the Executive Council and of the 
oe of the Association. 
k R 
hon: Bs Petition for Division Status. Any 
re ) 100 or more individual members of the 
os se having a common professional interest 
ition the Senat issi i 
a Division, e for permission to organize 
SECTI ilis 
E 3. Filing of Audit. At the end of each 
in cae each Division shall file an annual audit 
X€cutive Office of the Association. 


Article IV 


Conventions 


Stori 

bility fe l. Convention Site and Date. Responsi- 

REE establishing the site and date of the As- 
n convention shall be that of the Executive 
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Council. The duly appointed Convention Com- 
mittee shall execute the plans of the convention 
with the approval of the Executive Council. 


Article V 


The Senate 


Secrion 1. Business at Hand, The Senate shall 
receive at its convocation the reports of the officers, 
Executive Director, standing and special com- 
mittees as specified by the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Association. Appropriate legislative ac- 
tion will take place as determined by a majority 
vote of the Senate. 

Srction 2. Business from the Floor, Any delegate 
may present business for Senate consideration. 


Article VI 


Officers of the Association 


Section 1. Election of Officers. The procedures 
for election of officers shall be: 

(a) Nomination and Election. Each Division of 
the Association shall designate one of its members 
to act as its representative on the Nomination and 
Election Committee of the Association. The com- 
mittee shall be composed of such representatives 
and a chairman who shall be appointed by the 
President of the Association. 

(b) Nominations. The Nominating Committee 
shall canvass by mail the individual members, of 
the Association for nominations to the elective of- 
fices of the Association and, guided thereby, shall 
prepare a slate containing not less than two nor 
more than three names for each office. The Nom- 
inations Committee shall place on the ballot the 
names of at least the two eligible individuals who 
have received the highest number of nominating 
votes, if they are willing to serve. 

(c) Elections. The Nominating Committee shall 
conduct the election of officers by secret ballot, 
mailed to the individual members of the Associa- 
tion not later than February 1 in the election year. 
The Nomination and Election Committee shall 
canvass the returns of each election and shall cer- 
tify to the Executive Council the results of such 
election not later than March 15 of the election 
year. Candidates shall be notified of the outcome 
of their candidacy, and the election schedule shall 
be adjusted so that this notification may take place 
at least two weeks prior to the opening of the na- 
tional convention. 

(d) Taking of Office. The results of each elec- 
tion shall be announced and the new officers shall 
take office at the end of the terms of their prede- 
cessors in office which shall be on May 1 of each 


year. 
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sequent approval of the Executive Council and a 
majority of the Senate for Branch status in the As- 
sociation. The prospective Branch shall be com- 
posed of twenty-five Association members as a 
minimum. 

Srcron 2. A Constitution and By-Laws in harmony 
with the national Association’s Constitution and 
By-Laws, and a list of officers and members of the 
proposed Branch and their occupational titles, shall 
accompany the application for a charter. 

Srction 3. Each Branch officer shall be a member 
of the Association. (This will become effective May 
1, 1963.) 

Secron 4. The Executive Director shall submit the 
application and proposed Constitution and By-Laws 
to the Executive Council for action. Tentative ap- 
proval by the Executive Council will allow the 
Branch to plan its activities until the charter is 
ratified at the next meeting of the Senate. 

Section 5. Amendments to any Branch Constitution 
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shall be reported within thirty days to the Executive 
Director for approval by the Executive Council of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 

Section 6. A Branch shall collect its own fees and 
have entire management and control of funds to be 
expended for local purposes. 

Section 7. Each Branch shall transmit to the Execu- 
tive Director of the Association the names of its 
officers within thirty days of their election or ap- 
pointment. Between March 1 and May 1 of each 
year, the secretary of the Branch shall send to the 
Executive Director an annual report of the activities 
and status of the Branch, including a complete list 
of the members. 

Section 8. A Branch may have its charter revoked 
by the Senate on the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council if it fails to maintain suitable activ- 
ities and/or a reasonable number of members in 
good standing of the American Personnel and Guid- 

ance Association. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 


NEW APGA MEMBERS 
and 
NEW JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


do you have your copy of 


BASIC APPROACHES 
TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


This reprint booklet of eight articles from The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal is of interest to everyone concerned with positive mental 
health. Providing valuable insights into the rapidly expanding area 
of mental health practice, this 68-page booklet describes: 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of 
Maryland 

The Human Relations Program at the State University of lowa 

The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foun- 
dation 

A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School 

The Forest Hill Village “Human Relations Classes” 

Teacher Education at Bank Street College 


this booklet can serve as 


a text for future teachers and counselors . a text for in-service training 
a focal point for faculty discussion . important PTA program material 
stimulating reading for everyone concerned about 
mental health in our nation’s schools 


single copies $.50; orders of 10 or more receive a 10 per cent discount from 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
Sy 1961 
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The American Personnel and Guidance Association 


announces the 1962 


NANCY C. WIMMER PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE AWARD 


for outstanding initiative, creativeness, 
or leadership in establishing, developing, 
or improving guidance and counseling 


practices in schools and industry in America 


This award of $1,000 is made annually by APGA to someone carrying into 
practice the ideals for which Nancy C. Wimmer stood. The person desig- 
nated by the Award Committee as winner of the $1,000, as well as the per- 
son or persons selected for Honorable Mention, will be announced at the 
next APGA Convention in Chicago, Illinois. 


Procedures: 
e Obtain nominations forms from the APGA Headquarters office or from 
the President of your Branch. 


e Fill in the form and attach supporting data for the person and prac- 
tice you are nominating. 


e Send this material for evaluation by the Award Committee to the 
APGA Headquarters office by January 15, 1962. Address to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 


ait Personnel and Guidance Jours 


Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Association for Counselor Education ‘and 
vision, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, American 
hool Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


t: Epwarp C. Roxper, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

dent-Elect: C. C. DunsmMoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Educational Services Center, 
6 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 

President: Danie D. Fever, Chairman, Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
ifornia 

rer: Froyo C. Cummunes, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge Avenue, 
anston, Illinois 

feBlect: Gar F. FarweLL, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
dison, Wisconsin 

tive Director: Antxur A. Hrrcacock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

ral Counsel; Antuur B. Hanson, 803 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


i MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


N W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California, President-Elect 
gO, Caruin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, cH aay ee SPATE 

fARoLD F. Corrincuam, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, President-Elect, NVGA 

Vintiam G. Crato, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 

Wersity, Stanford, California, President, ACPA Va G, 3 i r 

fitus E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, 111 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota, President, ACES ? Res 

WENE D. Harner, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 

S Florida, President-Elect, ACPA P 

Mavis L. Hormes, Associate Dean of Students, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, President-Elect, SPATE 

lunar W. Houonron, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department, Albany, New York, 
President-Elect, ACES REPA e Mo LS 

„H. Lorguist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President, DRC F Maryladd 

oe W. yrn, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 106 Bloomsbury Avenue, Baltimore 28, Maryland, 
ident, ASCA 

it H. Parrerson, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President-Elect, DRC 

N Woop, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. Ss. 
tment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Thomas M. oon, Director of Counselin, 
Ue AAT oie land, College Park, Marylan' 
Finance: Harold S. Logan, Vice President for College Re- 

Coordi lations and Development of Education Funds, Inc., 
cl Cordinator: Emerson Coyle, Psychologist, Brook- Household Finance Corporation, 3200 Prudential Plaza, 
ollege, Brooklyn 10, New York Chicago, Ilinois | 
ings and Grounds: Don D. Twiford, Office of Educa- International Relations: Dorothy J. Lipp, Dean of Women, 


Eanes, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 

Mulding, 7th and D streets, S.W., Washington 25, D.C. _ Pennsylvania 

i ee 2 isory: Robert H. Shaffer, Dean of Students, 
ution: Anthony C. Riccio, Associate Professor Lone Rene ee Bloomington, Indiana 


Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, hersbip: Gale Oleson, Profe , Department of 


Y orth ri 
i Guidance, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebrask 
tition and Program: Convention Coordinator (Chait- Nominations and Elections: Danicl D. Feder, Chairman 
Guia: Committee): Floyd C. Cummings, Director Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
Hance Services, Evanston Township High School, California i en 
di ge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Proja Placement: Janc B. Berty, Research Associate aad - 
E inator (Program Chairman): Walter M. Lifton, turer, University of Kansas City, Kansas Sry poe 
Hector of Guidance Publications and Services, Science Professional jas and. Standards: Du. ald A 
ois" Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, buckle, Professor of Education, School of Education, 
lois Boston University, ras Senet Nh, 
tials: Franklin R. Zetan, Dean, School of Educa- Publications: Delmont K. Byrn, Associate Professor of Be 
A> regon State College, Corvallis, Oregon ucation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michig: 


APGA Convention—April 16-19, 1962—Chicago, Illinois 


FEB 1965 
S 
~. A Sequential Guidance Program 
designed for 


VOCATIONAL MATURITY 


Newly available through SRA 


GUIDANCE OBJECTIVES 


Skills 
for col- 
lege and 
work, 
Job adjustment 
and advancement. 


SCHOOL GRADES 


n+ 


Career decisions, 
Need for job facts, 
Skills in selecting jobs or 
further training. 


9-12 


VOCATIONAL MATURITY: A PYRAMID OF DECISIONS AND EXPERIENCES 


“Materials created to help the child go 
through the process of vocational matura- 
tion must be in keeping with the stages 
through which he will pass and the kinds 


changing goals depends on providing + 
broadening experiences. Information on job 
families is made available to broaden hori- 
zons and demonstrate the interrelationship 


of decisions that he will Sface.”* 


SRA Guidance Materials are designed to 
relate the student's developing self-concept 
with realistic objectives. The approach con- 
siders self-concept as related critically to 
occupational aims. It also recognizes that 


*From Whereis the Guidance Movement Heading? 


and Services, Science Research Associates, Inc. Fo: 
Professorships at N.Y.U., U.S.C, and Boston Univers 


ka 


between jobs. Collectively, the Materials 
comprise a continuing program which cor- 
-relates guidance goals with school programs, 
from elementary grades through college 
levels. The program develops logically and 
consistently, Occupations are described in 
an interesting and understandable manner 
and are presented in an unbiased fashion. 


” by Walter M. Lifton, Director, Guidance Publications 
rmerly Professor, University of Illinois; also visiting 
sity. A copy of this reprint will be sent on your request. 
For full information on materials at each level, write 
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in the modern school 


1 ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
by William B. Castetter, University of Pennsylvania 


This text treats both the personal and impersonal aspects of school administration 
in the process of providing a conceptual framework for dealing with school per- 
sonnel problems. The author provides a thorough examination of the selection 
and training of personnel, and an analysis of the problems involved in maintaining 
and improving service. The text is organized around three groups of school 
personnel—administrative, instructional and non-instructional, and includes 
much material from the latest research studies, 

February, 1962 


2 CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT: A Study of Child 

Psychology 

by Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College, and Alice Crow, formerly of Brooklyn 
College 

The focal point of this functional approach to mental, emotional and social de- 
velopment in the normal child is the integration of learning. It applies concepts 
drawn from other areas of psychology to the study of a child’s adjustment to 
life situations. It illustrates the relation between physical and environmental 
factors, and the interrelation of experiences from various stages of development. 
Comparative studies of deviation from normal behavior, interesting projects, and 


numerous study questions highlight each discussion, 
D pi December, 1961 


3 PROBLEMS IN COUNSELING: A Case Study Approach 
by James F. Adams, Temple University 


The twenty-seven cases in this book represent practical problems encountered by 
workers in educational, vocational and personal counseling. Most of the cases 
concern the problems of young adults, and several different techniques are used to 
approach them, ranging from extreme directivism to non-directivism, Discussion 
sections follow each case, and there is a concluding discussion on the role of the 
counselor and the ethical problems he must face in his work. 

January, 1962 


GIFTED CHILDREN: Their Psychology and Education 
by Maurice F. Freehill, Western Washington College of Education 


A detailed treatment of the psychological and educational principles appropriate 
to gifted children is presented in this distinguished new text. It stresses the 
integral relation between gifted education and the total educational system, By 
emphasizing the typically gifted child, the author has achieved great flexibility in 
meeting individual differences and applicability to a wide range of teaching situa- 


a 1961, 412 pages, $5.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
$29 
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Three Important Guidance Texts 


The Work of the Counselor 
Second Edition 
By Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon 


Just published. The second edition of this widely used text develops 
a more explicit theoretical approach, clearly differentiating counseling 
from psychotherapy on the one hand and from education on the other. 
After a discussion of general interview principles, various special types 
of interviews suited to different stages of the counseling process and 
different types of cases are considered. Other skills needed to support 
the basic interview are discussed: diagnostic thinking, test interpreta- 
tion, and information giving. Research summaries at the ends of the 
chapters have been brought completely up-to-date in this edition. 

344 pages 


Using Tests in Counseling 
By Leo Goldman, Brooklyn College 


Devoted entirely to the use of tests in counseling, this text emphasizes 
counseling that involves educational and vocational planning and adjust- 
ment. Assuming the student has a knowledge of elementary statistics 
and the basic principles of tests and measurements, the book brings to- 
gether material on the selection of tests, the psychology of test-taking, 
the interpretation of test results, and the communication of these 
results to the counselees and other interested persons. Ample illustra- 
tive material, including eight case studies of elementary school, high 
school, and college students, is provided. 480 pages, illustrated 


The Guidance Funetion in Education 
By Percival W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 


This is a basic text designed to introduce all school workers to the 
function and program of guidance. The author takes the position that 
guidance is a function to be performed on all levels—from elementary 
school through college—and by everyone concerned with the education 
program; rather than just the dean or the counselor alone. The book 

t defines the guidance function and then analyzes the guidance 
program and explains how each feature of this program is related to 
one or more of the aspects of the total guidance function. 600 pages 
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POPULATION CHANGES BY STATES: 1950 TO 1960 


In general: Bureau of Census has provided preliminary esti- 
mates of population changes for resident civilians of states 
during past decade. These estimates will be revised in 1962 or 
1963 on basis of additional data which will become available. 
Population change among various states represents combination of 
natural increase (excess of births over deaths) and net migration 

All show natural increase: All states had excess of births 
over deaths, but 27 states and D. C. lost population through net 
out-migration. Contribution of net immigration to national growtl 
during decade was relatively minor, representing less than 10 per 
cent of total population change. Therefore, net in-migration for 
states largely represents a redistribution of population among 
states rather than an influx of immigrants. Because of large 
natural increase throughout nation during last decade, however, 
most states gained in population, and only three states (West 
Virginia, Arkansas, and Mississippi) and District of Columbia lost 
population. There was relatively little variation from state to 
state in rate of natural increase. Forty-two states and D. C. 
had rate of natural increase falling between 14 and 21 per cent of 
their 1950 population. Rate of natural increase was relatively 
higher in states of Deep South and in Mountain States; it was 
consistently low in all of Northeast. 

Range of net migration: Range of net migration rates was 
much greater than range of natural increase rates—from net out- 
migration of 22.7 per cent of 1950 population for Arkansas to net 
in-migration of 58.3 per cent for Florida. Ten States had net 
migration gains in excess of 10 per cent, whereas same number 
showed net losses of 10 per cent or more. In past decade, mi- — 
grants have tended to leave Deep South, Great Plains, Appala- b 
chians, and Northern New England. They have moved to mid—Atlantie 
seaboard, Pacific Coast, Southwest, Florida, Alaska, and, to 
small extent, Great Lakes area. 

Changes over two decades: Although Pacific States con- 
tinued to gain heavily by migration, there was significant de- 
cline in rate from previous decade. Net migration to these 
states dropped from +52.9 per cent of base population in 1940- 


1950 decade to +21.8 per cent in 1950-1960 decade. Migration to 
‘fountain States, on other hand, increased. Rate rose from +4.0 
per cent to +11.0 per cent. For most of rest of nation, pattern 
of migration did not change greatly between decades, with notable 
exception of Florida, where net migration rate rose from +30.4 

| per cent to +58.3 per cent. There was shift towards out-migra— 
| tion in some states of upper South. Net migration for Virginia 

| dropped from +6.3 per cent to +0.4 per cent. For District of 

| Columbia, it dropped from +7.4 per cent to —19.7 per cent. An- 
other important shift—in the other direction—came in Oklahoma, 
Bere net migration rate went from —18.6 per cent to —9.8 per 
cent. 


EARNING OF SCIENTISTS 


Nature of study: In May, 1960, National Register of Scien- 
tific and Technical personnel undertook to obtain current infor- 
mation on professional and economic characteristics of U. S. 
scientists. Tabulations included information given by 112,432 
Scientists employed full time in professional scientific work. 
They were asked to give to nearest thousand dollars basic annual 
Salary rates associated with their principal professional employ- 
ment as of January 1, 1960, as well as their gross 1959 pro- 
fessional incomes. Median salary reported for 1960 was $9,000 
and represents increase of $1,100 over median annual salary of 
| $7,900 reported to National Register during 1956-1958. Gross 
| income data for 1959 reveals average increment of about $1,000 
Over median salaries reported for 1960 by these registered scien- 
tists. Additional income may be due for most part to supple- 
|tentary employment, royalties, consulting fees, honoraria, etc. 
Earnings by field: Medical sciences is field in which 
| highest median gross income was reported—$14, 000. Physics and 
Chemical engineering were second, each with $11,000. Scientists 
in agricultural sciences reported lowest—$7,000 for both 1959 
‘income and 1960 median salary. 

Earnings by type of employer: Scientists in private em- 
Ployment, industry, or nonprofit organizations were best paid, 
With median 1959 gross income and 1960 salary both at $10,000. 

Th most fields, registrants employed in industry or business or 
Self-employed had higher earnings than those employed by non=- — 
Profit organizations, such as philanthropic foundations and pri- 
Vate health agencies. Earnings of federal government scientists 
averaged $1,000 higher than those employed by state, local, and 
other (such as international agencies) governmental organizations. 

Further information is contained in Scientific Manpower 
Bulletin No. 14, published by National Science Foundation, 
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The Outlook for the Skilled Worker 
in the United States: 


Implications for Guidance and Counseling 


[= Unirep States today has about eight 
and one-half million employed craftsmen 
and foremen—the skilled sector of this coun- 
try’s manpower resources. They range 
from the biggest group of all, workers in 
the building trades, to mechanics and re- 
pairmen, to foremen and skilled metal- 
workers, to relatively small but highly criti- 
cal occupations such as patternmakers and 
wire weavers. 

What distinguishes this group is the high 
skill content of its jobs and the strategic role 
it plays in the over-all manpower posture of 
the nation. Accounting for about one out 
of every eight members of the labor force, 
skilled workers erect and put into place 
buildings, plants, and equipment; they 
make the models, dies, tools, and patterns 
necessary before the rest of the work force 
can produce a myriad of items; they keep in 
repair the equipment of business, industry, 
farms, and homes; they are the production 
workers in such industries as printing and 
machinery; and they are the foremen who 
supervise and train a substantial proportion 
of industrial workers. 

The proportion of the American labor 
force which is skilled has remained remark- 
ably stable during the 20th century. While 
most, if not all, of the rest of the broad oc- 
cupational groups changed their propor- 
tions to the total work force in a very sub- 
stantial way, the craftsmen throughout this 
century have accounted for somewhere be- 
tween one in eight and one in nine of all 
employed workers. Here is the story for the 
manual worker since 1900: 


Szymour L. WoLrBEIN is Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Per Cent of Working Population 
in Manual Occupations 


Semi-skilled Unskilled 


Skilled (Operatives (Laborers, 
All (Craftsmen and Except 
Manual and Kindred Farmand 
Workers, Foremen), Workers), Mine), 
% % % % 
1900 36 11 13 12 
1930 40 13 16 11 
1950 41 14 20 7 
1960 37 13 19 5 
1970 36 13 18 5 


In contrast to the relatively small changes 
in the proportion of the skilled worker to 
the total work force, there has been 4 
marked increase among semi-skilled opera 
tives on the one hand, and a drastic decline 
in the proportions in the unskilled trades 
on the other—all of these symptomatic, 0 
course, of the technological revolution 
which has taken place since the turn of the 
century. 

This relative stability in the skilled sector 
of the labor force underscores the continue 
importance of this group in the long ru 
in peace and war, in prosperity and depres 
sion. But it should not mask the very great 
changes which took place within the skille 
group itself. 

Back in 1900, six skilled occupations (€ 
gravers, locomotive engineers, brickmasons, 
blacksmiths and forgemen, metal molders, 
and shoemakers) loomed so important M 
American industry that they accounted for 
one out of every four of the skilled wo” 
force in this country; today the proportion 
is down to about one in 20. 

Back in 1900, another six skilled occuP® 
tions (carpenters, mechanics and repai 
men, cranemen ‘and stationary engine": 
plumbers, electricians and telegraph 2” 
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telephone linemen) comprised a little less 
than two out of every five skilled workers; 
today, it is estimated that the figure is closer 
to two out of every three. 

Change, therefore, has been an important 
dimension in the occupational structure of 
the crafts and this is one of the major facets 
of our story—and one which is of overrid- 

ing importance to the guidance and coun- 
seling field, as we will indicate later on. 


Outlook for Skilled Workers 


Against this background, what can we say 
of the outlook for the skilled worker during 
the current decade? 

The first—and perhaps most important— 
fact is that the demand for craftsmen is 
expected to go up more rapidly in this 
decade than for any period since World 
War Il. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Projects a net increase of 2.3 millions in 
skilled workers from 1960 to 1970. 
<, But this is not the whole story. An addi- 
tional 2.7 million skilled personnel are ex- 
Pected to fall out of the labor force owing 
to deaths, retirements, transfers to other oc- 
‘uations, etc. This means that an addi- 
tional five million skilled workers must be 
Wained during this decade to achieve the 
leg we need. Here is a summary of the 
960-1970 picture: 


(Millions) 


Needed number of skilled workers pro- 
Jected for 1970. 


Estimated net growth 1960-1970. .... 2.3 
Ses from skilled occupations, 1960- 
1970: 
Transfers out of skilled work........ 1.0 
caths and retirements... .......++: 1.7 
4 2T 
Stal number needed to be trained 1960- 
1970 5.0 


I 
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Occupations within the skilled crafts will 
vary, of course, in their rate of growth dur- 
ing this decade. In general, repair and me- 
chanic occupations as well as such groups 
as construction machinery operators are ex- 
pected to grow at a much higher rate than 
the national average of about 20 per cent, 
while others such as locomotive engineers 
and blacksmiths are expected to show an 
actual decline. The detailed picture can 
be obtained from the Occupational Outlook 
materials of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The demand for skilled workers—as is 
true practically across the occupational 
structure—has another dimension besides 
the one of sheer numbers. What we will be 
seeing during the 1960's, as indeed we al- 
ready are seeing, is an added emphasis on 
the quality of training and the quality of 
performance in the skilled crafts. Back in 
1950 about 60 per cent of the men working 
in skilled occupations did not have a high 
school education; today, a majority (about 
52 per cent) of those going into this work 
do have a high school diploma; in fact, 10 
per cent of them have some college educa- 
tion, but this may very well be a harbinger 
of a bigger increase to come, as we will see 
a little later on. 


Supply of Skilled Personnel 


Where will all of these increases come 
from? 

In trying to answer this question, three of 
the basic benchmarks concerning our popu- 
lation and labor force growth need to be 


known. 
In the first place, the needs for craftsmen. 


are expected to exceed both over-all popula- 
tion growth and the increase in the size of 
the male labor force. The male population 
of the United States is expected to go up by 
about 15 per cent; male workers are ex- 
pected to increase by about the same per- 
centage; but the numbers of craftsmen, over- 
whelmingly male, of course, are expected to 
rise by about 25 per cent. 

Secondly, the age profile of the male labor 
force during the 1960's also presents a prob- 
lem in terms of the subject we are discuss- 
ing. Thus, we know that about 50 per cent 
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of all our skilled workers are between the 
ages of 25 and 44. Yet, during the decade 
of the 1960’s this age group among the men 
will go up by only four per cent. In fact, 
in the central age group 35-44, the sector of 
our labor force from which we usually ex- 
pect to draw our more experienced, mature, 
skilled people, there will actually be a de- 
cline of 400,000 workers between 1960 and 
1970. 

Thirdly, it is important to note that the 
pool of talent available for the supply of 
skilled personnel is also more limited today 
than it has been for any period in the past, 
and the expectations are that this condi- 
tion will prevail during the 1960's. The in- 
creasing (and necessary and desirable) em- 
phasis on an academic career and college 
education to meet the job needs of the fu- 
ture has had an important impact on the 
supply of talent for the manual trades: 
The proportion of persons of college age en- 
rolled in institutions of higher learning is 
now almost 10 times as high (close to. 40 
per cent) as it was at the turn of the century. 

Without in any way downgrading the 
need for college-trained personnel, it is im- 
portant at the same time to emphasize and 
underscore the need for manually-trained 
personnel as well. In view of the necessary 
and desirable increase in the numbers and 
proportions going on to college, it is evident 
that the pool of talent available from which 
we can draw on for our supply of skilled 
personnel is that much more circumscribed. 

It is instructive, in this connection, to see 

the British experience in this field. The 
Education Act of 1944 in that country, 
which enabled the more able boys from 
working class families to take advanced ed- 
ucation, has apparently adversely affected 
the quality and quantity of workers now be- 
ing trained in the skilled crafts [7]. 

These three points—the anticipated accel- 
erated demand for skilled personnel, the 
unique manpower trends of this decade 
with an actual decline in the number of 
males available in the critical age group 
385-44, and the diminishing pool of talent 
available for the skilled trades—add up to 
important constraints which have to be 
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taken into account in our efforts to 
the numbers and kind of training of 
for the crafts. 


Education and Training for Skills 


We now inevitably come to the q 
of how the skilled worker gets to be tra 
This question cannot be answered | 
rately at the present time since data sit 
are not available in this field. Thes 
trades fill their demands from a vari 
sources: formal and informal trainin 
industry; vocational training at the 
ary school level; training in the 2 
forces; and, of course, by “picking up’ 
trade by moying from job to job a 
serving skilled men perform on the jol 

The key quantitative source of i 
tion in this field relates to programs ini 
ing registered apprentices. Completio! 
these programs are nowhere near the 
rent or prospectively required entries 
these fields. For example, calendar 
1959 saw only about 32,000 completio 
registered apprenticeship programs whi 
had about eight and one-half million 
ployed craftsmen. At this rate, the m 
of completions are not even sufficient 
place the estimated number of skill 
workers who leave their trades each 
because of death or retirement. 

There is, of course, a considerable 
in the proportions of persons trai 
the crafts through apprenticeship. 
inary estimates prepared by the Bure 
Labor Statistics indicate that only a 
percentage of skilled craftsmen are 
ing trained in apprenticeship p 
over-all. Perhaps between one-fourth 4 
one-third of our requirements are | 
met through all kinds of apprentic 
training in such occupations as brickm: 
electricians, plumbers and pipefitters, 
tool and die makers. The proportion @F 
parently is closer to around 10 per centim 
such occupations as all-around mach 
and job setters, airplane mechanics 
carpenters—and is eyen well below thi 
such trades as auto mechanics, power g 
men, etc. [4], 

In a real and meaningful way, 
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“prenticeship programs in this country offer 
‘the broadest kind of training needed for 
the job world of the 1960’s and the Labor 
Department intends to take steps in the im- 
mediate future to move this program ahead, 
in cooperation with labor and management. 

Apprenticeship training, however, will 
not fill all of our job needs in the skilled 
crafts. Vocational training—especially at 
the secondary school level—is and will be a 
major supplier of our needs. We can en- 
hance these programs, too, and relate them 
more closely to our changing occupational 
and industrial structure. As the President 


` has indicated in his message on education, 


this area will be receiving additional atten- 
tion, too. 

Industry and business, of course, also 
have a critical role to play here, not only in 
the cooperation they have given and will 
give to programs of vocational education 
and apprenticeship, but also in the very im- 
portant area of on-the-job training. 


Guidance and Counseling Implications 


Against this brief background, what are 
the implications for education in general, 
for guidance and counseling in particular? 

1. We have a problem of sheer numbers: 
As our Department has already indicated [3] 
We are faced with the prospect of 26 million 


| 
_ Pew young workers coming into the Ameri- 


can labor force during the current decade— 
40 per cent more than during the 1950's. 
This is both a challenge and an enormous 
Opportunity. Should we move ahead to 
_ high levels of economic activity and employ- 
Ment, then we can look forward to employ- 
ing all of these young persons with their tal- 
ents, skills, and aptitudes to a point of eco- 
nomic growth never before attained in this 
Country. It should already be evident that 
the skilled worker is bound to play a pivotal 
Tole in this connection. 

2. We have a problem of quality, too: 
Numbers alone will not meet the challenges 
of the current decade. We need quality 
Performance and talent up and down and 
across the occupational structure. Two 
Steps are needed here: First, to motivate 
T young people to endow themselves with 

€ maximum amount of training and skill 
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development of which they are capable. 
And second, to provide them with the 
means for achieving this kind of training at 
all levels of the educational ladder. 

3. The juxtaposition of these two factors 
of quantity and quality is underscored by 
another dimension: The problem of 
change, especially under the impact of au- 
tomation and technological developments, 
The implications of technological change 
are enormous, not only for the current sit- 
uation—they present us with some of the 
most intractable problems of unemploy- 
ment today—but they foreshadow major 
problems for the immediate future as well. 
Just the past dozen-odd years of the post- 
World War II period have seen dramatic 
changes where some job fields have already 
declined significantly, while others have 
taken on added importance and still others 
have appeared for the first time. In the 
physical sciences alone we now need people 
in fields which were at their very genesis or 
completely unknown a short decade and a 
half ago: data telemetry, micro-miniaturi- 
zation, transitorized circuitry, etc., etc. 

4. Changing technology has also had im- 
portant effects on many skilled occupations 
within the craftsmen group. Illustrative of 
the impact of technology are the cases of the 
blacksmiths, where employment fell from 
230,000 a half century ago to only about 
40,000 now; the glass blower (under the im- 
pact of the automatic glass blowing ma- 
chine); and the hand cigar maker as well as 
the cooper. 

On the other hand, technological changes 
have favorably affected other skilled occu- 
pations. One example is that of the tool and 
die maker whose employment rose when the 
metalworking industries shifted to mass 
production methods. More tool and die 
makers were needed to make the cutting 
tools, holding devices, and dies, which were 
necessary for producing metal parts in large 
quantities. 

Since the turn of the century, mechaniza- 
tion and new inventions have also created 
many new skilled and specialized occupa- 
tions, for example: automobile, airplane, 
and diesel mechanic; electrical appliance 
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serviceman; instrument repairman; tele- 
phone equipment installer; and operating 
engineer (construction machinery opera- 
tor). Some of the new occupations have 
grown enormously, for example, about 
750,000 auto mechanics are currently em- 
ployed, more than double the number em- 
ployed a quarter of a century ago. 

The rapid growth in the use of instru- 
ments as auxiliary equipment for measur- 
ing, recording, analysis, and control of in- 
dustrial processes has led to the growing em- 
ployment of workers who can install, 
repair, and maintain instruments. They 
are expected to grow rapidly in the next 
decade. 

Those of us interested in the field of 
manpower are now watching with great in- 
terest the development of a technological 
change which may have considerable im- 
pact on both the employment of machin- 
ing workers and the skill content of their 
jobs. This technological break-through, 
known as the numerical control of machine 
tools, involves the following sequence of op- 
erations: Engineers or draftsmen translate 
part dimensions, tolerances, cutter shapes, 
and sizes, cutting paths and sequence, and 
other data into numbers. The data are 
then punched on tapes or cards which are 
inserted into electronic devices which auto- 
matically operate the machine tool. The 
machine tool operator installs the tool, in- 
serts and removes the work piece, and 
changes the tapes or cards. 

Although it is too early to measure the ef- 
fect of this technological development, the 
widespread introduction of the numerical 
control of machine tools could have a sig- 
nificant effect on the employment of the 
more than one million machining workers, 

The need for raising the skill content of 
some crafts to meet the requirements of a 
rapidly changing technological age is also 
illustrated in recent applications of atomic 
energy technology to peacetime uses. Craft 
jobs found in this activity are similar to 
those found in related chemical, metal- 

working, and construction industries. 
However, skill specifications and perform- 
ance standards are more exacting in the 
manufacture, installation, and maintenance 
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of material and equipment which may be 
subject to radiation contamination, Thus, 
more exacting work and the development 
of special methods for handling and work 
ing with atomic materials and equipment 
are required to provide adequate leak-proof 
fittings to shield workers from atomic radia- 
tion. Plumbers, pipefitters, machinists, 
millwrights, boilermakers, electricians, and 
welders are particularly affected by special 
requirements in atomic reactor construction 
and maintenance. Both industry and labor 
are moving to train and retrain workers in 
these fields to meet the new job demands. 

5. More and more, therefore, education 
and training will have this prime function 
to perform: to help the young person with- 
stand the changes that are bound to occur 
in the relationships between what he learns 
and gets trained for and what he will be 
called upon to do during his working life. 
This inevitably calls for a breadth of train- 
ing which will endow the person with the 
flexibility, the maneuverability and adapta- 
bility he will urgently need to meet the 
changing job needs of our economy—again 
under the impact of technological changes 
[2]. 

This applies just as much to the mature 
worker, with a number of years of working 
life already behind him, who finds himself 
out of work for a long period of time be- 
cause of structural changes which have 
occurred in our economy and which affect 
the area or the industry (or, indeed, both) 
in which he works. This underscores the 
importance of provisions for the retraining 
and re-skilling of these workers, so they can 
get a fresh start toward fitting themselves 
again to the new occupational and indus- 
trial patterns emerging in this country. 

Most of us also are now familiar with the 
developments which have caused a marked 
change in our industrial and occupational 
structure and which have moved us in the 
direction of a much bigger growth in the 
service-producing industries and white- 
collar jobs and a comparatively smaller 
growth for the goods-producing industries 
and manual occupations. 

All in all, this has meant a gradual up- 
grading in the level of education and skill of 
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working population, with particular 
professional occupations. At least 
ich emphasis must also be given to a 
which is also of strategic importance 
ur labor force, where more than average 
h is expected during the current dec- 
‘ade and education and training needs are 
also * ry urgent. These are the skilled 
“Gafts and trades in this country which are 
subject of this paper. 

At is of major importance that guidance 
counseling personnel familiarize them- 
selves with the story on the skilled worker— 
especially in terms of this decade’s needs for 
“people in this field. It is important for 
them to know and impart the fact that crafts 
Teptesent one of the best job fields for young 


ese occupations rank near the top of 
e carnings scale, About three out of every 
it who are employed are year-round full- 
€ workers; they enjoy greater than aver- 
job security; their unemployment rate 
Honly half that of the unskilled workers! 
_ The importance of skill in relation to un- 
employment was strikingly confirmed by our 
‘studies of the insured unemployed last sum- 
mer (May to August, 1960). During this 
od of time, workers in metalworking in- 
trics rose from 15 to 22 per cent of all 
sired unemployed men. Between those 
ates, the number of unskilled among 
insured unemployed men in this sector 
se 95 per cent; the number of semi-skilled 


We are particularly concerned to find 
at out of the 26 million new young work- 
We expect during the 1960’s—fully seven 
‘one-half million will not have gradu- 
ted from high school. The high school 
pout makes relatively the biggest contri- 
on to our current unemployment fig- 
ith jobless rates as high as 30 per 
Needless to say, his prognosis in the 
Market of the future is negative in- 
» Even when employed, the dropout 
the low-paying jobs down at the bottom 
€ Occupational ladder. 
@ny—if not most—of these young people 
Ve neither the predilection for nor the 
mde for the academic, college-prepara- 
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tory courses of training. But a very big 
group is composed of manually-talented 
boys for whom meaningful courses of in- 
struction in the vocational area would make 
the difference between dropping out of 
school and achieving a high school diploma. 
Here is an opportunity to build meaningful 
pathways which will help the young person » 
realize his potential and at the same time 
help fill our needs for skilled personnel. 

By the same token, it is time for all of us 

to help endow the craftsman with the stat- 
ure and status he deserves. Too often, the 
young person pursuing a non-academic 
course, preparing himself for a trade, is con- 
sidered to be at the bottom of the totem 
pole, down in the ranks of the untalented, 
This happens to be literally untrue. The 
skills and aptitudes may be different from 
those of professional or other personnel, but 
they can be just as difficult to acquire, just 
as complex in their concepts and techniques, 
and they are just as strategic to the growth 
of our economy. 

We now have in preparation in our De- 
partment a major study of the needs and 
resources in the skilled trades which we will 
use to communicate and to promote knowl- 
edge of these facts throughout the country. 
And as has been indicated, through the La- 
bor Department itself in our Apprenticeship 
and Training program and in cooperation 
with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and others in the area of voca- 
tional education, we hope to accelerate and 
improve the training in this field. 

But in the final analysis, the message on 
the skilled worker in this country has to be 
imparted at the level of ongoing educational 
and guidance and counseling activities, 
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Changes in Client Preferences 


EDWARD POHLMAN 


LIENTs bring to counseling their own 
C preferences about counselor actions. 
These preferences are often substantially 
different from counselor preference and 
practice [2, 8]. By the end of counseling, 
have client tastes been significantly changed, 
perhaps to get closer to what counselors did 
in counseling? Are there still definite differ- 
ences between client and counselor prefer- 
ences? 

Answers to these questions would be use- 
ful to the counselor, whether he chooses to 
be guided by client desires [2] or not [4]. A 
few studies of specific client preferences 
were cited by Pohlman and Robinson [5] 
in the report of their own study; only one 
[3] bore on changes in preferences. ‘That 
study failed to find the changes predicted; 
Holt felt her hypothesis might not have 
been adequately tested. 

Warman’s [8] findings hint that client 
tastes may get closer during counseling to 
those of counselors, Even afterwards, cli- 
ents and counselors had different ideas 
about the appropriateness of various discus- 
sion areas. 

Studies of changes in client expectancies 
[e.g., 1] do not tell us about changes in cli- 
ent preferences. For example, clients may 
learn what to expect in counseling but not 
like what they have learned to expect. 


Method 


The present study involved the introduc- 
tory counseling practicum at the Ohio State 
University, which draws clients from the 
“how-to-study” course [6]. All 11 counselors 
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During Counseling 


and 38 of the 39 clients who completed the 
spring quarter of 1960 participated. One of 
the four hypotheses called for a control 
group; 70 non-counseled students were used 
in this comparison. The decision of 
whether to be counseled was left with stu | 
dents; this arrangement did not result in a | 
valid control group, since important mo 
tivational and other factors may have been 
different for the two groups. Factors that 
seem comparable include the passage of 
time between pre- and post-tests, random 
changes in scores, and the effects of the 
“how-to-study” course itself. 

The instruments used contained the 30 
statements of counselor behavior listed in 
TABLE 1. These items were assembled to 
represent three areas of prediction, discussed 
under Hypothesis 3. The following ratings 
(lettered for later reference) were secured: 
(A) Clients rated, before counseling, how 
often they would like each activity of TABLE 
1 to occur. (B) After a maximum of eight 
interviews, clients repeated this rating, and, 4 
(C) rated how often the activity had actu: 
ally occurred. (D) Controls rated before 
and (E) after the period of counseling how 
often they would like each activity to occut 
if they were to see counselors. 

In each “how often” rating, the rater 
checked one of five frequencies: “almost 
always,” “often,” “sometimes,” “seldom,” 0r 
“almost never.” Every hypothesis depende! 
for its testing upon comparisons between 
two such ratings of the same item by th 
same rater. For H J and H 3, a pair 0 
ratings one step apart (e.g., omen 
and “seldom”) was weighted one; a di 
ence of two steps was weighted two, etc. 


Hypotheses, Results, and Discussion 
H 1 “The over-all change in client prefer 
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œs will be significantly greater than the 
ange in control preferences.” Weighted 
es on all items as rated by clients were 
ared with changes on all items as rated 
‘controls. The Mann-Whitney U Test 
was employed. Differences in the pre- 
ted direction were found, significant at 
the 0.001 level. 

H 2 “There will be significant item shifts 
in client preferences during counseling, in 
pnsistent directions for particular items.” 
Dn each item, the number who, from (A) 


to (B) ratings, had shifted toward wanting 
the activity more often, was compared with 
the number who had shifted toward want- 
ing it less often. The significance of the 
difference between these two numbers was 
tested by the Binomial Test [7]. There 
were nine significant item shifts in client 
preferences (see TABLE 1). Controls showed 
such shifts on three items. Control changes 
may have been related to the course itself 
or the passage of the school term. 

H 3 “As a whole, client preferences after 


TABLE 1 
Results Involving Specific Items* 
Vo, Item Wording H2 H4 Mean No. Item Wording H2 H4 Mean 
1 Tell me what he thinks I should 22 Seem sure of himself Mf 3.6 
_ do mt Mf 2.0 23 Discuss better study habits for 
3 Understand what I am saying Mt 3.9 me Mf 2.9 
5 Respect and like me to the 24 Discuss effective use of my 
same extent no matter what time Mt 2.8 
I tell him lt 3.8 25 Discuss what type of job would 
6 Give me information mf Mf 3.1 be best for me Mt 2.5 
8 Be friendly and kind 3.8 26 Discussreligious or moral ques- 
9 Give an opinion of his own, tions m* Mt 0.9 
different from one I ex- 28 Discuss information on differ- 
pressed m* Mf 2.4 ent jobs m* Mf 2.3 
0 Take a personal interest in my 30 Discuss the purposes and goals 
problems Mt 3.2 of living Mt 1.9 
3 k ress approval when I have 2 Repeat what I have just said, in 
one well M* 3.0 Liti nti 
Í Refer to his 5 the same or other words 
li S es 4 Have me make the decisions 3.5 
ife, problems mt Mf 1.6 do the talkin it Lt 34 
$ Express confidence in me Mt 3.2 i Favona Sr 3 
Bikem aa] p 11 Be strictly business-like; coun- 
ie know what he thinks is seling me is just a job 0.6 
Morally right or wrong for 14 Have me introduce new topics, 
me to do mf Mf 1.8 instead of introducing them 
3 Act like just another human himself Lt 2.5 
being, instead of an ‘‘ex- 16 Answer questions by asking 
pert” 3.4 other questions of me, such as 
) Let me know what we are try- “What do you think?” Lt 2.7 
ing to do Mt 3.4 27 Discuss relations with my fam- 
) Make me feel free to express ily or friends 2.2 
< any idea or discuss any topic 3.7 29 Discuss my personality and 
| Understand my true feeling Mt 3.5 personal problems 2.4 


^ Items above the line which follows Item 80 were predicted to have 
unselor to do it MORE often was significantly larger 


W the line, to have “L” results. 4 
m- (H 2) Number shifting toward wanting co 
an number shifting in the reverse direction. 


a (H 2) Exact opposite of m—number shifting to w: 
—(H 4) Number who wanted it MORE often than counsel 


T who wanted it less. 


Y Significant at 0.05 level. 
ignificant at 0.01 level. 
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sq Œ 4) Exact opposite of M—number who wante 


“M” results under H 4; those be- 


ting it LESS was greater. 
HEEN lor did it PA, significantly larger than 


d it LESS was greater. 
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counseling will be closer to what counselors 
actually did (as reported by clients) than 
client pre-counseling preferences.” The 
weighted difference between ratings (A) 
and (C) on all items by all clients was com- 
pared with the weighted difference between 
ratings (B) and (C). Again, the U Test 
‘was employed. 

There was a difference in the predicted 
direction, significant at the 0.001 level. But 
H 3 should have been stated with reference 
to specific items and limited to items where 
significant shifts did occur, as predicted un- 
der H 2. For these nine items, one can com- 
pare (1) the direction of the shifts under 
H 2 with (2) the direction of differences 
under H 4 (see TABLE 1). By this compari- 
son, eight of these nine shifts seem to have 
been away from what counselors actually 
did. We tend to favor these last results as 
indicating the true direction of movement 
and to discount the comparison based upon 
over-all differences. But the results are not 
clear. 

H 4 “There will still be significant item 
differences at the end of counseling between 
client preferences and reports of what actu- 
ally happened, consistent in directions pre- 
dicted for each item.” In TABLE 1, items 
predicted to be wanted more often than they 
occurred are listed first, above the line. On 
each item, the number of clients who 
wanted the behavior more often than the 
counselor did it was compared with the 
number who wanted it less often, The Bi- 
nominal Test revealed significant, consist- 
ent differences in Predicted directions on 29 
of the 30 items, as indicated in Tarte 1. 
H 4 was thus supported, 

If it could be shown that client prefer- 
ences change during counseling to come 
completely into line with counselor action, 
this would argue that counselors need not 
adhere to clients’ initial Preferences. Such 
complete “education” of client preferences 
is hardly the finding under H 4. And the 
results of H 3 do not indicate clearly 
whether preference change is generally to- 
ward counselor actions, 

The directional predictions under H 4 
for each item sprang from three armchair 
factors of predicted client preference. The 
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first was for counselors to do more decision 
making and advice-giving and to use tech 
niques in keeping with this emphasis (Item 

1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17). All but 

Item 4 showed differences as predicted, 

Patterson [4] has interpreted three studies 

as suggesting that clients prefer other than 

client-centered approaches. With this, our 

findings in Area 1 agree. 

Area 2 predicted clients would prefer 
more of a friendly equal and less of an efi- 
cient superior counselor role (Items 3, 5, 8, 
10, 11, 12, 18, 15, 18, 20, 21). There was 
some trend in this direction, although not 
as much as expected. Of the 11 items, six 
(3, 10, 12, 13, 15, 21) showed the differences. 
predicted. Inspection of the “absolute . 
means” (see below) for the other five items 
Suggests that clients did want a friendly 
fellow-human role throughout, but that in 
the areas covered by these five items coun | 
selors met this preference. 

Area 3 predicted clients would prefer less 
discussion of “mental hygiene” problems 
and more concern with vocational matters 
and “college routine” (Items 22 to 30). This | 
prediction was based on the findings and the 
factor analysis of Warman [8]. We pig 
dicted clients would want six items dis 
cussed more often and two less often. Ih 
stead, clients wanted all eight more often- 
which robs the prediction of its distinctive 
contrast. Possibly clients wished counsel: | 
ing had somehow “done more” to help them 
and answered items 22 through 30 with this | 
set. 

Readers may find useful an estimate of 
how often clients as a group said they would 
like counselors to perform each of the 30 
actions, Each Post-counseling item rating 
Was given an arbitrary weight from 0 for 
“almost never” to 4 for “almost always. 
All ratings by all clients i 
Were then averaged; the mean for each item 
is given in TABLE 1, Higher means indicate | 

greater preferred frequency. ‘These are 
means of absolute ratings, not to be con- 
fused with the difference scores used in test- | 
ing the four hypotheses, 

All results should be interpreted with an 
eye to the fact that the counselors were be 
ginners. Empirical material on client pref | 
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rences has been presented above. But how 
important is it for counselors to know about 
lient preferences, and to what extent 
hould such preferences be heeded in coun- 
sling? There is much opinion but little 
idence to help answer these crucial ques- 
ns. 


} Summary 


Significant changes took place during the 
iod of counseling in client preferences 
about counselor behaviors. This included 
certain consistent group changes in prefer- 
fences about particular behaviors. But 
counseling did not change client preferences 
to the point where they came completely 
into line with counselor behaviors. There 
ere still many significant post-counseling 
ifferences between client statements of 
hat they would have liked counselors to 


made a year earlier. 


D.C. 
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do and of what counselors did, in directions 
predicted for each item. 
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SECOND SURVEY ON SALARY LEVELS FOR WHITE-COLLAR JOBS 


The second National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Techni- 
cal, and Clerical Pay, Winter 1960-61, has been released by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor. The report con- 
tains information on salary levels in the winter of 1960-1961 for a wide 
range of white-collar occupations in American urban industry. The 68 
job categories were selected from the following fields: accounting, legal, 
engineering and chemistry, drafting, personnel management, office serv- 
ices, and clerical. The definitions used in classifying employees by oc- 
cupation and level of work appear in the report. The occupations 
studied and the definitions used include some revision from the survey 


The price of the 53-page bulletin is 40 cents a copy. Order as BLS 
Bulletin 1310 from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
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Identifying Student-Oriented Teachers 


EARL A. KOILE and CAROL L. TREAT 


T stupy was designed to develop an in- 
strument for use in identifying junior 
and senior high school teachers who are in- 
terested in working with students in teacher- 
counseling, homeroom advising, and in 
various individual and group guidance func- 
tions that tend to be “student-oriented.” 
The Professional Activity Inventory for 
Teachers, the instrument used, was pre- 
pared by the senior author and consists of 
90 triad, forced-choice items. Each triad 
consists of a statement representing a pri- 
mary teaching preference, a statement rep- 
resenting a student-oriented preference, and 
one representing a subject-oriented prefer- 
ence. Participating teachers responded by 
marking in each triad the preference “liked 
most” and the one “liked least.” 

The expectancy was that a majority of 
the teachers would mark the primary teach- 
ing activity as “liked most” and that the re- 
maining two statements representing stu- 
dent-oriented and subject-oriented activities 
would be the principal discriminators in 
that teachers identified as “student-oriented” 
would rank the student-oriented activities 
higher than the subject-oriented activities, 
whereas teachers identified as subject-ori- 
ented would tend to reverse this ranking. 

The rationale for this study was based on 
the assumption (a) that large numbers of 
teachers in junior and senior high schools 
could be identified and classified as student- 
oriented or subject-oriented, (b) that these 
two groups of teachers would differ signifi- 
cantly in their responses to an inventory of 
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1 Based on an earlier inventory designed for use 
with college teachers. See references 1 and 2. 
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professional activities, and (c) that weights | 
derived from differences in their responses 
could be used in obtaining scores that would 
differentiate new members of the two 


groups. 
Selection of Subjects 


Two criterion groups of teachers were 
needed for item-weighting and validation of 
the scoring system. The following specifica 
tions for selecting the two groups were pre- 
pared and sent to 45 Texas junior high 
school and senior high school counselors 
who were asked to identify subjects. i 


Specifications Common to Teachers in Both Groups 


1. Teachers who teach at the junior or senior high 
school level. 

2. Who are employed on a regular basis, ie, not 
doing substitute teaching. 

3. Whose performance in teaching is such that they 
should continue. 

4. Who seem to be emotionally mature and well- l 
adjusted. 


Additional Specifications for 
Student-Oriented Teachers 


5. Who have been selected (or have volunteered) 
for duty as teacher-counselor, homeroom advisel 
class adviser, or sponsor of a student activity. 

6. Who voluntarily devote time to counseling a 
advising individual students about a variety © 
subjects including personal-social and occup® 
tional plans and problems as well as education® 
matters and to working with student groups ka 
matters beyond the teachers’ subject matter spe 
cialties. d 

7. Who give evidence of being genuinely interesit 
in students as individuals and in working W” 
them in terms of their total growth and develop 
ment. ; a 

8. Who seem willing to consult sources of inp | 
tion and to seek new knowledge and skills E 
advising, in counseling, and in working more ©" | 
fectively with students in groups. 4 
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“4 Who should be selected to serve as a teacher- 
tounselor, activity sponsor, homeroom adviser, or 
for similar “student-oriented” work. 


Additional Specifications for 
Subject-Oriented Teachers 


j Who have not volunteered (or who may have 
been selected only because of availability) for 
duty as teacher-counselor, homeroom teacher, 
class adviser, activity sponsor, or similar “student- 
oriented” duties. 

6, Who devote very little time (except as may be 
required) with student groups beyond their sub- 
ject matter specialties. 

7, Who are judged to have little or no interest in 
students as individuals, but tend to be more in- 
terested in them as learners of a particular 
subject. 

8, Who seem unwilling to seek new knowledge and 
skills in working with students in counseling and 
group work beyond special subject matter. 

9, Who should not be selected to serve as a teacher- 
counselor, activity sponsor, homeroom adviser, Or 

for similar work that is primarily “student- 
oriented.” 


The names of 600 teachers were provided. 
A total of 332 (55 per cent) completed and 
returned inventories, and of this number, 
812 (52 per cent) were usable. There was a 
60 per cent return of usable inventories from 
the student-oriented group and a 44 per cent 
return from the subject-oriented group. 
The total sample consisted of 181 student- 
oriented subjects, 58 men and 123 women, 
and 181 subject-oriented teachers, 40 men 
a 91 women. The subjects were drawn 
| ee 23 junior high schools and 22 senior 
high schools with enrollments ranging from 
277 to 2,373. Approximately two-thirds of 
both the men and the women teach in 
schools with enrollments exceeding 800 stu- 
dents. Distributions between junior an 
Senior high schools were approximately 
equal for both sexes in each of the groups. 
The master’s degree was held by 58 per 
cent of the student-oriented teachers and by 
65 per cent of the subject-oriented teachers. 
The remaining subjects in each group held 
the bachelor’s degree. The average age for 
the student-oriented group was 40.9 years 
and for the subject-oriented 44.8. Members 
of the student-oriented group had taught an 
average of 14 years, whereas members of the 
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subject-oriented group had taught an aver- 
age of 18.4 years. 


The Scoring System 

To derive weights for the inventory items 
an experimental sample of 80 student- 
oriented and 80 subject-oriented teachers 
was drawn from the total sample and 
matched case by case on the basis of sex, 
broad teaching field, and type of school. 
The two groups were matched according to 
their means and standard deviations on age, 
years teaching, and size of school. Match- 
ing on the basis of the highest degree held. 
was not possible. 

A scoring system was needed that would 
take efficient advantage of all possible dif- 
ferences in responses of members of the two 
criterion groups to the items of the inven- 
tory. Inan earlier study of college teachers 
the senior author used a multiple regression 
procedure which treats separately the re- 
sponses of “Jiked most,” “blank,” and “liked 
least” and takes into account the intercor- 
relations of statements within each triad. 
This procedure, which is reported elsewhere 
[1], is equally appropriate for this study and 
was used. 

To derive score weights from the regres- 
sion weights for each of the three statements 
in each triad, each b weight was divided by 
the largest weight, b,, among the 270 b’s in 
the 90 items. The quotient was multiplied 
by a constant, 4, which yielded score weights 
ranging from _4 to +4. This product was 
then multiplied by X4 which took the value 
+1 for “liked most” responses, 0 for blanks, 
and —1 for “liked least” responses. The 
general score formula for any statement is: 


si = 42) 
h 


An examination of the weighted scores 
assigned to each of the three types of prefer- 
ence—primary teaching, student-oriented, 
and subject-oriented—indicates that the two 

oups tended to respond. as expected. 

Differentiation of Student-Oriented and 
Subject-Oriented Teachers. For informa- 
tion on the effectiveness of the scoring sys- 
tem the inventories of 101 student-oriented 
and 51 subject-oriented teachers not used 
in developing item weights constituted an 
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independent cross-validation sample. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of this sample con- 
sisted of women. There were notably more 
women than men in the languages, litera- 
ture, and fine arts and more men than 
women in the vocational subjects. The av- 
erage age for the subject-oriented teachers 
was larger than for the student-oriented 
group. Despite such imbalances and the 
small size of the sample of subject-oriented 
teachers, the population was used in check- 
ing the reliability of the instrument and its 
validity in discriminating between the two 
groups. Information was obtained also on 
the differences in scores between the two 
groups of 80 teachers used in the item- 
weighting sample. 

Tests of significance of the differences be- 
tween the means of the two groups in both 
samples are highly significant as indicated 
by ¢ ratios of 5.21 for the item-weighting 
sample and 2.86 for the cross-validation sam- 
ple. Thus the scoring ure a to 
Ee en aoa 
ers judged to be student-oriented and those 
judged to be subject-oriented. 

The odd-even reliability coefficients for 
the cross-validation sample are as follows: 
for the 101 student-oriented teachers, r 
= 0.763; for the 51 subject-oriented teachers, 
r = 0.877; for both groups combined, r 
= 0811. Using the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula, the reliability coefficients 
are 0.866, 0.985, and 0.896 for the student- 
oriented, the subject-oriented, and the com- 
bined groups, respectively. 

Characteristics Associated with Student- 

Oriented Teachers. To identify some of 
the characteristics associated with student- 
oriented and subject-oriented interests t 
ratios were computed to test the significance 
of the differences between the mean scores 
of the 152 cross-validation subjects accord- 
ing to their sex, the highest degree held, and 
type of school, that is, whether they taught 
in a junior high school or a senior high 
school. Analysis of variance procedures 
was used to discover whether there were 
differences among the various mean scores 
for these 152 teachers according to their 
broad teaching field, their age group, years 
of teaching, or size of school. 


TABLE 1 
Means and Standard Deviations for Men and 
Women Teachers with B.A. and M.A. Degrees 
B.A. M.A. Total 


N 19 N 29 N 48 
Men Mean —3.42 Mean 4,14 Mean 1.90 
S.D. 39.45 S.D. 44.67 S.D. 41,96 


N 33 N 71 N 104 
Women Mean 13.82 Mean —7.38 Mean —0,59 


S.D. 35.35 S.D. 36.68 S.D. 37,31 

N 52 N 100 N 152 
Torat Mean 7.52 Mean —4.04 Mean —0.09 

S.D. 37.11 S.D. 39.06 S.D. 38.43 


Descriptive data based on the scores of the 
men and women subjects in two degree cate- 
gories are reported in Taste 1. Analysis of 
the data was undertaken to discover whether 
there was evidence of some interaction 
among the variables of sex, degree held, and 
student-oriented interests. Variance data 
are reported in TABLE 2. There is no sig- 
nificant difference between the means for 
men and for women or between the means 
for teachers holding the B.A. and the M.A. 
degree, as indicated by F ratios of 0.02 and 
0.78, respectively. These findings are differ- 
ent from those of a comparable study of col- 
lege teachers in which women scored signifi- 
cantly higher than men on a measure of 
similar interests, and teachers with lower de 
grees scored higher than those with more 
advanced degrees. 


TABLE 2 


Analysis of Variance Data Comparing Dif- 
ferences Among Mean Scores of Men and 
Women Holding B.A. and M.A. Degrees 
ae 


Degrees 
of 

Source of Sum of Free- Mean 

Variation Squares dom Square F 
pe eee Nee | orm 1 | Square! SUNS 
Sex (Men vs. 

Women) 106.41 1 106.41 0,02 
Degree held 

(B.A. vs. 

M.A.) 4,570.88 1 4,570.88 0.73 
Interaction (Sex 

X Degree) 6,288.76 1 6,288.76 4.39" 
Withingroups 212,103,72 148 1,433.13 

* Significant at 0.05 level. 
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io of 4.39 for the interaction ef- 
nificant and indicates that for 
vith the B.A. degree women tend 
æ student-oriented than men, while 
s with the M.A. degree, women 


e means for the four groups are 
ered it is observed that the M.A. 
n are the lowest and that the B.A. 
en are the highest, while the two men’s 
are in between. 
‘significant over-all interaction among 
ables of degree, sex, and student- 
interests raises additional ques- 
Does the experience of women in 
degree programs enhance interest 
ubject specialty at the expense of in- 
in students as persons? Or is it an 
interest in a subject specialty that 
to spur women teachers on to a higher 


ented in Taste 3 are comparison data 
- differences in the mean scores of 
in the remaining categories and 
ings examined. 
arently teachers who work with jun- 
igh school pupils score higher on stu- 
nted interests than do their col- 
es who work with senior high school 
Represented in the study are 23 
high schools and 22 senior high 


‘eachers of vocational subjects tend to be 
lore student-oriented in their interests than 
chers in other broad subject matter fields. 
‘test of orthogonal comparisons shows that 
Significant F is due to the high mean 
ore attained by the vocational teachers. 
means of the other three groups do not 
significantly from each other, whereas 
\ n of the vocational teachers’ 
lean with that attained by all others yields 
a t ratio of 2.85, which is significant at the 
0.01 level, 
Age does not appear to be a significant 
r associated with student-oriented inter- 
ts for this particular group of teachers. 
n, this finding is different from that for 
teachers, since two college middle 
ps, age 35-44 and age 45-54, attained 
ntory scores significantly higher than 
college teachers in a younger age 
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TABLE 3 


Comparison Data on Differences Between Mean 
Scores of Teachers by Type of School, Subject 
Field, Age, Years Teaching, and Size of School 
— a 


Test of 
Group N Mean SD. Significance 
Type of School 
Junior High 65 —0.40 42.51 t= 1,42 
Senior High 87 0.59 35.81 
Subject Field 
Vocational 25 19,88 37.28 
Mathematics- 
Science 38 —2.42 37.16 F = 2.78* 
Social Studies 16 —7.81 37.96 
Lang., Lit., 
Fine Arts 73 —3.36 39.18 
Age Groups 
20-34 35 2.03 43.63 
35-49 50 3,10 40.45 F=04 
Over 49 67 —3.00 35.14 
Years Teaching 
1-10 55 —2.60 39.39 
11-20 33 18.88 37.62 F= 5.51f 
Over 20 64 —7.11 36.23 
Size of School 
200-799 36 3.67 40.01 
800-1,099 53 2.04 38.23 F = 0.55 
Over 1,099 63 ~3.87 37.95 


* Significant at 0.05 level. 
t Significant at 0.01 level. 


group of 25-84 and in an older age group 
of over 54 [2]. 


Exami- 


of orthogonal comparisons 
the significant F is attributable to the high 

mean score attained by teachers in the I> 

20 years of experience group. The ¢ ratio 

representing the difference between the 
mean for the 11-20 experience group and 

the combined mean of the other groups is 
3.24. Itis puzzling to note, then, that while 
the teacher's age does not seem to be associ- 
ated with the student-oriented interest vart- 
able, experience varying from 11 to 20 years 
does tend to be associated. One might ex- 
pect that such a difference would be re- 
flected in the scores of the group ranging in 
age from 35 to 49 years. The finding here 
suggests a low correlation between age and 
years of teaching experience and that an ap- 


preciable number of older teachers have 
relatively few years in teaching. 

In the earlier study of college teachers 
the length of college teaching experience 
was not significantly related to a student- 
oriented interest variable. For the college 
group, however, a comparison was made of 
the means for years of non-college teaching 
experience which, in most instances, con- 
sisted of public school teaching. The find- 
ing was that interest in students tends to in- 
crease with the number of years of non-col- 
lege teaching. In the college study there 
were few if any persons with more than 20 
years of teaching experience in public 
schools, so that the drop-off effect reported 
above had no chance to appear in that 
study, 

The size of the school in which the 
teacher is employed is not significantly re- 
lated to interest in students, as measured in 
this study. As may be noted in TABLE s 
there are no small schools represented. 
Smaller schools were excluded since they did 
not have counselors to identify subjects to 
fit specifications for the criterion groups. 
Remaining, then, is the question of whether 
teachers in smaller schools are more student- 
oriented than those in larger schools, 
While not statistically significant, the means 
reported do tend to get larger with de- 
creased school enrollment. 


Summary 


The Professional Activity Inventory for 
Teachers, an instrument designed to dis- 
criminate between student-oriented and sub- 
ject-oriented teachers, was administered to 
312 junior high school and senior high 
school teachers in Texas. Multiple regres- 
sion procedures were used in developing a 
scoring system that proved to be effective in 
differentiation of the two groups. 

Inventory scores of teachers in a cross- 
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validation sample were examined to iden- 
tify characteristics associated with interest 
in student-oriented activities, Student- 
oriented interests did not appear to be as. 
sociated with the sex of the teacher; with 
the type of school, that is, junior or senior 
high school; with age groupings; or with 
the size of the school enrollment. On the 
other hand, a combination of degree held 
and sex did appear to be associated with 
student-oriented interests. Teachers of vo- 
cational subjects attained higher student 
oriented interest scores than did teachers 
in three other subject matter groupings. 
Teachers who have taught from 11 through 
20 years appeared to be more student 
oriented than were those in younger and 
older experience groupings. 

Comparison of the results of this study 
with those of an earlier and similar study of 
college teachers suggests that public school 
teachers are more student-oriented than col- 
lege teachers. Characteristics associated 
with student-oriented interests are not as 
sharply differentiated among public school | 
teachers as among college teachers. Differ- 
entiation of such characteristics may make 
for easier identification of teachers with stu- 
dent-oriented interests. At the same time 
a lack of association between the student 
interest variable and such variables as sex 
and age suggest that administrators, coun- 
selors, and others concerned may have a less 
restricted and potentially larger pool of 
teachers eligible for consideration and ap- 
pointment to duties where student-oriented 
interests are considered relevant. 
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Some Social Ideas 


of Pioneers in the Guidance Movement 


PERRY J. ROCKWELL, JR., and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


] lg GUIDANCE movement was born in the 
welter and confusion of protest, reform, 
utopian idealism, and defenses of the status 
quo which were rampant in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Those who have written about the begin- 
nings of the guidance movement have 
tended to touch very lightly on the many 
social factors which led to the development 
of „guidance services. The social ideas 
which inspired pioneers to initiate organ- 
ized guidance services have not been given 
enough consideration. In the study de- 
scribed below an attempt was made to do 
this by examining the writings of five of the 
Pioneers in guidance during its organiza- 
tional period (1900-1916). The criteria of 
selection of the individuals were their ac- 
tivity in organizing guidance services, the 
extent to which they published the results 
of their efforts, the availability of their pub- 
lications for study, and the geographical 
area in which they did their work. Using 
the methodology of historical research and 
analysis, the published writings of Frank 
Parsons, Jessie B. Davis, Anna Y. Reed, Eli 
W. Weaver, and Davis S. Hill were exam- 
ined for evidence about their views of so- 
ciety. The ideas are noted below under 
the heading of social reform, the social gos- 
pel, social Darwinism, and the new science. 


Social Reform 
The writings of Frank Parsons, a utopian 
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social reformer, ranged from a lengthy tome 
about the history and political development 
of New Zealand to brief paragraphs of com- 
ment about incidents of the day which 
seemed to him to be of some social signifi- 
cance. He expressed his ideas about society 
often and at length. The culmination of 
his career of concern for the welfare of man- 
kind was reached in the organization of the 
Vocation Bureau in Boston in 1908 [72]. 

His study of history and economics had 
led him to formulate what he called his 
philosophy of mutualism, a kind of gradual 
socialism. This idea was the frame of refer- 
ence for all his thinking and writing. He 
believed in the perfectability of mankind 
and in the movement of society toward that 
perfection on earth. 

Parsons was against private ownership by 
monopolies and what he considered the 
evils of competition. He believed that 
government should play a major role in 
causing changes in society by legislating 
hours of work, prohibiting child labor, and 
controlling the growth of industry. Parsons 
studied and wrote about successful govern- 
ment ownership experiments in Switzer- 
land, Northern Europe, and in New 
Zealand {10, 11]. He wanted to develop in 
the American system the democratic 
methods which had brought about the suc- 
cess of these experiments. 

Many of the reforms for which he fought 
have been realized. Our senators are 
chosen by the direct vote of the people, 
and the initiative, referendum, and direct 
primaries are part of our state political 
systems. Women have achieved the right 
to vote and the progressive income tax has 
become a large source of support of our 
government. Monopolies have grown to 
undreamed-of proportions but so have the 
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regulations which encompass their move- 
ments, and government seems to have more 
control of business practices today than at 
any other time in our history. Guidance 
has become an accepted part of the school 
system in all states of the union and has 
been recognized by federal legislation. 

A fundamental concept in Parson’s coun- 
seling was the belief that counselee had the 
power to analyze himself and to make wise 
decisions on the basis of that analysis. The 
forms developed by Parsons for use with 
the Vocation Bureau were aimed at helping 
the individual make as complete an analysis 
of himself as was possible [73]. A person 
would be asked such questions as “Are you 
honest?” In the context of social reform it 
seemed logical that a counselor should ask 
such questions since one of the basic tenets 
of the reform group was faith in man’s 
ability to control his evolution to higher 
stages through conscious purposeful actions. 

Another characteristic of Parsons’ coun- 
seling was his prescriptive advice to coun- 
selees. If he noted a peculiarity about a 

client which he felt would hinder him in 
achieving his goal, Parsons would inform 
the client and tell him that the character- 
istic should be modified or eliminated, 
Otherwise, he indicated, failure would 
surely result. Parsons also recommended 
certain books to be read to improve the 
client’s mind or stimulate his interest in 
civic affairs. 

The peculiarities noted by Parsons were 
those which might make life as a member 
of a closely knit cooperative society a bit 
difficult. The books recommended for 
reading included much of the reform and 
exposé literature published by the social 
reform group and critics of the power class. 
Henry D, Lloyd and Ida Tarbell’s accounts 
of the Standard Oil Company’s rise to 
power, the economics of John R. Commons 
and Richard T. Ely, the sociology of Lester 
F. Ward and E. A. Ross and many of his 
own works about needed social improve- 

ments were prominent on his recommended 
reading lists. 

Activities such as those noted above in- 
dicated that Parsons wanted counselors to 

work toward social goals as well as the de- 
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velopment of the individual client. It sug- 
gests that Parsons’ guidance could have 
been used as a means toward the achieve- 
ment of the mutualistic society which he 
sought. 


The Social Gospel 


While attending Cornell University Jessie 
B. Davis worked through his uncertainty 
of career choice by self-analysis, occupa- 
tional study, and an examination of self 
in relation to his chosen occupation. As 
soon as he could he introduced the study 
of self and occupations to his classes in 
Detroit and later in Grand Rapids. His 
description of counseling [1] suggests that 
he preached to students about the moral 
value of hard work, ambition, honesty, and 
the development of good character as assets 
to any person who planned to enter the 
business world. 

As principal of a school in Grand Rapids 
he launched his program in English classes 
because they reached every pupil in the 
school and because composition work in 
English classes lent itself to his technique 
of occupational study. In order to help 
students to think about careers he had them 
write themes on such topics as “The Kind 
of Man (or Woman) I Should Like to Be,” 
“What I Will Do When I Grow Up,” “A 
Call to Service,” and “To What Extent Am 
I Indebted to the Social Interest of 
Others?” [7]. 

Examination of his published writings 
reveals that Davis was an advocate of what 
social historians have called the social gos- 
pel. This was essentially an attempt to 
bring the church closer to the mass of the 
people. The practice of the Golden Rule 
was looked upon as a panacea for the ills of 
society. It was most popular in urban cen- 
ters where the evils of an industrialized 
society seemed to be most prominent. 
Adherents to the social gospel were con- 
cerned equally with the effects upon the 
individual of the excesses of corporate 
wealth and the formation of a socialistic 
state as advocated by the naturalists of the 
social reform movement. The social gospel 
was developed as a compromise between 
unrestrained competition on the one hand 
and socialism on the other. 
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| since the social gospel was concerned 
with social problems, its adherents often 
supported many of the same reforms as the 
social utopians. ‘Theirs, too, was a cam- 
paign to alter current society until it recog- 
nized the goodness of each individual. 
There is no suggestion in Davis’ writings 
of the achievement of a socialistic state but 
there is recognition and discussion of some 
of the evils existing in society. He referred 
frequently to the need for making morally 
sound decisions. 

Davis’ position within the social gospel 
philosophy was enhanced by his use of the 
“call” concept of the ministry in relation 
= to the way one should choose a vocation. 
When an individual was “called” to a voca- 
tion he would approach it with the noblest 
and highest ideals which would serve society 
_ best by uplifting humanity. 
= The significance for guidance of the so- 
| cial gospel approach lies in the accent 
placed upon the development of the indi- 

vidual in accord with the particular moral 
code of the Christian concept of brotherly 
love. Individuals who made choices not 
consistent with this ideal needed to be 
guided toward the correct path. The social 
gospel of Jessie Davis brought to guidance 
_ atouch of a supernatural force. The moral 
code would be the standard by which the 
excellence of decisions by counselors and 
counselees alike could be judged. 


Social Darwinism 


: The ideas of Anna Y. Reed and Eli W. 
_ Weaver were both identified with the con- 
cept of social Darwinism although they did 
their work in areas geographically a conti- 
nent apart. Eli Weaver worked with the 
High School Teachers’ Association in New 
York City to establish a vocational guidance 
= service while Anna Reed established her 
service in the schools of Seattle. Of the 
two, Anna Reed was the most fluent and 
prolific in the presentation of her ideas. 
Working with Seattle school leaders and 
their employers, Reed accepted the prevail- 
ing concepts of business and business ethics 
in a free enterprise system. She seemed to 
equate morality and business ethics. She 
was much concerned that any course of 
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action on a social question be taken on the 
basis of social research, economy, and how 
it would be accepted by the business world, 

The system rather than persons seemed 
most important to Reed. She urged that 
schools use the example of business and 
keep the dollar sign before children since 
it was something every pupil 
stood [14]. She advocated stiff competition 
for grades in school and suggested that only 
100 per cert success was good enough in 
school as it was in industry. Whenever she 
advocated curriculum changes such as the 
addition of commercial courses, she justified 
them by reference to complaints she had 
received from business men about em- 
ployees they hired directly from the schools. 
Business standards and moral principles 
seemed synonymous in her lexicon, and she 
urged educators to be thoroughly imbued 
with them so that they might better serve 
their pupils [76]. She believed that by add- 
ing guidance services to a school system 
she would help prevent much of the “waste” 
of the educational product, Her guidance 
services were organized and operated with 
business methods [15]. She believed that 
the social service attitude did not have a 
place in a guidance organization because 
quick decisions associated with successful 
business methods were required. 

Her admiration of business philosophy 
and methods resulted in criticism of all pro- 
grams of guidance which placed the welfare 
of the individual above the needs of in- 
dustry. In the guidance services which she 
developed an individual’s worth was judged 
by his acceptability to employers. Other 
guidance programs, she said, “savored too 
much of a philanthropic or social service 
proposition and too little of a practical com- 
mercial venture” [17]. 

Anna Reed looked upon life in American 
society as a competitive struggle. The suc- 
cess which an individual achieved in the 
struggle depended upon his adjustment to 
the demands of business which dominated 
society. She accepted the dominance of 
business philosophy and methods as posi- 
tives and did not join in Davis’ and Parsons’ 
criticisms of the activities of business. 

Eli Weaver, on the other hand, gained 
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the respect of Davis, Reed, and other 
pioneers in guidance by his quiet, capable 
and persistent work with students in New 
York City. He did not write much about 
his work but reported to the First National 
Conference on Vocational Guidance in 1910 
that every high school in the city of New 
York had a committee of teachers who were 
actively attempting to aid boys and girls to 
discover what they could do best and how 
to secure a job in which their abilities could 
be used to the fullest advantage of both 
employer and employee [78]. 

He did not comment about the organiza- 
tion of society as a whole in his writing. 
He did, however, advise young persons to 
develop character as the best means of 
securing and holding a job. He seemed 
content to work within the framework of 
society as it existed and to look upon guid- 
ance as a means of keeping the wheels of 
the social machinery well oiled. Employers, 
he felt, should set up standards which they 
wished workers to have and publicize them 
through the schools so that students would 
know what was expected of them and be 
able to prepare themselves more effectively. 

The ideas of Reed and Weaver seem to 
be an integral part of the social Darwinist 
doctrine so popular as a defense for some 
of the business practices of the day. The 
supporters of social Darwinist doctrine 
maintained, as Darwin had in biology, that 
man and his social forms had evolved from 
lower to higher forms through a competi- 
tive process of natural selection which al- 
lowed only the Strongest and best to survive. 
, The wealthy businessman of the day was 
identified as the strongest and best in the 
evolutionary concept and was believed to 
be highest on the social evolutionary scale. 
Competition was the means by which he 
had evolved and by which newer forms 
would be developed. The possession of 
money was the measure of his success. 

Social Darwinists believed that education 
should mirror and prepare students for 
entry into the competitive world by teach- 
ing self-dependence, adjustment to the 
existing system, and for fighting for survi- 
val. The implication of this view is that 

guidance of an individual should be toward 
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conformity with whatever social mores had 
come to be respected within the Society, 
It suggests that the training which an indi- 
vidual needs is that training which will en- 
able him to be most like the current power 
group. If an individual adjusted to what- 
ever demands an employer made and main- 
tained his loyalty to that employer he might 
advance to higher and higher positions 
within his employer’s company and, if his 
competitive spirit and strength among his 
peers was of a high enough order, he might 
take over the company and become an em- 
ployer. 

Acceptance of the Social Darwinist evolu- 
tionary concept in guidance would lead a 
counselor to the position of guiding indi- 
viduals toward conformity with the expect- 
ancies of superiors while urging them to 
fight their co-workers for advanced status. 
In a school, the authorities would deter- 
mine what “outward” social mores should 
be. A system of rewards and punishments 
for those who succeeded or failed within 
its framework would be established. 
Simultaneously the peer culture would de- 
termine what “inward” school social mores 
would be and develop a system of rewards 
and punishments based largely upon the 
idea of social acceptance. Since these 
systems of the school and of the group 
might clash, the social Darwinist counselor 
would call the attention of a counselee to 
the points of conflict and the possible re- 
sults of choosing one course over another. 
When this had been done and the indi- 
vidual had made a decision he would be 
“on his own” to survive or fail according to 
his capacity to succeed in the course he had 
chosen. 


The New Science 


Perhaps the most significant of all the 
approaches to the development of guidance 
services was the scientific approach used by 
David S. Hill, Director of the Educational 
Research Bureau in New Orleans. His con- 
cern for guidance did not grow out of 4 
conscious desire to direct the reform of 
society toward a specific social or economic 
goal. It grew out of his belief that any 
decisions which would affect the educational 
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ystem, and thus society, should be based 
pon sound scientific research. 

Hill used more complete methods to 
study individuals than any of his con- 
temporaries. He utilized the techniques 
of medical science to examine the physical 
fitness of boys and girls who were referred 
to his research bureau, used the newest 
psychological tests including the Binet in- 


“dividual intelligence test, and he sent a 


trained social investigator into homes to 


" Jearn about the environments of children. 


Society, according to Hill, was constantly 
evolving, and it was necessary for an indi- 
vidual to adapt himself to the changing 
conditions within the society in order to 
survive. It was the obligation of all to 
study scientifically the changes that were 
occurring and to guide youth toward a more 
perfect society [2]. He did not strike out 
at specific abuses of wealth nor formulate 
definite plans to alleviate poverty. His 
recognition of them as problems on the 
social scene was couched in general terms 
and usually as a prelude to the statistical 
study in which he was currently en- 
gaged [4, 6-8]. He mentioned the need for 
a scientific approach to education to elimi- 
nate political influence and corruption in 
government, labor-capital strife, spread of 
poverty, and the waste of natural resources. 

Most of the forces active in bringing 
about changes in society were beyond the 
control of man, but Hill believed that man 
had the ability to work toward a goal and 
to make choices of behavior which would 
help him to achieve the goal. The school 
was society's tool for changing boys and 
girls into men and women who, by their 
choices toward what was beautiful, good, 
and true, would improve society. 

His research revealed the great diversity 
of aims and objectives of those for whom 
American education was designed. He con- 
cluded that vocational guidance and di- 
versified curricula were necessary for the 
fullest development of the individual stu- 
dent and the transmission to the future of 
the convictions, aspirations, and faith of 
the American people in the democratic 
process. 

Hill’s scientific approach to social prob- 
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lems was based on the assumption that 
answers to social problems could be dis- 
covered through research on specific prob- 
lems. If the immediate situation were re- 
solved perhaps the solution to the problem 
could be applied to other problems and 
society would be improved. Through the 
methods of science man could learn about 
the forces which caused social evolution, 
and by controlling his environment man 
could control the direction of evolution. 

Scientific methodology so permeated the 
thinking of early twentieth century society 
that none of the pioneers in guidance was 
unaffected by it. Anna Reed used many 
techniques of social science research in her 
studies of state institutions, children in 
Seattle, and newsboys. Jessie Davis used 
the technique of personal visitation, inter- 
view, and discussion in his attempts to get 
more accurate information about occupa- 
tions. Parsons used research continuously 
in his approach to social problems and in 
his discussion of techniques for use with 
counselees. 

An approach to guidance problems 
through scientific research implies that 
answers to a problem can be obtained 
through a study of the problem itself. A 
scientific frame of reference required that 
techniques for studying individuals and 
their environments be developed. It meant 
that guidance would be a continuous process 
of helping persons solve their problems until 
they became skillful in doing so. 


Summary 


Regardless of their approach to social 
problems each of the guidance pioneers 
discussed above indicated that there was a 
need for guidance services and each looked 
to education as the proper instrument for 
implementing such services. Each was af- 
fected by several streams of thought which 
flowed through society in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of these broad streams 
of thought affected the conception of guid- 
ance which each developed. 

Despite the diversity of social ideas 


among the pioneers in guidance they had 
many ideas in common. Each of them 
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viewed society as a progressive develop- 
ment. Each believed that man had the 
power to change his weaknesses to strength 
or to fortify his areas of strength if he were 
aware of them. If the desires of the masses 
of the people could be changed through the 
increase of political reforms, the applica- 
tion of Christian ethics to everyday living, 
the increased acceptance of business meth- 
ods, or the application of scientific pro- 
cedures, society could be changed. 

All of the guidance activities organized 
by these early workers were designed to 
make the individual fit closer to a mold 
that would include all the values which 
these workers thought would result in suc- 
cessful living. To achieve this would re- 
quire that guidance counselors know what 
was best for society and that they guide 
their counselees to fit the best mold. Cur- 
rent comments in the press and statements 
by guidance workers about the use of guid- 
ance services to “straighten out” individuals 
and to recruit certain kinds of workers for 
selected occupations indicate that the issue 
has not been completely resolved. Toward 
what kind of a society are guidance workers 
dedicated today? How much real change 
has occurred during the first 50 years of 
the guidance movement? 
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SELECTIVITY AS A FACTOR 


IN FRATERNITY SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


BURNS B. CROOKSTON 


Fe some pEcADEs there has persisted 
among college faculties and administra- 
tors the assumption that fraternity mem- 
bers do not achieve as well academically as 
other students. There is, however, con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that contem- 
porary fraternity members achieve as a total 
group very much like other students [2]. 
Yet exploring the situation more closely it 
has been observed on a large number of 
campuses that over a period of years some 
fraternities achieve consistently lower while 
some other fraternities achieve consistently 
higher than the non-fraternity male student 
population. The remaining majority of 
fraternities tends to fluctuate in annual 
achievement at, or near, the campus male 
scholastic average [1, 21. 

_ The present investigation at the Univer- 
sity of Utah was designed to search for 
answers to the following questions: (a) 
Do the high achieving fraternities select 
better students as pledges than the low 
_ achieving fraternities?; (b) Do the pledges 
of the high achieving fraternities perform 
better academically than the pledges of low 


achieving fraternities when predicted 
achievement is controlled? 
Method 


Records of fraternity scholastic achieve- 
ment over a 10-year period (1946-1956) at 
the University of Utah showed that out of 
11 fraternities two achieved consistently 
higher than the others, while another two 
fraternities achieved consistently lower than 
the others. To answer question (a), relating 


Burns B. Crookston is Assistant Dean of Students, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
_ The author expresses his appreciation for the as- 
sistance of Edward Keiser and James M. Richards 
in the preparation of the data. 
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to selection of members, grade point aver- 
ages (GPA’s) for each entering freshman 
pledge of these four fraternities were com- 
pared for fall quarters of 1956, 1957, and 
1958. A three-year period was selected to 
control for yearly variations and to provide 
for statistically significant samples. Pre- 
dicted grade point averages (PGPA’s) were 
also compared for all the pledges in the 
study. The PGPA, based upon high school 
grades and entrance tests, was developed by 
Jex and others D]. It can predict the col- 
lege achievement of entering freshmen 
within a standard error of 0.57 grade points. 

To answer question (b), relating to aca- 
demic performance of the comparison 

oups with predicted achievement con: 
trolled, the PGPA for each pledge was sub- 
tracted from the GPA he actually obtained 
in his first quarter. In order to determine 
if these results were statistically significant, 
t-tests were computed for each of these two 


variables. 


Results 

The results of these analyses indicated 
that the pledges of the two highest achiev- 
ing fraternities were significantly higher 
than the pledges of the two lowest achiev- 
ing fraternities both in PGPA (p = 0.001) 
and in GPA with PGPA controlled (p = 


0.01). 4 
The statistical results are presented in 


Taste 1. 


Discussion 

The results reported on the present in- 
vestigation indicate that not only do the 
high achieving fraternities pledge better 
potential achievers, but these higher ability 
pledges also achieve better in relation to 
prediction than do pledges of the low achiev- 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of Pledges of the Two Highest 
Achieving Fraternities with Pledges of the Two 
Lowest Achieving Fraternities 


Two Two Level 
Highest Lowest of 
(N = 101) (N = 73) “° df. Signifi- 
M SD M SD cance 


PGPA 2,66 0.48 2.38 0.49 3.70 172 0.001 
GPA 2,52 0,52 2.01 0.57 
GPA with 

PGPA 

Con- 


trolled* 3.86 0.52 3.63 0.57 2.73 172 0.01 


* In order to eliminate negative scores 4.00 was 
added to each difference in PGPA and GPA. 


ing fraternities. The high groups had a 
mean PGPA of 2.66. Their mean GPA 
was 2.52. Hence, they achieved nearly as 
predicted. On the other hand the low 
groups had a mean PGPA of 2.38. Their 
GPA was 2.01, significantly below their pre- 
diction (p = 0.05). 

The results of this investigation are simi- 
lar to those reported by Butler [7]. Con- 
trolling for academic achievement, based on 
ACE total scores and high school quartile 
rank, Butler found a significant difference 
in the mean GPA between pledge groups 
from three high and three low achieving 
fraternities after one semester at the Uni. 
versity of Kansas, 

The similarity in results of the Kansas 
and Utah studies deserves comment in view 
of the wide differences in student and fra- 
ternity culture existing between two insti- 
tutions. Located in a college town, Kansas 
is a residential university with most stu- 
dents living in residence halls and fraternity 
houses. Kansas fraternity houses are large 
with most members and pledges living in 
the houses. On the other hand, Utah is a 
metropolitan university with three out of 
every four students commuting to classes 
daily. Utah fraternity houses are com- 
paratively small, housing on the average 
only about 25 per cent of the membership. 
Pledges are rarely among those living in 
the chapter houses, Presumably at Kansas, 
where fraternity members and pledges live 
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together, the fraternity experience would 
have a greater impact on the lives of mem. 
bers than at Utah where the chapter house 
is primarily a social center for town member 
majority. The sjmilar findings of these 
studies conducted ini different environments 
suggest that factors other than campus en- 
vironment are operating to account for the 
differences in academic achievement be- 
tween the pledges in the high and low 
achieving groups. 

In interviewing pledges of high and low 
achieving groups Butler was able to identify 
some factors within the fraternities which 
may influence academic achievement. In 
general he found members of high achieving 
fraternities more considerate, supportive, 
and judicious in treatment of pledges. Re- 
wards and punishments were realistic and 
consistent. The need satisfaction of the 
pledges appeared high. Members of low 
achieving fraternities tended to be less con- 
siderate and less supportive of pledges and 
were capricious and unpredictable in giving 
rewards and punishments. The need satis- 
faction of the pledges appeared low. Simi- 
lar differences between the high and low 
groups have been empirically noted at Utah. 

The results of the above studies suggest 
areas for additional research. The fact 


that similar results were obtained from 


studies on two campuses with differing stu- 
dent environments may be coincidental. 
Similar research findings at other institu- 
tions, both like and unlike Kansas and 
Utah, is needed before generalizations can 
be made on the Kansas and Utah findings. 
Furthermore, the present study dealt only 
with the variables of scholastic potential in 
selection and fraternity influence on pledge 
academic achievement during the first aca- 
demic term. Longitudinal studies to meas- 
ure possible cumulative effect of fraternity 
life on member academic achievement ove! 
a four-year period would indicate whether 
the differences persist between the pledge 
groups of high and low achieving fraterni 
ties noted in the present study. 

It would be desirable to investigate othe! 
factors which may be related to the a 
demic achievement of fraternity pledge: 
Butler's interview data [1] suggest areas © 
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“qwestigation such as pledge training meth- 
| dology, member attitudes or expectations, 
tonformity pressures, and other interaction 
patterns. An intensive analysis of the aca- 
demic achievement problem would, of 
{ course, lead to studies of personality char- 

acteristics of high and low achieving fra- 
\ternity members such as the level of ego 
functioning, motivation toward intellectual 
activity, emotional expression, vocational 
objectives, general energy level, behavior 
stability, originality, flexibility, dependency, 
and counterdependency. Such research may 
identify significant factors which may in- 
‘fluence pledges of one group to achieve 
better than another. Using non-fraternity 


industries is reported in the new 
book also provides current i 


New chapters on fields of wo 


| statement on post office occupatio 
| age of such jobs. Occupations w! 
{ taken on new importance—such 
sonnel, appliance servicemen, an 


technicians. 
a Living” discusses long-ra 
trends, and points out their 

The 1961 Handbook, whi 
graphs, is available from the 
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cluded. To help fill a widely recognized nee 
careers available to high school dropouts and 
tinue their education, the new Handbook adds 


which require little or no specialized trai 
ns also extends the Handbook's cover- 


hich have recently emerged or have 
as electronic computer operating per- 
d astronomers—have also been added. 


Other new sections cover business administration and related professions, 


geographers, the performing arts, photograp: 


A new introductory chapter on a 
nge occupational and industrial employment 


implications for career planning. 
ch is illustrated with 30 charts and 212 photo- 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 


4 25, D.C. The 829-page book is priced at $4.50 per copy- 


control groups from residence halls and 
from commuting student populations with 
similar academic ability and personality 
characteristics to those of the fraternities 
may help determine the extent to which 
the fraternity environment is operant as a 
factor affecting scholastic achievement of 
pledges. 
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FIFTH EDITION OF OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK ISSUED 


A new edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook (1961) has just 
been issued. This basic reference book of career information for use in 
guidance has been revised, expanded, and brought up to date. 


The employment outlook in more than 650 occupations and 30 major 
Handbook. For each field of work, the 


nformation on the nature of the work, train- 
ing and other qualifications for employment, advancement opportunities, 
location of jobs, and earnings and working conditions. 

The Nation’s accelerated space exp 
other technological advances, change 
many other factors are all having important effects on employment out- 
look. The Handbook analyzes and evaluates the probable impact of 


these developments on each occupation and i 
rk not covered in earlier editions are 1m- 


loration activities, automation and 
in consumers’ preferences, and 


industry in the 1960's. 


d for better information on 
graduates who do not con- 
a chapter on factory jobs 


ining or experience. A new 


hers, and dental laboratory 
“Looking Ahead to Earning 
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A Report on Student and 


Student Personnel Research Activities 


DONALD W. ROBINSON 


HE COMMITTEE on Relations with Centers 

for the Study of Higher Education! 
recently completed a survey of research cur- 
rently underway pertaining to students or 
student personnel programs, which is being 
conducted or sponsored by centers or agen- 
cies actively engaged in the study of higher 
education. This brief article summarizes 
the results of this survey. 

Fourteen agencies and centers were con- 
tacted and 13 replies were received.2 No 
attempt was made to identify research being 
conducted on an individual basis, or by 
organizations other than the 14 centers or 
agencies which were contacted, nor will 
specific studies be identified. As of the 
spring of 1961, the 13 agencies which sup- 
plied data upon which this survey was based 
reported that they were responsible for 77 
studies pertaining to students or student 
personnel services. 


Donato W. Rosinson is Specialist for Student 
Services, Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D, C, and Dirck W. 
Brown, Adviser for Men, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

* The Committee is a sub-committee of the Inter- 
Association Committee of AACRO, ACPA, NASPA, 
and NAWDC, Members of the sub-committee are 
Dirck W. Brown, Adviser for Men, University of 
lowa; Robert Hewes, Registrar, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Jeanne L. Noble, Assistant 
Professor of Education, New York University; Don- 
ald W. Robinson, Specialist for Student Bion) 
Division of Higher Education, U. $. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

* Centers and agencies contacted: National In- 

stitute of Mental Health; National Science Founda- 
tion; U. S. Office of Education; New England Board 
of Higher Education; Southern Regional Education 
Board; Western Interstate Commission of Higher 
Education; Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley; Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, Florida State University, Tallahassee; Insti- 
tute of Higher Education, Columbia University, 
New York; Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey; National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, Evanston, Illinois; The Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health, University of Texas; Western Per- 
sonnel Institute, Pasadena, California. 
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and DIRCK W. BROWN j 


Types of Studies 


Taste l presents in limited detail the 
nature of these studies. Analysis of TABLE 
1 indicates that the primary emphasis of 
studies sponsored by the 13 agencies is on 
student characteristics, with 31 per cent of 
all studies reported being in this general 
area. The focus of these studies appears to 
be on personality and social characteristics 
affecting future planning of students, the 
development of personality, attitudes, and 
values during the college years. 

Typical of the studies in this category 
are two longitudinal studies of the develop: 
ment of the college student through the 
college years, and a longitudinal study of 
the social and psychological factors con 
tributing to success in college. 

The second most frequent emphasis of 
current research is on studies of factors 
which affect college attendance, retention, 
and withdrawal. Nineteen studies which 
represent 25 per cent of the total number 
of studies reported are in this area. When 
viewed collectively there is a noticeable 
emphasis on personal, psychological, and 
sociological factors which tend to influence | 
attendance or non-attendance. A second 
emphasis is on studies of retention and with: 
drawal of enrolled college students. 10 
dicative of the kinds of studies in this cate 
gory is one study involving a multivariate 
analysis of many kinds of data, including 
scholastic aptitude, biographical informa 
tion, and social characteristics of students 
who withdraw from college and samples © 
students who persist in college. Another 
study in this category analyzes factors affect 
ing college-going plans of students locatet | 
in communities in which various kinds © 
institutions of higher education are locatet: 

In the third most frequent area of e 
search, student personnel program chara’ | 
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tics, 12 studies or 16 per cent of the 
al number of studies reported are being 
nducted. The majority of these studies 
¢ directly or indirectly related to coun- 
Jing services or counseling related services. 
| The remaining 22 studies, 28 per cent, are 
distributed among the categories of educa- 
inal achievement of students, institutional 
tharacteristics, mental health, and prog- 
Tostications of academic achievement. Very 
ignificant among these studies are investi- 
ations of the campus environment as it 
relates to optimum student development, 
and one study of the effectiveness of group 
inseling procedures in working with emo- 
onally unadjusted freshmen who are in 
academic difficulty. 

In general, studies pertaining to non- 


intellectual factors relating to achievement 
seem to be of particular interest and are 
gaining wider support. Studies of the inter- 
relationship of institutional climates and 
student development, and studies of the 
prediction of success in college on the basis 
of non-intellectual psychological and socio- 
logical characteristics rather than on the 
basis of achievement or aptitude tests re- 
sults alone also seem to be most significant 
and are receiving increased attention. 


What Is Missing? 

To the extent that the studies reported 
are representative, there appear to be no- 
ticeable gaps in current research emphasis. 
For example, there are very few studies of 
the characteristics of average rather than 


TABLE 1 


Studies of Students or Student Personnel Services Conducted or Sponsored by 13 Agencies, by 


Number 
of 
‘ Category Studies 
1, Attendance, Retention and Withdrawal of 
College Students 19 
A. Enrollment projections, and studies of 
A student migration 2 
B. Factors influencing attendance or 
q non-attendance 6 
1 G. Follow-up studies of high school grad- 
uates 3 
: D. Follow-up studies of college graduates 
and graduate students 2 
E. Influence of financial aids on college 
attendance 2 
F. Retention and withdrawal 4 
2, Educational Achievement of College Stu- 
dents..... NACE LOS 4 
. A. Achievement of students transferring 
from a junior to a senior college 1 
B. Achievement of married students 1 
©. ‘Non-intellective factors relating to 
achievement 2 
3, Institutional Characteristics. . 6 
3 A. Impact of institutions on student 
i attitudes, values, and achievement K3 
l B. Impact of institution and faculty on 
goals of students 1 
C. Studies of college environments A 


l 4. Mental Health of College Students. - 


g 1961 


of 
Category Studies 

5. Prognosis of Success....-++++- +1715") ai- 

A. Prediction of achievement on the ba- 

sis of aptitude, and achievement 

tests 

B. Prediction of achievement on the ba- 

sis of psychological and sociological 
characteristics of students 2 
6. Student Characteristics. ..-++++++ BAA ATEN 
A. Attitudes and values 5 
B. Creativity 3 

C. Factors affecting educational and vo- 
cational goals 8 

D. General omnibus studies of student 
development 2 

E. Personality characteristics of college 
students 6 
7. Student Personnel Service Programs... +++ 12 
A. Administrative organization 1 
B. Budgets and expenditures 2 

C. Counseling services, and use of com- 
munity resources 4 
D. Faculty advisory programs 1 
E. Financial aids programs 


F. Orientation programs 
8, Miscellaneous: Studies of special student 

groups, test validation, etc... ~- ` 
9. Total number of studies underway 


exceptional students. Seldom do studies 
of non-intellectual characteristics of students 
relate directly to practical problems such 
as attrition. And although third in total 
frequency, rigorous study of many facets 
of the student personnel program has been 
neglected, with studies in this area tending 
to focus on counseling or advisory services. 
There is little evidence of research evaluat- 
ing the contributions of programs such as 
student housing and student activities 
toward meeting institutional objectives, or 
of comparative studies of different ap- 
proaches to program content, organization, 
or administration. 

This survey also supports the conten- 
tion of many that student personnel work- 
ers are neglecting their research responsi- 
bilities. Most of the studies reported are 
being conducted by behavioral scientists. 
This is perhaps as it should be, but never- 
theless, the dearth of research by student 
personnel workers, with the possible ex- 
ception of clinical counselors, is cause for 
concern. Structured research as described 
by Fisher and Roth [Z] is needed now in 
many areas where student personnel work- 
ers are competent. If a leadership role is 
to be maintained then student personnel 
workers need to pick up the “research ball” 
in areas of special competency which are 
presently being neglected. 

Even if limited to the general areas men- 
tioned, student activities, housing, and ad- 
ministration, it is not difficult to cite spe- 
cific examples of the types of well-structured, 
relatively large scale research which is 
needed but is not now underway. For ex- 
ample, what kinds of students participate 
in student government and other student 
activities? Are there significant differences 
between participants and non-participants? 
If there are differences, then what is the 
nature of these differences? What changes 
take place in student behavior, scholarship, 
or thinking as a result of participation in 
various activities? 

Much is being written about new de- 
velopments in student housing, but re- 
search designed to study the effects and 
impact of different student housing pro- 

grams is lacking. What kinds of changes 
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take place in students as a result of ex. 
periences in relatively new programs, such 
as coordinate men and women’s living units? 
Or as a result of experiences in a program al- | 
lowing almost complete student self govern. - 
ment? Or in an inter-cultural housing unit?’ 
Or even more crucial, perhaps, what are | 
the differences in behavior, attitudes, and 
achievement of students residing in college: 
owned dormitories and students living} 
either in private rooming houses or at home? 

In the area of administration, how do} 
different types of administrative structure 
facilitate or hinder the development of 
effective programs which meet the diverse 
needs of today’s student? What changes in 
student personnel program emphasis or 
organization are needed as the nature of 
higher education changes? And how do} 
structure and organization relate to insti} 
tutional and student characteristics as de- 
scribed by measuring instruments presently 
available? 


Summary 


This article summarizes research activi- 
ties pertaining to students and student per- 
sonnel programs which are being conducted 
by 18 agencies and centers for the study of 
higher education. Seventy-seven studies r¢| 
lated to students or student personnel serv- | 


ices were reported. Most frequently men 
tioned were studies of student character 
istics, attendance, retention and withdrawal 
of college students, and studies of student 
personnel programs. 

Examination of the research reported 
seemed to indicate a need for more studies 
of average students and studies relating | 
non-intellectual characteristics of students 
which are perhaps less esoteric and mort | 
closely related to the solution of practical 
problems, such as student retention a" 
withdrawal. There also seems to be serious | 
neglect of research relating to many areas 
of the student personnel program. 
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Predicting Success in High School 


Foreign Language Study 


EDWARD O. HASCALL 


‘ee is concern among persons connected 
with secondary education about place- 
ment of students in high school foreign 
language courses. Some students who elect 
such courses fail. Of these students some 
should probably not have elected to study 
a foreign language, at least not at the time 
they attempted to do so. Had there been 
adequate information available about those 
factors which tend to make for success in 
foreign language study and had this in- 
formation been skillfully interpreted to 
these students, some might have elected 
other courses from which evidence would 
indicate they might profit more. 

On the other hand, some students who 
do not elect foreign language study might 
well profit therefrom and might be encour- 
aged to elect such study if the kind of in- 
formation described above were available 
to them. 

‘The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the relative predictive value of certain 
variables in relation to success in high school 
foreign language study in White Plains, 
New York, with a view toward improving 
counseling and placement. 


Hypothesis 


The hypothesis on which this study was 
based may be stated as follows: There is 
a measurable difference in the value of 
certain variables as predictors of success in 
foreign language study in White Plains 
Public Schools. 


Epwarp O. HASCALL is Counseling Psychologist in 
the Division of Testing and Counseling at The City 
College in New York. 

This article is based on the author's doctoral dis- 
sertation which is on file at the University of 
Michigan. 
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Research Design 


The variables referred to in the hypo- 
thesis may be thought of as prediction 
variables and criteria of success. The pre- 
diction variables may be classified into 
four general areas: acquired. skills, apti- 
tudes, inventoried interests,! and personal 
factors (motives, plans, and home factors). 

Measures of acquired skills are (1) teach- 
ers’ marks in the English course immedi- 
ately preceding foreign language study and 
(2) certain scores (Average Reading, Spell- 
ing, Language Usage, Average Arithmetic, 
and Battery Median) from the Stanford 
Achievement Tests (administered in the 
eighth grade). 

Measures of aptitudes are (1) scores from 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, (2) scores from the complete battery 
of Differential Aptitude Tests (all admin- 
istered at the beginning of the sophomore 
year), and (3) the total score from the Iowa 
Foreign Language Aptitude Test (admin- 
istered immediately preceding foreign lan- 
guage study but after the student was en- 
rolled in the course). 

Interests are those inven 
of the Kuder Preference Recor 
(administered at the begin 
sophomore year). 

Personal information refers to data con- 
cerning motives for foreign language study, 
educational plans, languages other than 


toried by means 
d—Vocational 
ning of the 


E S w 
1The term “inventoried interests” was borrowed 
from Super Uó, p. 2181 who distinguishes among q) 
expressed interests (“I want to be an engineer. ys 
manifest interests (what the individual does); 

(3) inventoried interests (results of a standardized 
and (4) tested interests (manifest inter- 


ests under controlled conditions). 
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English spoken in the home, and educa- 
tional level of the parents. 

The criteria of success at the end of a 
year’s study of a foreign language are (1) 
teachers’ marks and (2) total scores on the 
Cooperative Foreign Language Tests. 

The students to be studied were those 

enrolled in a first-year foreign language 
course—French, German, Latin, or Span- 
ish—in White Plains (New York) Public 
Schools during the school years 1955-1956 
and 1956-1957. (The study includes stu- 
dents enrolled in two different years so that 
the number of cases would render the re- 
sults statistically meaningful.) These stu- 
dents might be at any grade level from 
nine (junior high school) through twelve 
(no attempt was made to keep students sep- 
arated into grade levels), although the like- 
lihood of a twelfth-grade student, i.e. a 
senior, being enrolled in the first year of 
a foreign language would be very slight, 
and there may well be no such case. 


Procedure for Collecting and 
Recording Data 


Beginning in the summer of 1956, data 


were collected according to the research 
design indicated above. 


A work sheet (see 


FIGURE 1) was developed so that data could | 


be recorded in a uniform manner and 
coded to coincide with the 80 spaces avail- 
able for punching data into a standard IBM 4 
card. A separate work sheet was prepared 
for each student (approximately 800) who 
registered for first- or second-year foreign 
language courses for the fall term of 1956. 

All data were available from students’ 
records except: (1) those to be collected 
by questionnaire (see Ficure 2); (2) scores 
from the Iowa Foreign Language Aptitude 
Test; and (3) scores from the Cooperative 
Foreign Language Tests. 

In the fall of 1956 before instruction be- 
gan, the questionnaire was circulated to 
all students in first- and second-year foreign 
languages classes. Then the Iowa Foreign 
Language Aptitude Test (Form M, part of 
the Iowa Placement Examinations) was ad- 
ministered to all first-year students. The 
Elementary Form of the appropriate Co- 
operative Foreign Language Test (French, | 
German, Latin, or Spanish) was adminis- 
tered to all first-year students three weeks 


FIGURE 1 
Work Sheet 
Student Homeroom. 
(last name) (first) 
1-3 Student PI ENTARA 42-43 Spe 
dea sy 44-45 “Sen Abie ses 
5 Pres lang pa 46-47 Kuder-O 
6 Prev lang I RI 48-49 M 
7 Prev lang II sly 50-51 Co ihe © 
8 Home lang ea 52-53 Sc e 
9 Parents’ ed e 54-55 P 
10 Plans Jii 56-57 A 
11 Reason I He 58-59 Ñ 
12 Reason II A 60-61 Ma 
13-15 Stan-Ar Har aged 62-63 So 
16-18 Sp i ev 64-65 a 
AH a FAVRE OT 66-68 lowa Lang S 
25-27 BM ae OR 69 Prev Eng mk ak 
28-29 Otis eau eta na 70 Prev lang mk I Les 
30-31 DAT.V ag 71 Prey lang mk 11 e 
n aaga 72 Pres lang mk Ags 
32-33 N abi 13-74 Coop R wae 
34-35 A beth) 75-76 G pE 
36-37 Spa te es 77-18 V -= gs 
38-39 M EURA 79-80 T 
40-41 fol ERN 
paa Personnel and Guidance Journal 
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the end of classes in the spring of 


57. 

After all data had been collected and re- 
orded, work sheets were placed in three 
soups for the purpose of clearer definition, 
statistical purity, and closer control of 


variables. Group I included. those students 
who began the study of a foreign language 
in the fall of 1956. Group II included those 
who began the study of a foreign language 
in the fall of 1955. (Data from the ques- 
tionnaire relative to reasons for studying a 


FIGURE 2 


Questionnaire for Students Studying a Foreign Language 


Homeroom_——_____—_ 


Previous language course(s), if any: 


5. What language, other than English, is spoken in your home? 


6. How far did your parents go in school? 


Father 
(1) Did not finish 8th grade — 
(2) Finished 8th grade 
(3) Some high school v 
(4) Finished high school —————— 
(5) Some college —— 


(6) Finished college 
(7) Graduate or professional work 


Student. 
(last name) (first) 
Sex (1) Male. (2) Female — 
Course(s) presently enrolled in: 
(1) French I (5) French II ——— 
(2) German I __— (6) German IL — 
(3) Latin I ——— (7) Latin II —— 


(4) Spanish 1 ——— (8) Spanish II ——— 


(1) French 1 (5) French Il ——— 
(2) German I —_— (6) German 11 —_—— 
(3) Latin I —— (7) Latini ——— 
(4) Spanish I __— (8) Spanish IL ——— 
(9) Other 
(specify) 
(1) French =——— (4) Italian pho tases 
(2) German ——— (5) Spanish =——— 
(3) Hebrew ——— (6) Other —_——_—— 
(specify) 
Mother 
WS te 


7. What are your educational and vocational plans at this time? 


(1) Planning on college: Career in TATE STAM OAT IA AEE ENE T TE ae IP I 


(2) Not planning on college: Career in 


8. Why did you decide to study a foreign language? 
(1) I like languages 
(2) I do well in languages 
(3) I need it for college 


(4) My parents want me to study a foreign language 


(5) 1 plan to travel in a foreign country 


(6) I want to know more about other countries and other people 


(7) I hope to use it in my career 


(specify) 
(specify) 


(check two) 


(8) Other reasons (peiye E 
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foreign language were not used for this 
group.) Group III included those who 
were enrolled in a first-year foreign lan- 
guage course in either the fall of 1955 or 
1956 but who had previously studied a 
foreign language. Each group was as- 
signed a number series, and each student's 
work sheet was numbered accordingly. 
The data were then punched into standard 
IBM cards. 


Statistical Computations 


The first tabulation was run on skills, 
aptitudes, and interests by group, sex, lan- 
guage, and present language mark. These 
tabulations yielded such small numbers of 
cases in each subgroup that means were 
not computed. 

The second tabulation was run on the 
same variables but this time by group, 
present language mark, and Cooperative 
Foreign Language Test Total Score. Means 
were computed for this tabulation. After 
reviewing this second tabulation run, it was 
decided to combine Groups I and II (to 
increase the number of cases) for the pur- 
pose of computing coefficients of correlation 
for prediction variables and criteria. By 
combining Groups I and II, boys and girls 
could be separated to determine whether 
or not there is a significant sex difference, 

Also, after reviewing the second run of 
tabulations, it was decided to eliminate 
certain prediction variables from further 
computations either because of lack of a 
sufficient number of cases (DAT Clerical 
Speed and Accuracy Test was eliminated 
for this reason) or because of an apparent 
lack of relationship to the criteria as judged 
from the pattern of mean scores, 

The third tabulation was then run on 
Groups I and II combined using the pre- 
diction variables remaining after the elimi- 
nation process described above and com- 
paring each with the two criteria: (l 
present language mark and (2) Cooperative 
Total Score. Coefficients of correlation 
were computed to show the relationship 
between the predictors (skills, aptitudes, 
and interests) and the criteria. A similar 
tabulation was run on Group III using the 
same criteria and adding a prediction vari- 
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able to those used above—previous language 
mark. A coefficient of correlation was also 
computed to represent the relationship be- 
tween the two criteria: present language 
mark and Cooperative Total Score. 


Summary of Findings 


The purpose of the study was to find 
the relative predictability of several vari- 
ables, classified as skills, aptitudes, inven- 
toried interests, and personal factors, in de- 
termining success in foreign language study 
in the White Plains Public Schools, ie. 
which factors seem to be the best predictors 
of success and in what order they fall. 

The primary concern is with students 
beginning foreign language study for the | 
first time (Groups I and II). Taste 1 shows 
the relative predictive power of the 11 best 
predictors of foreign language mark for 
boys and girls. Itis evident that the value 
of the predictors varies somewhat from one 
sex to the other.? However, certain patterns 
are discernible. The DAT Sentences test, 
for example, is the best single objective-test 
predictor for both groups.3 This is true 
for predicting present language mark or 
Cooperative test score (see TABLE 2). 

Also, the final mark in the English course 
immediately preceding language study is 
one of the three best predictors for either 
sex for present language mark or Coopera- 
tive test score. It might seem reasonable 
to assume that there is some similarity in 
the expectations and evaluations made by 
English teachers and foreign language 
teachers, and it might even seem reasonable 
to assume a kind of general test-taking 


*Spoerl’s [15] research also indicates significan 
differences in the language-learning abilities of the 
sexes. 

* The authors of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
B1 report median validity coefficients between Dy 
scores and course grades in foreign languages. IP 
order of decreasing validity, they are as follows: 
for boys, Sentences = 0.51, Spelling = 040, Nu 
merical Ability = 0.34, Verbal Reasoning = 0-30 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy — 0.28, Abstract Re 
soning = 0.27, Mechanical Reasoning = 0.17, Space 
Relations — 0.13; for girls, Numerical Ability A, 
0.42, Verbal Reasoning — 0.30, Spelling = 02 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy — 0.23, Sentences = 
0.21, Abstract Reasoning — 0.20, Space Relations = 
0.15, Mechanical Reasoning = 6.07. 
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TABLE 1 


Variables and the Way They Rank in Ability to 
Predict Foreign Language Marks— 


Groups | and Il 
—Girlk—~ —Boys—~ 
Variable Rank r Rank r 

Previous English mark 1 0.528 3 0.573 
DAT sentences 2 0.509 AROS: 
Stanford reading. . . 3 0.505 6 0.507 
Stanford spelling. . . 4 0. 495 7 0.495 
DAT numerical. . . 5 0.483 2 0.574 
DAT spelling... . 6 0.476 4 0.541 
Stanford arithmetic 7 0.469 9 0.453 
lowa Test... . +: 8 0,463 110.383 

Stanford language 
usage: «vee ss 0.453 10 0.446 
DAT verbal. . . . - 10 0.421 5 0.525 
Otis: Tests. os i Aa 11 0.403 8 0.465 


ability on the part of some students, but 
it is interesting that the best predictor for 
Cooperative test score is also previous 
English mark, and it is a better predictor 
for the Cooperative test than it is even for 
teacher’ marks in foreign language 
courses. 

It is also interesting that the DAT Nu- 
merical test is a better predictor, for both 
boys and girls, of present language mark 
than the DAT Verbal test, and that the 
Stanford Arithmetic test is a better predictor 
than the Stanford Language test.* 

From this point on, the variables assume 
different predictive value depending upon 
the sex of the student and the criterion of 


TABLE 2 


Variables in Order of Ability to Predict 
Cooperative Test Scores— Group | 


Variable r 
Previous English mark. . - + + + 0.600 
DAT sentences. .- +> - °° * 0.474 

0.457 


‘Wellman [17, p. 517] has observed: “The falli- 
bility of test titles has often been emphasized by 
writers of the field, but should be continually re- 
emphasized as a major point of caution to those re- 
sponsible for the selection and use of psychological 


measures.” 
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success. It seems to be true that several of 
the DAT and several of the Stanford 
Achievement Tests hold some predictive 
value.’ The Otis and the Iowa tests seem 
to hold relatively little predictive value 
when other measures are available.” The 
only exception to this is in the case of stu- 
dents who have studied a foreign language 
previously and are probably enrolled in 
their second foreign language (Group MI). 
For this group, the Iowa test is the best 
aptitude predictor for either present lan- 
guage mark or Cooperative test; the best 
skill predictor is the mark in previous 
language study.® 

Although the main concern in this study 
is with the relative predictive value of the 
several variables, it is interesting to note 
that in Tastes 1 and 2 all the coefficients 
of correlation are statistically significant to 


5 Seagoe [13] obtained a correlation of 0.502 be- 
tween Stanford Arithmetic scores and teachers’ 
marks compared with the White Plains correlation 
of 0.469 for girls and 0.453 for boys; Seagoe’s correla- 
tion between Stanford Reading Scores and teachers’ 
marks was 0.417 compared with the White Plains 
correlations of 0.505 for r and 0.507 for boys. 

6 Seagoe [13] obtained a correlation of 0.529 be- 
the Otis intelligence test and 


work in foreign language. 
showed a E N, of 0.403 for gt k 
boys between Otis scores and fina 
end of the first year’s work in foreign language. 

7 MacNaughton and Altenhein [17], investii ating 
prognosis in German at Hunter College, foun that 
a specially constructed prognosis test correlated 
higher with German marks (0.33) than it did with 
the Cooperative German Test (0.28). In the White 
Plains study, the Iowa Aptitude Test also correlated 
higher wi language marks (girls = 0.468, boys 
— 0,383) than it di with the Cooperative Foreign 


Tests (0.309) 
a study of 1,059 
igh schools which seemed to disprove 


ied foreign 
were more successful in college language study, even 
when they studied a different language in college. 
‘Also, Skelton [14] found that the study of foreign 


guage, therel 
matter in which language is the vehicle of expres- 


sion. 
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the one per cent level. This means that 
they are classified statistically as “very sig- 
nificant” [7, pp. 210-211]. 

It seems evident that the best predictors 
of success in foreign language courses in the 
White Plains Public Schools are found 
among the Differential Aptitude Tests, the 
Stanford Achievement Tests, and teachers’ 
marks in previous English courses. Inter- 
ests inventoried by the Kuder Preference 
Record—Vocational seem to hold little 
promise as predictors, and there seems to 
be little relationship between success in 
foreign language study in White Plains and 
students’ reports concerning (1) language 
spoken in the home, (2) parents’ educa- 
tional background, (3) students’ educa- 
tional and vocational plans, or (4) students’ 
reasons for studying a foreign lan- 
guage, 10, 11 


Conclusions 


The findings of this study support the 
main hypothesis: There is a measurable 
difference in the yalue of certain variables 
as predictors of success in foreign language 
study in the White Plains Public Schools. 
Wherever a relationship was found between 
predictors and criteria, the differences in 
relative predictive power are represented 
by coefficients of correlation. This pro- 
cedure permits ranking the predictors in 
order of priority for prognosis. 

The findings should not be interpreted 
to mean that “English achievement,” “skill 
in language usage,” “numerical ability,” 
“spelling ability,” or “reading ability” are 
better predictors of success in foreign lan- 
guage study than “intelligence” or “foreign 


* For the results of a questionnaire study of 5,000 
students of French in New York State high c 
in 1927, see Wood U8). He also ie ee 


lored 
lans, as well as school subjects lik Bae eae 


best, reasons 


‘or wanting or not wanting to continue language 
any etc, in relation to success in foreign language 
study. 


* Moore [12], in 1940, investigated the reasons 
iven by students for Seo V foreign language. 
y far the largest per cent (: .83) of the students 
questioned answered, “To meet a college require- 
ment”; the category with the next highest Tesponse 
(29.00 per cent) was “for personal enjoyment. 

* Bamberger [2] believes that students should be 
consulted about the objectives they seek in foreign 
language study. 
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language aptitude.” They mean rather 
that in the White Plains Public Schools 
certain measurable factors such as teachers’ 
marks in English, and certain scores from 
the Differential Aptitude Tests and the 
Stanford Achievement Tests tend to be 
better predictors of success in foreign lan- 
guage courses as measured by teachers’ 
marks and scores from the Cooperative 
Foreign Language Tests, than do scores 
from the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability or scores from the Iowa 
Foreign Language Aptitude Test. It is 
important that this distinction be kept in 
mind when results are being evaluated. 
Results from the study do seem to hold 
promise as aids for counseling and place- 
ment in White Plains as long as the con- 
ditions there are essentially the same as 
they were during the time of the study. 
The problem in White Plains is one of 
counseling students, beginning at the end 
of the eighth grade, concerning the ad- 
visability of electing foreign language 
courses, or any other elective courses, in 
the ninth grade or later. It might be use- 
ful, therefore, to administer at least some 
of the Differential Aptitude Tests in the 
eighth grade rather than in the tenth grade, 
where they are now regularly administered, 
so that information gained thereby will be 
available earlier for counseling purposes. 
Another conclusion which seems reason- 
able from the results of the study is that 
certain combinations of two or more pre- 
dictors will provide greater predictive 
validity than will any one predictor alone. 
This brings up the question of multiple 
correlations and expectancy tables as a 
guidance tool in interpreting such informa- 
tion.12? It seems reasonable to assume that 


“The reader is referred to Lord [10] for a descrip- 
tion of a method of computing multiple correlation 
coefficients by means of nomographs, and to 
Ahmann [7], Bingham [5], and Bittner [6] for dis- 
cussions of the preparation and use of expectancy 
tables. Bingham A has this to say about expectan- 
cies : 

“The term ‘expectancy’ has taken on a precise 
meaning in personnel psychology. An expectancy 
is the numerical expression of a probability that < 
certain individual will achieve a specified level © 
educational or Occupational accomplishment. A® 
expectancy states the chances—usua’ ly the chances 
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such treatment could be applied to the 
data in this study and that the information 
derived therefrom would be useful to 
counselors and teachers in White Plains. 
The findings of this study may be use- 
ful to persons in other educational situa- 
tions to the extent that their situations re- 
semble the one in White Plains. At least 
it seems possible that clues may be picked 
up from the White Plains study which 
would be useful in setting up a similar 
study in another setting. For example, 
another research worker might well ex- 
amine those predictive measures which have 
proved most valid for White Plains to 
ascertain their relative validity in his situa- 
tion, The fact that a measure did not 
seem to hold predictive validity for White 
Plains should not, of course, deter him from 
examining that factor in his situation. 


in a thousand or a hundred—that a person whose 
score on a predictor lies within a certain Taage will 
achieve a designated level of success in the criterion 
against which the redictor has been validated. 

“This concept of expectancy helps the counselor 
or the employer as well as the psychologist to think 
clearly about the meaning of a person's performance 
on a test battery, an aptitude index, or any other 
validated predictor. It helps also to communicate 
the facts to someone else, without ambiguity.” 
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VOCATIONAL REPORTING 


in the 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROCESS 


ABRAHAM JACOBS and JOHN E. HAY 


Azer increasing recognition is be- 
ing accorded to the value of voca- 
tionally oriented reports in the counseling 
process, and such reports are assuming a 
role equal to the reporting associated with 
more clinically oriented counseling, very 
little has appeared in the literature to date 
on the structure and content of vocational 
reports. A description of a recommended 
type of vocational report by DiMichael [7] 
appeared some years ago and still repre- 
sents one of the most useful guides for the 
preparation and organization of this im- 
portant aspect of the total counseling pro- 
gram. 

This article describes a type of vocational 
report which has been found helpful at a 
non-profit residential school for exceptional 
children and adolescents. Vocational re- 
ports are intended to communicate the re- 
sults of the vocational evaluation and re- 
habilitation program to the professional 
staff, parents, employers, and other indi- 
viduals who will be concerned with the 
client in his training program at the School 
or on his return to his home community. 
The vocational reports therefore are an 
integral aspect of the total evaluation proc- 
ess and are utilized when the question of 


ABRAHAM JaAcops, Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is Reha- 
bilitation Consultant to the Devereux Schools. 
Joun E. Hay, formerly the Vocational Counseling 
and Rehabilitation Psychologist at the Devereux 
Schools, is now with Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The procedures described in this article are based 
on the vocational rehabilitation and training pro- 
gram at the Devereux Foundation, Devon, Penn- 
sylvania. A description of this program can be 
obtained from Mr. Louis J. Kukoda, Coordinator 
of Vocational Services. 
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programming, modification of activities, or 
recommendations on discharge are involved. 

The vocational report is intended to help 
the total school staff achieve its primary goal 
of assisting the student to gain skills and 
work habits which will permit him to func- 
tion at his optimal level of potentiality, 
More specifically, the goals of the vocational 
rehabilitation program include the develop- 
ment of: (a) positive work habits; (b) an 
adequate vocational self-concept; (c) in- 
creased competency in existing work skills; 
(d) new work skills; (e) a civic and social 
responsibility. 

The report incorporates the findings of 
the vocational rehabilitation program which 
takes place in the following settings: (a) 
academic classes; (b) a vocational evalua- 
tion clinic; (c) individual counseling; (d) 
job training and exploration in Devereux 
and the local community; (e) transitional 
full-time employment in Devereux and the 
community. The final and complete voca- 
tional report integrates the oral and written 
observations made by professionals in each 
of these settings, supplemented and in- 
tegrated by the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor or psychologist. 

The full report is intended for the stu- 
dent's case record at the school. However 
this report, or modifications, as well as sep- 
arate sections of the complete report are 
frequently designed for appropriate staff 
members or related professional workers in 
the local community or the student’s home 
community. In such instances the language 
of the report is changed to meet the ap- 
Propriate level of understanding of the 
reader. For example, information which 
may be sent to a psychologist would not 
necessarily be included in a report which 
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sent to an employment agency; on the 
her hand, specific details as to potential 
petencies in a specific job setting may 
ot be too important or even understand- 
le to a psychologist. The professionally 
ained person preparing a report will take 
» factors into consideration in exclud- 
ing, modifying, or otherwise altering the 
content and language of the report. 

In general a vocational report in this set- 
ting includes data on the following aspects: 
(a) vocational problem; (b) client behavior 
during the testing program; (c) mental 
ability; (d) aptitude; (e) academic and 
vocational skills; (£) interests; (g) person- 
ality and work habits; (h) summary and 
recommendations. Each of these sections 
will be discussed in detail. 


Vocational Problem 


The report begins with a brief statement 
of the vocational problem, including the 
reason for the student’s referral, his adjust- 
"ment at the School, including the academic 
F and vocational progress, a brief description 
of his home community and the father’s 
occupation, as well as some mention of the 
expressed parental occupational planning 
for their child. The problem statement is 
brief, but concise, and presents in capsule 
form the essence of the vocational problem 
for which the student was referred to the 
vocational rehabilitation department. 


Client Behavior During the Testing 
Program 


This section includes a description of the 
student’s test behavior, including his ability 
to understand test instructions, signs of 
anxiety, cooperativeness, reaction to failure 
on test items, and his attitude toward test- 
ing. Information gathered during the 
testing and counseling interviews relative 
to his future vocational goals, interest in 
education and training, and other items im- 
portant in planning a counseling and re- 
habilitation program are included at this 
point. The following quotation taken from 
an actual vocational report, shows some of 
the information included in this section 
(all names used in this article are fictitious): 
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During the interpretation of the interest and 
aptitude test, various occupations in which Mary 
could function were explained to her and she 
was encouraged to react to this occupational 
data. She exhibited fairly strong feclings dur- 
ing the sessions, especially in relation toward 
personal contact jobs which would require her 
to function independently in social situations. 
For example, she discussed with considerable 
feeling, why she would not like to be a beau- 
tician, an occupation which seemed feasible as 
suggested by her measured interest and aptitudes. 
Mary explained that “You have to be nice to cus- 
tomers when you don't feel like it and tell them 
their hair is pretty when it isn’t. I would tell 
them the truth”.... The question of voca- 
tional training was discussed with Mary during 
one of these interviews and she indicated a 
preference for on the job training, since she 
feels the only way to learn is through experience. 
..+ Throughout the discussions, Mary appeared 
to have little understanding of the reasons for 
behavior attached to various work roles. During 
the discussion of library work, which seemed 
indicated by her interest, she stated, “I see 
no reason why you have to be so quiet all the 
time. Everybody whispers, and that gets on my 
nerves.” 


Mental Abilities 


The results of individual and group in- 
telligence tests are presented here. Dis- 
crepancies in verbal and performance in- 
tellectual functioning are noted and dis- 
cussed. The occupational implications of 
such differences in test functioning are 
examined, to indicate further remedial work 
which may be necessary, as well as indica- 


tions of more specific vocational training 
and exploration. 


Aptitudes 


The results of multi-factor tests, specific 
vocational tests, and results of the student's 
performance in the vocational evaluation 
clinic are presented in this section.’ The 
student’s work assets and limitations, as 
disclosed by aptitude testing, are presented 


Sar Pea i 
iThe Tower System as developed by the Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled, in New York 
City, is utilized in the Vocational Evaluation Clinic 
Modifications have been made in this 


at Devereux. 
system to meet the § ecific needs of the type of 
student found in this setting. 
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and related to his vocational interests and 
other characteristics, The results of the 
work sample testing in the Tower System 
and the student's reaction to jobs associated 
with the aptitude tests are reviewed. An 
excerpt from this section of an actual voca- 
tional report follows: 


Jim’s occupational aptitude profile indicated rel- 
ative strength in four aptitudes necessary in 
certain industrial areas. These aptitudes are: 
form perception, or ability to perceive pertinent 
detail in objects of pictorial or graphic design; 
motor coordination, or ability to coordinate eyes 
and hands accurately in making precise move- 
ments with speed; and finger and manual dex- 
terity, which involve ability to move the fingers 
and hands skillfully and manipulate small ob- 
jects rapidly. This pattern of aptitudes, based 
on norms for employed workers, qualified Jim 
for several groups of occupations, which seemed 
pertinent to his interests and aptitudes. These 
occupations were: Furniture Repairman, Toy 
Assembler, Tailor, Automobile Upholsterer, 
Jewelry Inspector, and Hand Decorator. When 
these occupations were discussed with Jim, he 
seemed most interested in Hand Decorator, Auto- 
mobile Upholsterer, and Tailor. It was felt that 
these would provide an Opportunity for Jim to 
express his creative impulses, they would utilize 
his finger and manual dexterity, and meet an 
evident desire on Jim’s part for some variety in 
his work. (This report also included areas in 
which definite vocational limitations were ap- 
parent due to Jim’s limited abilities, lack of in- 
terest, and personality characteristics. A section 
of this report, which was sent to the local State 
‘Employment Service in the community to which 
Jim was returned, also included the D.O.T. Clas- 
sification Numbers.) 


Academic and Vocational Skills 


Achievement test results are presented in 
this section, and related to an estimate of 
the student's probable scholastic attainment, 
as determined by group and individual in- 
telligence testing. Where the student has 
been a School resident for several years, his 
academic progress is reported. Academic 
strengths and deficiencies are related to his 
interest and aptitudes, including reports 
from shop teachers, results of proficiency 
tests such as typing, and any specialized 
skills the student may possess, such as ability 
to use hand tools or operate office machinery, 
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Interests 


Results of interest inventories incl 
raw scores and normative data. The 
est test profile is followed by a discu 
the student's measured, expressed, and 
fested interests. Discrepancies amo 


vocational counseling. Negative intei 
are cited as well as job fields which may 
contraindicated because of valid low int 
est. Included in this section is informal 
concerning academic courses, leisure acti 
ties, and other aspects of the total prog 
which indicate certain interest direct 
Information obtained from counseling i 
terviews with the student, in reference 
his job interests, is also included in this 
tion. Finally, additional interest 
secured from other units at the School 
related to the measured interests and 
expression of vocational interests eli 
from the counselor’s contact with the : 
dent. 


Personality and Work Habits 


This section contains information 
tinent to the personality requirements | 
fields of work which are considered suitable 
in relation to the student’s interest a 
aptitudes. The information in this sec 
is based on the results of projective testi 
and administration of personality inveni 
tories, conferences with the student's the 
apist, observation of work performance | 
the vocational evaluation clinic, and rep 
from teachers and other staff memi 
Mention is made in this section of wo) 
areas which may seem related to the st 


factors. There is a discussion of the | 
dent’s vocational self-concept, need for $ 
rity, prestige, advancement, and other wor 
factors, as well as his personality and 
tional characteristics related to such ite 
as routine work, repetitive work, or v 

which involves a great deal of variety. T 
following is an example of the kind of 
formation included in this section: 


Joan has little preference for working with id 
or situations which require problem sol 


‘Although she seems to enjoy being active in 
groups, competition is threatening to her. In 
her assignments in the printing shop, she is 
somewhat superficial in her social relations with 
the other students. On the positive side, unit 
personnel report that Joan has matured in the 
Jast two years, dresses well, and is fairly indus- 
trious. She would perform best, it is thought, in 
job situations characterized by some variety and 
change, in which she would perform different 
types of duties, When she is required to perform 
a repetitious task, she loses interest. It is also 
reported that Joan is becoming more receptive 
to follow orders from her superiors. 


Another example illustrating the relation 
of personality characteristics to job coun- 
seling and placement is indicated in the 
following report: 


Linda should avoid job situations which in- 
volve tact and sensitivity in dealing with people. 
She has a low frustration tolerance and should 
work in a stable environment with little tension, 
where she is not exposed to the unexpected. She 
prefers familiar situations rather than a variety 
of new experiences and has stated, “I'd rather 
stick at one thing.” The occupation of telephone 
operator would seem to fit her needs for repetitive, 
short cycle work. She prefers to work at simple 
uncomplicated situations which are to her liking. 
If a job were to tax Linda, she would probably 
give up, preferring failure to making an effort. 


Information concerning personality char- 
acteristics is usually discussed in terms of 
the student’s perception of his environment, 
rather than in dynamic terminology, since 
it has more meaning for community place- 
ment agencies. A dynamic picture of the 
applicant written in more sophisticated psy- 
chological terminology may be presented 
in separate reports prepared for the pro- 
fessional staff and used for diagnostic and 
therapeutic purposes. In the typical voca- 
tional report, there is less emphasis on path- 
ology and etiology, with more stress placed 
on utilizing the student’s present pattern of 
assets and shortcomings in relation to per- 
sonality demands of occupations. 


Summary and Recommendations 


This section summarizes pertinent infor- 
mation from previous sections of the report, 
with implications for occupational plan- 
ning. Work areas which seem suitable on 
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the basis of interest, aptitude, and personi- 
ality are related to the occupational outlook 
in the student’s home community, where 
this information is available and can be 
secured, and the rehabilitation plan for the 
student's remaining stay at the School is 
formulated. Rehabilitation plans, pre- 
sented in the form of recommendations, 
may include training or placement within 
the School or in a nearby community, trans- 
fer to a half-way house, referral to a state re- 
habilitation or employment service agency, 
trade school, sheltered workshop, etc. Alter- 
native occupational goals are also cited in 
the event the student is unable to find work 
in the field of his primary choice and his 
home community. Examples of the type of 
information included in the recommenda- 
tion sections follow: 


1. Betsy would benefit most from training in the 
duties and machine shop operations utilized 
in the insurance clerk and office machine 
operating occupations, during the remainder 
of her residence at Devereux. 

2, Bruce should be provided on-the-spot job 
adjustment counseling by his supervisor im- 
mediately following any behavior disturbances 
while he is assigned to a vocational unit at 
Devereux. This would help him to understand 
the behavior required by workers in industry. 
It would also be helpful if he could attend 
group job adjustment counseling sessions, 

3. Ellen was assisted in completing an application 
for a job, with the cooperation of the state 
employment service. This application could, 
with the approval of the referring agency, be 
forwarded to the state employment service 
in Ellen’s home community. The application 
contains the results of the General Aptitude 
‘Test Battery. 

4. At this time John should be assigned on a full- 
time basis to the print shop to assist him in 

habits and perservance 


to tolerate personal responsibility. Responsi- 
bility of this type, if successful, will facilitate 
his transition from the protected school en- 
vironment to an unsheltered situation. 


Information similar to the above, as well 
as implications of any physical handicap 
presented by the student, is included in all 
vocational reports. A modified summary of 
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the report, which does not include technical 
information, is sent to parents before they 
visit the School to discuss the progress of 
their children with staff members. 

In summary, the vocational report, al- 
though only one of many means of com- 
munication among staff members, is im- 
portant because it represents an integration 
of information from many other sources 
and is the final evaluation of the student as 
a vocational client. 

Information from other sources such as 
the psychology department, vocational and 
academic teachers, physicians, home super- 
visors, speech and hearing therapists, social 
workers, and others represents data essential 
for effective vocational planning. The voca- 
tional report therefore is much more than a 
summary of vocational testing. Rather, it 


presents a comprehensive picture of the to- 
tal student and, as such, will be of assistance 
to all professional workers concerned with 
the adequate vocational placement of the 
student. The chief value of the kind of 
report described in this article is that it in- 
cludes the psychological and emotional 
characteristics, in addition to the more spe- 
cific aptitude data. The combination of 
these two types of information will mate- 
tially assist in the most adequate total job 
satisfaction an individual can derive from 
his job. 


Reference 


1, DiMichael, S$. G. Characteristics of a desirable 
sychological report to the vocational counselor, 
p consult. Psychol., 1948, 6, 432-437. 


SCRIPTWRITING CONTEST OFFERS COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP PRIZES 


The Voice of Democracy broadcast scriptwriting contest for students 
in tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of all public, private, and church- 
operated schools will be sponsored this year by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. This is the fourteenth year of the program 
and the first to be sponsored entirely by the VFW. The contest is on the 
approved list of national contests and activities for 1961-1962 of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals and is endorsed by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The four top winners will receive scholarships 
of $1,500, $1,000, $750, and $500 to any college or university. Contest 
booklets were mailed November 1 to all schools, broadcasters, and VFW 
posts. Further information on the contest may be obtained from the 
VFW National Headquarters, VFW Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Personnel and Guidance Journal 


This is the nineteenth in a series. It covers 
reports published in 1960, plus earlier re- 
ports which have just come to the attention 
of the writers. Earlier summaries will be 
found in Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock 
(Harper & Bros., 1935) and in the following 
issues of Occupations: April, 1938; October, 
1940; February, 1943; April, 1945; April, 1948; 
December, 1948; December, 1949; October, 
1950; May, 1951; May, 1952. More recent 
summaries will be found in the following 
issues of the Personnel and Guidance Journal: 
September, 1953; September, 1954; May, 1955; 
May, 1956; September, 1957; September, 1958; 
May, 1959; September, 1960. Readers are in- 
vited to notify the authors of researches ap- 
propriate for review in future articles.—Ed. 


JES CASUAL READER who prefers not to 
review all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 

_ Possibly “. . „the person who dislikes his 
job needs to change his job more than he 
needs to change himself [13].” 

“In transferring older men to less de- 
|- manding work, provision should be made 

for equal or greater status even if no pay 

increase is involved [12].” 

As noted in previous studies, business and 
professional men who take a backward look 
feel that job satisfaction is more important 
than financial return [30]. 

Teachers in four-year colleges are gener- 
ally more satisfied with their positions than 

„are teachers in junior colleges [7]. 

The introduction of IBM equipment 
seems to have a more positive effect on the 
job satisfaction of those workers whose tasks 
are increased than on the job satisfaction of 
those workers whose tasks are lessened [70]. 


H. Aran Rosinson is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, and RALPH P. Connors is Director of Guid- 
ance, Deer Park, Long Island, New York. 
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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1960 


H. ALAN ROBINSON and RALPH P. CONNORS 


Conflicting Results Found 


Handyside [9] concluded that intelligence, 
degree of mental activity, degree of neurotic 
disturbance, and extro-introversion are not 
usually related to job satisfaction. There 
are findings in this article and previous arti- 
cles which both agree with and are in con- 
flict with this conclusion. In support of 
Handyside’s conclusion, Smith [29] found 
that extroversion and intelligence seemed 
unrelated to complaints of job monotony 
among a group of women doing repetitive 
work. Crosby [4] found no significant re- 
lationship between job satisfaction and per- 
sonality adjustment in a study using the 
Rorschach Group Method and the Minne- 
sota Personality Scale. Kates [78] also was 
unable to find a relationship between job 
satisfaction and Rorschach signs of adjust- 
ment as evaluated by the Davidson List of 
Adjustment signs and the Monroe Inspec- 
tion Technique. 

On the other hand, Heron [17] found a 
“small but clear connection between tend- 
encies to neurotic instability and lack of job 
satisfaction... .” In a study of 50 young 
farmers, Brayfield and Marsh [2] discovered 
a negative relationship between job satisfac- 
tion and the Depression and Social Introver- 
sion-Extroversion scales of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. The 
more pessimistic and withdrawn farmers 
were more often dissatisfied with their jobs; 
the more satisfied farmers seemed to be more 
socially outgoing and seemed to have an 
optimistic outlook on life. Mossin [21] 
reported “a slight inverse relationship be- 
tween . . . salesgirls’ job contentment and in- 
telligence quotients.” : 

Young [34] concluded that there is a defi- 
nite relationship between mentality and 
dissatisfaction. The person whose mentality 
is too low for the job tasks might become 
discouraged and quit; the intelligent person 
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in a non-challenging job might become rest- 
less and impatient. Taft and Mullins [32], 
in a study of turnover, found dissatisfaction 
given as a reason for termination particu- 
larly from men and women of superior in- 
telligence. Kuylaars [Z9] concluded that 
Tepetitive work can exercise an unfavorable 
influence upon the “. . mental and phys- 
iological well-being of both male and fe- 
male workers.” He suggested that manage- 
ment seek to de-emphasize “over-simplifica- 
tion” and introduce more mental activity. 


Topics Investigated 


Results of the investigations reported in 
this article and listed in the bibliography 
suggest the presence or absence of relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and the fol- 
lowing topics: absenteeism [3]; advance- 
ment [3, 6, 7, 10, 12, 17]; age [12, 13, 17, 30]; 
ambition [3]; aspirations [6]; attitudes (2, 
9, 22); challenge [5, 7]; colleagues [3, 5-7, 9. 
12, 17, 201; communication [5, 10]; company 
B, 10); department [70]; earnings [3, 5-7, 
10, 12, 17, 20, 24, 301; emotional adjustment 
[8, 9, 13]; employee benefits [9, 17]; expecta- 
tions [5, 6, 24]; family attitudes [9] ; freedom 
1; friends [3]; graphology [9]; health 
[9]; hours of work [3]; human relations [5]; 
immaturity [3]; intellectual stimulation [9, 
19); intelligence [3, 9, 21, 27, 30, 34]; IBM 
equipment [10]; job changes [3]; job enjoy- 
ment [70, 17, 30]; job enlargement [17]; job 
involvement [5]; length of service [30]; lon- 
gevity [8]; loyalty [3]; management [3, 5, 6, 
49]; marital status [9]; monotony [5, 8, 27]; 
morale [8]; motivations D, 7, 311; person- 
ality [2, 4, 9, 11, 18, 27, 31]; productivity [5, 
17); Psychological needs (2, 5, 11, 19, 31, 33); 
recognition [5, 17]; repetitive work [19, 27); 
research [5, 7]; responsibility [5, 10]; rules 
DI; security [6, 10, 17, 241; self concept [5, 
24, 33); seniority [72]; sense of humor [3]; 
sex [6, 12, 27]; skill [10]; status B, 6, 8, 9, 
12, 24, 31); supervision [3, 5, 6, 9, 10); tempo 
of work [3, 10]; tenure [7 0, 171; turnover Bo, 
34]; type of work [3, 5, 7, 9, 23, 30, 311; un- 
employment [24]; variety [5, 10]; working 
conditions [6, 7, 9, 12]; work load (7, 10, 201; 
and work situation [6, 10, 20]. 
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Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the two studies which dealt Statistical] 
with the percentage of workers judged to p 
dissatisfied with their jobs, two Percentage 
were reported, 27 per cent of a group o 
caseworkers who left their jobs and nine pe 
cent of a group of engineers and scientist 
These studies, added to the others reporte 
in the past 26 years, yield 417 percentage 
ranging from 1 to 92 per cent, with a media 
of 13 per cent dissatisfied. The median ha 
fluctuated between 12 and 13 per cent dis 
satisfied for the past eight years. 


Current Emphasis 


The majority of the studies and discus 
sions reviewed in preparing this article ap- 
peared to be particularly concerned with 
self-concept, recognition, and status. At 
times recognition and status seemed to be 
almost synonymous. For example, Heron 
[12] indicated that recognition, in the form 
of higher status, is more important to older 
workers than higher wages. At other times 
recognition was considered as a need with 
out involving the concept of status. Daniel- 
son [5], in a study of engineers and sci: 
entists, found that a number of them desired 
more recognition. This need could be sat- 
isfied either within or outside the company 
without involving the concept of status. 
Self-concept, of course, was inherent in any 
consideration of recognition or status’ 
Thompson [33] stated that “the degree of 
satisfaction an individual obtains from his | 
work is proportionate to the degree to which 
it enables him to implement his self concept | 
and satisfy his salient needs.” 

The reader will find that a number of the 
books or periodicals listed in the bibliog- 
raphy are not summarized or referred to in 
this article. Because of space limitations, 
the authors have tried to abstract parts of 
articles or books, which, in their opinion, 
present findings or Concepts of most interest | 
to the majority of the readers. 


Two Viewpoints 


Hoppock [13] reported the procedure, | 
results, and conclusions of a longitudinal 
study of job satisfaction. This is the first 
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jtual longitudinal study in this area 
Hinown to the present writers. Job satis- 
fiction was measured through the use of 
Hoppock’s Job Satisfaction Inquiry blanks. 
[Job satisfaction seemed to increase with 
sage—17 of the 23 persons studied were more 
‘atisfiea in their present positions than they 
were 23 to 27 years ago. 
_ “The largest increases in satisfaction were 
achieved by persons who changed jobs.” It 
appeared that changes in jobs affected job 
| satisfaction “. .. promptly and in both direc- 
| tions.” Hoppock raised some interesting 
“questions on the basis of this evidence. (1) 
How does this evidence affect the beliefs 
“.. „that job satisfaction is determined by 
the over-all emotional adjustment of the 
í individual and not by the job he holds?” 
| (2) “How does it affect the belief that the 
| dissatisfied person can achieve satisfaction 
| only by changing himself through therapy?” 
(8) “Could it be that the person who dis- 
| likes his job needs to change his job more 
| than he needs to change himself?” 
| Thompson [33]«tated that a job can 
f determine the kind of life an individual will 
lead and is directly related to a person’s self- 
| concept and the satisfaction of individual 
needs, He indicated a vital concern about 
| vocational goals as an expression of the total 
personality rather than a compartmental- 
ized segment of the individual. 

It was Thompson’s contention that since 
occupations provide outlets for personality 
characteristics and basic needs, vocational 
success and satisfaction are affected and 
have effect on success and satisfaction in 
other areas of life. Vocational counseling, 
then, should involve more than job charac- 
teristics and a person’s abilities. The total 
_ person must be considered. 


k Questionnaire Studies 


Hardin [10] reported on the reactions of 
246 clerical employees in an insurance com- 
pany to the installation of an IBM machine. 
There appeared to be no really significant 
effects upon the personnel in terms of work 
environment, job aspects, or over-all job 
satisfaction. However, “employees in the 
computer area (which gained work tasks as 

, a result of the installation) and employees 
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of the unaffected areas liked the net changes 
more than did employees of the other af- 
fected departments (which had lost work — 
tasks because of the computer and had been 
required to adjust to partly new methods of 
work).” 

In a questionnaire administered by 
Eckert, Stecklein, and Sagen [7] to 706 col- 
lege faculty members, the three most com- 
mon reasons for job dissatisfaction were; (1) 
low salaries plus no research funds; (2) 
heavy work loads particularly with new 
people; (3) other general working condi- 
tions. The most common source of satisfac- 
tion was the nature of the work itself. 

Handyside [9] cited some of the major 
findings from a Swedish study conducted by 
Remitz. Remitz had surveyed. 1,153 white- 
collar employees in Swedish banks; this rep- 
resented about a 25 per cent sample of 
bank employees in the country. Job satis- 
faction was found to be higher among work- 
ers in small banks and in towns with popula- 
tions between 10,000 and 50,000. There 
was no significant difference in the job satis- 
faction of men and women; however, 
women were concerned with their colleagues 
and personal relations with superiors while 
men were more concerned with administra- 
tive policy. Married and single people did 
not differ in the degree of satisfaction, but 
job satisfaction did increase with age. 

Bartlett, Quay, and Wrightsman [1] 
found that they seemed to be measuring 
different things when they studied the scores 
made by 97 attendants on Likert-type and 
forced-choice attitude scales. They con- 
cluded that traditional methods of attitude 
measurement might be subject to bias; 
hence, attitude change as measured by tra- 
ditional methods might represent a change 
in bias rather than attitude. They favored 
the use of the forced-choice method of atti- 
tude measurement as opposed to the Likert- 
type scale. > i 

North, Willard, and Schmid [22] experi- 
mented with the phrasing of items on a 
Likert-type attitude scale. Using 199 en- 
listed Air Force personnel as subjects, they 
found the “personalized-qualified” type of 
phrasing worked best although they were 
able to get the most favorable responses 
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when using “personal-unqualified” phras- 
ing. “Impersonal-unqualified” items had 
the lowest internal consistency. 


Interviews and Surveys 


In a study of unconscious motivations 
for teaching, Stern, Masling, Denton, 
Henderson, and Levin [31] found that each 
of 29 teachers interviewed “...expressed a 
number of different sources of satisfaction 
in teaching.” The only expressions of satis- 
faction which seemed to be valid clues to 
the teachers’ actual behavior, however, de- 
pended on internal supporting ideologies 
and “congruent personality characteristics.” 
“Thus, a teacher who is gratified by demon- 
strations of affection from her pupils may 
be motivated by an essentially maternal 
dynamic.” She will behave in an “overtly 
maternal fashion” if she has a “teaching 
ideology” which emphasizes warmth and 
support and if “...a capacity for nurtur- 
ance is characteristic of her interpersonal 
techniques.” 

May [20] reported on a survey of welfare 
caseworkers in New York State. The sur- 
vey revealed that they resigned at a high 
rate because of low pay and job dissatis- 
faction. Twenty-seven per cent of the case- 
workers quit because of job dissatisfaction, 
They felt there were too few workers, too 
heavy a work load, and, in general, too 
chaotic a work situation. 

Stein [30] surveyed business and profes- 
sional men with an average age of 46 who 
had been working, on an average, of about 
20 years. Almost 75 Per cent indicated that 
they enjoyed their work. Ninety-seven per 
cent stated “... that financial return is not 
the most important element. . .” In choos- 
ing a career these men felt that satisfaction, 
enjoyment, happiness, and the chance to 
be of service were the most important fac- 
tors to be considered. 

In 1958, Dufty [6] asked 50 Australian 
metal-tradesmen and 50 carpenters to select 

from a list of 11 factors the first, second, 
and third most important things about a 
job. One half indicated security as first 
choice. Good pay was in second place, and 
“the sort of work I like” was third. Not 
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one worker listed “a job highly thought of 
by other people.” 

Danielson [5] reported an interview 
study of a selected sample of engineers and 
scientists in executive, supervisory and non- 
supervisory positions. A large percentage 
of these professionals felt they were very 
different, as a group, from the technical, 
clerical, and manual workers in their com 
panies. They tended to compare them. 
selves with such free agents as doctors and 
lawyers rather than schoolteachers, 

They were generally satisfied with their | 
jobs and felt a great deal of job involve 
ment. Satisfaction seemed to grow out of | 
the “whole job,” visible results, use of imag- 
ination and ingenuity, challenging and 
varying work, a feeling of personal pride, 
recognition from others, self-realization, 
contact with others, and teamwork. The 
engineers and scientists were least satisfied 
with deviations from a given job, routine 
tasks, preparing reports, certain research 
activities, and limitations imposed by À 
management. d 

Danielson’s study stressed the idea that 
management and the engineers and scien- 
tists are often in conflict. There is a need 
for more effective communication from 
management to the professionals. Manage- 
ment “. . .must continually seek ways of in- { 
creasing the contributions of their profes- 
sionals by such actions as reallocation of job 
activities and training of supervisors.” On 
the other hand, “engineers and scientists 
must understand and accept the basis for 
higher management's decisions and actions — 
as part of the game and attempt (as do their 
managers) to do as much as they can within 
this framework.” The biggest problems 
faced by young professionals seem to be 
insufficient technical preparation, inade- 
quate psychological preparation for work in ^ 
industry, and adjustment to problems out- 
side the work situation. 


Bibliography 


The following list includes many refer- 
ences not mentioned in the article. For the 
convenience of those who wish to read fur- 
ther on the subject, but who do not care to 
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samine all of the references in the bibliog- 
raphy, the following selections are listed: 

Readers wishing to obtain more infor- 
mation about techniques used to explore 
and/or analyze job satisfaction should read 
U, 2,4, 9, 13, 18, 21, 22, 31]. 

Readers interested in studies most closely 
related to the counseling situation will want 
to read [3, 5, 7, 13, 21, 31, 33). 

Those especially interested in such factors 
as self-concept, recognition, and status as 
described in Current Emphasis should 
profit by reading [2, 4, 6, 12, 24, 31, 331. 

Readers wishing to obtain more infor- 
mation about job satisfaction and the pro- 
fessions should read [5, 7, 8, 13, 20, 23, 30, 
31). 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 


TO 


The Development of Student Personnel Work in Iran 


AHMAD ALI ABADI 


E University of Tehran is patterned 
after the University of Paris, for Iran’s 
educational organization is built upon that 
of France which had a great cultural in- 
fluence in most Middle Eastern countries 
since the rise of Napoleon the first. The 
international contacts with France were 
strengthened in the ensuing years through 
educo-cultural relations. About 1951, a 
Polytechnic School was founded in Tehran, 
and some Iranians were sent to France to 
study new sciences. This school, along with 
the employment of French teachers, the re- 
turn of those individuals sent by the govern- 
ment or who went to France on their own 
initiative, and the many trips of royal fami- 
lies to Paris, fortified the cultural influence 
of France in Iran. The above named edu. 
cational institution was patterned after the 
French school and established a basis for 
the foundation of the University of Tehran. 
Many other professional schools were organ- 
ized in Iran, the patterns of which were 
also taken from the French system. 

The University of Tehran, together with 
universities in the other Provinces, de- 
veloped in the same way as European uni- 
versities and was affected by such factors as 
rationalism, empiricism of the Enlighten- 
ment, the impact of the American and 
French Reyolutions, the influence of the 
resurgent German universities of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and utilitarian needs for in- 
corporating new fields of knowledge such 
as science and modern languages inte the 
curriculum to serve the requirements of the 
expanding society and burgeoning popula- 
tion. Prior to the incorporation of various 


AHMAD Att ABADI is Deputy Premier of Iran and 
Professor of Law, Civics, and United Nations Studies 
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colleges into a university, each college ex- 


isted as a single unit attached to a ministry, 
training high officials and enjoying some 
academic privileges. 

An Intellectualistic Approach E 

It may safely be stated that educational 
institutions in Asiatic countries, perhaps 
the same as those schools in Continental 
Europe, neglected the worth and dignity of 
each individual. The concept that a man 
is an end within himself and worthy of 
special consideration regardless of back: 
ground or status in life is ignored. 

In France assistance to students is purely 
physical and material; that is, the student 
may be provided with lodging facilities in 
the cité universitaire and be given a scholar- 
ship, but schooling does not extend be- 


yond intellectualism. The Iranian edu- j 
cational system, being modeled after that of 
France, is exclusively concerned with teach- | 


ing and dissemination of fragments of 
knowledge; yet, it provides needy students 
who evince a certain amount of scholarship 
with free lodging in Amir abad, student 
residence halls, and sometimes with a 
meager financial assistance. However the 
student’s other qualities and potentials may 
be overlooked, or he may be left to fail. 
Nevertheless, it should not be felt that these 
universities assume any legal or direct re- 
Sponsibility for student residence or that 
students benefit much from loans to com- 
plete their studies, Very recently, however, 
several benevolent individuals (outside of 
the university organization) have estab- 
lished a “student bank” in Tehran to help 
some students finish their schooling. This 
sort of help should not be underestimated 
in the under-developed countries, nob 
should one be over-enthusiastic about it, 
because it is too limited in every sense. 
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sides, it is not sufficient for expanding 
abilities of the whole student body to 
þe a conducive factor for the economic im- 
provement or the increase in manpower 


throughout the country. 


Since the educational system in Iran is 


‘patterned after the French system, it fails 
" to create within each individual the motiva- 
tion to seek experiences and knowledge of 


both an academic and non-academic nature, 
which will in the long run assist him in be- 
coming self-directing, self-analyzing, self- 
evaluative, self-reliant, and a productive per- 
son in his society. 


Hope and Prospectus 


Our school system overlooks that the 
“whole” student comes to the school and 
also that when a student is admitted the 
whole student becomes its concern. Hence, 
it seems that while (1) the student furnishes 
the capacity and motivation, (2) the Gov- 
ernment should provide leadership and fa- 
cilities, and (8) that the university adminis- 
tration is responsible for creating an atmos- 
phere in which the student may have the 
optimum possible opportunity of training 
to become a productive, useful, and healthy 
member of his society. The individual is 
required to fulfill a three-fold duty: (1) 
responsibility-assuming; (2) decision-mak- 
ing; and (38) teamwork participation 
through self-governing organizations and 
various activities. The operation of coun- 
seling, advisement, and personnel services 
which may substantially contribute to the 
maturity and educational growth of the in- 
dividual student are to be planned. Coun- 
seling is to be aimed at assisting the student 
to grow in understanding of himself so that 
he may arrive at constructive decisions, solu- 
tions, or ways of dealing effectively with his 
intermediate and immediate problems. 

The nature of students’ problems is re- 
lated to their academic situation, educa- 
tional-vocational planning, and personal- 
social concerns. The university, therefore, 
ought to assist the student in securing suffi- 
cient information about his interests, apti- 
tudes, personality characteristics, and aca- 
demic skills by using proper tests, which 
must be developed and evolved out of the 
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cultural pattern of the country. Research 
will be necessary for developing testing pro- 
grams for instructional departments, in the 
teaching of psychology and guidance and 
counseling, and in the practicum training 
of students from these departments. These 
do not exist in the University of Tehran; 
their creation would require a long-range 
cooperation of American personnel-service 
specialists with the Iranian staff. 

Furthermore, the importance of a place- 
ment bureau and its functions which will 
help the economy, education, public rela- 
tions, manpower, and other phases of the 
Iranian life in its complex structural pat- 
tern is stressed. Properly connected with 
this service is the student health service. 

Notwithstanding, the dean of students 
office, which is a novelty in the administra- 
tive set-up of the University of Tehran, 
student government, and student organiza- 
tions are of interest and significance for the 
people in Iran. The principle of student 
organizations and student unions was taken 
from the British universities but the present 
set-up in American universities will be a 
novelty to those British educational institu- 
tions and also to those in continental Eu- 
rope, although they feel closer to the prac- 
tice of democratic principles. 

Relations between American educational 
institutions and the public—public and pri- 
vate organization—is another feature which 
may be of interest to the people of Iran. 
Existence and establishment of such coop- 
eration between our universities and indus- 
tries will be helpful. On the other hand, it 
should be said that the people of the United 
States, many of whom are laymen with no 
special educational background or profes- 
sional competence, exercise higher authori- 
tative power over making educational policy 
than educationists and educators. 

Hence, in order to initiate a student or- 
ganization in the University of Tehran, it 
is advisable to start with a small structure 
within each college to give it a try and then 
gradually, carefully, and under proper su- 
pervision develop it into a university-wide 
student organization. In such a develop- 
mental process the student-body will learn 
to express its viewpoints, and the teaching 
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body together with the administration will 
become accustomed to hearing the students’ 
voice. A student club can be created where 
students may have opportunities to know 
each other, play chess, read newspapers, re- 
lax, etc. It requires very careful planning, 
wise supervision, efficient administration, 
and an effective policy. While student or- 
ganizations and student government are 
healthy and basic for a democratic society 
and the growth of the individual member of 
the state, they should not be copied from the 
pattern applied in the United States for 
they may not fit if effected hurriedly. 


Present Problems 


The main difficulty or barrier for effect- 
ing the above principle is the existing or- 
ganizational structure and attitude of the 
faculty, the majority of which consists of 
French graduates who are not acquainted 
with the function of the dean of students 
office and to whom this philosophy is gradu- 
ally to be sold. As a matter of contrast be- 
tween various faculties of Iranian universi- 
ties and those of America, one discovers that 
the Iranian professors do not involve them- 
selves with the personal problems of these 
students and give no guidance whatever to 
them; while the American professors make 
every endeavor to explore abilities of their 
students and are prepared to make recom- 
mendations to the other offices concerned, 

Tranian faculties should acquaint them- 
selves with the modern philosophy of edu- 
cation and consider themselves as an in- 
tegral part of their schools thus realizing 
that they are employed to educate the 
“whole” of their students in the academic 
phase as well as other aspects of his being 
and not be satisfied with teaching in the 
classroom. The “wholeness” of the student, 
his individuality must become the center of 
gravity of his education. This constitutes 
the philosophy of education in America and 
that goal is missing in our educational sys- 
tem. Were it not for the sake of educating 
the student as a whole, schools would have 
no reason for existence, and were it not for 
the sake of the student-teachers no adminis- 
tration would be required. Therefore, at- 

tention should be given to the emotional 
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and spiritual sides of the student's individu. 
ality as well as to his personal characteristics, 

The University, as an institution, was es. 
tablished about 25 years ago to serve the 
purpose of that time. Hence, it should be 


surveyed by a group specializing in adminis- 3 


trative organization of institutions of higher 
learning to suggest such changes that are 
concomitant with the needs of the time, 
This kind of survey is done in the United 
States for the purpose of re-accreditization 
of universities or colleges and is also helpful 
to and for institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. 

It may be proper perhaps to state that un- 
less the individual has an education that 


provides him with greater resources than 1 


those required for any specific vocation, he 
lacks the flexibility for constantly adapting 
to changing circumstances which is not 
merely a distinction of an educated man but 
which totally constitutes the margin of flexi- 
bility that permits any democratic society to 
develop, expand, and advance. We must 
recognize that the world and society are 
constantly changing, and we cannot be 
oblivious of change which is imminent. 

The national interest in the augmenta- 
tion of economic power and productivity of 
its people necessitate the attaching of im- 
portance to greater differences between ma- 
terial investment and investment in human 
society. National wealth should not be as- 
sessed and measured by immediate physical 
capital but rather by mental power and po- 
tentialities of each individual to become 
productive. Therefore, the relationships of 
economics, sociology, and education should 
be taken into consideration, particularly on 
the basis of national economy. Technolog: 
ical developments and industrial expansion 
have created new and close relationships be- 
tween the peoples and nations to the extent 
that it has imperatively increased human 
aspiration toward conquering outer space. 
All of these factors make it more and more 
indispensable that educators should concen- 
trate on the exploration of mental abilities 
of each student and strengthen those poten- 
tialities that will help him to become more 
productive and helpful to his own nation as 
well as to human society. 
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Ten Diagnostic And Counseling Aids 


1, THE PSYCHOTIC REACTION PROFILE by 
MAURICE LORR, D., James P. O'CONNOR, 
Pu.D., and Jonn W. Srarrorp, Pu.D. 

‘A new inventory which describes most hospital- 
ized psychotic patients. Used readily by nurses 
and psychiatric aides. Measures Withdrawal, 
Thinking Disorganization, Paranoid Belliger- 
ence, and Agitated Depression. Based on ex- 
Nennive research. Easy to use, score and inter- 
ret. 
8 cimen Kit (25 Forms and Manual).. $6.50 
25 Forms......... dasa +» _5.50 
100 Form: s. 17.50 
Manual.........- ` 3.00 


THE LEADERSHIP ABILITY EVALUATION 
by Russsiu N. Cassel, Ed.D., and EDWARD 
J. Sranork, M.A. 

A new objective instrument to aid in determin- 
ing and measuring decision making patterns of 
adolescents and adults. Uses 50 practical prob- 
lem situations to determine Laissez Faire, Au- 
tocratic-Submissive, Democratic-Cooperative, 
and Autocratic-Aggressive modes of leadership. 
Easy to use, score and interpret. 
Hf reese Kit (25 Forms and Manual). $10.00 
25 Forms...... .. 8.50 


THE SHIPLEY-INSTITUTE OF LIVING 
SCALE by Wavrer C. Surpiey, Ph.D. 

A widely used brief and objective instrument for 
detecting and measuring mild di of in- 
tellectual impairment in individuals of normal 
original intelligence. 

Specimen Kit (25 Forms and Manual).. $ 4.00 
25 Forms +. 3.50 
100 Form: .. 12,00 
Manual... .. 1,00 


THE MACC BEHAVIORAL ADJUSTMENT 
SCALE FORM II by Ronert E. ELLSWORTH, 
H, 


An objective approach to the evaluation of be- 

havioral silusenents of hospitalized psychiatric 
atients, Designed for use by non-professional 
ospital personnel. Measures Mood, Coopera- 

tion, Communication and Social Contact. Also 

provides a Total Adjustment Score. Easy to 

use, score and interpret. 

Specimen Kit (25 Forms and Manual).. $ tba 


THE McGUIRE SAFE DRIVER SCALE by 
FREDERICK L, McGuire, Pu.D, 

A brief objective test for the scientific selection 
of safe motor vehicle drivers. Takes from 10 to 
20 minutes. Easy to use, score, and interpret. 
Specimen Kit (Includes a, b, c, d) 16.50 
a, 25 McGuire Safe Driver Scale Forms 5.50 

(100 Forms... .17.50) 


d. An Outline of Techniques of 
Driver Selection 


6. THE MARITAL ROLES INVENTORY by 
Natsan Houryiiz, Px.D. 
A new objective instrument for use in marital 
counseling, premarital counseling and research, 
Is based on the rat of functional and desired 
roles of husband and wife. Easy to use, score, 
and interpret. 
Specimen Kit (a, b, c, d) 
a. 25 Rating Form: 

An Forms. . . . 12.00) 
b. 25 Rating Forms for Wife 
+++ 12,00) 


d. Manual 


THE MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 
EVALUATION by Ropert M. Rorn, Pu.D. 
A new objective instrument for establishing a 
frame of reference of attitudes by which mothers 
relate to their children. Results in a five atti- 
tude profile. Valuable in facilitating treatment 
of mother and/or child. Easy to use, score 
and interpret. 

cimen Kit (25 Forms and Manual) $ ee 


THE VISUAL VERBAL TEST by M. J. Feun- 
MAN, Pu.D. and J. Drascow, Pa.D. 

‘A brief test for the differential diagnosis of 
acute and chronic schizophrenia, organic brain 
damage, and, menka opens of form, eo}, 
formation an ifting pro) jos of form, color, 
size, structure, and ition. Provides rich 
data in area of schizophrenic thinking. 


Bo 
(100 Protocol Booklets. 
b. Set of 44 Picture Cards 
c. Manual 


THE HOOPER VISUAL ORGANIZATION 
TEST by H. Exaton Hoorn, Pu.D, 

A new brief pictorial organisation test for di 
nosis of brain pathology and motivational di 


orders, From Junior High School through 
adulthood. Easy to administer and score. 
Set (a, b,c). 
a. 10 Test Bo 
Forms.. 
(100 Test Booklets & 100 Summary 
Forms. . . 26,00) 
b. Bound Booklet of Pictures. 


c. Manual A 
. THE MANSON EVALUATION by Monse P. 


Manson, PH.D. 
personality test to identify quickly so- 
A jadjusted adull aha 


mal ite—nl ics, nou- 
Seinad and psychopathic personalities, Widely 


used. 
aa Kit (25 F and Manual)... $ 5.50 
N cies Gh Manual seseneee seresa 15,00 
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Letters 


— 


and Comments 


Why the Editor Has No Friends 
April 20, 1961 
Dear Dr. Samler: 


“reader interest will 
rules were used I cut 
the fact that the 


you for a practical solution to 
that there is none, 


After this essentially 
(half-way humorous, I am enclosing some- 
thing that an editor should have to remind him of 
how his rejected writers feel. Best wishes. 

James F, Apams 
Department of Psychology 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


negative letter 


May 2, 1961 
Dear Dr, Adams: 

TE I weren't so chicken, I'd offer to publish your 
As it is, I will circu- 
late it to the members of the Editorial Board who 
saw your original manuscript and who must share 

i foolishness, 
must be horrendous, and 


REIT 
1 The aplete list of 20 rules for counsel 
adolescent girls on personal problems may be fount 
in Dr, Adam’s » Problems in Counseling: A 
Case Study Approach, New York: Macmillan 

Company, 


1961, which will be released in December 
TY. 
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as you say, what to do about it! After a while t'd 
very much like to know how many requests you 
received if only to assure myself that the Journal 
is read, It’s all a plot as you see so I can get this 
critical datum. You don’t need a set of rules for — 
father-daughter and so on. You, we, need a Set of 
rules, you've guessed it, for author-editor. And as 
for the handsome framed wall piece, that is where 
it shall rest, on the wall of my study at home, or, 
if I can bear to Part with it, in an honored Place 
in the Journal office, 
And how you can end with 
fuse to understand. 
Joseren SAMLER, Editor 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 


“best wishes” I re. 


September 14, 1961 
Dear Dr. Samler: 


You may recall that an article which I published 
with Phyllis A, Rogers (“Counseling the Adolescent 
Girl on Personal Problems,” April, 1961, Journal) 
brought a cry of anguish from me concerning the 
number of requests for copies of the entire list of 
20 rules which had been shortened for publication, 
As the requests are now trickling in at only about 
one per week and as you expressed interest as to 
total numbers received, here’s the box score: 155 
individuals from 34 States, Puerto Rico, Canada, and 
Washington, D.C., Tequested 235 copies of the list, 
It could have been a lot worse and I’ve been count- 
ing my blessing that the deluge didn’t continue at 
the same rate of the first week or so, Mrs. Rogers — 
did the head count on the letters, and she informs 
me that they came from theological seminaries, 
monasteries, clinical Psychologists in private prac: 
tice, YWCA personnel, nursing schools, a number 
of colleges and universities, and of course the pub- 
lic school counselors (60 of the total number). So 
there you are, at least 155 people read the insignifi- 
cant articles in your Journal, 


James F. Apams 


A Proposal to Cope With 
The Hard Core Dissident 


Most educators will agree that one of the basic 
Of our philosophy of education is that the 

needs of the individual child be met to the fullest 
Possible degree. In Some areas, today’s schools are 
performing yeoman service in offering tailor-made 
Sifted student, for the college 
for the artistic, for the so-called average 
for the slow learner, and even for the re- 
tarded and trainable Youngsters. Despite the depth 
and scope of all such efforts, there remain a rela- 
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tively small hard core of dissidents who reject our 

ag effort to help them to help themselves. They 

_ are our scholastic rebels who act out their rebellion 

within the school framework. They are our truants, 

‘our incorrigible discipline problems; tney are the 

Jisrupting factors in the classroom. The damage 

and havoc they cause are out of all proportion to 

their minuscule size. 

Our concern in the present article is with boys 
and girls (our experience has shown that the pre- 
ponderant number of such students will be male) 
in the 14 to 16 year age group. Their background 
cuts across socio-economic levels and geographical 
areas. Their negative attitude creates chaotic 
conditions in every junior and senior high school. 
Their intelligence spans the intellectual spectrum 
from the slow learner to the gifted child. These 
youngsters come in assorted sizes, shapes, and colors. 
But they all share a deep-seated antagonism to the 
school setting and are in active revolt against it. 

What is the basic cause of this revolt? It would 
appear that the basic cause is to be found in so- 
ciety’s demand that youth attend school to a specific 
age, while failing to provide satisfactory programs 
for all of these young people. 

Baldly stated, the law demands attendance of all 
children to age 16 in New York State, Here is the 
nub of our problem. This very stricture incites 
some youngsters to revolt against what they adjudge 
to be unjust and unjustified imprisonment. They 
want “out.” ‘The programs available for this small 
group fail to meet their personal requirements. It 
is important to realize that many plans instituted 
for this marginal group fail not because of any lack 
of foresight, good intentions, or paucity of interest 
on the part of the staff. The shoals on which they 
founder are the rigidity of the required academic 
subjects and the relative inflexibility of the temporal 
framework of the school day. The hapless young- 
ster is pounded between the Scylla of the “must” 
` subjects of English and History and the Charybdis 
of the 9:00 to $:00 school day. 

. In some areas of vocational and of distributive 
education, a degree of flexibility has been intro- 
duced to temper this fixed structure of time and 
subject. Where this has been done, the results 

_ have amply justified the expenditure of time, effort, 
~ and expense involved in the formulation of these 
innovations. 

The writers propose that the dilemma can best 
be met by rupturing the rigid pattern of subject 
matter and time requirements. Lets us treat this 
latter aspect of the problem first. The very incon- 
sistencies of the fabric of experiences and back- 
ground of these youngsters makes it—for all pur- 
poses—well nigh impossible for them to sustain the 
closely controlled environment of school and class- 
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NEED A JOB FILLED? 


If you are looking for qualified counselors to 
fill available positions at your institution, the APGA 
Placement Service has many well qualified candi- 
dates in the fleld of guidance and student personnel 
work who are interested in relocating. 


The APGA Placement Service is a national clear- 
ing house for members seeking employment oppor- 
tunities and for employers with positions to fill, 
Employers subscribing to the Placement Service Bul- 
letin may list their vacancies in the Bulletin until the 
position is filled. This subscription is free to om- 
ployers. 

Here is an excellent opportunity to fill those open- 
ings at your institution with qualified workers. For 
further information and a sample copy of the Bulletin, 
write to 


THE APGA PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N, W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


room for the usual school day, let alone the school 
week and school year. 

Take the case of Dick W., whose parents are both 
working at jobs where hours, tenure, and perform- 
ance fluctuate widely. Mr. W. works at various race 
tracks as a groom; his wife has had sundry jobs as 
waitress, manicurist, and split-shift factory worker, 
While the family cannot be classified as migrants, 
they have found it necessary to move frequently. 
What imprint has this left on Dick? He has become 
habituated to an irregular pattern of work behavior, 
which is in direct conflict with that to which most 
youngsters are accustomed and with what the school 
Authorities regularly expect and demand, Dick 
works in a garage and is firmly convinced that this 
is what he wants to do. He finds that this job has 
become his raison d’ être. However, the insistence 
of school authorities that he attend from 9:00 to 
3:00 makes it impossible for him to keep this job. 
His resentment at what he views as a cruel injus- 
tice boils over in a torrent against school and 
school authorities. Were it possible to compress 
the school day for Dick so that it could end at 12:00, 
we would enable him to continue in a position 
full of promise for am 

e same time we would remove the props 
ie the structure of his scholastic dislike and 


distrust. 
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In so far as subject matter is concerned, the bone 
of contention in most cases is our insistence upon 
the immutability of our subject-matter pattern of 
English and Citizenship Education. With Dick it 
was Citizenship Education. Auto Mechanics: yes; 
Mechanical Drawing: yes; Mathematics: yes; even 
English: yes; but Citizenship Education? 

It is high time that educators stop venerating at 
the shrine of the twin absolutes of time and subject 
matter. Given flexibility in these areas we would 
be more likely to fashion programs to salvage the 
student who is now our dissident rebel. 


SIGMUND LICHTER 

School Psychologist 

Central High School District No. 2 
New Hyde Park, New York 


EDWARD SCHNEIDER 

Guidance Counselor 

Floral Park Memorial High School 
Sewanhaka, New York 


Instalment Financing of Education 
—a Further Statement 


A recent Letter to the Editor stated that 
counselors should recommend—and parents should 
consider—instalment financing of educational ex- 
penses by commercial non-bank sources “only if 
there are no other sources available to them.” 
This judgment was apparently reached upon the 
basis of relative cost, as measured by annual interest 
rates. No consideration was given to the conse- 
quences of using savings as compared with instal- 
ment borrowing, or to the different characteristics 
of subsidized and commercial sources of funds. 

This is written in the belief that counselors may 
wish a more comprehensive statement. 

I. The magnitude of the educational financing 
problem currently being faced, and prospectively 
to be faced in this country, is greatly underesti- 
mated. The growth in college age population 
during the last and the next decade, and the in- 
creasing percentages within those age groups seek- 
ing to attend college, means that today—and “to- 
morrow”—more people are wanting to go to college, 
from almost all income groups. 

It cannot be successfully argued that families 
could have accumulated adequate educational funds 
through modest amounts invested, over a long 
period of time, in well publicized specialized ed- 
ucational savings vehicles. Savings plans started 
when children were young, and based on educational 
costs then, are not sufficient to pay expenses of 

present students or those about to enter college. 
Nor is there any evidence to support a belief that 
this situation will change in the future, The rec- 
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f 
ord of the postwar period also shows clearly that 
families with children now at or approaching co! 
lege age had more pressing uses for their funds, 

For college attendance then, this makes it neces 
sary for many families (1) to draw upon, or bor!’ 
row against, past savings accumulated for other 
purposes, or (2) to borrow against future savit Bs. 
Each family’s circumstances are different. The 
counselor should be aware of the considerations ” 
which go into determining the preferable choice in + 
the individual case. 

Ul. The desirability of the use of past savings, 
either by borrowing on or disposing of assets, can 
be properly judged only in the light of their effects. 

The sale of stocks, bonds, or other assets (and 
the withdrawal of savings accounts) runs the risk of 
non-replacement. How serious is that risk in the 
individual case, in relation to the intended use of. 
accumulated savings? They may also entail heavy 
capital gains taxes, greater than the cost (after 
tax benefits) of borrowing. 

Money borrowed against the cash value of life 
insurance is frequently not repaid, and rarely re- 
paid promptly, Thus, what appears to be a rela- 
tively inexpensive form of borrowing, as measured 
by annual interest rate, may in fact result in ` 
relatively large dollar interest costs, and even in a 
loss of protection. 

Money borrowed by increasing the mortgage on a 
home either increases the monthly payment or ` 
extends the period of repayment. In either event, 
even a relatively low annual interest rate may result 
in heavy total dollar charges. 

II. The argument is not sound that instalment 
borrowing is less desirable than non-instalment 
borrowing. 

If there is anything that economists have learned 
with respect to the use of consumer instalment 
credit, during its half century of growth to its 
present stature, it is that a monthly instalment plan 
contributes to a more rapid repayment than borrow- 
ing plans which do not require regular repayment. 
The forced savings factor which exists in an instal- 
ment financing program has the desirable effect 
of shifting the direction of family spending. If 
an instalment plan is used in connection with educa- 
tional financing, it will undoubtedly result in a $’ 
greater share of current income being devoted to j 
education. The greater the degree to which this 
results in complete repayment by the “end of the 
educational period, the greater the degree to which 
it avoids a heavy burden of debt on the young 
graduate, A 

Prior to twenty years ago, relatively few people "9 
other than those who were using it, understood the 9 
role of consumer instalment credit in the American 
economy. Today, its importance in our develop- 
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| ment and growth is recognized and appreciated by 
government officials and opinion-forming people 

enerally. The time payment plan provides the 
bridge between mass production and mass con- 
simption of major consumer durable goods. 
‘hrough its use American families have been able— 
‘as their incomes moved above subsistence levels—to 
‘acquire the homes and other family assets which are 
the unique characteristics of our way of life. 
Through its system of forced saving, the time pay- 
ment plan has brought about a greater degree of 
saving than would otherwise have occurred in our 
nation. 

Today, a college education has capital investment 
characteristics similar to those of other family as- 
sets (homes, automobiles, and major durable goods) 
ordinarily acquired on time payments. A college 
education can result in a flow of continuing bene- 
» fits extending far into the future. Increased earn- 
ings, alone, can total $150,000 or more in a lifetime. 
Educational expenses involve large annual outlays 
not readily paid for in lump sums out of current 
income. When these outlays are broken into 
monthly payments, they can generally be paid out 
of current family income or income over a moder- 
ately extended period. 

IV. It is not desirable, in all cases, for counselors 
to recommend, or for students (or their parents) to 
use, the “cheapest” sources of educational financing. 

The volume of loans available under the National 
Defense Education Act, from colleges, from founda- 
tions and other charitable sources, and from the 
pfacilities provided under lending or guarantee 
corporations established by some state laws is small 
when compared with the numbers of students re- 
quiring educational financing. Availability in each 
case varies as to sources, but is determined largely 
by the degree of need and/or the achievements 
(scholastic or otherwise) of the student. Counselors 
should encourage only those who are clearly quali- 
fied to seek funds from these sources. 

Counselors should be aware that experienced 
college officers are looking upon NDEA loans as a 
mixed blessing. They believe that the collection 
of NDEA loans will require a substantial outlay by 
the colleges and become a heavy drain upon the 
time of their administrative officers, 

“Subsidized” loans, though apparently cheap in 
terms of annual interest rate, are not necessarily 
cheap in terms of total dollar cost. When they are 
repayable (some however are wholly or partially 
forgiven) after completion of education and accu- 
mulation of charges over that time period, they 
constitute a heavy burden of debt on the young 
graduate. 

Counselors should be aware that (1) all such loans 
are subsidized, in that the charges do not cover the 
economic cost of the loan, i.e., handling charges and 
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a fair rate of return on the funds invested, and 
that (2) rates on loans from commercial sources 
must be higher than rates on such subsidized loans, 

V. When advising with regard to financing 
through commercial sources, the counselor will wish 
to be aware of their similarities and dissimilarities, 

All financing through commercial sources tends 
to have some characteristics in common: 


Loans are made to the parent (often in con- 
junction with the student), sometimes with a 
college as intermediary. The availability of such 
loans is based on the credit worthiness of the 
parent; hence, those eligible for “subsidized” 
loans cannot, as a rule, qualify. 

Loans from commercial sources must cover their 
full cost (unless operated as a loss leader for 
“public relations” (benefits), and hence require 
necessarily higher charges than do “subsidized” 
loans. 


Loans from commercial sources vary with respect 
to geographic availability, maturity, flexibility, and 
comprehensiveness of insurance coverage: 


Most banks restrict loans to parents living 
within “their operating area” or students at col- 
leges in that area. 

Some sources require complete repayment dur- 
ing the educational period; others permit longer 
periods. Some require payments in advance of 
the expenditure to the college. Dollar costs are 
necessarily based upon the amount advanced and 
the time the borrowed money is in use. 

Plans vary in the degree to which they permit 
cancellation and adjustments to the student's 
changing needs, expenses, etc., without penalty. 

Most plans include insurance coverage, provid- 
ing for cancellation of debt on funds already ad- 
vanced. ,The best plans assure funds for the 
completion of the college course in the event of 
death or permanent disability of the parent. This 
coverage is provided through a group insurance 
policy at a more modest cost than is available to 
the parent elsewhere. To many people this fea- 
ture is so important as to fully justify the higher 
cost of such better plans. 


The counselor will wish to give due weight to 
these criteria in fulfilling his (or her) responsibility 
to the individual student and the student's parents. 
The counselor will recognize that the availability of 
appropriate and adequate commercial facilities, to 
enable parents to finance educational expenses on 
an extended payment basis, reduces the need for 
government programs and private subsidies. 

Ernst A. DAUER 

Director of Consumer Credit Studies 
Household Finance Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Books Reviewed 


a a a a S 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributor: 


TALENT AND EDUCATION, edited by E. Paul 
Torrance. Minneapolis: The ` Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1960. 210 pp. 
$4.50. 


ATIONAL CONCERN for the talented has 
been aroused and intensified during 
the past five years and as a result the number 
of books and articles on the subject has in- 
creased by geometric proportions. This 
book does not represent a “how-to-do-it” ap- 
proach nor is it a report of research studies 
of the talented. Rather, the approach falls 
between the two and is a successful attempt 
to integrate an understanding of the tal- 
ented and to examine some possible ap- 
proaches to their education and develop- 
ment. 

Talent and Education is essentially a col- 
lection of 15 papers presented at the 
1958 Institute on Exceptional Children, 
‘Though the organization of the book pro- 
ceeds along typical lines—identificati on, per- 
sonal and life characteristics, school pro- 
grams, current research studies, and needed 
res¢arch—the editor has succeeded in achiev- 
ing considerable unity in the presentations 
by the various authors. Few discordant 
notes are visible as one moves from section 
to section. Like most books written by in- 
dividuals some unevenness in the level of 
marin (i ens but unlike others, 
most of the duplication one typically fin 
has been eliminated. ie E 

Many familiar and nationally known 
names in the gifted child field are repre- 
sented: Catherine Cox Miles, Anne Boe, 
Florence Brumbaugh, Mary Pilch, and Paul 
Torrance. A précis about each of the au- 
thors is presented in the back of the book. 
Many pertinent issues are dealt with and 
evaluated, some with considerably more 

depth than others. 

‘The nature of talent, points out John E. 
Anderson, in a very readable chapter, is that 
of variability among and within individu- 
als: “.. although we may, from the stand- 
point of the society, think of a genius or ex- 
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traordinary talent as absolutely different in 
kind from the variability of ordinary peo- 
ple, search will reveal others who possess his 
characteristics either singly or in combina- 
tion, in lesser degree.” ‘Thus he defines the 
talented as those who have qualities and 
functions to a higher degree or in greater 
amount than do others. He urges talent 
searchers to consider more than just the gen- 
ius. Merrill Roff, in “The Psychometric 
Approach to the Study of Talent,” discusses 
four main trends which illuminate in rather 
concrete and hopeful terms the stance of ob- 
jective approaches and techniques of 
identifying talent: (1) the increasing em- 
phasis on differential prediction and use of 
multiple aptitude tests; (2) the close atten- 
tion given to a variety of criteria; (3) the 
development of higher level ability tests and 
interest measures related to specific occupa- 
tional criteria; and (4) the intensive study 
of personality variables in relation to pro- 
fessional achievement. In the papers by An- 
derson and Robb, the counselor is given 
help in understanding better the interrela- 
tionships of various aptitudes and abilities, 
and from such an understanding he can do 
a better job of planning educational pro- 
grams and experiences for bright students. 
Catherine Cox Miles, in presenting some 
of the crucial factors in the life experiences 
of 100 notable Americans, and Anne Roe in 
the life of scientists, concluded that home 
and parents are the first “talent-evokers. 
It is from his parents and his home that the 
bright individual learns to want to live up 
to his potential. Why? “Because he can. 
Roe also found that attitudes, viewpoints, 
and practiced democracy in the family were _ 
determinants in the life experiences of sci- 
entists, 
In regard to school talent programs, _ 
Arthur J. Lewis stands firm on the subject 
of room enrichment as a means of improv- 
ing education for the talented and sets forth 
six conditions designed to facilitate and 
evaluate programs based on enrichment 
procedures. He is convinced teachers can 
do it and his maxim is “Let’s get on with 
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it.’ For this reviewer, the question still re- 
_ mains: if we define the ta ented in terms 

of exceptional ability, can their needs be 
met in the usual classroom setting? 
_ Florence Brumbaugh appraises special 
ouping, using as her vantage point her ex- 
|" periences at the Hunter Elementary School. 
| Maynard C. Reynolds advocates selective ac- 
celeration and treats the various means of 
so doing at the elementary, pre-collegiate, 
collegiate, and graduate levels. 

One of the five summaries of exploratory 
studies of the talented, reported with an in- 
telligible sparkle, was Torrance’s study of 
the relationship of underachievement to the 
self-concept of gifted college freshmen. 
Among those with under-valued self-con- 
cepts, Torrance found a personality pattern 
indicating intellectual sublimation, Over- 
rationalization, self-punishment, and im- 
maturity. Of particular interest was his be- 
lief that such students sought a pattern of 
isolation in which they communicated with 
others but refused communications from 
others. His study has implications for coun- 
selors at all school levels who are striving to 
assist such youth to recognize and accept 
self-responsibility for the development of 
their potentialities. 

Much of what is studied today in the 
gifted child field is still in the blueprint 
stage, and much awaits further research and 
experience. Nevertheless, it is also true 
"that a good many pilot programs designed 
to promote the development of talent are 
already in existence. This book provides a 
variety of excellent leads for the educator 
to structure school programs and suggests 
many areas of primary and secondary levels 
of research in the area of gifted child work 
that deserve immediate attention. 

This reviewer was most favorably im- 
pressed by this collaborative effort whi 
brings into focus the problems and progress 
of identifying and evoking talent. he en- 
# tire book can be read with profit in a few 

hours and should prove particularly useful 

for teachers, counselors, administrators, an 

all who are concerned about talent in our 
society. -BRUCE SHERTZER, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, Purdue University. 


<P 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATIONAL 
5 HABILITATION Process, edited by John 
McGowan. Washington, D. G.: U.S. 


December, 1961 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
artment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fate, 1960 + 201 pp. $1.00. | 


T EDITOR has reor] anized and rewritten 
the 1955 Office of ocational Rehabilita- 
tion publication designed for orientation 
training institutes for new counselors in the 
state-federal program. The revision not 
only incorporates the basic concepts and in- 
formation of the original manual which was 
prepared by an anonymous committee, but 
also presents significant additional material. 
Not the least of its merits when compared 
with the earlier version is its more readable 
style and its traditional book rather 
outline manual form. 

It provides a substantial overview of 
background materials which all rehabilita- 
tion counselors should be familiar with. 
For the counselor in the state-federal pro- 

am much that it covers must be known. 
Yn line with its purposes, it examines Te 
habilitation concepts, needs, legislation, 
and the work of the counselor from the 
frame of reference of the state agency coun- 
selor. The substantial section on the teha- 


matters as eli ibility, the rehabilitation 
plan, use of consultation, and case record- 


ing. 

‘Gne should not turn to this book to learn 
about the counseling function in rehabilita- 
tion settings- Although the editor states 
that “the core of the ‘rehabilitation coun- 
selor’s work is counseling,” this role of the 


counselor 18 discussed in 


voted to the work and professionali 
of rehabilitation counselors. The focus of 
orientation training as reflected in this 
volume may be what it is because there is 
little hope to develop or nurture counseling 
skills and attitudes in the short periods us- 
ually allotted for orientation. Perhaps Mc- 
Gowan’s volume will, as a concise statement 
of information usually presented in train- 
ing institutes, obviate the need for such in- 
stitutes and permit much needed. training 
in the counseling function. 

Its value as a training tool is enhanced by 
the 21 partial case abstracts with key ques- 
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tions in the appendix. Three more com- 
plete case abstracts also provide valuable 
material for relating the text’s ideas to cli- 
ent problems and counselor judgments. - 

One feature which will be of value to a 
few and of little consequence to many read- 
ers is the extensive reference and reading 
list following each section. In most cases 
the listed items are not referred to in the 
text; e.g., the section on Planning and Pro- 
vision of Services has 35 references none of 
which are cited in the text. I think approx- 
imately 30 pages of readings and references, 
a fair number of them repeated in several 
sections, adds relatively little to the value 
of this book for its intended audience. 

This book is a best buy for the begin- 
ning counselor without graduate education 
in rehabilitation counseling and also the re- 
habilitation counselor trainee. It may help 
social workers, psychologists, physicians, 
and others who collaborate with counselors 
in the state-federal program better under- 
stand the framework within which their 
counselor colleagues work. The experi- 
enced counselor, who has attended his 
quota of in-service training sessions, will 
not find this volume a revelation, but may 
rediscover some basic principles of the vo- 
cational rehabilitation process.—Joun E. 
Murnarp, Coordinator, Rehabilitation 
Counselor Training, College of Education, 
State University of Iowa. 


> 


New 


PROFESSOR, by Fred B. Millett. 
x + 189 


York: Macmillan Co., 1961. 
pp. $4.50. 


O“ OF A SERIES of career books under 
the general editorship of Dr. Charles 
W. Cole, former President of Amherst Col- 
lege, Professor was written to to give 
young men and women a better idea than 
most now have about how one prepares for, 
enters into, and succeeds in the profession 
of college teaching. It seems to be a mod- 
estly useful addition to the literature. Cer- 
tainly, the increasingly critical shortage of 
college teachers requires, at a minimum, 
calling to the attention of able young men 
and women college teaching as a career. 
The book raises the perennial question 
about the qualifications necessary to write a 
book about an occupation. Dr. Millett 
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taught English literature at Queens Univer- 
sity, the University of Chicago, Carnegie 
Tech, and Wesleyan until his retirement in 
1958. He was apparently a highly success- 
ful teacher. At the same time, there is 
nothing in the book to suggest that he has 
any systematic information about the enor- 
mous range of settings and conditions in 
which college teachers work. To this ex- 
tent, the picture of college teachin; he pre- 
sents is biased. Wesleyan, after all, is not 
Southwest Texas State College; Queens is 
not Howard; Chicago is not the State Uni- 
versity of New York Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Canton. In brief, 
the reader gets little or no conception of the 
range of working conditions faced by col- 
lege teachers. 

After a rather cursory consideration of the 
pea sero: of college teaching in Amer- 
ica, Millett proceeds to consider necessary 
qualifications for teaching, preparation for 
teaching, and the job of the professor. His 
conception of the requisite qualities for col- 
lege teaching are very much over-simplified. 
Asserting that the primary qualification is 
an interest in reading, he says, “If the youn 

erson finds himself dissatisfied and bore 

y what these mass media (motion pictures, 
television, and radio) tempt him to waste 
his time on, and if he gets something more 
meaningful from books than from these, 
there is no doubt that he possesses intellec- 
tual curiosity” [italics added]. One would 
not guess from this chapter that intellectual 
capacity is also involved, something. for 
which a variety of tests are available for 
guidance. 

Either unaware of or ignoring evidence 
to the contrary, Millett assumes that the de- 
cision to become a college teacher is made 
during the high school years. From this as- 
sumption, he proceeds to lay out a fairly 
traditional pattern of preparation in the 
liberal arts. The day may come when high 
school students do in fact consider college 
teaching, but that day is not yet. 

He has a picture of the character of the 
Prospective college teacher which is some-“ 
what strange. Feeling that extracurricular 
activities are valuable, he suggests that 
Sports managerships might be considered. 
College teaching does also have within its 
ranks a fair proportion of sports partici- 
pants. He seems to be perpetuating a ster- 
bar of the scholar as a sensitive plant. 

his is really a book of reminiscences, a 
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thinly disguised autobiography. Unfortu- 
nately, it is presented as a guide to be fol- 
-lowed by young people who are considering 
careers in a profession whose vast complex- 
ity and diversity Millett does not know or 
chooses to ignore, As it stands, the book is 
neither fish nor fowl. It is not really a sys- 
tematic and comprehensive analysis of col- 
lege teaching. Neither is it frankly a record 
of one man’s career, one man’s estimate of 
what college teaching is about. It will 
probably not do serious damage and may 
even do some good, but those who recom- 
mend it to students seeking information 
about college teaching as a career had better 
be prepared to recommend several other re- 
cent Ee ecetions as well lest the profession 

lege teaching be seen through a glass 
. darkly.—Joun W. Gusrap, Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, Alfred University. 


<> 


ATTITUDEs OF EDUCATORS TOWARD EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN, by Norris G. Haring, 
George G. Stern, & William Cruickshank. 
Syracuse University Special Education 
and Rehabilitation Monograph Series 3. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: .Syracuse University 
Press, 1958. 238 pp. $5.00. 


T MONOGRAPH is a comprehensive sta- 
tistical dðæumentation of an investiga- 
tion designed to examine, measure, and at- 
tempt to modify the attitudes of more than 
100 teachers and school administrators to- 
ward exceptional children. Focusing on 
the increased numbers of exceptional child- 
ren who are eligible for regular grade place- 
ment the authors predicate their research 
on the recognition of the vital role of 
teacher attitudes in the success of any pro- 
gram integrating the handicapped with 


>» their normal peers. They undertake to de- 


termine and measure the knowledge and at- 
titudes of teachers toward seven different 
categories of exceptional children and to 
increase accepting attitudes through a series 
of 15 informational workshop meetin 
with four groups from rural, urban, su 
urban, and parochial schools. 

The investigation specifically proposed 
(1) to influence attitudes and understand- 
ings of teachers toward exceptional chil- 
dren; (2) to assess the change in attitudes, 
‘understandings, and personality character- 
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istics resulting from the workshop experi- 
ences; and (3) to determine the extent to 
which teachers utilized the experiences they 
had gained from the workshop in their re- 
lationships with exceptional children. 

Four instruments were devised and ad- 
ministered as pre- and post-workshop meas- 
urements of (l) information and under- 
standings and (2) the degree of acceptance 
teachers had toward exceptional children 
and in terms of their ability to be realistic 
concerning placement of these children; (3 
the personality structure of the teachers an 
(4) the feelings and attitudes held by 
teachers toward handicapped and toward 
other individuals. A fifth measure, the 
Critical Incident Technique, was used to 
determine the extent to which teachers used 
the experiences they gained from the work- 
shop in their relationships with exceptional 
children. All measurement devices are re- 
produced in their entirety in the appendix. 
A helpful detailed discussion of other 
measurement devices initially proposed “but 
eventually abandoned in the course of the 
study is included in the text. . 

The results obtained suggest significant 
increases in information about exceptional 
children as a result of, the workshop. Sig- 
nificant increases in acceptance for the 
seven areas of exceptionality were demon- 
strated in the total group. Teachers were 
able to modify their attitudes for some areas 
of exceptionality more readily than for 
others. No marked increases were shown 
in teachers’ ability to become more realistic 
concerning the appropriate placement of 
exceptional children. Personality structure 
of the teachers as a total group did not 
change as a result of the workshop. Teach- 
ers became significantly more positive in 
their responses to handicapped children. 
However, as a group, they did not become 
more positive toward themselves, their own 
adjustment, or toward other individuals. 
They were able to incorporate the increased 
acceptance and understanding they experi- 
from the workshop in their day-to- 
day teaching relationships with exceptional 
children. 

The authors have made a timely and sig- 
nificant contribution in conducting and 
publishing this study. As an attitudinal 
study in the field of exceptionality it is a 
notable first. As documentation of both the 
need and value of pre-service teacher edu- 
cation it may well have its greatest practical 
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application. The inclusion of the sum- 
maries of remarks made by the workshop 
consultants constitutes a valuable bonus for 
the reader. For the special educator, so- 
phisticated in research design and statistical 
analysis, it may prove a provocative format 
of tables, t-scores, vectors, and variance. 

This work should be of particular value 
to professional educators engaged in 
teacher-preparation for service in the field 
of special education, It should prove a 
helpful reference as well to those allied pro- 
fessional workers interested in and dealing 
with the psycho-social adjustment of the ex- 
ceptional, functioning in a predominantly 
“normal” school and occupational society. 
GERTRUDE G. Justison, Kensington, Mary- 
land. 


> 


CREATIVITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL, edited by 
M. I. Stein & apse J. Heinze. Chicago: 
The Free Press, 1960. 428 pp. $10.00. 


T VOLUME is an annotated bibliography, 
which in the words of the editors, “con- 
cerns itself primarily (with) the individual, 
his characteristics, and the processes 
through which he arrives at the creative 
product.” The editors also state that the 
(“more than 300’) articles and books sum- 
marized constitute a “representative selec- 
tion of the works of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. The writings of others have 
been included where they dealt with a spe- 
cific issue, or treated an issue in a specific 
manner, that was not covered elsewhere.” 
Other preliminary clues as to the sco 

and content of the volume are given by its 
sponsors, the Graduate School of Business 
of the University of Chicago and the Mc- 
Kinsey Foundation for Management Re- 
search, whose special concerns and expecta- 
tions are voiced respectively in a foreword 
and a preface. The former notes that this 
book reflects “an interest in the potential 
contributions of the behavioral sciences to 
the field of business administration.” The 
latter expresses a hope that the collection 
will “help to improve communications 
within both the academic and the business 
world,” a feeling that it “should aid indi- 
vidual research efforts,” and the cautious be- 
lief that it “may, through its organization, 
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provide a framework that will promote 
meaningful relationships between separate 
research efforts” [italics added]. Such of- 
ficial statements define one set of criteria 
against which it seems fair to assess any 
book: In other words, how well does it do 
what it sets out to do? Second, and most 
pertinent for the readers of this journal, 
how valuable a resource is it for persons in 


the fields of student personnel and guid- . 


ance? i 
These questions are, of course, not inde- 
pendent. On all counts assessment of the 


collection is difficult just as its preparation’ 


must have been, partly because of the very 
diffuse, inconclusive, but highly prolific out- 
put of research and writing on various as- 
pects of the central topic. The editors ex- 
Plicitly confront this state of affairs at the 
outset. On the other hand, it becomes all 
the more important for them to be as can- 
did and precise as possible in stating (1) 
what they have used as a working definition 
of the term “creativity,” (2) what qualita- 
tive criteria they did employ to include or 
exclude particular references, (8) what the 
specific limits of their coverage were—both 
as to dates and sources, and (4) what, if 
any, systematic rationale underlines the set 
of categories into which the references are 
classified. 

This reviewer admits to vagueness and 
uncertainty about each of these points. It 
is especially important in a volume designed 
to provide orientation for a reader outside 
the field of psychology and/or unfamiliar 
with this literature to be clear about the 
collectors’ own ground rules. The other- 
wise commendable “aim to be unbiased and 
uncritical . . . to remain true to the author's 
own thought—and often his own words,” 
can leave such a reader with no basis for 
evaluating the relative merits of the studies 
summarized and with little comprehension 
of often highly specialized and ioeractatte 
terminology, 
„ Stein and Heinze modestly recognize that 

obviously some bias must have operated 
both in the articles and books selected and 
in the material selected for the summaries.” 
In the absence of any suggestion from them, 
however, as to what that bias might be, such 
a caveat only arouses a naive reader’s anx- 
iety about how far and in what direction 
their survey is to be trusted as representa- 
tive rather than illustrative. Since Stein 
and his co-workers recently have done con- 
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«with behavior called creative. 


siderable (and competent) research on cre- 


_ativity in research chemists, an emphasis 


upon creativity in scientific fields and upon 
problem solving ability might be expected 
and does indeed occur. But the arts are 
represented as well, and attention also is 
given to a wide range of variables having 
demonstrated or suspected connections 
And surely 
many definitions of “creativity” are exem- 
plified other than that employed by 
Stein himself in his own research (i.e., “that 
process which results in a novel work that 
is accepted as tenable or useful or satisfying 
by a group at some point in time”). 

If the present organization of the ma- 
terial seems to be lacking in integration and 
continuity, it is at least sufficiently detailed 


-so that, used in conjunction with the index, 


any reader should be able to track down 
his particular interests without much 
trouble. The apparently rambling sub- 
classifications that divide the contents of the 
book into chapters may be subsumed under 
four broad categories: (1) definitions and 
conceptions of creativity; (2) problems of 
method in the study of creativity; (3) crea- 


tive modes and processes; and (4) ante- 
cedents and correlates of creativity behavior. 
In addition, a final chapter provides a con- 
venient list of symposia and conferences on 
creativity and of other surveys of the litera- 
ture. 

The summaries themselves give evidence 
of judicious abstracting and careful report- 
ing. The task Stein and Heinze undertook 
was enormous. The studies cited range at 
least from Galton to Guilford, and within 
the generally defined area, no major con- 
tributor seems to have been overlooked, 
Carping always comes easily to a reviewer. 
In this case, the reservations stated come 
down to a complaint (in itself refreshing) 
that these editors have too much effaced 
themselves and their own concepts and 
standards. But if they have been unduly 
reticent about saying publicly where they 
stand, neither have they dictated to their 
readers. 

In sum, with reference to its avowed aims, 
Creativity and the Individual seems likely 
to “improve communication within both 
the academic and the business world” onl 
to the extent that the readers in one worl 
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‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE HOTEL, MOTEL 
AND HOSPITALITY FIELD” 


‘The increase in travel and leisure time 
activities have combined to mak: 


FREE 


for Guidance 
Counsellors: 
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hotel, motel and hospitality field one 
of those in which job opportunities are 
expanding so rapidly, there is an ever- 
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school offering both resident and home 
study hotel training courses—has pre- 
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or the other either already speak the 


language of a given author or are motivated 
to go Ton his secondary source to the 

rimary sources themselves or to other 
Packeroatd material. If so, that result is all 
to the good. By the same token, the book 
is well qualified to meet its second objective 
—“to aid individual research efforts.” It 
seems least likely to “provide a framework 
that will promote meaningful relationships 
among separate research efforts,” since the 
main impression is still that of the over- 
whelming “multiplicity of approaches and 
findings,” rather than of any imposed order 
or condensation. 

The preoccupations of the worker in stu- 
dent personnel, guidance, or counseling will 
make him especially eager for Stein and 
Heinze to extend their worthy effort to the 
preparation of similar volumes on the two 
areas they have deliberately tried to exclude 
from their present work, namely: “the en- 
vironment, its Petang or inhibiting ef- 
fect on creativity; and the relationship of 
creativity to the transactions between the 
individual and his environment.” In the 
meantime, this book can save both the inter- 
ested researcher and the practitioner much 
initial legwork and labor by making handily 
available to him succinct summaries of a 
wide variety of source material relevant to 
the individual “diagnosis” and “treatment” 
of a syndrome labeled “creativity.” —PAu- 
LINE N. Pepinsky, Research Associate in Psy- 
chology, The Ohio State University. 
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DELINQUENCY AND PARENTAL PATHOLOGY, 


by Robert Andry. Springfield, TIl.: 
Charles C Thomas Publisher 1960, 173 


pp. $5.50. 
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D; Anpry, presenting a research report 
recipitated by the previous work of 
Bowlby on the influence of “maternal dep- 
rivation” in delinquency, examines the 
significance of both parents in the etiology 
of juvenile Adlinguency; The setting for 
this study was in London, England. There 
were three main objects of the study: (1) 
to investigate the roles of both parents; (2) 
to measure the adequacy of parental roles 
in terms of the boy’s pa of the role 
and also the parents’ self-perceptions of 
their own roles; (3) to develop a yesearch 
tool of practical diagnostic value to clini- 
cians work in connection with delinquents 
and their parents. The major method- 
ological procedure was personal interview- 
ing utilizing a formal interview-question- 
naire with a test sample of 80 delinquent 
boys and a control sample of 80 non-de- 
linquent boys. The parents of 30 boys in 
each sample group were interviewed. 

The sampling procedures, the method- 
ology, the technique (Chi-square) of data 
analysis, the statement of hypotheses, and 
the report of findings are extensively and 
adequately reported. Replication of this 
study could be readily accomplished. Find- 
ings are reported dee the following head- 
ee (1) Emotional Atmosphere—Parental 
Affection, Parent-Child Communication, 
Home Climate; (2) Training—Infant Train- 
ing, Later Training; (3) Consequences—Dy- 
namics, Delinquency; (4) Separation—Phys- 
ical Separation, Psychological Separation. 

Many detailed findings are reported, both 
those that were statistically significant at 
the five per cent level and those that were 
not significant. The reader will find help- 
ful data for a better understanding of the 
phenomena of delinquency. The major 
conclusions were as follows: (1) delin- 
quents experience less open and strong love 
from their parents (especially their fathers); 
(2) delinquents experience less adequate 
communication (both environmental and 
psychological) with their parents (especially 
with their fathers); (3) delinquents experi- 
ence a more tense home atmosphere (to 
which their fathers contribute a substantial 
pene (4) aent experience less ade- 

te parental training (especially from 
their fathers); (5) the Jai Belevior of 
delinquents was less known to and less ade- 
quately dealt with by their parents, 

The book serves to sharpen some of the 
factors contributing to the etiology of de- 
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.*  linquency. It is adequately reported and 
ethe eones reached ae oe contabaae 

. with the findings. The book is informative 
and bears close:scrutiny by persons working 

, with delinquents and by those interested in 
‘forestalling such behavior. As a conclud- 
ing remark, graduate students could profit 

a ` from a-thorough review of the reporting 
+ procedure utilized in this book.—Gart F. 

. . FARWELL, Professor, Department of Educa- 
|... tion, The University of Wisconsin. J 


io /_ — oe 
‘FRUSTRATION; THE Srupy OF BEHAVIOR 
WirHout A Goat, by Norman R. F. 
Maier. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1961. 264 pp. $1.95, 


paper., 


T: Is a paperback reprint of the volume 
that first appeared in 1949. It contains 
a new preface by the author which sums up 
-his current thinking on the issues raised in 
the study itself. Dr. Maier says, “When this 
volume was first published in 1949 it met 
with considerable opposition because its 
conclusions differed from. those prevalent 
among Clinical psychologists and specialists 
‘concerned with learning theory. . . Since 
then, however, the climate for a book of 
this kind has become more favorable .`. . 
psychoanalytic and learning theories have 
not made the advances expected of them 
. . . attempts to explain away the experi- 
mental findings reported in this volume 
have failed . . . the temper of investigators 
and experimentalists is tending once again 
, toward empiricism.” 

The primary reason for opposition to the 
book when it first appeared is its hypothesis 
that frustrated behavior and motivated be- 
havior are two distinct processes and must 
be treated as such. Starting from this hy- 

thesis Dr. Maier presents many studies, 
well controlled and carefully carried out, 
which support the hypothesis. Most of the 

. studies conducted by Dr. Maier and his as- 

sociates use the laboratory white rat as a 
subject, but there is considerable support- 
ing evidence from his own and Chere 
studies with human subjects as well. 

The distinction between frustrated and 
motivated behavior must first be clarified 
by defining each term carefully. Many au- 
thors, previously and since, have stated that 
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not all behavior is motivated behavior. 
Motivation, defined by Maier, is “that proc- 
ess by which the expression of behavior is 
determined or its futufe expression influ- 


-enced by consequences to which such be- 


havior leads.” This would probably rule 
out, for example, a primary response to a 
pinprick as a stimulus-response reaction and 
not a motivated response. Many behaviors 
that are reflexive or instinctive in nature 
would thus not be included in motivation. 
They are adaptive and have survival value, 
but aré not necessarily motivated. Other 
writers, notably Maslow and Shaffer, would 
be in agreement with this. 

Maier then introduces a third kind of 
behavior, not usually classified separately by 
others writers, which he calls frustration. 
This, he says, is “the process whereby the 
selection of behavior is determined by 
forces other than goals or mere neural con- 
nections.” Frustration is involved when an 
individual is confronted by an insoluble 
problem, literally a situation in which “the 
problem cannot be solved and pressure is 
applied to the animal to force a response?” 
Temporary thwarting in goal-directed be- 
havior would not be included in this con- 
cept of frustration. 

In most of the experiments reported here 
with rats the Lashley jumping apparatus 
was used. A subject must jump and strike 
one of a pair of cards placed in front of it. 
If the correct card is struck it falls over and 
the animal lands on a feeding platform and 
eats; if the incorrect card is struck it re- 
mains fixed and the animal receives a bump 
on the nose and falls into a net below. Ani- 
mals are trained to develop preferences 
either for a kind of card (symbol prefer- 
ences) or for a position (correct card al- 
ways on the right, for example). To intro- 
duce frustration the cards are fastened in 
no particular order, so there is no response 
that will permit escape from punishment. 
Usually animals show variability for a time, 
and then refuse to jump. When refusal 
occurs, the animals are given an electric 
shock at the jumping platform, or a blast 
of air is blown on them, or they are prodded 
with a stick. The responses following 
this forcing are non-adaptive. Any satis- 
faction that occurs must be in the form of 
relief and not goal-satisfaction. Animals 
develop stereotypes of either position or 
symbol, fixation, compulsion, aggression, re- 
gression, and resignation or apathy. Since 
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these behaviors have long been in evidence 
in studies of humans, Dr. Maier cites much 
additional evidence from other investigators 
with humans as subjects. 

The monograph then goes on to apply 
the hypothesis and its consequences to guid- 
ance, counseling, and eb arpa 2h Maier 
shows how, if the behavior to be treated 
is the result of frustration, treatment should 
proceed along different lines from that sug- 
gested if the individual is in a motivated 
condition. In the laboratory, for example, 
frustrated rats could be given specific guid- 
ance toward a reward card for a period of 
time and thus abandon their non-integra- 
tive behavior. 

He includes in the discussion many forms 
of human behavior, anxiety and delin- 
quency, for example, that have persistently 

lagued guidance and personnel workers. 

e makes a strong plea for research leading 
to theory that will not treat behavior as so 
completely individualistic that psychology 
cannot hope to become a predictive science. 
Much remains to be explained if the dis- 
tinction between motivation and frustration 
is accepted, but this monograph does Tepre- 
sent an all-too-infrequent attempt to 
bridge the gap between the laboratory and 
the practicing counselor or therapist. Dr. 
Maier suggests some specific lines along 
which future research might be conducted 
to answer some of the remaining problems. 
This monograph is certainly stimulating 
and provocative for both study and re- 
search.—Wintrrep B. Horrocks, Professor 
of Psychology, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


<> 


LEADERSHIP AND INTERPERSONAL BEHAV- 
tor, edited by L. Petrullo & B. M. Bass. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1961. xxxiv + 382 pp. $6.50. 


TE PURPOSE of this book is to present a 
“panoramic view” of current research 
and theory on leadership. It is an edited 
collection of papar presented at a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Office of Naval Re- 
search and Louisiana State University. 
This 1959 conference was a successor to the 
1950 conference from which came Guetz- 
kow’s Groups, Leadership and Men. Both 
books serve a very useful purpose of bring- 
ing together a wide variety of approaches 
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and findings in this complex and difficult 
aspect of behavioral science. 3 

In this collection, readers with almost 
any theoretical or practical interest in lead- 
ership and group behavior can find some- 
thing that will be of value. Between the 
introduction by Petrullo, reviewing the 
major ideas and history of leadership, and 
the su by Darley, outlining the gen- 
eral contributions and the needs, there are 
20 chapters by different authors presentin: 
their work in a succinct and generally reai d- 
able fashion. Roughly half of the book is 
devoted to theory and half to reports of re- 
search findings. About two-thirds of the 
book is concerned with small face-to-face 
groups and about a third with larger organ- 
izations. Though the emphasis is on lab- 
oratory research, there are a number of field 
studies and discussions of practical applica- 
tion. 

The dominant theme of the book is that 
leadership exists in an interactional situa- 
tion, In the 1920's and early 30's it was 
common practice to look for leadership in 
the traits of identified leaders. However it 
became apparent by the 40’s that there was 
no leader without followers and that lead- 
ing one group was not equivalent to lead- 
ing another. By the 50’s research and theory 
had turned to the nature of the group, and 
in the last decade many new ways of study- 
ing the situation have developed. 

But just what is “the situation” and what 
aspects of it are important for the study of 
leadership? Here the book presents a varied 
assortment of guides and models. Bass of- 
fers a complicated theory focusing on the 
group as a system by which its members 
reward each other; effective leadership is 
shown when changes in others’ behavior 
occur leading to more rewards for all. 
Schutz also emphasizes the need-rewarding 
aspects of lea ership, but from the view- 
point of psychoanalytic ego psychology. He 
Proposes that the leader is a completer for 
the Stoup—providing ways of satisfying 
members’ interpersonal needs for contact, 
control, and close z 
well and Gibb, 
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group expectations. Berrien and Torrance 
go to biology for their analogies. Berrien 
uses homeostasis for his model of the leader 
as dealing with the group system in such a 
way as to keep achievement and need-satis- 
faction at an optimum level. Torrance de- 
rives from his experience in Air Force field 
survival tests some proposals based on the 
similarity of group performance under stress 
to Selye’s theory of the reactions of indi- 
viduals to stress—a sequence of shock, over- 
compensation and either recovery or failure 

_ followed by collapse. Information, deci- 
sion, and communication theory contribute 
to Roby’s model of executive behavior as 
response selection and Back’s interesting 
analysis of the leader as exerting authority 
by the transmission of many messages in 
standard form and/or exerting influence 
(changing attitudes) by the repetition of a 
few points by different means. 

Other writers define the situation in 
which leadership takes place by emphasiz- 
ing larger organizations. There is a wide- 
spread rejection of the older ideas of or- 
ganization such as so-called “scientific man- 


agement,” with its atomistic breakdown 
of tasks and its orientation to efficiency 
alone, and of the pyramid model, which as- 
sumes a hierarchy of passive followers. 
Argyris is most vehement in his condemna- 
tion, advocating a holistic model. He 
wishes to avoid the conflicts between the 
formal and informal aspects of organization 
and between the organization and the indi- 
vidual. It is difficult to see from his presen- 
tation how such a grand ideal could be at- 
tained. Likert advocates a group-centered 
form of management rather than the older 
systems. Shartle starts with the basic no- 
tions of energy change and acts and, de- 
spite what would seem to i an inter- 
action theory, emerges mainly with a de- 
scriptive listing of variables in situations 
and leadership, omitting interactional con- 
cepts like “roles” and “communication.” 
Flanagan sees effective leadership in an or- 
ganization as providing two types of activi- 
ties, planning and motivating, which he 
would study mainly by the critical incident 
approach. 

This was an all-too-brief and over-simpli- 
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Busy counselors and personnel work- 
ers will find this new book an invaluable 
time saver in locating information 
about tests of all kinds—achievement, 
aptitude, intelligence, vocational, per- 
sonality, and others. Provides basic 
information on more than 2,000 pub- 
lished tests, classified by area of meas- 
urement, which are currently available 
to the test user, together with complete 
cross references to additional informa- 
tion and critical reviews to be found in 
the volumes of The Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook series.* Also includes 
brief listings of more than 800 out of 
print tests, and other material of in- 
terest to test users. 
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include: The Fifth Yearbook, $22.50; The 
Fourth Yearbook, $18.00; and The Third 
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fied review of the models and guides pro- 
posed here for studying leadership and sit- 
uations, However, it will provide the 
reader with some idea of the variety of 
ideas in the minds of the prominent people 
in the area of leadership study. 

While situational factors are undoubtedly 
important in leadership studies, it is possi- 
ble to go too far in excluding personal fac- 
tors. Fiedler argues that many of the older 
studies that were unable to establish consist- 
ent traits of leaders failed to define leader- 
ship correctly. He is interested in traits of 
effective leaders in work groups. Using a 
measure of the leader’s psychological dis- 
tance from his co-workers Fiedler finds im- 
pressive relationships in a number of differ- 
ent groups, effective leaders being more ac- 
ceptant of others. Also Havron and Mc- 
Graw show in reviewing studies of leader- 
ship in Army squads that there are correla- 
tions of 0.35 ais 0.50 between unit effective- 
ness and measures of leaders’ job knowled, 
and intelligence. Guetzkow also re rts re- 
lationships between assumption of leader- 
oo in ape mehia] communication circles 
with intel igence and personal ascendan ( 
These findings are a warnin that ind 
vidual characteristics must still 
porated in leadership studies, 

Many of the pa 
tention to researc 


be incor- 


be explored more extensively, 
Another interesting report was Hemphill’s 
series of experiments on the motivation be- 
hind attempts to lead, which Suggested the 
importance of rewards, of encouragement or 
rejection by others, and of superior knowl- 
edge of the task. Pepinsky and Pepinsky 
also gave an account of an extensive set of 
studies of team productivity. 

through many of 
these leadership studies is now becoming al- 
most a cliché—what might be called the 
Principle of the Duality of Groups. The 
twin characteristics of groups and of leader- 
ship were first demonstrated impressively by 
the research at Ohio State in the ’50s. 
There the two factors in leadershi were 
identified as initiation of structure and con- 
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sideration. Since then everyone has been 
discovering different pairs of words which 
mean about the same thing—task vs. social 
orientation, planning and motivation, pro- 
ductivity rath morale. One wonders when 
this Duality will be effectively analyzed and 
given definitive empirical examination, 
Despite the wide scope and many interest- 
ing ideas and facts in this book, one leaves 
it with certain dissatisfactions. Partly these 
arise from the lack of over-all organization 
and integration in a book that is a collection 
of writings. However, many of these dis- 
satisfactions are not the fault of the book 
but of the field itself. Darley’s critique 
pointed to some of the needs and omissions: 
the lack of a taxonomy of groups, little 
knowledge of the parameters of oe be- 
havior, small amount of attention to devel- 
opmental aspects of groups and leadership, 
and the ubiquitous criterion problem re- 
garding group effectiveness, In addition, 
there needs to be a much more careful 
specification of such underlying concepts as 
ose found in role theory, which is still all 
too vague. There needs to be conceptual 
and empirical organization of the methods 
for studying leadership which have grown 
up in such profusion. Perhaps most im- 
portantly one is impressed by the lack of 
cross-cultural research on leadership. In a 
day when a major aspect of the world ideo- 
logical conflict centers around the question 
of the best kinds of leadi ip and organiza- 
it is Surprising 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Approved Vocational Counseling 


Directory of Vocational Counseling Serv- 
ices, 1961-1962, 1961. American Board on 
Professional Standards in Vocational Coun- 
seling, Inc. Available from American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
116 pp. $1.50. 


The American Board on Professional Standards in 
Vocational Counseling was created by APGA in 
1958 as a semi-independent body. Its purpose was 
and is to serve as a body for reviewing and evaluat- 
ing counseling agencies who seek Board approval 
and listing in the Board’s biennial directory. This 
edition is the seventh altogether and the second 
published =od the Board. Over 165 agencies are de- 
scribed. This represents an increase in agencies 
listed over the pees edition. The agencies are 
presented alphabetical Ll state. The listings in- 
clude agency, name and address, hours, sponsor, all 
services pupae (although the Board's evaluation 
is bi upon vocational counseling), clientele, 
method of application for service, the director, and 
the agency’s staff analog onmlapu These list- 
ings are preceded by a historical treatment of the 
Board’s work and objectives, a description of the 
procedure for agency approval and a quite detailed 
presentation of the criteria for approval. 

Each agency initially approved for listing has been 
carefully evaluated, partly based upon a site visit 
made by two representatives of the Board. 

Our colleagues who have labored in behalf of this 
approyal service deserve considerable commendation 
both for such labor and for the usefulness of the 
Directory. The Directory takes on added impor- 
tance in light of the fact that a similar board of the 
American Psychological Association created to evalu- 
ate psychological services has disbanded recently 
and stopped publication of its directory. 

The practicing counselor or any professional per- 
son who is called upon to make referrals should not 
be without the Directory. 


A Headmaster's Letters to Parents 


Letters From a Headmaster’s Study, by 
Charles Martin, 1961. Oxford University 
Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
126 pp. $3.00. 


This reviewer is not conversant with the extent of 
communication from preparatory schools, junior 
colleges, or higher educational institutions to parents 
of students. Nor is this reviewer at all certain of 
the relative impact of different modes of communi- 
cation to parents. Parental attitudes and values 
generally and attitudes toward education, adolescent 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 
University of Maryland 


behavior, and the educational institution. in particu- 
lar allegedly are potent determinants of adolescent 
behavior and the policies and programs of institu- 
tions, If so, does the extent of institutional com- 
munication with parents and the focus and content 
of such communication reflect this? i y 
Canon Martin’s letters do reflect this. His articu- 
late and wise commentaries to parents seem to con- 
vey an informal, liberal education in themselves, 
These letters written to parents of students of St. 
Albans Preparatory School, Washington, D. C., were 
subsequently prepared for publication by a member 
of the school’s governing board assisted by a faculty 
member. The topics are many and yaried and even 
the topical headings do not begin to convey the 
breadth of issues identified and quite candidly dis- 
cussed, Readers might be interested in a few: 
public and private schools; hard work; education in 
our times; parties, driving, and drinking; under- 
standing and accepting your boy; discipline is neces- 
sary; changing ourselves and others; and education 
for what. 
This reviewer expects that St. Albans parents at 

least are the better from receipt of letters dealing 
with such issues. 


Young Workers and Responsibility 


The Sense of Responsibility Among 
Young Workers, A. W. Brown, & H. A. 
Landsberger. Reprint Series, No. 93, 1960. 
Distribution Center, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, State 
University of New York, at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y. 13 pp. $0.15 (free to 
residents of the State of New York). 


This reprint includes two articles originally pub- 
lished in Occupational Psychology. The first teas 
with definition and measurement, the second with 
correlates. The reviewer’s interest in these lies in 
the variable (responsibility) investigated and in the 
evidence presented of the degree oe ave in con- 
ceptualization and methodology between this indus- 
trial investigation and previous ones with children 
and adolescents in school settings. The reader in- 
terested in the responsibility variable will be inter- 
ested in the authors’ defining properties (involving 
subcategories labeled initiative, reliability, and socia- 


in the 18-25 year range, i.e., those presumably in 
their entry occupation or at least relatively early in 
their careers. ey selected a supermarket chain 
and used 99 employees from 15 different stores in 
one phic region. Analyses were made on a 
store-by-store basis and as a result the N’s per store 
are extremely small (half are less than six). Super- 
visory ratings were employes) and correlated with 
the Gordon Personnel Profile. 
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Paley): The authors were interested in the workers’ 


The second article reports rough measures of cor- 
relation between responsibility and such variables 
as school achievement, socio-economic background, 
job aspirations, father’s occupation, and the like. 
The authors recognize the many limitations of the 
investigation and regard their findings as only sug- 
gestive and “badly in need of confirmation.” 


New Directions in Learning 


New Directione in Learning—Contribu- 
tions of Philosophy, Psychology, and Edu- 
cation, California Association of School 
Psychologists and Psychometrists, 1959. 
CASPP, Riverside City School District, 3954 
12th St., Riverside, Calif. 104 pp. $1.00. 


This rather expansive title is a relevant one for 
the contents of this report which is a summary of 
Picea of this Association’s 10th annual con- 
erence. Itis published with the view of “further- 
ing the effectiveness of school psychologists as mem- 
bers of the team concerned with the education of all 
American youth.” The content consists of papers 
by Lawrence Thomas (on philosophical contribu- 
tions to understanding of learning); Ernest Hilgard 
‘on recent contributions of psycholo ical theory); 
ohn Bell (on recent contributions of clinical psy- 
chology); Barbara Biber (on implications of research 
in learning for public education); Richard Harsh 
(on correct utilization of probability with psycholog- 
ical data); and a critique and summary of the 
above papers by Bruno Klopfer. 

Hilgard’s paper offers a commentary on changes 
he notes before and since his second edition was 
published. Thomas identifies trends in theory, re- 
search, and practice which seem to have occurred as 
a result of naïveté in philosophizing about phe- 
nomena, Modern philosophy he suggests offers con- 
tributions in conceptualization, methodology, sys- 
tematic criticism, hypothesizing, identification of as- 
sumptions, and integration of fields of knowledge. 

The contents might serve as a model for other 
school ‘peychology and counseling groups of the 
kinds o progom which such organized groups can 
present for their membership. 


The College Catalogue Analyzed 


Catalogues Are for Students Too, Com- 
mittee on Catalogues of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, 1958. 36 pp. $1.00. 


While not a recently pobrea report this re- 
viewer came across it as the annual fall registration 
turmoil approached and his empathy for catalogue 
readers was at its height. The contents include 
chapters on purposes of the college catalogue, edi- 
torial policies, terminology and definitions, mini- 
mum content and logical arrangement, graphic arts, 
[eg Aste of copy, and a list of relevant references 
in the general area. 

Regarding purposes of catalogues the report iden- 
tifies four: provide current information, serve as 
an official and legal document, provide a historical 
record, and provide a means for sound public rela- 
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tions. Readers might reflect on the degree to which 
they believe their institution's offerings mect these 
purposes, to say nothing of the extent of objective 
evidence in support of such views. 

The brief chapter on editorial policies lays stress 
upon readability. Application of the Flesch for- 
mula to Sia of 20 institutions produced a 
median score of 29 (very difficult), a range of 19 
ey difficult) to 44 (difficult). The Committee 
wisely stresses that readability and such other es- 
teemed characteristics as dignity are not correlated. 

What seems to be missing is any articular atten- 
tion to the zoles—and they involve differential status 
—of those who prepare the catalogue contents. Par- 
ticularly this concerns whoever is responsible for 
editing plus the department heads and instructional 
staff. To produce more readability and consistency 
there would seem to be a need for considerable in- 
volvement of the latter groups in determining con- 
tent and style. 

Perhaps it is time for an empirical study of the 
degree to which the catalogues are fulfilling their 
stated purposes. 


Study of the Working Mother 


The Mother Who Works Outside the 
Home, Violet Weingarten, 1961, Child 
Study Association of America, 9 East 89th 
St., New York 28, N. Y. 26 pp. $0.40. 


With the rise in proportion of married women 
engaged in gainful employment, the pros and cons 
of employment of married women with children 
need careful study. The author has done an excel- 
lent job—frequently with a refreshingly light touch— 
of clarifying the issues involved and separating facts 
from common beliefs. Her topics include the fol- 
lowing: considerations a deh whether to work; 
working for what; effects upon children; the role of 
a substitute mother; emotional effects of working 
on family members; and the like. 

One of the most well developed sections deals 
with common manifestations of guilt on the bie 
mother’s part, and the ineffectual ways in wl 
mothers may cope with them. Some of the illustra- 
tions cited are penetrating: overindulging or de- 
fensively making unreasonable demands of children; 
demanding special attention for oneself; proneness 
to blame oneself for the common ups and downs of 
childhood development; continual apologizing’ to 
children in quest of reassurance and approval; and 
compulsion to prove oneself able to do everything 
as well or better than others (especially as well as 
non-working mothers), 

The brochure closes with a considerable empha- 
sis upon the importance of personal tion if 
the married mother is to successfully seek employ- 
ment. Many humorously presented dilemmas and 
possible solutions are included (“Life is tough 
enough without having to face dried-up am and 
rumpled sheets at the end of a day in an office—or 
at school”). 

This kind of material should be a valuable re- 
source to counselors consulted about this growing 

uestion among women with children. To a con- 
siderable degree the content is relevant whether 
or not the housewife has children—many of the is- 
sues involved are not contingent upon responsibili- 
ties for children. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
NEED BUSINESS TRAINING 


you can speed them to their goal 


Today more than ever before, academic high school graduates turn to colleges for ad- 
vanced training. Yet the swelling tide of applicants has caused many girls to be turned 
away from college doors. Most then try to enter the business world but their preparation 
is usually inadequate since they have little or no business training. Those who do find 
jobs must often accept routine positions, which do not utilize their abilities. 


How much wiser are the girls who turn to business schools first! There they receive the 
training they need for the jobs they want. Yet there is a business school in your area which 
can accelerate a complete training program without missing any aspect of it. 


That school is the SPEEDWRITING School in your community. It offers complete 
secretarial, executive secretarial, and medical secretarial courses all based on SPEED- 
WRITING—the modern business shorthand. Faster to learn, easier to write, simpler to 
read back, this unique shorthand system is geared to help the academic graduate who wants 
and deserves a better-paying, more responsible position. 


Only SPEEDWRITING allows her to 


learn more in less time... and subsequently to 
earn more in less time! 


For additional information on how business schools 
can help you help your students, write today to: 


Guidance Department 
THe SPCCAWPINE company 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN MORE THAN 425 CITIES 
HELP ALMOST 300,000 STUDENTS EVERY YEAR 
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Association Activities 


CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Policy Statement on Counselor Education 


HE American Personnel and Guidance 

Association has formulated and issued a 
first policy statement on counselor educa- 
tion. This is a statement of a point of view 
stressing high quality in the preparation of 
counselors for excellence of counseling in 
the nation’s schools. It is not a final state- 
ment, but represents a point of progress 
toward a final statement of standards. 

The statement was formulated within the 
context of a national project. During the 
past year groups have met throughout the 
nation to express ideas on counselor educa- 
tion. Many individuals have made contri- 
butions. Established by the Association for 
Counselor Education and Supervision on a 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


If you are interested in a new job for the coming 
school year, the APGA Placement Service has many 
positions in guidance and student personnel work 
waiting for qualified candidates. 


The APGA Placement Service is a national clear- 
ing house for members seeking employment oppor- 
tunities and for employers with positions to fill. 
There is a $2.00 fee for APGA member-candidates 
who wish to subscribe or list availability in the 
Placement Service Bulletin. This 12-month subscrip- 
tion entitles a member to two listings at no additional 
charge. 


Here is an excellent opportunity to publicize your 
availability and to correspond with employers. 
For further information and a sample copy of the 
Bulletin, write to 


THE APGA PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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regional basis, this project has involved 
more than two hundred school counselors 
and four hundred persons in counselor edu- 
cation and supervision. 

The time for an APGA policy became 
apparent. In its national role, APGA has 
had to express a view on counselor educa- 
tion for the profession. This statement has 
been seen and reviewed by legislators and 
others on the national scene. The state- 
ment evolved from the work of the persons 
noted above and from three full days of de- 
liberation by a special committee named for 
the purpose of writing a policy statement. 
Following the work of this committee, the 
statement was edited, reviewed by the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and others, 
re-edited, and now is published for the in- 
formation of the entire membership of 
APGA. 

The Association invites discussion of this 
paper anticipating that it may be modified 
and also that it will be extended into 
further papers on the subject. Position 
papers in six areas of counselor education 
will be presented at the 1962 Convention, 
as a basis for the further development of 
improved standards for counselor educa- 
tion. Please send your comments to the 
President of your Division. 

The members of the Special Committee 
for the Preparation of the APGA Policy 
Statement on Counselor Education were: 

Willis E. Dugan, Chairman, Dugald S. 
Arbuckle, Earl F. Carnes, Harold F. Cot- 
tingham, C. C. Dunsmoor, Royal B. Em- 
bree, George E. Hill, Henry L. Isaksen, 
Walter F. Johnson, E. G. Kennedy, Edward 
Landy, Lyle L. Miller, George A. Pierson, 
Paul C. Polmantier, Edward C. Roeber, 
Francis P. Robinson, Lawrence H. Stewart, 
Robert O. Stripling, J. Dale Weaver, C. 
Gilbert Wrenn. 
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FROM 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL 


AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. Phone HU 3-4633 
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STANDARDS FOR THE PREPARATION OF SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


HIS POLICY STATEMENT? is a response to a 

sense of national concern regarding 
quality in school counseling. Meeting the 
need for excellence in counseling is urgent: 
(a) the national welfare demands the de- 
velopment of a variety of human talent; (b) 
in our democracy there is also concern that 
youth find their most valuable, interesting, 
and challenging places in a rapidly moving 
culture. Counselors contribute to the 
process of achieving both ends. The ex- 
tent to which they may do so, however, de- 
pends upon the careful selection of those 
who are to become counselors and upon 
their professional preparation that is re- 
sponsive to new knowledge and new 
demands. 

This statement of standards provides 
guidelines by which institutions of higher 
education may move to improve graduate 
programs for school counselor preparation. 
Further, this statement will give the public 
a clearer understanding of the standards of 
excellence needed in school counselor 
preparation. 

These standards are the product of 
thoughtful professional consideration by 
several committees and conferences repre- 
senting divisions of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. The standards 
can serve as guidelines for state departments 
of education for certification and as aids, to 
school administrators in employing counse- 
lors. There will be other socially valuable 


1 This policy statement will be followed by a 
series of position papers in counselor education to be 
published by the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 
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uses. Counselor education institutions, 
particularly, should use them carefully in 
improving the quality of graduate pro- 
grams. It is recommended that this policy 
statement be used by institutions of higher — 
education for: (a) voluntary institutional 
self-evaluation; and (b) the evaluation of 
institutional programs by consultants and 
professional associations. 


The School Counselor 


The school counselor is the subject of 
this policy statement, His attitude, work, 
and relationships are reflected in the de- 
velopment of students. The effective 
school counselor has five basic qualities that 
are particularly important: 


1. Belief in the worth inherent in each in- 
dividual, in his capacity for change, and 
in his ability to develop under conditions 
that are favorable for him. In fact, the 
counselor knows that young persons wel- 
come and seek challenges that are ap- 
propriate to them in reaching toward 
high-level goals. 

2. Commitment to human values. The 
counselor is sensitive to the needs of 


young people who are finding their own “3 


best values in a changing world. 

. Alertness to the world. The counselor 
is interested in the world—its strivings; 
its discoveries, inventions, and creations; 
its literature, arts, and sciences. Working 
with young people who are the creators 
as well as subjects of change, the 
counselor enjoys an awareness of the 
world and strives to grow in knowledge 
about its activities, events, and thoughts. 
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Open-mindedness. The counselor has 
the flexibility of outlook toward others 
that makes it possible to appreciate in- 
dividuality, to be receptive to new re- 
search findings, new ideas, and achieve- 
ments, and to have respect for a wide 
range of attitudes and beliefs. He must 
have the curiosity to investigate the 
unusual. He will offer understanding 
and psychological support to students 
who are not conforming or who are 
striving in directions that are not likely 
to be understood by conforming persons. 


. Talent to communicate. The counselor 


is sensitive to children and youth and can 
readily relate to them. He understands 
the unspoken language that is part of all 
communication, as well as more direct 
words. Communication in counseling 
presumes empathy between the student 
and counselor. 


The major work responsibilities of the 


school counselor are: 


I 


a 


To assist the student in understanding 
himself in relation to the world around 
him and to encourage him in develop- 
ing both personal values and social re- 
sponsibility appropriate to himself and 
the changing culture in which he lives. 


. To assist the student in decision-making 


relative to his developmental and growth 
needs, progress in school, vocational and 
educational plans; to assist the student in 
testing the reality of his decisions. 

To work cooperatively with teachers, 
administrators, and other school person- 
nel in order to develop better under- 
standing of students. 

To study student characteristics and the 
nature of the communities from which 
students come and to interpret the find- 
ings to curriculum groups, school per- 
sonnel, parents, and appropriate com- 
munity groups. 


. To work cooperatively with parents and 


to serve as a liason between the school 
and the counseling resources of the com- 
munity. 


. To interpret to the school staff appropri- 


ate professional and technical informa- 
tion about students and their worlds. 
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7. To maintain a high level of ethical 
practice in all of his professional relation- 
ships, in accordance with the Code of 
Ethics of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 


The school counselor is not discovered 
suddenly, already well trained and person- 
ally prepared for his role in education, 
rather, he emerges as a well-qualified person 
as the result of careful selection and sound 
preparation for counseling. The succeed- 
ing four sections state policies (followed in 
each instance by explanatory specifics) to 
guide the selection and preparation of 
school counselors. 


Content of Counselor Education 


The preparation of school counselors re- 
quires a minimum of two years of graduate 
education, with concentrations in: (a) the 
behavioral and social sciences, biological 
sciences, humanities; (b) processes of educa- 
tion; (c) professional studies in counseling; 
(d) supervised practice in counseling. 


A. The four areas of study. 

1. Behavioral and social sciences, bio- 
logical sciences, humanities. The 
work of the counselor requires that 
he be aware of the cultural influences 
that press upon each student and of 
the effects of the change in Ameri- 
can culture upon students. There- 
fore his education should include 
cultural anthropology, economics, 
intercultural relations, social psychol- 
ogy, psychology of learning and 
personality, and sociology. The coun- 
selor’s awareness of and sensitivity to 
the cognitive and emotional processes 
of growth and change presume his 
substantial knowledge of psychology 
and of the biological bases of de- 
velopment and behavior. As one who 
is a part of the culture, and therefore 
should understand its aims and phi- 
losophy as well as one who observes 
and understands students, the coun- 
selors should have a substantial 
background in the humanities. 
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2. Processes of education. 


The coun- 

selor functions in a school, and there- 

. fore he must understand the school as 

an instrument of society. To achieve 
this understanding, he must acquire 
knowledge of educational philosophy, 
curricular patterns, and administra- 
tive relationships. Knowledge of the 
classroom and familiarity with broad 
educational practices form an impor- 
tant part of the counselor candidate’s 
background in education. Such 
knowledge and familiarity may come 
through teaching, but other experi- 
ences also are suitable and acceptable. 

3. Professional studies in counseling. 
The counselor has knowledge and 
competence in: counseling theory; 
psychological and educational ap- 
praisal; group procedures; psychology 
and sociology of work; personality 
growth and development; educational 
and career opportunities and plan- 
ning; research methodology and ap- 
plications; legal responsibilities and 
professional ethics; administration 
and the coordination of guidance 
services, 

4. Supervised practice in counseling. 
The counselor-candidate with mini- 
mum preparation will have labora- 
tory experiences in guidance and 
counseling and also counseling prac- 
ticum experiences. These two aspects 
of supervised practice are the mini- 
mum within the two-year program of 
studies. The internship provides for 
an extension of practical experience, 
or it may be used as a substitute for 
a portion of the practicum. 


Conditions relating to the graduate pro- 

gram of studies for counselors, 

1. The programming of the studies for 
each counselor-candidate must be 
flexible in order that it may be 
adapted to the differences of indi- 
vidual candidates. Due account 
should be taken of the relevant 
knowledge that each brings with him. 
A candidate may need to improve his 
knowledge in some areas before he 


geo 


. Each student’s program must empha- 


begins the usual graduate program; 
in others he may be advanced beyond 
the usual initial point; in some he 
may proceed more rapidly than the 
course sequence might suggest. Pro- + 
grams of counselor education should 
recognize individual differences 
among counselor candidates and 
should challenge each person indi- 
vidually. 

For each candidate, the educational 
experiences should be spiral in na- 
ture, relating progressively more ad- 
vanced work to earlier experiences, 


and recognizing that later stages may |, 


ee 


be in the same area of study as earlier 
ones, but that they are more complex 
and at a higher level. To achieve this 
type of experience, in which each stu- 
dent has a whole, integrated program, 
a substantial portion of the two-year 
period is necessarily in full-time, con- 
tinuous study. 


size growth in self understanding and 
professional. attitudes as well as the 
development of cultural understand- 
ings, technical knowledge, and profes- 
sional skills. To achieve these aims, 
special provisions must be made for: 

a. Integrative seminars throughout 
the program. j 

. Independent studies of value to in- 
dividual candidates. 

c. Research activities that will en- 
courage imaginative and creative 
thinking, as well as enhance re- 
search skills and the application of 
research. 

d. Opportunities for personal coun- 
seling or group experiences that 
will contribute to better under- 
standing of the counselor’s own 
personality. 


o 


- Courses and other educational experi- 


ences should be conducted by faculty 
members who are well qualified 
through academic Preparation and 
appropriate experience for counselor 
education or for the related disci- 
plines. Also, they must be responsive 
to the standards set by professional 
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associations, to the needs of coun- 
selors, and to the expectations of 
counselors held by the school, par- 
ents, and the community. 


Selection of Students for Counselor Education 


Policies and procedures must be adopted 
in each graduate program to assure the se- 
lection of candidates, and their final en- 
dorsement as counselors, who give the best 
promise of working effectively in counsel- 
ing in a school setting. Such policies and 
procedures should be based upon a concept 
of selection that has three major aspects: 
(a) selective admission; (b) continuous 
evaluation throughout the program of 
preparation; (c) final endorsement for cer- 
tification as counselors. 


A. The three aspects of selection: 

1, Selective admission. Potential coun- 
selors may be identified during the 
undergraduate years, may be con- 
sidered from among school faculties, 
from among recent college graduates, 
or from some other centers of experi- 
ence. Multiple selection techniques 
must be used, including: assessment 
of academic background and graduate 
test results usually used in the gradu- 
ate school; measures of non-cognitive 
factors; evaluative judgments of per- 
sonal characteristics encompassing 
effectiveness in human relations, sen- 
sitivity in communication relation- 
ships, professional attitudes and 
values, and a sincere commitment to 
human worth and potentiality. 

2. Selective retention or continuous 
evaluation throughout the program 
of preparation. The most significant 
facet of selective retention is the coun- 
selor education program. Through 
it, the candidate should grow in self- 
understanding and in self-discipline, 
to clarify and accept his goals and to 
evaluate himself in relation to coun- 
seling with students. His self-evalua- 
tion in relation to his professional ob- 
jectives and his ability to grow toward 
higher objectives will often help a 
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candidate to decide to withdraw if he 
is not suitable. But, if not, the coun- 
selor-education staff must assume re- 
sponsibility for his withdrawal. 
Given as good admission procedures 
as possible, the concept of selective re- 
tention assumes the development of 
potentially good counselors through 
the educational program; it assumes 
also, however, the withdrawal of 
those who are found to be unlikely to 
succeed as counselors. 

8. Endorsement for certification for 
counseling. The endorsement of a 
candidate as a counselor is a solemn 
obligation to society. Endorsement 
is a recommendation for certification, 
but it is not the act of certification 
which is the prerogative of state de- 
partments of education. Endorse- 
ment signifies that the institution be- 
lieves that the candidate: (a) is at 
the point of being able to work con- 
structively as a counselor with stu- 
dents in a school setting; (b) will con- 
tinue to grow, which implies both the 
ability to work with students who are 
changing in a changing culture and 
the continual study of the world in 
which he lives—its literature, its 
events, its changing pattern of knowl- 
edge, its arts, its sciences, its people. 
The endorsement of competency at 
the termination of the graduate pro- 
gram should be judged not only in 
terms of the candidate’s technical 
knowledge and skill, but also in terms 
of his ability to work effectively with 
people. 


Supervised Practice in Counselor Education 


The graduate program of counselor edu- 
cation requires supervised practice in coun- 
seling to effect the transformation of a coun- 
selor-candidate to an independently func- 
tioning counselor. Such practice includes 
three aspects: laboratory experience; coun- 
seling practicum; and the internship. 


A. The three aspects of supervised practice 
in counseling: , 


1. Laboratory experience? which may be 
self-contained or correlated with class- 
room instruction. Such experiences 
deal with functions related to the to- 
tal guidance program, e.g., testing, 
analysis of case records, observation 
of demonstration interviews, role 
playing, working with small groups, 
visiting schools, working with occu- 
pational and educational materials. 
These laboratory experiences may 
run throughout the total counselor 
education program. 

2. Counseling practicum? is defined as 
actual supervised counseling experi- 
ence, This may be provided in an 

institution away from the campus or 
in a counseling center on campus, 
wherein the counselor candidate 
handles actual counseling cases and 
small group situations for which he is 
responsible, and which are under sys- 
tematic supervision and evaluation. 
The counseling practicum must be a 
growth experience for the candidate 
and not an inexpensive way for the 
institution to meet its counseling 
needs. 

8. Internship is defined as paid, on-the- 
job experience under systematic su- 
pervision. The internship is a valu- 
able experience for any counselor 
candidate, Those without prior 
school experience should have an in- 
ternship of at least one semester. 
Seminars with the other intern stu- 
dents are an important part of this 
experience, 


B. Conditions for the counseling practicum: 

1, The counseling practicum represents 
the major practical experience in the 
two-year sequence of counselor edu- 
cation, and it should be allotted at 
least as much time as the laboratory 
experience. 


2. Each counselor candidate in the 
counseling practicum must have indi- 
vidual supervision regularly and fre- 
quently. f 

8. The case load for counselor-candi- 
dates in a counseling practicum 
should reflect: 

A variety of clients. 

Counseling experience with clients 
at the educational level appropri- 
ate to the candidate's eventual em- 
ployment. 

Multiple interviews with individ- 
ual students. 

Thirty to fifty hours in pupil inter- 
views. 

4. The load of practicum supervision 
should be weighted in recognition of 
the fact that the practicum is virtually 
a tutorial form of instruction.’ 


Institutional Resources for 
Counselor Education 


Counselor education programs must be 
part of strong graduate schools or divisions 
with appropriate graduate facilities. 
Within a graduate school or division there 
should be only one counselor education unit 
and the programs to prepare counselors for 
elementary and secondary schools should be 
parts of this unit. 


A. Conditions relating to the staff: 

1. There must be full-time staff mem- 
bers to provide the specialized coun- 
selor education offering. Three per- 
sons, with appropriate specializations, 
constitute the minimum full-time 
staff for counselor education. In 
addition, there must be qualified per- 
sons in related disciplines. 

a, Full-time counselor-education staff 
members must possess the doctoral 
degree from an accredited institu- 
tion and must have had experience 
in counseling and other guidance 
responsibilities. They should en- 


*The laboratory experience and the counselin; 
practicum should consume approximately one-fou 
of the entire counselor education program, but for 
some students the internship may be substituted 
for part of the practicum. 
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gage in significant research and as- 
sume a relationship of responsibil- 
ity to their profession. 

Graduate faculty members from 
the related disciplines should be 
qualified in their respective fields 
in the behavioral and social sci- 
ences, the humanities, and biologi- 
cal sciences, and they should be in- 
terested in the preparation of 
school counselors. They must 
possess earned doctoral degrees. 
They must be an integrated part 
of the counselor education pro- 
gram and their teaching load must 
be adjusted to this end. 

Persons from elementary and sec- 
ondary schools or from university 
counseling centers, who are en- 
gaged in supervising counseling 
practice work, even though on a 
part-time basis, must be well quali- 
fied. They should have a mini- 
mum of two years of graduate work 
in counselor education, They 
should be integrated into the coun- 
selor education faculty rather than 
being considered as part-time 


appendages. 


B. Conditions relating to students: 


1, Provisions should be made for grad- 
uate assistantships, fellowships, and 


scholarships in sufficient numbers and 
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amounts to make it possible to attract 
enough potentially able persons into 
counselor education preparation to 
justify a vigorous year-round program 
of counselor education. 


C. Conditions relating to facilities: 

1. Adequate facilities must be provided 
to carry out the counselor education 
functions, including facilities for 
practicum, testing laboratory, private 
offices for staff members, seminar 
rooms, library materials, secretarial 
assistance, and research aid. The fa- 
cilities must enhance the counselor 
education program rather than hin- 
der it. 


This nation has an obligation to assure 
the maximum growth of all individuals, 
both for their own satisfaction and for 
the benefit of all society. With guidance, 
our youth can make their choices in free- 
dom, and they can meet the human re- 
sources shortages in all areas of our demo- 
cratic life 


Maximum growth depends, among other 
elements, upon quality counseling in our 
schools. Quality counselors are prepared 
through high levels of counselor education. 


“From; “A Statement of Policy Concerning the 
Nation’s Human Resources Problems,” The Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association, December 
12, 1957. 


Merry Christmas 
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Gappy New Year 


from the headquarters 
staff of A. P. G. A. 
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The Branches in Highlight 


The National Capital Area Personnel and Guidance Association 


ITH ITS LOCATION in the nation’s 
capital, the National Capital Area 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
(NCAPGA) has been able to participate in 
many ways in the development of the guid- 
ance and counseling profession. Being in 
the same city as APGA’s national head- 
quarters office, members of the D. C. branch 
are close to the development of the guidance 
Movement on the national as well as local 
level and have actively contributed to 
APGA programs, Many of the ideas which 
have become APGA policies have been con- 
sidered at NCAPGA panels, symposia, or 
informal discussions, This national inter- 
est also comes about because many 
NCAPGA members are with federal agen- 
cies, The Branch includes in its member- 
ship the leaders of such large-scale national 
programs as the Veterans Administration’s 
Advisement and Counseling Psychology 
Programs, the U. S. Office of Education’s 
guidance activities, the Department of 
Labor’s employment service programs, and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation’s 
Counseling Program. 
The Branch served as host to the NVGA 
Conventions in 1926 and 1932 and to the 
APGA National Convention in 1953. Al- 
ready the Branch is participating in- the 
preparations for the 1966 Convention to be 
held in Washington. NCAPGA members 
have expressed their interest in the national 
headquarters by contributing generously to 
the GAP Fund, and the Branch ranks fifth 
in terms of national contributions. Re- 
cently, NCAPGA served as host at a formal 
reception which marked the completion of 
the Headquarters Building. (This event 
was reported in the July, 1961, Guidepost.) 
On the local level, NCAPGA was instru- 
mental in instituting guidance services in 
the District of Columbia schools, Currently 
members are part of the legislative team 
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which has been shaping a program of guid- 
ance services for the D. C. elementary 
schools. The Branch was first chartered by 
NVGA in 1922 and by APGA in 1957. Dur- 
ing the course of its evolution, NCAPGA 
represented the guidance interests of many 
members in Maryland and Virginia. These 
States are now well represented by their own 
branches, although NCAPGA includes 
members residing in nearby Arlington 
County, Virginia, and Montgomery County, 
Maryland, with the bulk of the approxi- 
mately 200 members working in the District 
of Columbia. 

NCAPGA programs are generally 
centered on a topic of current interest with 
a key theme selected for each year. The 
keynote theme for 1960-1961 was “New Ap- 
proaches in Counseling and Interviewing.” 
The programs for this period were a panel 
discussion on recent trends in counseling the 
delinquency-prone; a discussion of television 
and its implications for guidance counse- 
lors; a symposium on counseling at the ele- 
mentary level; and a panel discussion on 
current trends in rehabilitation. The De- 
cember meeting is usually reserved for a 
Christmas social or for a luncheon honoring 
NCAPGA notables. 

Current NCAPGA officers are: President 
—Marian V. Coombs, Director of Student 
Employment and Graduate Placement, 
Howard University; President-Elect—Edith 
A. Verant, Community Services Advisor, 
U. S. Employment Service; Past President— 
Samuel Kavruck, Specialist in Testing Pro- 
grams, Guidance, Counseling and Testing 
Section, U. S. Office of Education; Secretary 
—Mary F. Dunnington, Assistant Program 
Officer, Counseling and Guidance Institutes, 
U. S. Office of Education; Treasurer— 
Robert B. Walker, Counselor, McKinley 
High School. 
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WHO’S WHO 


and Where 


We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor, —Ed. 


Ricuarp B. Meas, Dean of Men and 
Associate Professor of Education and Psy- 
chology, Culver-Stockton College, Canton, 
Missouri, has moved to Fargo, North Da- 
kota, to accept the position of Counselor 
Educator at North Dakota State Univer- 
sity. During the past summer, Dr. Mease 
taught the first half of the summer at 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, and 
the second half at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Ray Tuxompson, Counselor-Educator, 
North Carolina College at Durham and 
Guidance Consultant for the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Public Instruction, 
is on leave of absence to spend the academic 
year as a member of the Counselor Educa- 
tion Staff, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


Witu1aM F. SHEA has been appointed Di- 
rector of Guidance for Georgetown, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Shea joined the Georgetown 
staff from the University of Alabama, where 
he served as a graduate assistant for the 
summer guidance institute. Previous to 
that time he served as Director of Guidance 
for Amesbury, Massachusetts, 


Joseren R. Puxacu, formerly a Counselor 
in the Alton (Illinois) Public Schools, is 
now Madison County Coordinator of Guid- 
ance Services, Edwardsville, Illinois. This 
is a joint pilot project among local districts, 
County Superintendent of Schools, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
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Jean M. Harper has assumed the posi 
tion of Director of Guidance at the Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School, Teaneck, 
New Jersey. Miss Harder completed cer- 
tification last summer at Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College in the School of Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel Administration. 


Watrer H. Baumuorr has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Freshman Men at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 
Mr. Baumhoff comes to this position from 
Indiana University where he received his 
master’s degree last February and where he 


served as Assistant Head Counselor at Trees “ 


Center (Halls of Residence) and as Assist- 
ant Director for Scholarship and Financial 
Aid. 


MıcnarL S. Barry, after serving for 11 
years as Director of Counseling and Testing 
Services, Drake University, has accepted the 
position of Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions with the College of Osteopathic 
Medicine and Surgery, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Cuartes B. Rorman has been named Di- 
rector of Counseling and Guidance, Chand- 
ler School for Women, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. He was formerly a Psychologist at 


the Wrentham State School, Wrentham, 


Massachusetts, 


C. DONNELL SPIEGEL, former Assistant Di- 
rector of the College Union at Southern 
State College, New Haven, Connecticut, has 
been appointed Director of Student Ac- 
tivities at Pace College, New York City. 


2 
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Morse P. Manson, formerly Chief Con- . 4 


sultant, has been named Director of West- 
ern Psychological Services. Dr. Manson 
was Chief, Counseling Psychology Services, 
at the following Veterans Administration 
Hospitals: Birmingham, Long Beach, and 
Sepulveda, California. 


WuLiam F. Fro, who was Director of 
Guidance, has been promoted to Dean of 


Students at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, 
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C. WinFIELp Scott, who has had a dual 
assignment for the last four years in the 
Graduate School of Education, Rutgers, 
The State University (New Jersey), recently 
resigned as Director of Advanced Study in 
order to devote his full attention to the 
chairmanship of the Department of Guid- 
ance and Educational Psychology. In 1961- 
1962 he will also serve as Chairman of the 
Psychology Section of the University, an 
over-all coordinating unit, having been 
elected to this post last spring by the mem- 
bers of the section. 


Dennis L. TRUEBLOOD, Associate Professor 
of Higher Education and Coordinator of 
the College Student Personnel Graduate 
Study Program at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, has been appointed Mid- 
west Director for the Community Talent 
Search program of the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students. 


Ipa ALPERT has been named Director of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Department 
of the Federation of the Handicapped of 
New York City. Miss Alpert was formerly 
the Director of the Clara de Hirsch Resi- 
dence for Young Women, New York City. 


J. Rogert Lone is now Director of High 
School Relations for the University of 
Washington, after having served as teacher, 
counselor, and vice-principal in the Seattle 
Public Schools. Dr. Long is also currently 
serving as President of the Puget Sound 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 


Morton Zivan who was Acting Chief of 
Vocational Services at the Institute of Physi- 


w“cal Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 


ad 


City, has joined the teaching staff of the 
New York University Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Programs. 


Louis E. McKee is now Director of 
Counseling at the State University Teachers 
College, Potsdam, New York. He comes to 
this position after having served as District 
Principal of the Bemus Point Central School 
District, Chautauqua County, New York. 
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Mitton Brrnsrein has left position as 
Guidance Counselor for the Mechanicville 
High School, Mechanicville, New York, to 
accept appointment as Guidance Counselor 
for East Rockaway High School, East Rocka- 
way, New York. 


Rosert Mouton and Jonn Rinn have 
been appointed to the staff of the Division 
of Counseling Psychology, Department of 
Education, University of California at 
Berkeley. 


CATHERINE E. STELTZ, formerly Coordina- 
tor of Student Affairs, The Merrill-Palmer 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan, is now Dean of 
Women, Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pennsylvania. 


Recipients of the master’s degree in Col- 
lege Student Personnel this past year at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
have assumed the following position: 

Tuomas AceETO, Financial Aids Officer, 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, 
New York. 

James ConneLL, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, College of Education, State Univer- 
sity of New York, Oswego, New York. 

Marian Hopkins, Resident Instructor, 
The University of South Florida, Tampa. 

ROBERT JAsTRAB, Graduate Adviser, 
Brody Residence Halls, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. 

Jo Ann Lires, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Instructor in Education, Greenville College, 
Greenville, Illinois. 

Joun C. Murer, U. S. Government 
Grant, Smith-Mundt Act, University of 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Davw Taytor, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

SytviA TayLor, Admissions Review 
Counselor, Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Deceased: 
Justin E. Harrow, JR., Head of the Uni- 


` versity of Florida Counseling Center and 


Associate Professor of Psychology, on Octo- 
ber 3, in Gainesville. 
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Accepted Manuscripts Awaiting Publication 


The following manuscripts were ac- 
cepted between June 15 and October 
15, 1961, for publication in the Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal. A pre- 


vious listing appeared in the Septem- 


ber, 1961, Journal. The addresses 
given are those of the senior authors.— 
Ed. 


ANDERSON, ROBERT P., and ANDERSON, GorDoN V. 
(Texas Technological College, Lubbock). Devel- 
opment of an Instrument for Measuring Rapport. 

BEALS, Lester, and Simmons, Patricia (Orange 
County State College, Fullerton, California). 
Counseling Needs of the Gifted High School 
Student. 

BLOLANp, PauL A. (Drake University, Des Moines, 
Towa). The Role of the Student Organization Ad- 
viser. 

CAREY, CHAPLAIN JOHN J. (Florida State University, 
Tallahassee). Jerusalem and Athens: The Re- 
ligious Worker on the College Campus. 

Coorrr, James G. (The College of Guam, Agana, 
Guam). The Culture Free Intelligence Test in a 
College of the Western Pacific. 

CROOKSTON, Burns B., and Braxsser, WiLLARD W. 
(University of Utah, Salt Lake City), An Ap- 
proach to Planned Change in a College Setting. 

Cuony, Epwarp R. (Geneva Public Schools, Geneva, 
New York). The Follow-Up Study in the Junior 
High School Orientation Program. 

Davis, Donato A. (Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo). An Experimental Study of Poten- 
tial Drop-Outs, 

FLETCHER, FRANK M., and Rippte, CHARLES W. (The 
Ohio State University, Columbus). A Look at the 
Guidance Movement in India. 

Forp, Donato H. (The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park), Group and Individual 
Counseling in Modifying Individual Behavior. 

Hopart, CHARLES W. (University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, California). The Pregnant High School 
Girl: An Analysis and a Proposal. 

James, Newron E. (University of Arizona, Tucson). 
By-Products of a Motivational and Surveillance 
Program for Talented College Students, 
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Jarecky, Roy K., and Jounson, Davis G. (Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington). Implications of 
Medical School Selection Research for the Coun- 
seling of Premedical Students. 

Levine, Louis S., and KANTOR, Roserr E. (San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, California). 
Psychological Effectiveness and Imposed Social 
Position: A Descriptive Framework, 

Luoyp, Davin O. (Mesa Public Schools, Mesa, | 
Arizona). Counselor and Counselor Trainer Atti- 
tudes Toward Counselor Certification in the 
United States. 

McCauley, Jonn H. (6209 Leith Walk, Baltimore 
12, Maryland). Reporting Results of the Stand- 
ardized Testing Program to Parents. 

Rep, JoHN W., JOHNSON, A. PEMBERTON, ENTWISLE, 
Frank N., and ANGERS, WILLIAM P. (Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, Newark, New Jersey). A 
Four-Year Study of the Characteristics of Engi- 
neering Students. 

Sessions, FRANK Q., and CarruTH, Max L. (Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City). Student Perform- 
ance in Morning and Afternoon Classes. 

SHoBEN, EDWARD JOSEPH, Jr. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York). The 
Counselor's Theory as Personal Trait. 

Sorensen, Mourirs A. (Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity, DeKalb, Illinois). Counseling Marginal Stu- 
dents on Classroom Behavior. 

STEIN, CARROLL I, (University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis). The GATB: The Effect of Age on Inter- 
sample Variations. © (Comments—Robert C. 
eS U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 

Watt, Harvey W. (The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park), A Counseling Program 
for Parents of College Freshmen. is 

Wartey, Dontvan J., and Martin, H. T. (Univer: 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado), Prediction of 
Academic Success in a College of Business Admin- 
istration, 

Wrta, Dean K. (Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts), The Effect of Tutoring on Scho-, 
lastic Aptitude Test Scores, 

WILLINGHAM, WARREN W. (Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia). College Perform- 


yee of Fraternity Members and Independent Stu- | 
ts. | 
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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


WOMEN IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Some history: Number of women employed by federal 
government rose sharply during World War I, but postwar 
retrenchment showed that women's permanent gains were largely in 
clerical occupations. World War II opened doors to virtually all 
professional fields as well. Women are now found in four-fifths 
of all occupations in federal government, including such fields as 
lighthouse keepers, park archeologists, draftsmen, medical 
officers, and rural mail carriers. There are now about 576,000 
women employed by Uncle Sam. In classified service, there are 
25,500 at grade GS-9 and above. 

Occupational distribution: Women predominate’ today in 
several occupations and in some bureaus of federal agencies. They 
outnumber men in three broad Occupational groups: personnel 
administration, mathematics and statistics, and library and 
archives. Counting classified positions only, they outnumber men 


There are more 


rarians, social workers, 
stenographers, typists, and telephone operators. Many women 


d in Children's Bureau of Department of 


50. Number increased 


women has also changed. While men 
1950, they con- 
per cent of all 


«> 


workers employed in social welfare had at least two years of 
training in graduate schools of social work, compared with 16 per 
cent in 1950. a 

Social work salaries: Median annual salary level for all 
social workers was $5,220 in 1960, representing increase of 76 per 
cent since 1950. Salary levels showed marked relationship to 
' educational levels as well as sex. Median salary for men with 
bachelor's degree was $5,000 and for women $4,350. Median salary 
for men with bachelor's degree was $5,000 and for women $4,350. 
Median salary for men with master's degree was $6,970, while women 
earned $6,320. Highest salaries were paid to social workers in 
federal government, followed by voluntary agencies. Lowest 
salaries were paid in state, county, and municipal welfare depart- 
ments. 
Starting salaries of chemists: According to survey com- 
pleted by American Chemical Society, 1961 graduates of chemistry 
at all degree levels earned 2.3 per cent more than those in 1960, 
while salaries in chemical engineering rose 3.2 per cent. Male 
graduates with bachelor's degree in chemistry started at $6,000, 
while women received $5,196. Median starting salary for all 
holders of master's degree was $6,756, while graduates with 
doctorate earned $9,492. Graduates in chemical engineering did 
even better, with inexperienced Ph.D.'s starting at $9,960. 

Where they work: Two-thirds of graduates in chemistry went 
to work for industry where highest salaries generally are paid. 
More than 9 out of 10 inexperienced graduates in chemical 
engineering accepted industrial positions. In chemistry, about 16 
per cent went into academic work, while remainder was fairly 
evenly distributed among employer classifications of government, 
government contractor, and research institution. 

Trend toward higher degrees: Proportion of graduates in 
chemistry and chemical engineering who indicate they are going on 
for advanced degree is rising. Among chemists, for example, 
proportion of bachelor degree graduates going on for advanced 
studies has increased from about 15 per cent in 1957 to 34 per 
cent this year. Proportion of master degree graduates in chemis— 
try going on for doctorate has increased from about 24 per cent to 
30 per cent during same period. 

Outlook: Only one per cent of respondents had no job by 
time of graduation. Most recent entrants to profession seem to be 
having little difficulty in this respect. Indications are that 
this condition will continue for some time to come, according to 
American Chemical Society. 
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Psychological Effectiveness 


and Imposed Social Position: 


A DESCRIPTIVE FRAMEWORK 


HIS PAPER deals with a descriptive frame- 

work for categorizing individuals with 
respect to many behaviors and qualities in- 
cluded in the various statements of positive 
mental health. The concepts of psycholog- 
ical effectiveness and imposed social posi- 
tion are introduced as consistent with the 
requirements of the descriptive framework. 


Characteristics Required of a Descriptive 
Frame of Reference 


The impulse-ridden, id-driven image of 
man utilized by psychologists for some years 
recently has been challenged by personality 
theorists and clinicians, The validity of 
the old image has been questioned. Is 
man only a hapless and hopeless organism, 
a servant to his surroundings and a prisoner 
of his inhibited passions? From such ques- 
tioning and from clinical observation and 
theory, a new image is gradually taking 
shape, one in which the developmental, in- 
tegrative, and ongoing aspects of life are 
alluded to by concepts such as Allport’s 
“becoming” [1]. This new image includes 
the “soft voice of intellect” [8]; it includes 
man’s productivity as well as his Passion, 
his creativity as well as his conflicts, and his 
resourcefulness and resilience as well as 
his repressions and rigidities, 
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The outlines of the new image are sum- 
marized by Jahoda in her monograph, 
“Positive Mental Health” [13]. She notes 
that autonomy, integration, growth, mastery 
of the environment, perception of reality 
and self attitudes are emphasized by various 
authors. These statements are subsumed 
under the umbrella-like term, “positive 
mental health.” But can this umbrella 
cover the new image of man? In the same 
monograph, Barton puts forth the view 
that health is simply the absence of illness 
defined within the paradigm of physical ill- 


ness. But the simple substitution of “men- 


tal” for “physical” disturbs its appropriate- 
ness. For example, Szasz [30] notes: 


The notion of mental illness is a myth... 
mental or so-called emotional illness is a meta- 
phorical term used mistakenly as though it re- 
ferred to deviations from widely agreed upon 
criteria of mental health. The criteria of mental 


health and illness are largely social and ethical. Å 


‘Those of bodily health anatomical, physiological, 
chemical, etc. 


Without the reassurance that the defini- 
tion of positive mental health is somewhere 
to be found by extrapolation from concepts 
of physical health, the Psychologist’s um- 
brella begins to seep rain, and he may do 
well to close it up and run for shelter. As 
he contemplates the worthiness of the new 
image, he may want to cover it with a new 
and suitable umbrella-like term. For those 
potential purchasers of a different represen- 
tational statement, this Paper offers five con- 
sumer considerations, 

Let us note at the outset that the point 
here is not to bicker over the substitution of 
one term, “effectiveness,” for another term, 
“mental health.” Rather, the issue has to 
do with the choice of one’s frame of refer- 
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ence in approaching human behavior. We 
see little value in restricting the choice of 
observational categories to those appropri- 
ate to physical illness, and we note that 
neither are Jahoda’s clusters of concepts 
congruent with the pathological mode of 
functioning, a point conveyed in the title 
of her report by the term “positive.” How- 
ever, its use in relation to the term “health” 
limits the range of available descriptive 
categories and hinders the representation 
of the new image. Rather, let us direct 
attention to how and what we intend to 
describe, And note the term “describe.” 
What then are the characteristics of a 
descriptive frame of reference which will 
meet the challenge of categorizing objec- 
tively man’s new image? Let us start with 
a descriptive statement, one that is un- 
abashedly non-explanatory, empirical, not 
theoretical. Let it: (1) be broadly en- 
compassing; (2) be objective; (3) utilize 
both social and psychological referents; (4) 
serve as a base for the measurement of 
change or process; and (5) provide a means 
for dealing with the relation of values to 
the study of behavior. 


Encompasses the Data 


The title of this symposium suggests that 
a concept which endeavors to describe the 
creative, constructive, and productive facets 
of human behavior should possess implica- 
tions for research and service and, the 
authors would add, for theory also. The 
accomplishment of this objective requires 
first of all a range of multivariate measures, 
more encompassing than those derived from 
current theory which emphasizes inferred 
pathological processes, signs, and symptoms. 

Such emphasis on pathology is not con- 
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gruent with the “new image;” it is also ill 
adapted to the data available. For ex- 
ample, it can be noted that many persons 
maintain themselves in the face of over- 
whelming adversity; they are able to main- 
tain contact and fulfill social roles and 
responsibilities. even while they exhibit 
signs of so-called psychopathology. Some 
persons who have experienced what would 
seem to be overwhelming personal disasters 
—loss of the mother during infancy or early 
childhood, marked social rejection, or seri- 
ous physical disabilities—-may exhibit a 
high order of social and psychological func- 
tioning without evidencing the anticipated 
behavioral effects of these prejudicial con- 
ditions. 

Let us consider the widespread occur- 
rence of the so-called pathological signs or 
symptoms in individuals who maintain a 
high order of social functioning. The 
clinician may often be confounded and 
confused by the extent of seeming pathology 
revealed in nonpatients or nonclients, in- 
dividuals functioning without assistance— 
persons such as teachers, college students, 
and executives, studied or tested outside of 
the customary diagnostic or therapeutic 
situation. In this context, the widely 
quoted figures of the alarming incidence of 
“mental illness” or poor “mental health” 
require a careful re-examination, preferably 
one that could yield data pertaining to the 
base rates of depression, anxiety, frustration, 
and tension in the general population. The 
presence of such signs and symptoms among 
many functioning groups in the population 
stands alongside the dramatic presence of 
pathological signs among illustrious con- 
tributors to our intellectual, artistic, and 
historical heritage, as noted by Barron [2] 
and others. In the clinical context one is 
impressed by the lack of any» modality or 
vehicle for comparing directly the quality 
of one person’s reports of feelings of de- 
pression or anxiety with those of another. 
It may well be that such indicators are Tess 
than helpful in a descriptive statement re- 
lating to psychological status. The pres- 
ent tendency to characterize as mentally ill 
individuals who show symptoms such as 
feelings of depression or anxiety has its 
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counterpart in the tendency to see pathology 
in behaviors which can be labeled as “de- 
fensive.” In such instances, it is assumed 
that such behaviors have their origin in 
intrapsychic conflict and that they consti- 
tute an effort on the part of the individual 
to protect himself against the threat of 
anxiety. 

An alternate hypothesis suggests that 
some “defensive” behaviors enable the in- 
dividual to attain psychological objectives 
other than those involved in guarding 
against overwhelming anxiety experiences. 
Such coping behavior should not peremp- 
torily be considered pathological merely 
because one conceptual representational 
system is employed rather than another. A 
descriptive statement offered as a substi- 
tute for the term “mental health” should 
allow the coping and mastery facets of be- 
havior to be included in the classificatory 
system, 

In essence we are in accord with Szasz’s 
[31] statement: 


My aim . . . is to suggest that the phenomena 
now called mental illnesses . . . be removed from 
the category of illnesses, and that they be re- 
garded as the expressions of man’s Struggle with 
the pattern of how he should live. 


The call for research on well-functioning 
people is evident, but few scientific opera- 
tions have actually been undertaken. One 
reason for this lies in the dearth of oppor- 
tunity: effective persons do not present 
the pressure for study which ineffectives 
do. In Seeman’s [26] words: 


+ «+ we have not had an equally visible 
laboratory where we can study persons of high 
adjustment and optimal integration, ‘This is not 
a basis for organizing groups in our society. 
People do not gather in groups just because they 
are well adjusted, 


Permits Contact with Various Interpreta- 
tions of Behavior 


In addition to the need for observational 
categories broader than those appropriate 
to pathology, the second requirement for a 
descriptive framework is that it permits 
contact with the diverse theoretical state- 
ments pertaining to the new image. The 
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breadth required here is suggested by the | 
major modes of definition of mental health 
relating to both “internal property systems 
+ .. and properties of the external system’ 
[28]. The school of thinking which concen- 9 
trates on the internal system makes the 
underlying assumption that man is inher- 
ently “good,” but he is ruined by society; 
the second school, focusing on external 
systems, assumes that man is inherently 
“bad,” but his society operates to keep him 
under control. ý i 
Of those who emphasize the internal 
property systems, Carl Rogers [24] declares 
typically: i 
++, the basic nature of the human being, when _ 
functioning freely, is constructive and trustworthy. ” 
++. When we are able to free the individual 
from defensiveness . . . his reactions may be 
trusted to be positive, forward-moving, construc: 
tive, We do not need to ask who will socialize 
him, for one of his own deepest needs is for 
affiliation with and communication with others. 


if 


In a similar vein, Eric Fromm [9] be 4 
lieves that mental health is marked “b 
the grasp of reality inside and outside of 
ourselves . . .” as does Maslow [15], who! 
characterizes his self-actualizing people 4 
having “feelings for mankind... a genuine 
desire to help the human race.” A key con 
cept for this group is man’s alienation from 
a materialistic, depersonalizing society. Wj 
Such alienation is inimical to human po- 
tentials, leading to cynicism, loneliness, 
powerlessness, rootlessness, disenchantmen b 
Quite logically, then, mental health con- 
sists of conquering alienation which is seen 
as “characteristic of modern people in emo- 
tional difficulties . . . they have lost the 
experience of community” [17]. 


is in good mental condition when he “has: 
Positive affective relationships . . . p: 


another's welfare . . . works with another 
for mutual benefit.” i 
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of course, gave early voice to this idea. Sev- 
eral contemporary psychologists agree, but 
they give greater emphasis to the construc- 
tive aspects of the process. Shoben [27], 
for example, includes group-taught self- 
control as an important criterion of nor- 
mality. In like conviction, Ginsburg [10] 
proposes these standards of competence: 
“The ability to hold a job, have a family, 
keep out of trouble with the law, and en- 
joy the usual opportunities for pleasure.” 
Another instance is that of Mowrer [22], 
who defines neurosis as the uncontrolled 
release of disruptive urgings against the 
group. Wishner may serve as a last illustra- 
tion, suggesting that “psychological health 
be conceived . . . in terms of the efficiency 
with which environmental requirements 
are met” [13]. 


Allows for Description of Performance 
Relative to Imposed Social Position 


Our third requirement for a descriptive 
framework is that it include provision for 
the reporting of an individual’s social per- 
formance, relative to both his own inten- 
tions and the social expectation. In ad- 
dition, the statement should include in- 
dices of socially imposed restrictions imped- 
ing the individual’s demonstration of his 
personal effectiveness. 

_ This point follows in part from the be- 
lief that psychological processes and the 
social and cultural context in which they 
occur are not in practice separable. For 
example, the empirical referents required 
of a descriptive statement of behavior 
should pertain to the behavior of the in- 
dividual outside the therapeutic session as 
well as inside it: what the patient does 
and the way he lives his life. The social 
roles and responsibilities which he fulfills 
should not be dismissed as being either 
irrelevant or as being merely an expression 
of the therapeutic transference. The in- 
separability of psychological process from 
its social and cultural context is clearly 
evident in many aspects of the therapeutic 
relationship. What constitutes the occa- 
sion for therapy, the settings in which 
treatment is provided, the patient’s ex- 
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pectations and the therapist’s objectives 
all are deeply rooted in the values of the 
society and are communicated in the signs 
and symbols of our culture. If therapy 
is believed to contribute to the client's 
abilities to appreciate, to experience, and 
to participate in the human enterprise, then 
the descriptive variables relating to social 
and psychological status must have be- 
havioral referents that are congruent with 
the referents utilized by the society of 
which the client is a member, 

Although such a statement might gen- 
erally be agreed to, when we try to identify 
significant behavioral referents for inclu- 
sion in our classification statement, we note 
a problem. The literature in psychology 
has focused on intrapersonal process. Some 
personality theories and social psychology 
have given emphasis to the transactional 
aspects of behavior, and sociology has at- 
tended to the structure of society. All 
these phases are relevant to the type of 
descriptive statement of psychological and 
social status desirable as a starting point 
for research and theory pertaining to the 
so-called positive aspects of behavior. Yet 
in the clinical situation, the conceptual 
representations associated with these various 
approaches often do not lend themselves 
directly to the specification of external con- 
ditions that limit individual development 
and impede opportunity for expression. 
Restrictions imposed by what Cohen [5] 
has termed the “institutional expectation” 
require inclusion in a descriptive frame- 
work. The institutional expectation or, as 
it will be referred to here, imposed social 
position, may limit an individual in the 
roles which he is permitted to assume. In 
some instances, racial, physical, ethnic, or 
class characteristics over which the indi- 
vidual has no control may also provide a 
basis whereby society limits the individual 
in his social movement. 

The individual's ability to assume roles 
and to move freely in society is crucial 
when we consider the degree to which he 
is evidencing the talents, skills, aptitudes, 
and intelligence he possesses, not only in 
mastering his environment but also ‘in 
demonstrating Maslow’s “self-actualization,” 
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[16], Allport’s “becoming” [1], and Rogers’ 
“growth” [24]. It makes a considerable dif- 
ference whether a potential piano prodigy 
is reared where there are pianos or 
whether a potential scientist can go to col- 
lege. What is meant by the phrase “makes 
a difference?” What is meant is this: dem- 
onstrated levels of abilities, skills, talents are 
a function of more than the amount of 
ability possessed or of relationships with 
peers or of the immediate social situation. 
Performance level also relates to the degree 
to which institutionally imposed restric- 
tions or barriers prevent freedom of social 
movement. Such restrictions in social 
movement are external to the individual: 
e.g., they are not a product of his percep- 
tion even though his perception of his 
status and his reactions to this perception 
markedly influence his functional level, as 
Merton [20] demonstrates in discussing 
“the self-fulfilling prophecy.” Changes in 
the person’s self-perception do not alter 
the external imposition of restriction of 
freedom of social movement. At the re- 
stricted end of what may be termed “the 
dimension of imposed social position,” the 
individual has minimal occasion or op- 
portunity to demonstrate his talents and 
abilities. Achievements and performance 
levels viewed relative to the individual’s 
internal psychological processes and to 
ability and achievement norms should also 
be “corrected” for imposed social position. 
College graduation may represent greater 
psychological- attainment for the economi- 
cally deprived minority group member 
than it does for a person of upper-class 
background. 

Imposed social position characterizes an 
individual at a point in time. It defines 
his social status and is composed of external 
social and physical conditions which oper- 
ate to restrict in varying degrees the demon- 
stration and development of his perform- 
ance levels. Operating to determine de- 
grees of restriction are such matters as age, 
ethnic background, sex, class Stratification, 
physical status, and confinement. The 
possible usefulness of the concept of im- 
posed social position receives support from 
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the data of social stratification to which 
it is related, though not isomorphically. 

A descriptive statement thus should pro- 
vide for the characterization of psychologi- 
cal functioning within the context of the 
social structure in which the individual 
resides. In using the term “imposed social 
position,” we are utilizing the diverse data 
about social stratification which sociologists 
have in good supply. As is well-known, 
these data demonstrate that opportunities 
in living are related lawfully to the levels 
of class in which each individual is to be 
found. Examples of this are extensive: 
higher social status holders possess statisti- 
cally significant longer life expectancies 
[18], lower arrest rates [29], lesser rates of 
hospitalization for psychosis [3], fewer in- 
stances of broken families [77], kindred 
knowledge exists for the rates of drug 
usage, suicide, physical health, and ma- 
ternal and child deaths, 

Even the characteristic symptoms of 
schizophrenia, an extreme of psychological 
ineffectiveness, vary in accord with socio- 
economic strata; On Hollingshead’s five 
class system, Class III, a white collar, small 
Proprietor, skilled manual category is 
compared with Class V, a blue collar, un- 
skilled and semi-skilled laboring class [27]. 
In a study of schizophrenia, it was found 
that the symptoms in Class III patients 
clustered about ruminative or conceptual 
themes, essentially motoric. In other re- 
search at New Haven [23], the different 
forms of treatment for psychosis ranged 
from no treatment at all at the lower levels, 
to psychotherapy at the higher levels, with 
the intermediate levels most often the re- 
cipients of varied shock therapies. No 
wonder that Clausen [4] believes “the lack 
of adequate data on the natural history 
of psychiatric disorders in various social 
milieux” to be an important source of 
the difficulty in properly evaluating therapy. 

Still further, it appears that a system of 
psychological limitations arises among the 
lowest classes which acts to reduce even 
those possible actions which might alter 
their positions. Hyman’s data [12] indicate 
that motivational incentives to advance to 
higher positions or to obtain the necessary 
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training are both smallest in the lowest 
strata. Knupfer [14] points up the relation 
of economic underprivilege to psychologi- 
cal underprivilege, noting specifically habits 
of submission, little access to sources of 


` information, and lack of verbal facility. 
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Measures Change 


A fourth characteristic of the required 
descriptive statement concerns its potential 
for serving as an empirical anchor for the 
study of change and for the study of inferred 
processes, In the descriptive statement to 
be proposed here, persons could be charac- 
terized at a point in time with respect to 
their demonstrated pattern of effectiveness 
relative to their imposed social position. 
These categorizations are sufficiently en- 
compassing and measurable that hypotheses 
could be tested about change as a function 
of an intervening experience such as psy- 
chotherapy. 


The Descriptive Framework and Values 


The last characteristic required of our 
descriptive statement is to provide a means 
for coming directly to grips with the elu- 
sive issue of values. In following the lead 
offered by Jahoda [13], who acknowledges 
that the use of the term “mental health” 
inevitably implies valuation, though it is 
properly considered only one of the values, 
we can travel this road a bit farther and 
grant that the choice of a representational 
construct such as effectiveness, and the host 
of variables operationally defining the 
term, reflect the value orientation of the 
expositor. However, the problem relative 
to values is not whether the choice of cate- 
gories is independent of the investigator's 
notions of goodness or adequacy, but rather 
whether the representational categories and 
concepts employed in the descriptive state- 
ment are explicitly delineated so that their 
value character is clearly evident. A second 
problem pertaining to values that is ap- 
parent in the context of the study of human 
behavior arises from the relationship of 
means values to asserted end values. 

A philosopher, Thomas [32], expanding 
on Dewey's experimentalist approach to the 
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problem of valuation, re-emphasizes that 
values are means as well as ends. In the 
context of the present discussion, if the 
asserted end value is a state or condition of 
optimal personal development in which the 
individual contributes significantly to the 
development of others, it may then be pro- 
posed that effective psychological function- 
ing will contribute to the attainment of this 
end. The degree to which the value judg- 
ment of desirability should be attached to 
specific individual variables which define 
effective psychological functioning becomes 
an empirical question. Variables that fail 
to relate to the desired end as anticipated 
can be dropped from the statement. 

Thus our classificatory scheme should 
make explicit the value orientation of the 
investigator. Each of the variables he 
chooses to include within his effectiveness 
group partially defines this orientation. An 
investigator may choose to substitute his 
preferred variables of effectiveness for those 
to be offered here. This is acceptable, pro- 
vided that the variables he selects have be- 
havioral referents which are measurable and 
which are made explicit in the descriptive 
statement. 


Effectiveness—One Approach to Descrip- 
tion 


Although the present paper has been di- 
rected to the characteristics which we would 
of any descriptive framework, now 
we would like to elaborate briefly on our 
choice of effectiveness for inclusion in the 
statement. The generic term “effectiveness” 
can be defined nominally as thè fullest utili- 
zation of ability and the commitment of 
energy to goals valued by the individual and 
congruent with the social expectation for 
the roles he assumes. The utilization of 
his ability and energy is to be considered 
relative to the opportunities available to 
him as set by his imposed social position. 

Effectiveness is to be operationally defined 
by measures of intellectual aptitude, aca- 
demic, occupational and avocational per- 
formance. Following McClelland [19], they 
could include measures of skill in social 
perception, such as social sensitivity, predic- 
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tive skill, and skill in role taking, The 
statement could include measures of skill in 
self-perception and measures of interde- 
pendent behavior and, if one wanted, meas- 
ures of freedom from the environment. 
Within this category, measures of levels of 
aspiration relative to performance might 
be included following the work of Sears 
[25] and, finally, measures of persistence, 
planfulness, and zest. The transposition of 
scores derived from such measures into com- 
mon units of measurement could provide a 
basis for a measure of intrapersonal vari- 
ability, the meaning of which could be em- 
pirically established. The question of 
whether creative individuals would demon- 
strate greater or lesser effectiveness vari- 
ability than noncreative individuals would 
be of considerable interest. 

In closing, one comment must be made 
which can be considered an anticipatory re- 
sponse to possible criticism. This state- 
ment, offered as a substitute for the terms 
such as “mental health” and “positive 
mental health” as a means of classifying and 
describing persons, makes no direct refer- 
ence to depression, anxiety, reality orienta- 
tion, or defense mechanisms, This omission 
is deliberate and intentional. In conjunc- 
tion with the type of descriptive statement 
suggested, depression, anxiety, and defenses 
may be utilized as intervening variables to 
account for the individual’s social position 
or to account for a particular patterning of 
the effectiveness measures. Thus, efforts to 
ameliorate hypothesized conditions account- 
ing for relative ineffectiveness could be 
evaluated in terms of change in effectiveness 
and defined and measured within a classifi- 
cation system such as that suggested here. 

If we are to deal conceptually with the 
positive, constructive and creative facets of 
man’s behavior, then we are going to have 
to start from a representational descriptive 
statement that encompasses valued attain- 
ments and performance and allows for their 
measurement—a statement relative to those 
who are functioning members of our society, 
as well as those who are not—a statement 
that does not force us into the difficult po- 
sition of trying to describe behavior with 

referentless constructs. 
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LOCATOR SERVICE FOR WOMEN HOLDING EARNED DOCTORATES 


A locator service which will assist colleges and universities in finding 
trained, able professional personnel will be developed by the American 


Association of University Women Educational Foundation. 


A $20,000 


grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education is making pos- 
sible a two-year expansion and development program for the Association's 


roster of women holding earned doctorates. 


Over 12,000 such women 


will receive questionnaires asking if they are available for college faculty 


positions. 


Copies of the records of women whose training and experience seem 
to qualify them for an available position will be sent to inquiring insti- 
tutions, who can ask that files be checked for each opening they report. 


The roster is not intended to be a placement service, 
will be kept or recommendations made. 


and no references 
Women wishing to be included 


in the listing will pay a small registration fee, as will the institutions using 
the service. The roster is expected to be self-supporting after the initial 


development period. 


Detailed information may be obtained from: Mrs. Lorraine B. ‘Torres, 
Roster of Women Holding Earned Doctorates, AAUW Educational Foun- 


dation, 2401 Virginia Avenue, N. 
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JERUSALEM and ATHENS: 


The Religious Worker on the College Campus 


JOHN J. CAREY 


Cue aco when the Christian reli- 
gion was beginning to make a serious 
impact upon the Greco-Roman world, one 
of the leading thinkers of the early Church, 
Tertullian of Carthage, raised the question 
“What does Jerusalem have to do with 
Athens?” Just as this was a crucial question 
at the beginning of the third century, so it 
is a crucial question in our own time, for 
the traditions of Jerusalem and Athens are 
still very much with us. Jerusalem is still 
a symbol for the religious man, and repre- 
sents faith, revelation, personal commit- 
ment, and the truth of personal experience; 
Athens remains a symbol for the academic 
man, and stands for reason, analysis, objec- 
tivity, and the truth of research and experi- 
ment. The tradition of Jerusalem is car- 
ried on by the church and synagogue; the 
tradition of Athens is upheld by our colleges 
and universities, 

Tertullian’s old question is still asked in 
different guises by many educators as they 
try to assess the place of religion in educa- 
tion, It is an especially relevant question 
for personnel workers in colleges and uni- 
versities as they look with wonder (and per- 
haps suspicion) at the large number of stu- 
dent religious centers which surround the 
campus, and see a number of campus min- 
isters involving themselves in problems of 
student life. Because professional contact 
between personnel workers and campus 
ministers is lacking on so many campuses, 
it is not surprising that personnel workers 
often wonder whether these campus minis- 
ters are “allies or enemies” in the total pro- 
gram of student personnel services. Most 
college and university personnel workers are 


Jonn J. Carey is University Chaplain, Florida 
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well aware of the interest that the various 
denominations have expressed in higher 
education, but they are not familiar with 
the philosophy which underlies their work, 
the methods through which their work is 
carried out, and the qualifications of the 
people to whom this work is entrusted. 
This article is an attempt to help personnel 
workers better understand the nature and 
purpose of religious activities on the college 
campus, with special reference to the role of 
the college religious worker. Actually, there 
are three different kinds of full-time college 
religious workers; each type has a distinc- 
tive role, function, and contribution to 
make in the total spectrum of church work 
in higher education.1 


The College Chaplain 


The title “College Chaplain” refers to a 
clergyman who is employed by a private 
college (either independent or church re- 
lated) to be in charge of the program of re- 
ligious life on the campus. Surprisingly 
enough, recent studies have shown that 
more independent schools than church-re- 
lated schools have employed such an offi- 
cial;? this probably reflects the tendency of 


* In this article the focus specifically is on religious 
workers employed by denominations or institutions; 
we will not discuss the work of YMCA or YWCA 
secretaries, full-time teachers who agree to spend a 
portion of their time advising campus religious 
groups, or pastors of college town churches who 
agree to spend part of their time in a ministry tO 
students of their denomination. This article will 
not deal with Roman Catholic colleges; these schools 
merit a separate study. 

*Merrimon Cuninggim [7] noted that in pre- 
World War II days, less than 20 per cent of church- 
related schools employed chaplains, whereas 33 pet 
cent of independent schools had such an official. 
Seymour Smith [7] noted that by 1954 49 per cent 
of all church-related schools had chaplains, an 
52 per cent of the independent colleges. 
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many church-related schools to have a pro- 
fessor of Bible or religion serve as a part- 
time advisor to student religious life. 

Chaplains in private colleges have fairly 
well defined responsibilities. These almost 
always include: 

A. Leadership of College Religious 
Services. Most private schools still have 
some sort of chapel programs for their stu- 
dents as well as less frequent vesper services. 
Leadership of such services requires pro- 
fessional skill, creativity, and imagination if 
such services are to be meaningful for stu- 
dents and faculty. (In many schools the 
“chapel service” is still an unfortunate 
blending of hymns, inspirational talks, stu- 
dent announcements, and athletic cheers— 
which leave a very negative impression on 
students who are genuinely interested in 
education and religion.) 

B. Advising the College Religious-Service 
Organization. In some conservative church- 
related schools this is a denominational 
group of the sponsoring church body; in 
most schools, however, it is an interdenomi- 
national group called the Student Christian 
Association. (Most presidents prefer this 
type of group in order to eliminate competi- 
tion of several smaller groups.) This or- 
ganization usually sponsors campus and 
community service projects, assists in the 
planning of campus religious activities (in- 
cluding Religious Emphasis Week) and en- 
courages small group study and discussion. 

C. Teaching. Smith’s study revealed that 
almost all chaplains have standing in an 
academic department and do some teaching; 
about 55 per cent teach six hours per 
semester, with nearly 20 per cent teaching 
twelve hours [7]. This tendency of small 
colleges to overload chaplains with teaching 
responsibilities is one of the serious prob- 
lems in college chaplaincy work. 

D. Counseling. In most private schools 
the chaplain functions as a counselor con- 
cerning personal, religious, and vocational 
problems, but especially in smaller church- 
related schools where there are not other 
trained personnel this becomes a major task. 
In schools where personnel deans are associ- 
ated in students minds with administration 
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and discipline, the chaplain inherits many 
counseling situations which otherwise would 
not come to him. The fact that the chap- 
lain is not associated with college discipli- 
nary action adds to his value as a counselor 
—and can sometimes cause dificult profes- 
sional relationships with college administra- 
tors. It is wise, therefore, for the president 
and personnel deans to have a common un- 
derstanding with the chaplain concerning 
the chaplain’s role as counselor and confi- 
dant. 

E. Liaison with Community Churches 
and the Sponsoring Denomination. There 
is a need, as all administrators know, for 
open lines of communication with local 
churches and other church leaders and 
agencies. Inasmuch as the constituency of 
most churches is more conservative in social 
and religious matters than are their educa- 
tional institutions, chaplains in church-re- 
lated schools often find that they have a 
real job of interpretation concerning the 
nature and task of a college. The chaplain 
needs to discuss and personally symbolize 
the relationship between faith and learning 
to many church members. The chaplain 
can also function as a channel of informa- 
tion to alumni who have become ministers 
and to ministers who have students from 
their churches attending the college.’ 

F. Pastoral Work. This includes such di- 
verse responsibilities as hospital and infir- 
mary calling, conducting weddings for stu- 
dents, and, upon occasion, assistance in such 
important family rites as baptism and fun- 
erals. In these ways the chaplain continues 
his ministerial functions even though re- 
moved from a parish situation. 

The small college setting enables a chap- 
lain to have close personal relationships 
with students, and the fact that he is em- 
ployed by the institution with academic 
rank enables him to have easy access to 


sFor a keen analysis of some of the problems of 
church-related colleges with their constituent de- 
nominations, see the study report “The Relation of 
Church and Campus” in The Christian Scholar, 
special issue of Autumn, 1958. This is a report of 
a study group which met at the Second Quadrennial 
Convocation of Christian Colleges at Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa, June 22-26, 1958. 
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faculty colleagues. The chaplain in such 
schools is able to know personnel deans 
and staff personally, and in this context it 
is much easier for them to share problems 
and work together.. 


The University Chaplain 


A second type of full-time religious 
worker is called a “University Chaplain,” 
“Director of University Religious Life,” or 
“Coordinator of University Religious Af- 
fairs.” (Private universities usually desig- 
nate such a person as “University Chap- 
lain”; state schools prefer the more neutral 
titles “Director of Religious Life” or “Co- 
ordinator of Religious Affairs.”) A person 
serving in this capacity is usually an or- 
dained clergyman who is employed by the 
university to coordinate the program of re- 
ligious life in the university and to serve as 
a liaison person with student religious 
groups and campus ministers.* 

In private universities such as Yale, Duke, 
Rochester, Princeton, Chicago, etc. the 
chaplain has responsibilities for regular 
worship services in the university chapel and 
may work with a non-denominational, cam- 
pus centered religious program. In state 
universities the chaplain seeks to facilitate 
the work of the denominational student 
centers and does not usually plan a program 
independent of them. At both private and 
public universities, however, the chaplain 
will hold regular staff meetings with denom- 
inational campus ministers and can arrange 
meetings of the campus ministers with uni- 
versity personnel officials who share their 
concern. ‘There is much to be said for regu- 
lar meetings of campus ministers with the 
staffs of personnel deans, residence coun- 
selors, housing officials, clinical psycholo- 
gists, hospital staff, director of student ac- 
tivities, and other members of the personnel 
staff. Such meetings break down profes- 
sional barriers, establish mutual confidence, 
and facilitate referral work, as well as allow- 


“Seymour A. Smith [6] reports that approximately 
half of the state universities in America em] loy such 
a person; his earlier study, op. cit., p. 15, indicated 
that 70 per cent of private universities employ a 
chaplain, 
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ing the campus ministers to feel that they 
are a part of the university professional staff. 

Most university chaplains spend a large 
amount of time counseling. The press of 
administrative responsibilities often re- 
quires that chaplains limit their counseling 
hours, but many students (and some 
faculty) prefer to discuss matters with the 
chaplain rather than other university per- 
sonnel. Since the large majority of stu- 
dents on most campuses are not involved in 
religious house programs (on most cam- 
puses only about 15 per cent participate in 
organized religious activities), many are 
more inclined to seek out the university 
chaplain than a denominational minister 
when in need of religious or personal coun- 
seling. Of course, the chaplain’s wide con- 
tact with fraternities and sororities, clubs, 
and dormitory groups on the campus leads 
to many counseling appointments. Some 
chaplains have a great interest in and 
aptitude for counseling and make this a 
major part of their work; others are more 
inclined to be “referral agents” and channel 
cases to other qualified university personnel. 

The majority of state universities and a 
few private universities still sponsor a “Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week” or “Intelligent 
Faith Week” in their program of religious 
activities. The role of university chap- 
lains and coordinators in such activities 
varies from one campus to another, but most 
of the administrative details of such pro- 
grams are handled through the chaplain’s 
office. On large campuses especially, this 
sort of program requires thought and plan- 
ning the year around., Many campuses also 
have endowed lectureships in religion which 
are usually handled by the chaplain and a 
faculty committee. Other major responsi- 
bilities for many chaplains would include 
work with faculty study groups, the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship (an interdenomina- 
tional faculty group affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches to further study 
and discussion of the Christian faith among 
college and university teachers and admin- 
istrators) and the Danforth Associate pro- 
gram (under this program various couples 
are selected to entertain students and other 
faculty members in their homes to “open 
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lines of communication” and to foster dis- 
‘cussion about religious concerns and values 
in higher education. The couples receive 
books, materials, and a small subsidy from 
| the Danforth Foundation.) On large cam- 
| puses the chaplain may teach one course, 
but often the chaplain’s office is separate 
from the academic operation of the univer- 
“sity and the chaplain does not have aca- 
demic rank. 


The Campus Minister on the State 
University Campus 


į A campus minister,’ in contrast to the 
college or university chaplain, is employed 
_ by a denomination and assigned to minister 
to students (and sometimes faculty) of that 
denomination on a state university campus. 
Sometimes these ministers are assigned to 
a local church and use the local church as 
‘a “base of operations”; more frequently 
_ they use houses adjacent to the campus or 
-more elaborate multi-utility student centers 
(many of which are valued from $100,000 
to $600,000). These ministers, for all of 
their concern with campus life and prob- 
lems, have no official connection with the 
university, and hence it is easy for them to 
be unknown or misunderstood by university 
personnel staff. 

Denominational work on state university 
campuses was relatively late in developing, 
compared to the activity of churches in 
founding colleges of their own in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
first work on a state campus was begun by 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1887, and shortly 
after 1900, full-time campus ministers began 
"work at the Universities of Wisconsin and 
“illinois. As state universities expanded 
their enrollments and developed their 
specialized work in engineering, nursing, 
home economics, and agriculture (to men- 
tion but a few areas), more students ‘from 


_* These men have varying titles. Roman Catho- 
lics use the title Chaplain or Director; Jewish rabbis 
are called Director; Lutherans prefer Campus Pas- 
tor; Episcopalians Chaplain; Presbyterians Univer- 
sity Pastor; Methodists Director; United Church of 
' Christ Minister to Students or Campus Minister- 
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church-related homes enrolled and hence 
there developed increasing concern among _ 
the churches for some sort of meaningful 
religious program in the great “secular” in- 
stitutions. Student religious centers became 
more numerous through the 1920's and 
1930's, especially at the large midwestern 
universities, but also at schools in the east 
and south. By 1938 there were over 200 
full-time religious workers on state univer- 
sity campuses. Since World War II the 
growth of student centers has been stagger- 
ing. The Roman Catholics now maintain 
over 600 centers on different types of cam- 
puses; the Lutherans support 400, the 
Methodists $50, the Baptists 300, Episcopal- 
ians and Jews about 200 apiece. In 1953 
there were over 1,000 full-time workers (an 
estimate of 1,400 would be more accurate 
for today), and the total value of the centers 
would be close to $30,000,000.% 

Programs carried on at these centers vary, 
but almost all include some form of regu- 
larly scheduled worship (either on Sundays 
or at more informal vesper services during 
the week), some opportunity for social life 
and fellowship (often tied in with work 
projects or campus service projects) as well 
as some type of study program. Some 
groups stress Bible study, whereas others 
plan programs on theological issues, cur- 
rent religious thought, social problems, 
world events, religion and culture, etc. 
The personal interests and abilities of the 
chaplains usually determine the nature of 
the study pro On some campuses, 
such as the University of North Carolina, 
the campus ministers pool their energies and 
abilities in order to serve the campus at 
large and avoid duplication of effort. On 
other campuses, especially where there is 
not a University Coordinator of Religious 
Activities, these programs are more specifi- 
cally geared to denominational ends with 
the net result being much duplication of 
effort, competition, and confusion. 

Several denominations have experi- 
mented with a radically different approach 
to the campus ministry. Instead of at- 


è See Glenn A. Olds, “Religious Centers” [8] pp- 
226 and 315. $ f 
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tempting to involve large numbers of stu- 
dents in a multi-activity program, they con- 
centrate on an intensive program of study 
and worship with a small group. Most of 
these experiments are modeled after the 
well-known “Christian Faith and Life Com- 
munity” in Austin, Texas, adjacent to the 
University of Texas. This Community was 
formed in 1952 by the Reverend W. Jack 
Lewis, a Presbyterian minister, and has 
expanded since that time so that it now has 
living accommodations for 125 men and 
women and a staff of ten trained ministers. 
By enabling students to live together and 
to share in work, study, and worship, the 
leaders have attempted to break through 
traditional norms and cultural ruts and 
make the religious life real and meaningful 
to the participants. In slightly different 
ways similar programs have been developed 
at Duke, Chicago, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Florida State. This is one of the “creative 
movements” of the denominations in higher 
education today. 

Campus ministers, on the whole, bring to 
their work a deep interest in persons, sen- 
sitivity to the unique pressures and demands 
of an academic community, and a desire to 
make religion relevant and real to students. 
Through their various activities and espe- 
cially through their counseling work, they 
try to help students grow in their under- 
standing of religious faith, to help them re- 
tain a sense of personhood and individuality 
amid a largely impersonal setting, and to 
help them think through goals and values. 
Anyone who works with students knows 
that the college years tend to be years of 
religious. doubt and uncertainty—a time 
when “the faith of the fathers” is no longer 
glibly accepted as one’s own. Students 
usually find that they have to discard some 
of their inherited ideas about teligion; 
campus ministers help them to see what sort 
of beliefs and convictions legitimately can 
be put in their place.” In many cases the 


"For an interesting survey of the attitude of col- 
lege students toward religion, see the book by Rose 
K. Goldsen and associates [2]. About 80 per cent of 
students polled on eleven university campuses felt 
a “need” for religion, but 46 per cent of these de- 
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campus ministers, because of their informal, 
unofficial contact with students, will 
actually be closer to student problems anı 
the student mind than will most of the unii 
versity personnel staff. The rich contribu‘ 
tions that the campus ministers can make in 
helping students make an adjustment to 
college life make them “friends and allies” 
to university personnel staff. 

There are problems involved, of course, 
in the operation of student religious cen-’ 
ters. Perhaps the main problem is the 
tendency of such centers to attract a small 
“in group” and hence become similar to a) 
fraternity or sorority group. This “in 
grown” tendency defeats the very purpose 
of the centers. Having adequate staff is’ 
always a problem; establishing personal con; 
tact with several thousand students is im 
possible, and often the universities do noth- ` 
ing to recognize the presence and import: 
ance of the denominational workers [6]... 


Common Concerns of Religious Workers | 


All religious workers, whether they be 
employed by institutions or denominations, 
whether they work in private schools or 
state schools, have deep concerns for per- 
sons and ultimate values. They are anxious 
to help students and faculty alike break out 
of the ruts of specialization and ask ques- 
tions about the meaning of academic life 
and the real issues of our time. They até 
apt to experiment with new ways of rè 
ligious communication, realizing that stu- 
dents need to be reached where they are 
Religious workers know, just as personnel 
workers know, that behind the masks and 
facades of college students there are deep 
questions about faith, self-knowledge, com 
mitments, and ultimate allegiances. They 
are engaged in a college ministry becaus 
they believe that the Judeo-Christian tra 
dition has an answer to these basic prob 
lems. The religious worker may use diffe 
ent professional language and he may Y™ 
derstand his own role in a different perspee 
tive than does the personnel worker, but bê- 


fined “religion” as a code of ethics, and only 47 E 
cent said they thought acceptance of the Deity 
be basic to a religious or ethical system. 
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hind it all lies a concern for the whole per- 
son, his self-realization and adjustment to 
others, his developing and embracing of 
h set of values, his responsible use of time, 
‘ind his dedication to what he believes to be 

ultimately real and meaningful in the world 

‘and human life. 

_ Tertullian’s old question is still relevant 
for us, but in ways of which Tertullian 
never dreamed. Jerusalem and Athens still 
have much to learn from, and give to, one 
another. Religious workers and personnel 

workers combine the traditions of both 

Jerusalem and Athens as they help students 

ain a perspective on themselves and their 
place in life. Here, certainly, are two pro- 

fessional groups who are strong allies in 

.what may well be the most important part 

“of the academic enterprise. 
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STUDY OF FOREIGN STUDENTS IN U. S. CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


The report of the eleventh annual study of foreign and territorial 
c institutions of higher education in the 


' students enrolled in Catholi 
United States was published recently by the National Catholic Education 
lleges and universities, reports 


Association. The study, surveying 236 co 
a seven per cent enrollment increase over 1959-1960. Also included are 
the sources of scholarships held by the students, how they were placed in 


their institution, and a section devoted to African students. The 32-page 

report is available free of charge from: National Catholic Educational 
Association, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

i Available from the International Exchange Section at the same address 

is a list of counselors and advisers in foreign countries who are working 


to promote student exchange. 
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SOCIAL FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


LAURENCE LIPSETT 


A THE GUIDANCE movement developed 
in its first three or four decades, its 
progress was marked by refinement of tests 
and other measuring devices. From the de- 
velopment of intelligence tests, it proceeded 
to interest inventories, dexterity tests, and 
a variety of devices purporting to measure 
various aptitudes and personality traits. 

While the counseling and guidance pro- 
fession was emphasizing tests, sociologists 
and social psychologists had begun to dis- 
cover the importance of social factors rele- 
vant to vocational development, such as the 
relationship between social class member- 
ship and attending college [8, 14, 15]. Some 
results of sociological studies are reflected 
in the theories of vocational choice or voca- 
tional development outlined by Ginzberg 
[7], Super [73], and Beilin [7]. The trend 
from “vocational guidance” to “counseling 
psychology” may also represent some im- 
plicit leaning toward a broader frame of 
reference which would give more considera- 
tion to social factors. It is the purpose of 
this paper to (1) bring together some of 
the published sociological information most 
relevant for counseling psychology, (2) sug- 
gest additional inferences from social fac- 
tors, and (3) outline specific kinds of social 
information which counseling psychologists 
would need in order to incorporate socio- 
logical knowledge and theory into their 
professional practice. 


Importance of Social Factors 


The dynamics of vocational development 
and vocational adjustment can be under- 
stood only when there is consideration not 


LAURENCE Lipset is Director, Counseling Center, 
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only of individual factors but also the social 

influences upon the individual and the in- 

teraction between individual and group. 

As Cottrell [3] has synthesized, “any item of 

social behavior is understood only as it p 
seen as a functional part of a situation com 

posed of interacting selves; and in function- 

ing in an interactive system, the organism 

not only develops the response patterns 

representing its part in such an interact but) 
actually incorporates the response patterns 

of the others in its reactive system.” 

Lewin [9] points out that “it seems im- 
possible to predict group behavior without 
taking into account group goals, group) 
standards, group values, and the way a 
group sees its own situation and that of 
other groups.” It is just as impossible toj 
predict individual behavior without know- 
ing these facts about the individual's refer- 


ence groups and the strength of his ties to 
them. 


Social Factors Affecting Vocational 
Development 


/ 


Social Class. Probably the broadest and) 
most significant social factor affecting hud 
man behavior is social class identification: 
For many years Americans rejected the n0 
tion of social class to a point where this 
aspect of social living was not studied to any 
significant extent. However, the investig® 
tions of Warner and his associates [14] havé 
identified social stratification in Americal 
communities which is not seriously qU& 
tioned. . 

Although Ginzberg and associates i 
found that boys from low income familie 
went through the same stages of vocation” 
development as did high income boys, thet 
was considerable difference in the choic® 
and the reasons for them. In the high 1™ 
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come group the boys, even at an early age, 
tended to assume that they would go to 
college, and as they entered the realistic 
stage their choices tended to be limited to 
the professions. Low income boys, on the 
other hand, thought in terms of a job which 
would pay more than the father’s steady 
employment, skilled work, and a job with- 
out exposure to serious accidents. “For 
most of this group, to own a business is the 
outer limit of their expectations.” Ginz- 
berg interprets the case material to suggest 
that one of the major limitations facing the 
lower income group is their modest level of 
aspiration. “Their environment obscures 
the appropriate translations of interests 
and capacities into realizable occupational 
choices... . Boys with mechanical interests 
and ability are not able to think beyond 
becoming mechanics or electricians . . . they 
believe that there is little that they can do 
(about vocational planning) beyond selec- 
ting a high school where they can pursue an 
appropriate vocational course.” 

Beilin [2] has framed an explanation for 
the lack of social mobility through educa- 
tion as follows: ‘These (reasons) appear, 
for the most part, organized about the atti- 
tude that education is not important; the 
way of life it presents essentially alien, the 
rewards at the end of the line not worth- 
while or not worth the effort, and the goals 
not achievable. The educational system 
is seen as hostile and, at the least, offers 
the minimum of rewards.” Havighurst 
and Rodgers [8] illustrate this point with 
the case of a boy with an IQ of 139 whose 
father was a master plumber. The family 
could afford to send this boy to college, and 
this was urged by both teachers and par- 
ents. But the youth said, “My friends are 
all going to stay in town; my girl friend is 
ie I like this place. Why should I leave 
itè” 

On the other hand, Hollinshead [8] 
points out how individual motivation can 
surmount obstacles of finances and social 
class. One boy, whose father was a janitor, 
whose parents had not gone beyond the 
eighth grade, wrote at the age of 16, “The 
worst thing that could happen to me is that 
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I should fail in my plans to go to college 
and enter a profession.” He secured a 
scholarship and went to college. 

In studying the probability that a partic- 
ular boy or girl will go to college, Havig- 
hurst and Rodgers [8] have formulated a 
proposition in the form of a mathematical 
equation: 


P (probability of attending college) = a (mental 
ability) plus b (social expectation) plus c (indi- 
vidual motivation) plus d (financial ability) plus 
e (propinquity). 


Carson McGuire [8] applied the same 
concept set forth in this formula in identi- 
fying three groups that have a high prob- 
ability of attending college: 


a. The high-status static—a person from the upper 
or upper-middle class who has absorbed the edu- 
cational attitudes of his social group. 

b. The climber—a lower-middle or a working-class 
youth who has a solid and realistic ambition to 
“get ahead” in life. This person has friends 
among boys and girls of higher social status, 
spends time in their homes, and absorbs their 
educational attitudes. He has a good mind, a 
strong personality, understands that self-control 
and hard work will be required of him, and is 
prepared to make the sacrifices necessary to 
achieve higher education and consequently social 
mobility. 

c. The strainer—a lower-middle or a working-class 
youth whose goals in life are mixed and whose 
personality is vacillating. He wants to “make 
good” yet is not completely sure what this means. 
He makes friends with boys and girls higher on 
the social ladder, but is never quite sure that he 
desires their way of life. In the end it is some- 
thing external to him, such as a G.I. Bill of 
Rights, that decides whether or not he will go on 
with his education. 


Ina study of students in the retailing de- 
partment of a technical institute, Wilson 
[17] found results which would be in line 
with some of McGuire's formulations. 
Wilson identified groups of high achievers 
and low achievers. An index of mobility 
showed that there was no significant differ- 
ence between the two groups in total mo- 
bility, but there was a difference significant 
at the one per cent level between the two 
groups in magnitude of deviation from 
background status. In the low achieve- 
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ment group there were individuals who 
had downward mobility as well as individ- 
uals with upward mobility. Wilson drew 
the inference that the high group accepts 
to a greater extent its status background, 
while the low achieving group rejects its 
family status. 

In discussing social class factors thus far, 
the principal distinction has been between 
those who go to college and those who do 
not. However, there are important differ- 
entiations in social status within each of 
these groups. Warner's [74] scale for iden- 
tifying social class membership includes 
seven ranks of broad occupational groups 
running somewhat parallel to the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles. Several studies, 
all of which correlate highly, have estab- 
lished a further breakdown of specific occu- 
pations according to prestige ratings [#, 5, 
16). On the basis of these studies, Sims [70] 
has developed an occupational rating scale 
for general use. 

Educational motivation is related not 
only to social class membership in general 
but also to particular aspects of social class, 
such as ethnicity and religion, which may 
often be combined. Stetler reports that in 
Connecticut 49 per cent of high school 
graduates of Italian origin applied for col- 
lege, compared with 57 per cent of Catho- 
lics, 63 per cent of Protestants, and 87 per 
cent of Jews [8]. These data suggest that 
the ethnic factor may be one of the impor- 
tant elements in social class membership 
which contribute to vocational choice, al- 
though it is recognized that other factors, 
such as urban residence, may have been 


contributing to the apparent ethnic 
differences. 


Nonclass Factors 


Home, The first social grow i 
most children are aware asm ee ase 
little documentation is needed to demon- 
strate the importance of home influences 
in occupational planning. Parents, regard- 
less of their social class, do a great deal to 
determine whether a child will be workori- 
entated or a sluggard, whether he will seek 
or avoid responsibility. The demonstrated 
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affection and the social skills of the paren 
contribute much to the affective capacitit 
and skills of the child, which in turn deter 
mine the type of society and the type of job 
in which he will be comfortable. Many oj 
these elements lie in the field of individual 
psychology, since they contribute to indi: 
vidual personality, but they are derived 
from the social influences of the home. 4 
Some of the most occupationally helpless] 
young people are the children of self-made) 
men who say, “I don’t want my boy to havel 
to work as hard as I did.” Shielding a 
youngster from work is almost certain to 
render him somewhat incapable of facing 
work effectively. One of the writer's dli 
ents had completed college without ever 
having earned a cent of his own. At age 
22 he was not yet ready to consider what 
type of occupation would be most suitable) 
because he had not begun to think seriously 
of the idea of any gainful employment for 
himself. | 
The foundations of goals and motiva 
tions are also likely to be developed very) 
early in life. Through the example of his 
parents, a child first learns the values or 
goals that are considered most important 
He quickly senses whether the parents place 
greatest stress on having a bigger car than 
the neighbors, on enjoying camping and 
picnics, on creating and enjoying aestheti¢ 
experiences, or in exemplifying their reliz 
gious beliefs in their daily lives. He is likely) 
to absorb the values of the parents, but 
even if he rejects them, he will be deeply. 
influenced by them. ; 
Siblings may also have an important 1m 
fluence on the career plans of each other 
The oldest child’s success and satisfaction 
in an occupation may influence his young’ 
brothers in that direction. On the othe 
hand, sibling rivalry may induce a young’) 
brother to make a definite effort to avoid 
following in an older sibling’s footsteps, 
Older siblings are an important source ol 
information about colleges and jobs. TO 
an even greater extent than in the case o 
parental influences, however, it is difficuli 
to generalize about sibling influences oF 
make predictions without knowing t% 
quality of relationships in the particula! 
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family. For the most part vocational coun- 
selors and counseling psychologists tend to 
operate on the basis of some broad assump- 
tions in this area: (1) that an oldest child 
tends to be more responsible and a young- 
est child or only child tends to be less re- 
sponsible; (2) that there is some tendency 
for children to follow in the career and so- 
cial class patterns of their parents and older 
siblings. It is recognized, however, that 
such assumptions would need explicit verifi- 
cation in each case. 

School. Cutting across class lines, the 
school may often be an important influence 
on vocational choice. Children who per- 
form favorably in the school environment 
are likely to be influenced toward higher 
education and in turn toward the profes- 
sions. The previous section on social class 
influences has cited cases where the class in- 
fluence was too strong to permit upward mo- 
bility in spite of scholastic success. But the 
constructs of Havighurst and McGuire [8] 
also take into account the dynamics by 
which class influences may be overcome. 
This process is likely to include relation- 
ships with peers of a higher social class. 
The school is usually the medium through 
which these friendships are initiated. 

Apart from specific friendship patterns, a 
student from a middle class family is more 
likely to attend college if he attends a 
school from which a high percentage of 
graduates go on for higher education. He 
will hear more discussion of college among 
his peers and it probably will seem the 
‘thing to do.” 

Attending a vocational high school has 
an obvious influence on vocational choice. 
Although many vocational graduates fail 
to enter the trades for which they were 
trained, they fall under the vocational in- 
| fluences of the school. As Hollinshead [8] 
Points out, early entrance into a vocational 

curriculum tends to inhibit social mobility. 
The way in which the class system affects 
curriculum choice has been outlined in the 
Yankee City study [15]. There is a strong 
tendency for upper class youth to take col- 
lege preparatory curriculums and for lower 
class youth to elect vocational curriculums. 
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Teachers also exert an influence on the 
yocational choices of their students. The 
tendency for the faculty to reward and en- 
courage students who meet faculty expecta- 
tions is felt in the formal process of guid- 
ance and in informal faculty-student con- 
tacts. On a questionnaire designed to de- 
termine reasons for students’ choice of a 
college, Smith and Lipsett [12] found that 
22 per cent first heard about the college 
through high school teachers or counselors 
and 10 per cent were most influenced in 
their decisions by teachers or counselors. 

Community. Some aspects of community 
membership are associated with social class 
identification. But there are also unique 
features of community which have an im- 
portant bearing on vocational choice. As 
Hollinshead [8] notes, there is a strong tend- 
ency for urban youth to attend college in 
greater numbers than rural youth. In part 
this may be due to the greater availability 
of college education in the city, with lower 
average cost. It is likely that some of this 
influence is also due to other people in the 
social milieu. 

In communities like the Westchester and 
Nassau suburbs of New York City, com- 
munity influences supplement those of the 
school in conveying the impression that the 
normal thing is to go from high school to 
college and then into a profession. In con- 
trast, one might consider a rural commun- 
ity where the high school principal once 
told the writer, “Very few of our students 
go to college, even though a reasonable per- 
centage have the ability to profit from it. 
Their parents are farmers, who want their 
children to take care of the farms and stay 
in the community.” If this feeling repre- 
sented only one set of parents, it would 
have less social significance, but it is an 
influence which pervades the whole com- 
munity. 

One high school senior who was a coun- 
selee of the writer said, when asked about 
his aspirations, “I just want to graduate 
and get a job at (the community's 
largest employer). When asked what he 
would like to do at this firm, he had no 
ideas and no real vocational goals except 
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the security of a large, paternalistic em- 
ployer. Experience with other youth and 
adults indicates that this feeling is suffi- 
ciently widespread to represent a commu- 
nity influence. 

Pressure Groups. In the recent periods 
of labor shortages, there have developed a 
number of deliberate attempts to persuade 
young people to enter certain occupations, 
such as engineering, library work, teaching, 
and almost all of the professions. Most 
professions have national organizations 
which prepare informational material 
about the profession, including a descrip- 
tion of the work, training institutions, and 
the like. This material is often presented 
in the form of a “guidance pamphlet” de- 
signed to appeal to high school students. 
The more ethical ones present disadvan- 
tages as well as advantages of the profession. 

Television and periodical advertisements 
may be more emotional in content. They 
may even appeal to a wife on the basis of 
living conditions. Going even further in 
the same direction are the advertisements 
of certain proprietary schools, with head- 
lines like, “Make money in (name of occu- 
pation).” There is no hesitation in using 
any trick of advertising or propaganda to 
serve the advertiser's purpose. The con- 
tinued existence of these schools and their 
continued use of this type of appeal attests 
to its influence. 

Role Differentiation. Super [13] asserts 
that “vocational development is essentially 
that of developing and implementing a self 
concept.” By this he means a role, or a 
“more or less coherent and unified system 
of items of interpersonal behavior” [11]. 
A role is meaningful only in some social 
context. In his early relationships in a pri- 
mary group an individual may learn to play 
a role of group sociability, a role of indi- 
vidual prominence, or a role of group goal 
facilitation. He is likely to seek an occupa- 
tion which will provide an outlet for the 
role which gives him the greatest satisfac- 
tion. A goal of sociability, for example, 
might lead a person toward certain selling 
jobs, but probably would not lead him to 
the jobs involving particularly high-pres- 
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sure methods. The person seeking an ex 
ecutive position may be motivated by a de 
sire for dominance, but he might also be 
motivated more by recognition. 

In our culture a boy under a dominant 
feminine influence is likely to seek a pas 
sive, or submissive, or ingratiating role 
This thesis is presented by Farson [6] in ex: 
plaining the dynamics of the counselor's 
role. Although much of the concept of role) 
is explainable in psychoanalytic terms or 
in terms of other theory regarding individi 
ual personality, an individual’s role differ: 
entiation occurs only within a social group, 
and it is only through the interaction be 
tween individual and group that the role, 
becomes crystallized. 


Implications for Guidance 


If the thesis is accepted that social factors 
are of great importance in the vocational 
development and career planning of an in: 
dividual, it follows that a counselor needs 
to understand these social factors and theif) 
influence upon an individual. This is nec 
essary to help the individual understand 
himself and to develop plans which will 
lead to a satisfying career. In light of the 
foregoing discussion, it would appear ap: 
propriate for a guidance counselor O! 
counseling psychologist through interviews 
or other means to find out and give consid: 
eration to the following points: 

l. Social class membership. The facts 
that identify the counselee’s social class, i” 
cluding occupation and income of parents, 
education of parents, place and type of res 
idence, and ethnic background. 

2. Home influences. Goals that parents 
have for the counselee, place among sib 
lings, influence of siblings, role of counselé? 
in the family, family values and counselee’ 
acceptance of them. 

3. School. Scholastic achievement, tél 
tionships with peers and with faculty, group 
goals and values in the school, vocation 
specialization if any. 

4. Community. Group goals and valu 
—the “thing to do” in the community, spe 
cial career opportunities or influence’ 
counselee’s identification with the comm 
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nity and desire to stay there and accept its 
values. 

5. Pressure Groups. Has the counselee 
- (or his parents) been exposed to any par- 
ticular influence that leads him to value 
one occupation over another? Is this in- 
fluence compatible with the counselee’s 
abilities, values, and needs? 

6. Role Perception. Does the counselee 
want to be a leader, a follower, an isolate, 
or just a “good Joe?” Is the counselee’s 
perception of himself and his role in accord 
with the way others perceive him? 

The counselor who has a thorough under- 
standing of these points, as well as the 
counselee’s measured interests, intelligence, 
special aptitudes, and leisure time activities 
will be more likely to view his contribution 
in its proper perspective. He will be un- 
likely to try to pick an occupational goal 
for a counselee on the basis of a few tests, 
and he will be more humble in viewing his 
own role as a relatively minor one in the 
complex and long-range process of voca- 
tional development, with its ultimate com- 
promise between many different influences. 
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Personality Correlates of Sociometric 
Popularity in Elementary School Children 


DONALD E. GUINOUARD and JOSEPH F. RYCHLAK 


UMAN BEHAVIOR may be viewed as both 
H “cause and effect” in the social milieu 
within which the individual develops. 
This dual role is particularly true of per- 
sonality patterns, because they reflect cer- 
tain interpersonal behavioral constants be- 
tween the individual and his peers. Be- 
havioral scientists recognize that peer ac- 
ceptance or the lack of it is determined in 
large part by the personality traits which 
are exhibited by the individual. They have 
also recognized that the relationship be- 
tween personality and the learning of 
school subjects is an intimate one. Nearly 
every recent text in educational psychology 
relates the need for peer acceptance to the 
learning effectiveness of the individual. 

Sullivan [20], has stated: “By the juve- 
nile era, there is added the need for com- 
peers, as indispensable models for one’s 
learning by trial and error; and this is then 
followed by a need for acceptance which is 
perhaps to most of you known by its re- 
verse, the fear of ostracism, fear of being ex- 
cluded from the accepted and significant 
group.” It would follow then, that the ef- 
fectiveness and happiness of the individual 
are determined in part by the interpersonal 
situations as experienced and as perceived. 
That these interpersonal situations and 
personality must be considered together 
is shown by Sullivan [10] who defines per- 
sonality as “the relatively enduring patterns 
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of recurrent interpersonal situations whic 
characterize a human life,” 


work and play together cooperatively al 
models for their future functioning in so 
ciety. They must aid children in achiev 
ing maturity. One indication of an indi 
vidual’s maturity is his relations to thé 
other members of the groups to which he 
belongs. Y 
Determination of the degree of accepti 
ance of the individual is a first step in aid’ 
ing those children who need help in thil 
phase of their development. Sociometty, 
established by Moreno [9], offers a method 
of doing this through the sociometric testi 
The sociometric test consists of asking eadi 
individual in a group to state with whom 
among the members of the group he pi 
fers to associate for specific activities or in å 
particular situation. From the answers ob 
tained, a sociometric score may be derivé 
which indicates the degree of acceptance 0 
each respondent in terms of the criterii 
used. Following this step, any one of # 
number of other techniques may be em 
ployed for further study of the individual 
and/or group. k 
The present research aims at establishing 
some of the individual personality chara 
teristics associated with peer acceptance 0 
lack of it. The latter condition was ™ 
sessed through use of a sociometric devi 
Data were gathered on children in grad 
six through eight. Findings of this 5° 
may have practical value for personn% 
workers and classroom teachers in identify’ 
ing those personality traits which appea™ 
be associated with the most and least a 
cepted students in these grades. A know 
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edge of such traits may be helpful in setting 
up curricular and guidance programs (e.g. 
class arrangements) for the purpose of help- 
ing students find acceptance and, hopefully, 
scholastic achievement. 


Methods 


Subjects. Two classrooms each from 
grades six, seven, and eight were randomly 
chosen for study. A total of 80 girls and 86 
boys made up the sample, representing ap- 
proximately one-third of the total popula- 
tion of these grades in thé school system. 
Inasmuch as the community in which the 
school system is located is a small, western 
“college” town, the children in the sample 
tended to be of middle-class background. 

Sociometric Measurement. Acceptance or 
non-acceptance was determined by the per- 
centage of classmates who chose a specific 
student on two sociometric questions. Each 
S was given a dittoed sheet on which he gave 
identifying data and on which he was asked 
to select the classmates of either sex with 
whom he would “like best to play any of the 
games that we know” and those classmates 
whom he would “like best to work or make 
something with—any of the work we do.” 
Although several lines were provided on 
which to list choices for each of the two 
sociometric questions, only the first three 


were numbered and utilized in determining 
the play and work choices. In addition to 
a choice percentage for each of the socio- 
metric questions, a total sociometric per- 
centage which combined play and work 
groups choices was determined for each 5. 

Personality Measurement. The High 
School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) 
[3] was chosen to measure personality traits. 
Although designed for use with 12to 16- 
year-old children, this test requires a reading 
knowledge possessed by the average 11 year 
old. Of the sample who were not yet age 12, 
90 per cent read at or above the 11-year-old 
level as measured by the Reading Compre- 
hension section, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
[6]. Inasmuch as the reading requirement 
was met, the HSPQ was retained. 

Procedure. Both the sociometric test and 
the personality questionnaire were admin- 
istered by the senior author who was known 
to the students in his capacity as guidance 
consultant for the school district. The in- 
struments were administered on a day when 
all class members were present. Subjects 
were assured anonymity of the responses in 
order to encourage frankness. 

When the sociometric test had been ad- 
ministered, the data for each classroom was 
summarized on an N x N table in which N 
refers to the number of students in the class- 


TABLE 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Tests of Significance of HSPQ Factors for Boys and Gi 


irls in 


-Grades VI through VIII 


Broken Sample 
Boys Girls 
—(N = 86)—— —N = 80)—— 
Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 


Total Sample 

—(N = 166)— 
Cyclothymia 5.26 1.75 
Ego Strength Dean 1.83 
Dominance 4.32 1.95 
Surgency 5.09 1.53 
Parmia 4.84 1.97 
Premsia 4,23 2.00 
Coasthenia 5.64 1.44 
Guilt proneness 5.38 1.77 
Self sufficiency 5.59 1.77 
High ergic tension 4.31 1.67 


80 5.75 1.56 


$ Significantly different than comparable group between 0.05 and 0.01 level. 
{ Significantly different than comparable group at or beyond 0.01 level. 
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4,80 1; 

5.99łt 1.66 4.66 1.77 
4.71f 1.86 3.90 1.97 
4.83 1.58 5,38* 1.44 
5.22 1.89 4,44 1.99 
3.05 1.69 5.50 1.47 
5,86* 1.54 5.40 1.29 
5.03 1.89 5.75 1.55 
6.41} 1.54 4.71 1.56 
3.94 1.65 4.70} 1.62 
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room. The names were then placed along 
the left margin of the table and this same 
order was reproduced along the top margin. 
From these tables, the choice percentage for 
each of the sociometric questions and the 
total sociometric percentage of choice was 
then determined. 


Results 


Taste 1 lists the significant sex differences 
found for the personality traits. 

The results listed in TABLE 1 agree with 
the test authors [3] on the factors of Cy- 
clothymia (warm, sociable), Ego Strength 
(mature, calm), Surgency (enthusiastic 
and happy-go-lucky), Parmia (adventurous, 
“thick-skinned”), and Premsia (esthetically 
sensitive). However, the present study 
found no significant differences for the fac- 
tors of Super Ego Strength (conscientious 
and persistent) or Self Sentiment Strength 
(controlled and showing will power) as 
found by the authors, and found boys rather 
than girls to score significantly higher in 
Coasthenia (fastidiously individualistic). 
Significant sex differences not found by the 
test authors included boys scoring higher 
in Dominance (aggressiveness) and Self- 
Sufficiency (individually resourceful), and 
girls scoring higher in Guilt Proneness (in- 
secure and anxious), and High Ergic Ten- 
sion (tense and excitable). 

The present findings on Coastenia seem 
to have face validity, because the Coasthenic 
individual is characteristically described as 
being individualistic and self-sufficient. 
This agrees with the sex difference found in 
the present study for the factor of Self- 
Sufficiency. Sex differences on the Guilt 
Proneness and High Ergic Tension variables 
also seem justified, in that one would ex- 
pect differences for both dimensions. The 
Guilt Prone person is described by the test 
authors as depressed, sensitive, and easily 
upset. The individual high in Ergic Ten- 
sion is described as tense, irritable, and 
worried. 

Pearson product-moment coefficients of 
correlation were computed for the total 
sample and for each sex between the per- 
sonality factors and the sociometric criteria. 
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Taste 2 presents the significant correla: 
tions. While these correlations are of 
insufficient magnitude to have great predi 
tive value for individual cases, they do indi 
cate that there are significant relationships 
between personality factors and the socio 
metric criteria. 

Note that although there is a significant) 
correlation between General Intelligence 
and sociometric work choice for the total 
sample and for boys, no significant correla‘ 
tion is found for girls considered as a unii 
form subgroup. Apparently girls make 
their choices for work companions on the 
basis of factors other than intelligence, 
This agrees closely with a study of female 
college students by Lundberg and Beazley 
[7] who concluded that there was little 
tendency for female college students to 
choose other college students who were simi 
lar in ability as measured by a scholasti¢ 
aptitude test. This is perhaps explained by 
the significant negative correlations between 
sociometric choices and Coasthenia fo 
girls. Coaesthenia is an individualisti¢ 
personality tendency, and the opposite of 
this bi-polar factor is that type of behavior 
which is described as indicating a willing! 
ness to go with the group, sinking one’s pê 
sonality into group enterprises, and accepti 
ing common standards. The girls appeal 
to make their play choices on the basis o 
the latter types of behavior. 

Boys, on the other hand, make their worm 
choices on the basis of intelligence, lack 0 
dominance or aggressiveness, and thf 
presence of conscientious and persistent Df 
havior. For their choice of play compa 
ions, however, boys value behavior which # 
characterized as being enthusiastic, talkas 
tive, cheerful, and generally happy-go-luckýi 

To see if the personality measures cou” 
discriminate between the extremely isolated) 
child and the extremely popular child, 15% 
lates (ie, those S’s receiving no choices 0 
the sociometrics) were contrasted with ss 
who were chosen by at least 25 per cent © 


+The limited number of items in the “General ie 
telligence” factor of the HSPQ affects its reliabilitf: 
It is regretted that it was not feasible to secure 
more comprehensive measure of intelligence. 
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TABLE 2 


Pearson Product-Moment Coefficients of Correlation Between HSPQ@ Factors and Sociometric 


-Broken Sample———————_——~ 
Total Sample Boys Gils 
Personality —— N = 166) —(n = 86) —(n = 80)——— 
Factors Total Work Play Total Work Play Total Work Play 
General 
intelligence 0.183* 0.234* 0.313f ae ote 
Dominance Poy SA —0.219* Pye : 
Surgency 0.186* 0.189* 0.274ł 0.312t os 
Super ego 
strength shea, enka 0.237* 
Parmia 0.172* 0.178* = ale 35 tae 
Coasthenia —0.192* —0.252* —0.235* —0.236* 


* Significant between 0.05 and 0.01 level. 
t Significant at or beyond 0.01 level. 


their classmates. Between 15 and 20 chil- 
dren (both sexes) were represented in these 
extreme groups for play and work 
groups choices. Taste 3 presents the sig- 
nificant differences in personality factors be- 
tween these highly popular and unpopular 
children for both the work and play socio- 
metrics. Only those personality factors for 
which significant differences were found are 
presented. 

Examination of Taste 3 reveals that 
popular children on the work sociometric 
are significantly more intelligent, self-con- 
fident, and cheerful than the unpopular 
children. The popular children on the 
play sociometric were found to be signifi- 


cantly more enthusiastic and happy-go- 
lucky, accepting of group standards, valuing 
social approval, and are more conventional 
than their unpopular peers. The finding 
that the popular children are significantly 
more intelligent agrees with Bonney [1] and 
Grossmann and Wrighter [4] who related 
sociometric choice to intelligence test re- 
sults and who concluded that children high 
in sociometric status were significantly 
higher in intelligence. 


Discussion of Implications 


Educators and researchers have observed 
that students who are not accepted or who 


TABLE 3 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Tests of Significance of HSPQ Factors for Highly Popular and 
Unpopular Children on Work and Play Dimensions 


Work- Play- 
Popular Unpopular Popular Unpopular 
Personality —(n = 147 n= 22) {n = 16) —(n = 20)—} 
Factors Mean Sigma Mean Sigma Mean Sigma Mean Sigma" 
General intelligence 8.50" 1.18 7.23 1.78 SAN. Oe an A e a tos 
Surgency Les GOES: Gs 5.56% 1.12 4.35 1.59 
Coasthenia oa aes eee S 4,94 1.20 5.90* 1.34 
Guilt proneness 4.64 1.49 6.05* 1.46 BG ite ies dig 
Self sufficiency ey 4.88 0.09 6.35} 1.56 
* Significantly different than comparable group between 0.05 and 0.01 level. 
} Significantly different than comparable group at or beyond 0.01 level. 
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are rejected tend to dislike school and tend 
to be achieving below grade level. As early 
as 1930, Keys and Whiteside [5] found that 
children who, were characterized as being 
conspicuously nervous and emotional dis- 
played a strong and reliable tendency to 
average more than one year’s retardation in 
grade standing. Similar findings were pre- 
sented by McLendon [8], who investigated 
the relationship between social acceptability 
and classroom achievement. Busswell com- 
pared accepted and non-accepted children 
on the factors of intelligence, achievement, 
and socio-economic status and concluded 
that “. . . in general those who are succeed- 
ing in their school work will also be suceed- 
ing in their school relationships with their 
peers” 12, p. 511. 

In light of this, any data or study in the 
area of school adjustment is of great impor- 
tance to the development of an adequate 
academic environment. As an initial con- 
tribution to this kind of study the present 
research has underscored the necessity of 
considering both inter- and intra-personal 
variables. In sum, the findings suggest 
that this is a reasonable approach, quite 
amenable to empirical investigation. 

It is not enough for the school counselor 
to know facts in isolation: That this child 
is unpopular, or that that one scores highly 
on a test of personality factor X, etc. In 

„order to gain a complete picture of the in- 
dividual the counselor must extend his study 
to more interrelated questions: What sorts 
of personality factors (ie, uniform be- 
haviors) lead to school adjustment, ‘accept- 
ance, and popularity? Where do the under- 
and over-achievers come into the picture? 
ee aa select one another on the basis 

' of similarities or differences in personality? 
What are the combinations found in se 
with high morale, and how does the teach- 
er's personality influence things? Is it pos- 
sible to change a child's popularity without 
first making basic changes in personality, or 
is this a two-way street? These are only a 
few of the myriad of questions which suggest 
themselves. It is felt that, through studies 


of the type reported, relevant answers will 
be forthcoming. 
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Summary 


This study examines the relationship be 
tween personality traits and sociometrically 
determined popularity and unpopularity, 
It also presents sex differences in personality 
traits, The population studied consisted of 
86 boys and 80 girls drawn from two class 
rooms each of grades six through eight. Un: 
popular children were less self-confident, 
less cheerful, less enthusiastic, less acceptant 
of group standards, less conventional, and 
less concerned with social approval than) 
popular children. Girls were found to be 
more warm and sociable, more enthusiastic 
and happy-go-lucky, more esthetically sensi 
tive, more insecure, and more tense and ex- 


citable than boys. Boys were found to be 
significantly more mature and calm, moré 
aggressive, more adventurous, more im 
dividualistic, and more self-sufficient than 


girls. 
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THE REFERRAL TASK IN COUNSELING 


GLENN V. RAMSEY 


E= PROFESSIONAL worker whose role is 
to help other people frequently en- 
counters cases which, for one reason or an- 
other, involve the referral aspect of counsel- 
ing. This is true regardless of the amount 
of training or experience of the counselor. 
This referral task often presents many com- 
plex issues and problems which are not 
easily resolved. The challenge of this re- 
sponsibility is felt by ministers, lawyers, 
social workers, mental health specialists, 
psychologists, and other professionals who 
are in a service or helping relationship with 
persons. There are no easy rules to follow 
or prescribed ways of handling this impor- 
tant aspect of the counseling relationship, 
but some contribution may be made by con- 
sidering some of the issues and problems 
which are involved in the referral process. 

Referral is an old, recognized, and fre- 
quently used aspect of counseling, but a sur- 
vey of the literature shows that it is a much 
neglected topic. It is only meagerly treated 
in training textbooks and professional jour- 
nals and almost totally neglected as an area 
of research. The field of social work has 
given the most extensive treatment to the 
subject. 

This paper attempts to serve an explora- 
tory function by raising some of the issues 
and problems involved in the referral proc- 
ess, possibly stimulating some objective ob- 
servations and research, or perhaps provid- 
ing some help for those professionals who 
must make referral decisions in their daily 
work, 

For purposes of analysis and discussion, 
the referral task is broken down into three 
phases: factors involved in the counselor’s 


, GLENN V. Ramsey is Consultant, Hogg Founda- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin. 
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decision to make a referral; the referral act 
itself; and the “follow-up.” Each of these 
aspects is treated in the following three sec- 
tions of this paper. 


The Referral Decision 


The referral decision is a professional re- 
sponsibility of the counselor. Since persons 
coming to a non-medical counselor are usu- 
ally not screened, the counselor probably 
will come face to face, sooner or later, with 
the gamut of human ills and woes. Prob- 
lems will range from simple requests for fac- 
tual information to those involving serious 
disturbances. A professional counselor is 
expected to have sufficient skills and abili- 


‘ties which will enable him to make a pre- 


liminary appraisal of the person’s trouble. 
Some will present problems which easily de- 
fine themselves as social welfare, while 
others will present a more difficult situation. 
The non-medical counselor is not expected 
or permitted to make a medical diagnosis, 
but he is expected to recognize signs which 
indicate in general whether medical or other 
type referral is needed. The primary re- 
sponsibility of a counselor is to get the per- 
son to more adequate sources of assistance 
if he himself is unable to render the neces- 
sary services. 

In analyzing the referral decision, atten- 
tion will first be given to criteria that can - 
be used in the decision making. Second 
consideration will be given to the counse- 
lor's need for factual knowledge of commu- 
nity resources if an intelligent referral is to 
be made. 

Criteria for Referral Decisions. Pre- 
sented here are three sets of criteria which 
may guide the counselor in making a re- 
ferral decision: | (1) professional com- 
petency; (2) legal regulations; and (3) per- 
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sonal factors. Underlying these criteria is 
the guiding principle that all referral de- 
cisions must be made in terms of what is 
best for the person involved. 

1. The professional criteria fall into two 
categories. Both involve a professional ap- 
praisal by the counselor. First, he must 
make an evaluation of the needs of the per- 
son with whom he counsels. Second, he 
must assess his own ability and resources to 
render the necessary services. 

Appraisal of needs is one of the most de- 
manding in the whole counseling process. 
The initial phase of the counselor-client re- 
lationship calls for the application of maxi- 
mum counseling skills, extensive use of tech- 
nical and professional knowledge, and the 
integration and interpretation of complex 
personality data. When a person calls for 
help, the experienced counselor has many 
questions running through his thinking, 

such as: 


Why does this person come to me? 

What are his needs and problems? 

What does this person expect of me? 

In what role does he perceive me? 

What are my resources for helping this person? 


To what other sources of help can a referral be 
made? 


Sometimes the answers to such inquiries 
come quickly and easily, but more often it 
is a slower and more complex task. In the 
end the counselor must make a decision as 
to major problems the client is presenting 
to him, 
The second phase of the professional as- 
pects involved in a referral decision com- 
prises an assessment of the counselor’s com- 
petency and resources to meet the needs of 
the client. The test of professional com- 
petency involves an evaluation of his pro- 
fessional training, experience, skills, knowl- 
edge, areas of specialization, and command 
of services or resources. If he feels that the 
person’s best interest and welfare may be, 
or can be, better met by another, then it is 
ethically mandatory that a referral be made. 
The referral can be for advisory opinion, 
joint care and responsibility, or complete 
transfer of the troubled person to another. 
2, A second set of criteria involved in a 
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referral decision are legal regulations, 
certain cases the law designates which pro 
fessional group or which particular ageng 
has the authority to perform certain sery 
ices. For example, medical diagnosis ant 
treatment are restricted by law to license 
physicians. Likewise, the law may stati 
which agency may care for certain types d 
cases, such as neglected and dependeni 
children. Similarly, the law may establish 
certain regulations for admission to hoi 
pitals or eligibility for welfare services 
The counselor should know the laws of hi 
state and community so that when necessar) 
he can make referrals expeditiously and if 
accordance with the legal provisions. 

3. Any counselor may refer a person tt 
another counselor if, for personal reason) 
he prefers not to work with him or cannd 
work with him at the time. Even in sud 
instances, the counselor is professionally 1 
sponsible for the referral to sources whet 
the person can receive the care or servici 
his case demands. | 

Knowledge of Community Resourcé 
The counselor's knowledge of communi] 
resources is a prerequisite if he is to funt 
tion satisfactorily in referral.. Locatitl 
available sources of help is often a dificul 
task for both clients and counselors, Thi 
is true because of the changing nature 0 
professional memberships and servic! 
agencies in a community, the often limitel 
resources available in the area, and the lad 
of central clearing agencies. Such know! 
edge of a community can be acquired onl} 
by an investment of counselor time and 
fort. Often in larger communities centri 
agencies, such as the county medical societ 
a mental health information center, ch’ 
and family welfare agencies, schools am 
universities, Red Cross, juvenile autho! 
ties, various state and national agencl@ 
and others, can help the counselor to local 
professional and institutional servic@ 
Many communities have contributed to tt 
health and welfare of their area by est@l 
lishing central clearing offices whose task 
to maintain a current listing of availa f 
resources for the benefit of both clients 4” 
professional workers, } 

Not only does the counselor need. to ka! 
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the names and locations of referral re- 
sources, but he also should have some 
knowledge concerning how the client will 
be received and treated. Only a personal 
knowledge of institutions and professional 
workers will provide information as to their 
respective ways of functioning and the 
quality of services rendered. 

A vexing problem arises when no appro- 
priate help and resources are available in a 
community. The counselor in such a sit- 
uation can look to more distant resources, 
such as state and federal offices, philan- 
thropic agencies and institutions, national 
professional societies, etc. Often such high- 
level resources can direct the inquirer to 
available assistance if they are not able to 
render direct help. 

The counselor who observes an absence 
of needed services in the local community 
may profitably call the situation to the at- 
tention of professional groups, service clubs, 
educational organizations, religious bodies, 
and other influential groups. Often when 
local needs are spelled out, communities re- 
spond by developing needed services or at- 
tracting required professional assistance to 
meet local demands. 


The Referral Itself 


; Once a counselor decides that a referral 
is indicated, then another set of issues and 
problems arises. Some of these are reflected 
in the following questions: 


How shall the counselor relate the referral de- 
cision to the client? 

How about the confidence of the record if others 
are to be involved in the case? 

Should the client be involved in the selection of 
the person or place to whom he is referred? 

Should the client participate in the actual mak- 
ing of referral arrangements? 

What should the counselor transmit to the re- 
ferral agency? 


Such questions as these raise some funda- 
mental issues which are rooted in current 
theories of counseling. 

One question that confronts the counse- 
lor in each referral action is: How is he to 
transmit the decision to the client? It is a 
simple task for the counselor to give the 
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counselee such facts as the agency or pro- 
fessional’s name, address, telephone num- 
ber, and so on. Another, and usually a 
more difficult task, is encountered in han- 
dling the emotional or psychological ele- 
ments involved in a referral suggestion. 
Often it is precisely at this point that the 
referral process breaks down, as a client is 
unable to accept the recommendations or to 
carry them out. The counselor should be 
ready to handle these important psycholog- 
ical dimensions of referral as well as the 
more factual aspects. 

The referral process at this point appears 
to be facilitated by getting the client to par- 
ticipate in working out his own problems 
with the counselor’s assistance. ‘This pro- 
cedure can be approached by getting the 
client to discuss his problems, consider rea- 
sons for the referral, evaluate possible 
sources of help, and assist in the selection of 
a specific agency or professional. The 
skilled counselor knows that a client who 
is given the chance to participate in his fu- 
ture can resolve some of his feelings, anx- 
iety, and resistances to a referral. This in 
itself is therapeutic progress. 

Sometimes the problem that blocks a re- 
ferral rests in the resistances of parents, rel- 
atives, and friends of the person, In such 
cases the counselor may have to work with 
these other persons in an effort to help them 
understand the referral. The client who 
accepts the referral and is supported by 
those around him is seen in general as hav- 
ing a more favorable prognosis for the ulti- 
mate outcome of his care and treatment. 

Another issue which can arise in referral 
counseling is whether or not the counselee 
should be told the facts about a referral. 
Except for very disturbed persons, the gen- 
eral opinion supports a forthright state- 
ment to him of the facts and opinions in- 
volved in the decision. This may include a 
discussion of the nature of the counselee’s 
problem, the need for a particular type of 
care, and the nature of the agency or profes- 
sional help to whom he is being referred. 
The counselor should have the ability to 
make simple and understandable state- 
ments concerning facts in the case so ‘the 
communication and procedure are meaning- 
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ful. This does not mean giving a detailed 
description or being brutally frank. Cer- 
tainly the element of honesty suggests that 
it is best to avoid euphemistic terminology, 
evasive statements of issues, misrepresenta- 
tion of facts, or any other distortion of the 
situation which is of concern or of impor- 
tance to the person. Often deceptive re- 
porting practices can lead the counselee into 
subsequent situations which may have dele- 
terious consequences. The counselor must 
be prepared to accept the reality factors of 
the referral decision and work through any 
emotional reactions which the suggestion in- 
vokes. 

After a referral has been accepted by the 
client, then other issues logically arise. One 
of these is the degree to which the coun- 
selee should be involved in the selection of 
the referral source and in the subsequent 
arrangements for an appointment. Again, 
except for severely disturbed or incapaci- 
tated persons, it usually appears beneficial 
for the client to participate in the process. 
He might be given several sources of help 
and then encouraged to express his feelings 
and preferences in the matter. Likewise, 
joint planning for the specific appointment 
frequently seems desirable. 

Still another problem is encountered in 
handling the confidence of the record when 
a referral is to be instituted and others in- 

volved. Many persons are fearful of the 
release of case material, and the counselor 
needs to work through this problem with 
them. In most instances the counselor can, 
by careful treatment of the subject, obtain 
consent and approval for the transfer of 
data needed by those who will care for the 
client. The counselor must take the re- 
sponsibility for assiduously protecting the 
confidence of the record at all times, and he 
should only release it to those professional 
persons bearing a direct responsibility for 
the continuing relationship with the coun- 
selee, t 

The counselor has an obligation to give 
the client all the necessary facts to get him 
to the referral source. This may include 

giving the name of the agency or profes- 
sional worker to whom he is to be sent, the 
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address, date and time of appointmen 
means of transportation, cost of servic 
person to contact, and other facts. Many 
referral has broken down because the clien 
was not given specific instruction when 
referral was made. The counselee should 
not be sent on a “shopping tour” to find 
help for himself, { 

Finally, the counselor should transmit to 
the professional person who will receive the 
counselee all the necessary facts and opini 
ions he has which appear relevant to the 
client’s future. These data should be trans: 
ferred sufficiently in advance so that thos 
who are to assume responsibility will have 
time to read the report and make adequate 
preparation for the client's arrival. This 
exchange of case material can be made by 
telephone, mail, or personal office visit 
cording to the practices and preferences 
those to whom the client is sent. ; 

The counselor can feel a real accomplish 
ment when the client realizes that the whole 
referral process was a continuous, orderly, 
and friendly act where his care and welfatt 
have been the principal concern of all inj 
volved. 


The Follow-Up | 


The counselor's job is not done when the 
counselee leaves his office. Every counselot 
has a professional responsibility of evaluat, 
ing the appropriateness and effectiveness © 
his referral work. Follow-up involves al 
assessment as to how the counselee judge 
the referral and how the agency or profes 
sionals who receive the case evaluate the 1% 
ferral transaction. Such feed-back data cal 
help the counselor to determine the qualilf 
of his services and to improve his future 1% 
ferral work, p, 
_ The counselor’s professional responsibil: 
ity during the follow-up period is reflected 
in such questions as these: g 


Did the client keep the referral appointment? 
not, why not? d 

Did the counselor select the proper source of helt 
for the client? k. 

Could the referral have been better executed 
ministratively? i 

Did the client feel the referral was properly aol 
effectively carried out? 
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The answers to such inquiries permit the 
counselor not only to check the effectiveness 
of a specific referral but also provide “feed- 
back” which should add to his general 
knowledge and should improve the future 
effectiveness of his referral transactions. 
However, breakdowns in the referral proc- 
ess may be due to forces beyond the control 
of the counselor. It is only by follow-up 
studies that a proper analysis of the counse- 
lor’s work can be achieved. 

The follow-up evaluation can be done by 
telephone, personal contacts, letters, or re- 
ports. In carrying out the task the coun- 
selor should keep within the policies and 
procedures of the agency or professional 
group involved and make a minimum de- 
mand upon time of others. There is a grow- 
ing practice of agencies and professionals 
who receive a client to report back to the 
person making the referral. Basically, the 
evaluation of the referral process is a pro- 
fessional responsibility of both sides in- 
volved in such a transfer. 

In a referral action the shift in profes- 
sional responsibility must be clearly defined. 
If the decision is continuing joint respon- 
sibility, then the counselor may keep active 
according to his delegated duties. If others 


are to take over the total professional re- 
sponsibility, then the counselor should care- 
fully avoid future involvement. This does 
not mean a counselor cannot inquire about 
the progress of the client after a referral has 
been completed, nor does he need to refrain 
from giving his views if he is asked to do so. 


A Basic Conclusion 


The referral function of counselors is to- 
day recognized as crucial. The early detec- 
tion of mentally, physically, or socially ill 
individuals is seen as a most important link 
in the national effort to improve the health 
and welfare of our society, Non-medical 
counselors, such as ministers, lawyers, wel- 
fare workers, and others, are in a critical 
position to render aid in this task of early 
detection and referral because of their daily 
contacts with people. Society expects coun- 
selors to recognize serious problems and dis- 
charge the referral function appropriately. 
At the same time, counselors know they 
must not overstep the limits of their own 
ability and training; hence the necessity to 
evaluate each counseling relationship and 
come to a careful decision concerning 


referral. 


TV SERIES ON PROFESSORS AND THEIR ACTIVITIES 


“Meet the Professor,” a national series of half-hour TV programs 
designed to present a realistic and dramatic picture of today’s professors 
and their activities in the nation’s colleges, will be aired Sundays from 


January to mid-June on the ABC television network, Each 


week the 


series will feature a professor from a different college or university. 
“Meet the Professor” presents the professors in their classroom, laborato- 
ties, and offices, and emphasizes their professional lives through their 


work in teaching, research, and public service. 


The series is a coopera- 


tive program of the Association for Higher Education, NEA, and the 
Public Affairs Department of ABC News. 
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PRACTICES AND PROBLEMS 
IN RESIDENCE HALL PLANNING 


WILLIAM J. CRANE 


HE CONSTRUCTION of residence halls 

should be planned to suit the popula- 
tion, land usage, and financial structure of 
the college or university. One step in plan- 
ning for additional residence halls is to as- 
sess current practice on similar campuses. 
Because there are a great many ways in 
which one institution can vary from an- 
other, this step will supply only general in- 
formation to the planners. Adaptations 
must be made to fit the local situation. 

In an attempt to assess current practices 
relating to housing for men in moderate- 
sized public institutions, questionnaires 
were sent to 43 colleges and universities of 
about 2,000 to 8,000 students. Of this 
group, 89 institutions responded. The op- 
eration of residence halls was assessed as to 
capacity, the reasons for the capacity limits, 
location, recreation areas, parking areas, 
food services, types of rooms, lounge areas, 
equipment, and facilities. The report will 
be made in terms of percentages of total 
numbers or actual figures when the per- 
centages are small, 

Answers were received relating to 156 
housing units for men. The capacity of the 
units ranged from 14 to over 500, Nearly 
half, 49.4 per cent, housed between 75 and 
150 men, If large units are defined as halls 
with a capacity of 300 or more, only 25 per 
cent of the units reported were large. The 
medium-sized units of 150 to 300 capacity 
were reported in 35.3 per cent of the cases. 
On four campuses, there were 12 small 
units housing from 14 to 72 men and only 


‘Witu1AM J. Crane is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Copies of the study discussed in this article may 
be secured from the author as long as the supply 
lasts. 
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6 units of more than 500 were reported) 
Thus, on moderate-sized campuses, large 
halls are used by comparatively few hous 
ing operations. The majority of schools 
have built what are considered small hous 
ing units. i 

Why are small housing units constructel 
One item in the questionnaire asked about 
the determination of the size of units 
Weights were given to the answers. The 
primary determiner of size was financial, 
The limiting force of cost was rated highly 
by all institutions and given first priority 
by 14 institutions. Thus, it would seem l 
that the money available to most moderate) 
sized schools leads to the construction o 
small housing units, What money is to bt 
available for new housing must be weigh 
with the predicted enrollment and the past 
ability of the college to liquidate costs 
Since revenues must cover the bonded ini 
debtedness of any self-liquidating projects 
planners must be careful in their evalut 
tion of expected populations and wary 0% 
over-building, The extent to which this 
fine line is drawn will depend upon the fat 
tual information available and the judg 
ment of the planners. i d 

Almost as important as the financi 
structure of the school is the ease of com 
munity living and the welfare of the stt 
dent, This consideration was a close seco! { 
in the statements of the schools and is 0f 
major importance in determining the sii 
of housing units. It was listed first by 1l 
colleges and universities. É 

An additional factor in deciding the si# 
of a residence hall is the space available fot 
construction. Only seven colleges listed i 
as the major factor. It seems obvious 45! 
force, particularly for an institution thë 
finds itself limited in area. 
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Nearly equal weight was given to several 
other factors: ease of administration, pres- 
ent type of architecture, the opinions of the 
architects. Minor concern was given to the 
requirements of the governing body of the 
institution and to the immediate need of 
the school. This latter factor was not de- 
scribed or defined. Generally, the need of 
the institution is primary, but with proper 
planning and construction, immediacy is 
less important. 

An attempt was made to sample opinion 
about cottage-type housing. There was an 
almost unanimous rejection of this form of 
housing. Of the 32 schools answering the 
question, only six thought that they would 
find cottage-type housing acceptable. Such 
housing is more expensive than the usual 
type. In a state college or university, it 
would be particularly difficult to justify 
since other forms are cheaper and presum- 
ably can accomplish the same educational 
goals, 


Location of Residence Halls 


Questions were asked regarding the lo- 
cation of men’s residence halls in respect to 
the center of campus, other housing units, 
traffic lanes, recreation areas, and parking 
areas. On moderate-sized campuses, it 
seems evident that most housing for men is 
located near the center of the campus. Of 
the 39 colleges reporting, 25, or 64 per cent, 
placed housing for men close to the center. 
Only 33 per cent have built housing on the 
outer limits of the campus. Unfortunately, 
there was no distinction made between old 
and new housing units. It seems reasonable 
to expect that older units, built when the 
colleges were smaller, exist near the center 
of campus. It also seems possible that 

ewer units were built on the edge of the 
campus as colleges grew. Conversely, col- 
leges may have purposely planned housing 
units near classroom buildings. A logical 
case could be made for either point of view. 
s Of the institutions reporting, 41 per cent 
indicated men’s housing as being near ath- 
letic fields. In 44 per cent of the reports, 
men’s housing units were located near 
women’s housing units. Only three col- 
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leges show men’s units isolated from other 
housing and only seven colleges report 
men’s housing farther from the center of 
campus than women’s housing. 

When location near recreation areas is 
listed, 49 per cent of the institutions re- 
ported that men’s halls are near, but not 
adjoining: Only 23 per cent said that 
men’s halls bordered on recreation areas 
while 23 per cent said that recreation areas 
were a planned part of the residence hall 
complex. In the same regard, eight colleges 
said these areas were fairly accessible to the 
halls and six schools said they were no more 
accessible to the hall students than to other 
students. 


Parking Areas 


The relationship of men’s residence halls 
to parking areas was explored in respect to 
planning, location, charges, suitability, and 
type of surface. The largest proportion of 
answers, 72 per cent, indicated that parking 
areas are free to residence hall students. 
By far, the majority of campuses do not use 
metered parking. This preponderance may 
be a result of the size of the institutions 
canvassed and the type of institution since 
only 10 of the 39 schools are located in 
highly populated areas of large cities, On 
the other hand, this item may reflect ade- 
quate planning for residence hall parking, 
so that charges are not necessary to restrict 
the use of the facilities. Only one college 
maintained metered areas for resident stu- 
dents although seven colleges charge in 
other ways. The latter charges may be in 
the form of registration permits or parking 
cards. 

Parking is a planned part of residence 
hall construction. Only four campuses 
give it little or no place in planning. 
‘About half, 49 per cent, list parking areas 
as adjoining the residence halls. An ad- 
ditional 10 per cent indicate that parking 
space is available near the halls. 

Attention should be given to the surface 
of parking lots. For the sake of cleanliness, 
blacktop or concrete lots are preferable. 
On 59 per cent of the campuses contacted, 
these surfaces are used. The remaining 41 
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per cent of the colleges have gravel or dirt 
surfaces. 

Evidently, a good deal of careful plan- 
ning has been done in relation to parking 
for residence hall students. The majority 
of campuses were in agreement as to loca- 
tion, charges, and surface. As to adequacy 
of parking space available, however, only 
25 per cent consider their present space 
suitable to the residence hall population. 
Therefore, on most campuses, more space 
must be found for parking or the use of 
cars must be regulated. 


Food Services 


There seems to be little variation in the 
of construction done for food services. 
Of the 89 schools, 82 per cent use dining 
rooms in a central food facility. The re- 
mainder use dining rooms in the halls 
themselves. Even in the central facility, 
few campuses assign space to individual 
halls. It appears that few restrictions are 
placed on the use of space in the dining 
center. Only three colleges reported as- 
signing the space. 

Three colleges reported that food service 
is supplied through the college cafeteria 
and only one college that kitchenettes are 
available in men’s halls. Kitchenettes are 
fairly standard in women’s halls. Thus, it 
would seem that the men’s housing de- 
scribed here is fairly new housing rather 
than older housing that had previously 
been used for women. At least, the lack of 
teported kitchenettes would suggest that 
such facilities have little demand in men’s 
housing. It would suggest also that hous- 
ing designed for men continues to be as- 
signed to men. 


Lounges and Recreation Areas 


As there is little variation in the con- 
struction and use of space for food services, 
so there is little variety in the reported as- 
signment of space for lounges and recrea- 
tion areas. A central lounge for each hall 
is reported by 80 per cent of the colleges 
and a central recreation room for each hall 
in 62 per cent of the halls. 
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The remainder of the halls report m 
than one lounge per hall as follows: 1 


two lounges per hall in four halls 
three lounges per hall in two halls 
four lounges per hall in one hall 
five lounges per hall in two halls 
ten lounges per hall in two halls 
twelve lounges per hall in one hall 


A recreation area for one or more fig 
is reported in only three halls, a lounge) 
each floor in five halls, and a lounge 
each wing in three halls. 


Types of Rooms 


There is a great deal of variety i 
types of rooms available to residents, 
of the variety can be accounted for byi 
age of the buildings, and some is a result 
the opinions of the designers. 

On the campuses reporting on $ 
rooms, 62 per cent have single rooms a 


use of double rooms. Only two halls W 
listed as including dormitory accomm 
tions. { 

In addition to the types of rooms m 
tioned, suites for three students were 
ported in 15 halls, suites for four iñ 
halls, and suites for five in one hall. 4 


Staff Apartments and Suites 


provided in the majority of halls for 
ministrative staff members. Of the 39 
stitutions reporting, 77 per cent have ap 
ments for the officer in charge of each! 
Of this group, 49 per cent have twort 
apartments with bath, seven halls | 
four-room apartments, six have thre 
five have one-room living-sleeping com! 
tions with bath, two have one-room li 
sleeping combinations without a pii 
bath, and one hall has a six-room apartm 

Resident Assistants are not housed q 
as well as the officers in charge of the i 
but 41 per cent of the schools repo 
apartments for them. There are 25 a$ 
ants in apartments and 56 per cent of t 
are living in one-room livingsleep 
combinations without private baths.” 
the remaining number, four are in a 
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room living-sleeping apartments with bath, 
three are in two-room apartments with bath, 
two in three-room apartments, one in a 
two-room apartment without bath, and one 
in a four-room apartment. 

On 59 per cent of the campuses, resident 
assistants are housed in a regular room in 
the hall. Of this group, 59 per cent are in 
single rooms, 31 per cent share a room or 
suite with other students, and the rest share 
a suite with other assistants. 

It would appear that a reasonable amount 
of status is accorded the head residents and 
assistants. Status is acknowledged on 77 per 
cent of the campuses where apartments exist 
for the officer in charge of the hall and on 
41 per cent of the campuses where apart- 
ments are available for assistants. Actually, 
92 per cent of the campuses have assistants, 
but 59 per cent of the schools house them as 
they do other students. It is to be hoped 
that other indications of status exist for 
these assistants unless their duties are such 
as to require no increased status. 

Guest rooms and suites are available on 
74 per cent of the campuses reporting. Of 
these schools, 69 per cent make guest rooms 
available while only 26 per cent have guest 
apartments. The implication here would 
be that guest accommodations are provided 
for guests of students, but to a lesser degree 
for guests of the institutions or for other 
transient visitors, 


Other Living Areas 


A greater similarity of practice exists in 
facilities for toilets, showers, and study areas. 
Study and sleeping areas combined are re- 
Ported in 80 per cent of the halls. Study 
areas separated from sleeping areas exist in 
20 per cent of the halls. Additional study 
areas for all residents are available in only 
20 per cent of the instances reported. These 
tefer to study rooms in other parts of the 
building away from sleeping areas or to 
areas near the halls. 

Toilet and shower facilities show a con- 
sistency of planning. In 87 per cent of the 
halls, gang showers are provided, and in 80 
paco of the halls, gang toilets have been 

uilt. 
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Equipment and Facilities hai rat 
The equipment and facilities made avail- 
able to residents show a great variety. For 
this reason, this area of housing service 
could be thought outstanding. The con- 
venience of the resident is thoroughly con- 
sidered in this area and most of the needs 
and demands are met. In addition to a com- 
plete service, there is added revenue from 
machines and concessions. On the question- 
naire, the following services were listed: 


Type Number of Halls 
coke or pop machine 35 
luggage storage 34 
television 30 
candy machines 28 
cigarette machines 28 
milk machines 27 
washers 26 
dry cleaning and laundry pickup 26 
athletic equipment 24 
dryers ee 
newspapers 21 
game equipment 20 
piano 19 
brooms 19 
mops 17 
magazines 14 
radio 14 
record player 11 
books 10 
floor wax 10 
clothes drying lines 10 
detergent K 
irons 7 
money for change 6 
kitchen utensils 4 
sewing machines 1 
sheet music 1 


These figures can be compared with the 
total number of institutions responding to 
the questionnaire. It is interesting to note, 
for example, that only four out of thirty- 
nine institutions did not report the use of 
soft drink machines. It is of some interest 
to see the preponderance of TV facilities 
over radios, record players, and especially 
over books. 


Summary 
From this sampling of residence hall 
practices, it seems that the typical hall on a 
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moderate-sized campus can be described as 
follows: 
1. built for 75 to 150 men, mainly because of finan- 
cial considerations; 
. located near the center of campus; 
. adjoining or near recreation areas; 
. a reasonable distance from through traffic lanes; 
. offering free parking near or adjoining the hall; 
. having a central dining facility shared by one or 
more halls; 


Ooh ON 


TV SERIES FOR COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS AND THEIR PARENTS 


“Charting for College” is the name of a special TV series offered by 
the Portland Center of the Oregon State System of Higher Education's 


10. 
1l. 


. a central lounge and a recreation room; Í 
. consisting primarily of double rooms with a 


scattering of single rooms; 


. consisting of a combination of study and sleep- 


ing rooms rather than separate rooms for each 
purpose; 

including gang showers and toilets; 

offering a multitude of special services and 
equipment for the convenience of the residents, 


Extension Division. The series will offer tips to parents whose children 


high school sons and daughters in deciding whether to attend college and 


are contemplating college and is intended to help parents guide their 
how to make a wise choice of school. 


Resource people will be high school counselors, representatives from 
northwest colleges, college students, representatives from the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and staff members of the Extension Di- 


vision, 


The 10-week series will be seen on Thursday at 7:30 p.m. in Portland 
and Corvallis beginning January 4. Sample program titles are: College 
Picture on the National Level; Reading the Catalogs; Cost, Work Oppor- 
tunities; College Life of Freshmen; Technical School: Atco Place } 
ment, College Success Predictions; and Selecting a College. 
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Pupil Opinions 


of High School Guidance Programs 


ROBERT L. GIBSON 


HE CURRENT controversies over educa- 

tional practices, past and present, Euro- 
pean and American, have produced many 
heated debates and discussions. While 
many of the issues brought up have not 
been resolved, there appear to be two im- 
portant, consistently stated, and agreed 
upon beliefs which were significant in de- 
veloping this study: (1) the desirability of 
a careful examination and evaluation of all 
phases of our public school program, and 
(2) the need for trained guidance counse- 
lors and organized guidance programs in 
the public secondary schools. 

These would seem to suggest further that 
the study of current guidance programs 
would be in order and a number and vari- 
ety of these have been and are continuing 
to be undertaken at the local, state, and 
national levels. However, these studies and 
evaluations have, for the most part, been 
undertaken from the adult, staff, guidance 
Specialist, and occasionally parent, view- 
point. This survey represents an attempt 
to study this phase of the school program 
from the viewpoint of the group most di- 
rectly affected—the students, with the be- 
lief that an understanding of pupil infor- 
mation about, attitudes toward, and utili- 
zation of their school guidance programs 
would be significant to guidance counselors 


ETS L. Geson is Chairman, Department of 
mais ce and Counselor Education, College of Edu- 
ea The University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 
ducted te the first in a series of surveys being con- 
iels a, y the Department of Guidance and Coun- 
2 ducation of the University of Toledo under 
ety from the Research Foundation of that Uni- 
tone! r Remaining surveys include “Teacher Opin- 
ae of High School Guidance Programs” (cur- 
EH under way), “Parents Opinions of High 
Oreo! Guidance Programs,” and “Administrators 

Pinions of High School Guidance Programs.” 
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in secondary school programs and, also, 
could present implications for counselor 
trainers directing college training programs 
in counselor preparation. 


Methods 

A pupil opinion-type questionnaire was 
developed consisting of 45 items covering 
the areas of general information, individual 
analysis, counseling, occupational and edu- 
cational information, and group activities. 
Staff members of the University of Toledo 
Department of Guidance and Counselor 
Education administered the questionnaire 
to 904 students. These students were sen- 
iors in high schools where organized guid- 
ance programs under the direction of 
trained counselors had been in operation 
for a minimum of four years. Twelve sec- 
ondary schools in a three-state area cooper- 
ated in the project. Information for sup- 
lementing the questionnaire data was ob- 
tained through follow-up interviews with 
approximately 10 per cent of this group. 
The summarized data were reviewed and 
implications drawn by cooperating second- 
ary school counselors and University coun- 
selor-trainers. 


Results 


The tabulated results are presented in 
five tables related to the areas listed above. ~ 

General Information. In general, these 
senior students gave overwhelming indica- 
tion that they liked and were proud of their 
schools and felt that they knew a good deal 
about them. Ninety-four per cent of the 
students indicated that they felt the guid- 
ance program added something of value 
to their schooling, although 27 per cent said 
it had not assisted them personally in any 
way and an additional 18 per cent were not 
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certain that they had been assisted. On 
the other hand, 56 per cent reported that 
they were not sure of the activities of their 
school guidance program and approxi- 
mately one-third responded that the pro- 
gram had not been described, explained, or 
outlined to them in any way during their 
three or, four years in high school. See 
Taste 1. 


Individual Analysis 


Taste 2 indicates the results of responses 
to questions in the area of individual 
analysis. 

In Taste 2, it may be noted that a slight 
majority (52 per cent) of the students re- 
ported they had not had an opportunity to 
examine their cumulative records or have 
them explained. The students interviewed, 
without exception, indicated a desire to see 


TABLE 1 


Pupil Opinions— General Information 
Ee 
Responses 
Not 


Item Yes No 


1. Do you, for the most part, enjoy 
school? 

2. Are you proud of your school? 

3. Could you tell a new student 
entering your school the impor- 
tant things he should know to 
get off to a good start? 

4. Could you tell a new student 
entering your school what most 
of the guidance services and ac- 
tivities are carried on in this a) 
school? 397 92 

5. Has the guidance program of this 
school ever been described, ex- 
plained, or outlined to you for 
your information? 

6. Do you know who the faculty 
members are in your school who 
are responsible for student guid- 
ance and counseling? 

7. Has the school guidance pro- 
gram, as you understand it, as- 
sisted you personally in any way 
while attending this school? 

8. In your opinion, does the school 
guidance program add anything 
of value to your school? 847 37 20 

—— eee 


840 48 16 
861 32 11 


639 46 218 


414 


570 301 31 


776 4 83 


495 244 164 
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their complete school record. Typical 
the question raised by one honor studeni 
“If it's my record, why am I the only on 
concerned who can’t take a look at it?” 
Students received the results of their guid: 
ance tests with interpretations, although $4 
per cent of those surveyed were not at all 
sure what their test results meant in so far 
as they were concerned and would have 
liked further interpretation. While 86 per 
cent of the group thought they could iden- 
tify their special abilities and aptitudes as 


bi TABLE 2 
Pupil Opinions— Individual Analysis 


Responses 
Not 


Item Yes No Sut 


9, Have you had the opportunity 
to personally examine or have 
explained to you your cumu- 
lative record card? 

10. Have you taken any guidance 

tests in high school? 

If you have taken any guidance 

tests, were you usually informed 

of the results? 

12. Do you understand what these 
results mean as far as you are 
concerned? 

13. Would you have liked further 
interpretations of your test 
scores? 

14. Do you feel reasonably sure 
that you could, at this time, 
identify any special abilities or 
aptitudes that you may have? 

15. Do you feel reasonably sure that 
you can identify your special 
interests? 

16. Do you feel that you know most 
of the strong and weak points of 
your personality? 

17. Do you understand yourself to 
your own satisfaction? 

18. Have you written your auto- 
biography at any time during 
your high school years? 

19. If you did write your auto- 

biography, did you feel that this 

experience was helpful to you in 
any way? 

Do most of your teachers seem 

to understand you? 


470 404 30 


889° 3 125 
11 


792 85 16 


505 76 307 


446 404 37 


774 67 6 
797 19 $86 


721 108 7 


401 280 


696 199 1 


344 262 


20. 
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well as their interests and that they knew 
their own strong and weak points, 56 per 
“cent reported they did not feel they know 
themselves well enough. Further, 47 per 
cent said they did not feel that most of their 
teachers understood them, although 75 per 


TABLE 3 
, Pupil Opinions— Counseling 


t Responses 


Ne 
Item Yes No sit 


21. Do you feel that there is at least 
one teacher in this school who 
knows you well enough to be of 
genuine help in working with 
you on your problems? 

. If your answer to the previous 
question was yes, do you feel 
that this teacher has sufficient 
time to talk to you? 

23, Have you ever had a serious 
problerh that you would have 
liked to have discussed with 
some faculty member immedi- 
ately? 

24. If your answer to the previous 
question was yes, was it or 
would it have been possible, 
regardless of the hour of the 
school day, to discuss this 
problem with a faculty person? 

25, Have you ever had a problem 
that you would have liked to 
talk over with a particular fac- 
ulty member but didn’t be- 
cause you were afraid—or just 
couldn’t figure out a way to 
approach this teacher with your 
problem? 

26. Would you usually prefer to 
talk over your personal prob- 
lems with a student friend in- 
stead of a faculty member of 
this school? 

27. Do you usually prefer to talk 
over your personal problems 
with a student friend rather 
than your parents? 

28. Would you usually prefer to 
talk over your personal prob- 
lems with your. parents rather 
than a faculty member? 


675 187 41 


8 


308 331 37 


541 399 63 


207 


442 446 16 


671 200 31 


268 29 


606 


631 235 37 
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cent felt there was at least one teacher in 
the school who knew them well enough to 
help them in working with their personal. 
problems. l 


Counseling 

It appears that students still prefer'to be 
“counseled” by their fellow students. “We 
know they can be trusted” and “they un- 
derstand our problems,” were the most fre- 
quently mentioned reasons. As a second 
choice they replied in nearly as great a ratio 
that they prefer to talk about their personal | 
problems with their parents rather than 
with teachers. Notwithstanding, nearly 
half (49 per cent) of the group stated that 
there were occasions when they would have 
liked to discuss matters, personal and 
otherwise, with members of the counseling 
staff but did not consider it possible for a 
variety of reasons, most popular of which 
was that neither counselors (nor teachers) 
seemed to have sufficient time or to be 
available at the student's convenience. 
TABLE 3 summarizes the responses to ques- 
tionnaire items on counseling. 


Occupational and Educational 
Information 


Two-thirds of the students felt that they 
had enough opportunity to learn about oc- 
cupations in general and the occupations 
of their special interest in particular. In- 
terviews indicated that the relationships be- 
tween subject matter and occupational-edu- 
cational information were neglected in 
most course work. While nearly every one 
of these high school seniors had made at 
least tentative occupational choices, 76 per 
cent said they had serious doubts about 
them. Eighty-eight per cent had discussed 
occupational plans with faculty, and 90 per. 
cent had knowledge of occupational infor- 
mation available in their schools, but just 
24 per cent reported having opportunities 
to discuss training problems and job op- 
portunities with people in these jobs. 
Only 8 per cent had ever participated in 
field trips of an occupational and educa- 
tional information nature, although inter- 
viewed students expressed a belief that 


these experiences were most valuable. See 
TABLE 4, 


‘Group Activities 


As indicated in TABLE 5, most students 
had participated in group activities as 
much as they desired but they also wished 
their schools had activities beyond those 


TABLE 4 


Pupil Opinions—Occupational and Educational 
Information 


Responses 
Not 


Item Yes No Sure 


29, Have you ever discussed your 

occupational plans with one of 

*yotir teachers? 

Have you ever gone to a faculty 

member of this school for infor- 

mation about a particular field 
of work? 

31. Do you feel that you have had 
enough opportunities to learn 
about occupations in general 
and the occupation of your 
choice in particular while a 
student in this school? 

32. Do you have any doubts or 
indecisions about your probable 
choice of an occupation at this 
time? 

33. Does your school have infor- 
mational materials about oc- 
cupations on file anywhere for 
your use? 

34. Have you eliminated any oc- 
cupations from job or training 
considerations as a result of some 
activity or activities of your 
school guidance program? 

35. Have you participated in any 
field trips to businesses or in- 
dustries? 74 

36. Have you had opportunities, 
through school activities, to 
discuss job opportunities or 
training programs of interest to 
you with people who are in 
these jobs? ; 

37. Could you secure assistance 
from your school in seeking or 
securing a part-time job? 348 207 347 


Ee a ee 


792 109 9 
30. 


708 182 12 


594 241 65 


681 


152 70 


806 51 44 


419 399 82 


807 22 
226 


649 27 
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currently available. They felt that faculty 
advisers were helpful and that the faculty 
encouraged group activities. However, 65 
per cent admitted that they belonged to 
student organizations they were not inter- 
ested in chiefly because of friends or fac 
ulty encouragement. A final finding of in- 
terest was that 82 per cent of these high 
school seniors declared that in voting for a” 
student leader they would vote for a stu- 
dent they personally liked best over other 
students they knew to be better qualified. 


Implications 


The reviewing ‘committee of counselors 
and counselor-trainers believes that the find- 


TABLE 5 
Student Opinions— Group Activities 
Responses 
Not 
Item Yes No Swe 


PCIE NES NOS ts OT Re E EE 

38. Have you participated as 
much as you would like in your 
school activities program? 

39. Do you find that participation 
in extracurricular activities has 
adversely affected your class- 
work or grades in any way? 

40. In your opinion, do most of the 
students that want to partic- 
ipate in the extracurricular 
activities of your school have 
the opportunity to do so? 

41. Are there some group activities 
which you wish your school of- 
fered that it does not at the 
present time? 

42. Are faculty advisers helpful and 
encouraging to student groups 
and activities? 

43. Have you ever joined a student 
group that you weren’t really 
interested in? 

44. Is your student council an ac- 
tive and worth-while organi- 
zation in your school? 789 

45. In voting for a student leader, 
would you vote for the student 
you personally liked best over 
other students you knew to be 


better qualified for leadership? 736 103 8 
en EXTEN PESO ee _ 


439 404 60 


172 618 112 


647 214 6 


481 332 9% 
792 88 3 
560 308 3 


98 14 
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ings of this survey present a number of 
questions for the consideration of second- 
ary school counselors and counselor- 
trainers: 

1. Do we need to give more attention in 
our guidance programs (and in our pro- 
grams of counselor training) to the art of 
communication? 


There seems to be an accumulation of evidence, 
from both questionnaire items such as indicated 
in Taste 1 and the individual interviews, that 
counselors were not communicating well concern- 
ing the role and services of the guidance program. 


2. Are those most concerned with pupil 
analysis, namely, the pupils themselves, re- 
ceiving the full benefits and interpretations 
of guidance tests and other data collected 
in their behalf? 


Students indicated a keen interest in the inter- 
pretation of all types of information related to 
self-understanding and their educational-occupa- 
tional planning. They seem to feel especially 
“shortchanged” when they do not receive inter- 
pretation of guidance-testing data or are in- 
formed in such vague terms as to be unable to 
discern what these results can mean to them. , 


3. Are guidance workers functioning less 
in their primary roles as counselors and 
more in peripheral activities? 


Student concepts of the roles counselors seem 
to serve in the school environment indicate that 
they see the counselor variously as one who is an 
administrator, a disciplinarian, an activity direc- 
fons a part-time librarian, etc, In fact, interviews 

. indicated that many students did not recognize the 
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counseling function as a major duty of the sec- 
ondary school guidance worker. 


4. Have we provided for the satisfactory, 
coordination between subject matter 
classes, occupational and educational infor- 
mation, and related activities? 


Questionnaire responses and individual inter- 
views indicate that many subject matter teachers 
were missing the opportunity to make their 
classes more meaningful and vital to students by 
failure to relate their subject to both educational 
programming and occupational planning. It 
would also appear that the excellent occupa- 
tional and educational information libraries 
available in many of the participating schools 
were not being utilized to their fullest extent as 
resource material in subject matter classes, 

It appeared too frequently that such activities 
as career days and college days were usually 
treated as “one shot” affairs without prepgrafory, 
follow-up, or coordinating activities. 


5, What is the responsibility of the 
school counselor and the guidance pro- 
gram to assist students in gaining a better 
understanding of leadership traits and 
leadership experiences? 


Perhaps typically, students placed the greatest 
emphasis on popularity as the key factor in the 
identification of student leadership. Other qual- 
ifications did not seem to weigh heavily in their 
consideration. Interviews indicated that many 

_students who desired leadership opportunity did 
not have an opportunity for this type of experi- 
ence while in some instances other students were 
serving or attempting to serve in leadership ca- 
pacities for as many as four or five major activi- 


ties. 
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Changes of Majors by University Students 


ROWLAND 


HE STUDY summarized in this paper was 

motivated by concern as to why Michi- 
gan State University students change their 
academic majors and how they feel about 
having done so. It was believed that such 
information would be helpful in suggesting 
ways in which this University and its con- 
stituent high schools could be more effective 
in aiding entering students with their edu- 
cational-vocational planning. The findings 
of this questionnaire study may be useful to 
other colleges and universities. 


Study Population 


The subjects were seniors who had 
changed their majors. Of the 2,369 stu- 
dents who were candidates for bachelors de- 
grees at Michigan State in June, 1958, 734 
(30 per cent) were scheduled to graduate in 
majors other than those which they had se- 
lected upon entering the University.1 Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to these 734 seniors 
early in the spring quarter, 1958. Thirty- 
six were not delivered due to incorrect ad- 
dresses and no response was received from 
250 students. Of the 448 (64 per cent) that 
were returned, 45 were for various reasons 
unusable. Consequently, the responses of 
403 seniors constitute the basis for this 
study. 


Study Procedure 


“The questionnaires were returned anon- 
ymously and the personal data requested 
revealed that 72 per cent of the 408 seniors 
were males, 30 per cent were veterans, and 
18 per cent had attended another college or 
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university before entering Michigan State. 
Twenty-nine per cent changed from their 
original majors in their freshman year, 45 
per cent in their sophomore year, 26 per cent 
in their junior year, and two students 
changed in their senior year. A summary of 
the kinds of changes made is provided in 
Taste l. The column headed “Changes 
within Coll. or Div.” includes such changes 
as from agricultural economics to horticul- 
ture, both within the College of Agriculture. 
The column “Changes out of Coll. or Div.” 
shows the number of students who left ma- 
jors in the areas listed and “Changes into 
Coll. or Diy.” includes the number of stu- 
dents who moved into these Colleges and 
Divisions. 


TABLE 1 


Summary of Changes of Majors among 
Colleges and Divisions 


Changes Changes Changes 
within outof into 
Coll. Coll. Coll. 
Colleges and Divisions or Div. or Div. or Div. 
Agriculture 17 E ONEA T 
Business and Public 
Service 
Business 49 29 50 
Public Service 4 12 16 
Communication Arts 4 15 8 
Education 8 15 33 
Engineering 15° 82 8 
Home Economics 9 17 4 
Science and Arts 
Biological Sciences 4 12 13 
Fine Arts 5 7 9 
Language and Litera- 2 4 16 
ture 
Math. and Physical 1 13° 13 
Sciences 
Social Sciences 1 13 62 
Veterinary Medicine 0 29 12 
119 284 284 
Torat CHANGES 403 
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Findings 

It is of interest to note in TABLE 1 the 
rather general pattern of changes away from 
scientific or technical areas. Although 
there was a decrease in the number of com- 
munication arts majors and a slight increase 
of majors in agriculture and in biological 
sciences, the number of changes away from 
engineering, home economics, and veteri- 
nary medicine exemplify this trend. Fur- 
thermore, although not shown in the table, 
most of the students who changed into such 
areas originally were in somewhat similar 
types of fields. For example, of the 13 who 
changed into the mathematical and physical 
sciences division, nine originally were in en- 
gineering, three were in veterinary medi- 
cine, and one was in agriculture. 

To find out why their original major 
later proved to be unsatisfactory and to 
identify their feelings about having changed 
majors, the subjects were asked to give yes 
or no responses to ten statements. The 
statements were derived from comments 
made by students who came to the M.S,U. 
Counseling Center for assistance in the se- 
lection of new majors. The representative- 
ness of the content and the phraseology of 
the items were reviewed by several members 
of the Counseling Center staff. The first 
two statements were meant to reflect the de- 
gree of seriousness and definiteness with 
which the student’s original major had been 
selected. The next six statements include 
Teasons for changing from the original ma- 
Jor and the last two pertain to their feelings 
about changing. Provision was also made 
for additional reasons or comments. The 
students were instructed to check yes to all 
statements that were applicable in their case 
and to check no to the others. The state- 
ments and the percentage of yes and no re- 
sponses are included in TABLE 2. 
pos the subjects could check yes to sev- 
a Statements, a complete analysis of their 

ultiple responses was made but only a 
Popa report is included here. The most 
ea combination of yes responses was 
ie ements 8, 4, and 6. The total number 

Yes responses to statement 8 was 275. 
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Fifty per cent of these students who thus — 
indicated that their original major was sat- 
isfactory but later discovered one that was 
more appropriate also checked statement 4, 
indicating that much of the course content 
in their original major was different than 
they had expected. In addition, 47 per cent 
of these 275 students indicated, by checking 
statement 6, that the future jobs related to 
their original major did not appeal to them. 

Responses to statement 11 were made by 
70 per cent of the students and ranged from 
a few words to several paragraphs. Over 
three-fourths of these consisted essentially 
of elaborations of reasons or feelings already 
checked in the questionnaire and except for 
two students who explained that for finan- 
cial reasons they changed to majors that re- 
quired less time for completion, no addi- 
tional reasons for changing majors were 
mentioned. Most of the remaining com- 
ments included criticisms and suggestions 
relative to the assistance they had received 
in the selection of their majors. In the 25 
comments pertaining to high schools and 
the 38 pertaining to the University the em- 
phasis was essentially a plea for means by 
which the students could acquire a more 


‘realistic understanding of careers related to 


the majors of their interest. The sug- 
gestions for the University also included 18 
recommendations that students not be per- 
mitted to enroll in specific majors until after 
having attended the University for a few 
terms. 


Discussion 

The strictly local nature of these findings — 
and the lack of information about the rep- — 
resentativeness of the sample used must be | 
considered in interpreting the results. Fur- — 
thermore, the results are subject to the 
limitations inherent in the students’ ability 
to recall events and feelings that occurred 
from one to four or five years earlier, \ 

In reference to the seriousness with which 
the subjects made their original choices, it 
is clear that a sizeable majority felt that 
they were conscientious about this step. 
However, the fact that almost half admitted. 
that their choices were only tentative sug- 
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TABLE 2 
Reasons for and Feelings about Changes of Majors for 403 Seniors 


Yes No 
% % 


1. I was never very serious about my origi- 
nal choice of major—it was sort of a 
spur-of-the-moment decision. 

2. I spent much time and effort deciding 
on my original major but it was still a 
very tentative choice—I wasn’t very sure 
of it even though I really tried to reach 
a sound decision. 

3. My original major was not really my 
own choice—I was “urged” to select it 
because of the expressed or implied 
wishes of parents, teachers, friends or 
others, 

4. I found that the content of many 
courses required in my original major 
was quite different from what I had ex- 
pected—the courses didn’t really interest 
me, 

5. I found that many courses in my origi- 
nal major were much more difficult than 
Thad expected—I didn’t have the right 
preparation for them or I didn’t have 
the kinds of abilities necessary for doing 
good work in them, 

6. As I learned more about future jobs 
related to my original major I found 
that they didn’t appeal to me—my 
knowledge about the jobs, at the time 


16 84 


47 


53 


18 


82 


49 51 


30 70 


Yes No 

% % 
I chose that major, was incomplete or 
incorrect. 43 57 


7. I left my original major because of dis- 
satisfaction with departmental policies 
or personnel—I did not agree with their 
policies or I had unsatisfactory rela- 
tionships with instructors or administra- 
tive officers in that department. 13 87 

8. My original major was satisfactory, but 
after being in college awhile I learned 
about another major that suits me 
better—I did not have enough informa- 
tion about my present major at the 
time I entered M.S.U. 

9. Because I started in another major, I 
feel that I wasted time in taking courses 
which were of little benefit to me per- 
sonally or vocationally—the change of 
major caused considerable inefficiency 
in my academic program, 

I am reasonably well satisfied with my 

present major. 

Other. (Please describe other reasons 

or add any comments that you would 

like to make about this matter. We es- 
pecially welcome your recommenda- 


68 32 


15 85 
10. 
% 5 


il, 


70% 


Te- 


tions). sponded 


gests the presence of weaknesses ın their de- 
cision making abilities or inadequacies in 
the assistance that they received from 
others. Their personal qualifications for 
making future plans were not investigated 
but it may be inferred from their responses 
to other questionnaire items that some lack 
of pertinent information contributed to 
their difficulties in making definite deci- 
sions, 

The most frequently checked reasons for 
changing majors were those items in which 
lack of information was an explicit or im- 
plicit factor. Statement 8 reflects lack of 
information about curricular opportunities 
within the University; statement 4, lack of 
information about course content; and 
statement 6, plus some of the responses to 
statement 11, reflect lack of information 
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about vocational-curricular relationships. 
Also, lack of information about the aca- 
demic demands of courses in the original 
major is suggested in statement 5. It is pos- 
sible that the number of yes responses to 
this item is spuriously low in that some stu- 
dents to whom this is applied might have 
answered yes to some of the more comfort- 
able statements. In any event, statements $ 
and 7, in which difficulties in personal rela- 
tionships is a more prominent factor than 
lack of information, were checked yes con- 
siderably less frequently. ’ 

It was indicated earlier that three-fourths 
of the subjects changed their majors in 
their freshman or sophomore years. It is 
the writer’s experience that at this stage in 
their university careers many students ex 
press not only self-criticism about changing 
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their plans but also considerable anxiety 
about inefficiency in their total curricular 
planning and about possible delays in com- 
pleting their degree programs. The extent 
to which the students in this study were re- 
quired to earn more than the minimum 
number of credits for graduation was not 
investigated. However, the fact that only 
a small percentage of the total group indi- 
cated dissatisfaction over inefficiency due to 
their changes suggests that such concerns of 
most freshmen and sophomores in this Uni- 
versity are temporary in nature and need 
not be construed as serious obstacles to 
making desired curriculum changes. 
These findings seem to imply that to aid 
its future students in selecting majors that 
-they will more likely remain in until grad- 
uation, the University should provide more 
complete information regarding curricular 
and vocational opportunities and require- 
ments in its various majors. However, the 
fact that this study did not investigate the 
effectiveness with which available informa- 
tion was utilized by the subjects and the 
high school or other personnel who assisted 
them in their planning, limits the validity 
of this implication. Increased availability 
per se of such information would not nec- 
essarily improve students’ selections. On 
the assumption, though, that there is a need 
for better utilization of available informa- 
tion, it would be reasonable to conclude 
that with improved assistance in its inter- 
pretation, the provision of more complete 
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intormation would aid students in their se- 
lections. 

The fact that the majority of the sub- 
jects were not dissatisfied with the conse- 
quences of having changed majors is reas- 
suring. Furthermore, it is entirely possible 
that many students derive valuable growth 
experiences in changing from one academic 
goal or program to another. Nevertheless, 
the original choice is a difficult and signifi- 
cant decision in the lives of many students 
and the subjects in this study seem to have 
said, in effect, that their decisions would 
have been facilitated by the availability of 
more information, 


Summary 


Four-hundred-and-three Michigan State 
University seniors who were scheduled to 
graduate in majors other than those which 
they had selected upon entering the Uni- 
versity were studied for the purpose of find- 
ing why they changed their majors and how 
they felt about having changed. Their re- 
sponses to the questionnaire indicated that 
the primary reasons for changing were lack 
of information about (1) the extent of cur- 
ricular opportunities in the University, (2) 
the content of courses in their original ma- 
jor, and (3) the requirements and oppor- 
tunities in vocations related to their orig- 
inal choices. Eighty-five per cent of the 
students indicated no dissatisfaction over 
the consequences of having changed majors. 
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The Validity of 


The Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory 
in Measuring College Freshman Adjustment 


JOHN R. KORZI 


FTEN THE USEFULNESS of an adjust- 
O ment inventory is questioned on the 
basis of the appropriateness of its applica- 
tion for a certain group or its accuracy in 
producing a valid appraisal of the traits it 
purports to measure. In this study, one of 
these types of adjustment inventories was 
examined, f 


Problem 


The Washburne Social Adjustment In- 
ventory was designed to yield measures of 
“the degree of social and emotional adjust- 
ment of an individual” [7]. Validation re- 
ported by the author suggests that the in- 
ventory can suitably aid the counselor in 
identifying potentially maladjusted and 
well-adjusted college students. It was the 
purpose of this study to further assess the 
Washburne Inventory by comparing its 
evaluations of social and emotional adjust- 
ment of college freshmen with those pro- 
duced by other types of criteria. A high or 
low relationship with these college adjust- 
ment criteria might indicate that the inven- 
tory is as valid or less valid a device for col- 
lege freshmen social-emotional analysis. 

Since a study of a test’s validity must con- 
sider the claims made for the test, it should 
be noted that the term “well-adjusted” is 
described in the Washburne Manual as fol- 
lows: “The cooperative, happy person who 
seemed to be dealing effectively with his en- 
vironment.” “Maladjusted” is defined as: 
“The un-cooperative, discontented, dis- 
orderly, estranged person or one who 
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seemed to be unable either to alter his en- 
vironment or to adapt himself to it” [7]. 
The author's distinction between social ad- 
justment and emotional adjustment is not 
clear in the manual. 

Test-retest reliability for college students 
with the Washburne Inventory is 0.92 when 
administrations are separated by a school 
semester [2]. However, it is well known 
that the test-retest reliability technique pre- 
sents difficulties when applied to most in- 
ventories. Practice usually produces vary- 
ing amounts of improvement in the retest 
Scores. Some patterns of yes-no responses 
are likely to recur through sheer memory, 
or a deliberate untruthful reply may be re- 
corded through clearer understanding of the 
unfavorable inferences which the subject 
feels the item implies. Caldwell [3] refers 
to studies dealing with test and retest of 
inventories which state that significant 
changes in group scores occur and that the 
Stability of scores is also affected by the 
tendency of maladjusted individuals with 
poor scores to change their responses fre- 
quently from test to retest. 

Thus it was felt that by showing the de- 
gree of relationship between the Washburne 
Social Adjustment Inventory and other 
social adjustment criteria new data to judge 
the diagnostic strength of this instrument 
would be obtained. While standards for 
social adjustment tests are difficult to ob- 
tain, it would seem that faculty advisers and 
Students should be competent judges to 


aks 


make ratings on social and emotional ad- | 


Justment characteristics if such raters are 
instructed carefully in the task they are to 
perform. According to Anastasi [1], ratings 
are particularly useful in Providing criteria 
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for personality tests since objective criteria 
are difficult to find in this area. This is 


“especially true of social traits in which 
_Tatings based upon personal contact may 


constitute the most logically defensible 
criterion.” 


‘Description of the Instruments 


The Washburne Social Adjustment In- 


ventory is a questionnaire-type personality 
“inventory consisting of an eight-page book- 


let, which includes an answer sheet for the 
122 items, most of which are answered by 


yesorno. The items are of the type found 


in the majority of personality inventories. 
It is designed to give a separate measure of 
development in each of six traits: Happi- 


i ness, Social Alienation, Sympathy, Purpose, 


Impulse-judgment, and Control. It also 
yields sub-total and total scores. The items 
were developed on the basis of responses 
from adolescent high school boys and girls 
who were selected by their teachers as well- 
adjusted or maladjusted. Also included in 
the standardization group were bright, 
adolescent, third- or fourth-offense pris- 
oners, labeled as socially maladjusted on the 
basis of their records. 

The College Form of the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List was developed to “help stu- 
dents express their personal problems” [5]. 
It is a list of 330 items, 30 in each of 11 
problem areas for college students. The 
student reads through and underlines the 
problems which are of concern to him, en- 
Circles the ones of most concern, and can 
write a summary of his difficulties in his 
own words. 

The Student Self-Rating Form was com- 
posed with eight points on social adjustment 
which coincided with the six areas measured 
by the Washburne, except that the questions 
to be rated were expressed in a less covert 
manner, 

The Faculty Adviser Rating Form listed 
the six basic areas of social-emotional ad- 
Justment proposed by the Washburne In- 
ventory. A Faculty Rating Instructional 
Sheet defined the traits to be rated and ex- 
Plained the rating procedure. 

The Co-curricular Activities Form indi- 
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cated the number of outside-of-class activi- 
ties in which each student participated. _ 


Procedure and Subjects 


In October of 1959 the Washburne 
Social Adjustment Inventory was admin- 
istered to 42 male and 18 female full-time 
freshman day students at the College of 
Steubenville. In March of 1960, student 
self-ratings and faculty adviser ratings in 
the social-emotional areas which paralleled 
those measured by the Washburne S-A In- 
ventory were made. In addition to this 
information, results on the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List, a listing of social activities, 
and the number of counseling conferences 
for each of the subjects in the study were 
obtained at the time of the second testing 
session. i 

In rating themselves, the students’ ano- 
nymity was preserved. However, through a 
number coding system, the results of these 
rating forms were later paired with their 
respective Washburne Inventory scores. ‘To 
avoid transparency, a problem with direct- 
question type of instruments, extensive oral 
explanation of the manner of recording, and 
the meaning of the areas to be rated was 
emphasized. To overcome the additional 
objections of incompetence and inaccuracy 
which are raised when a questionnaire 
rating instrument is used, these procedures 
were adopted: Every student was presumed 
capable of answering items about his own 
experiences, desires, and beliefs. Inac- 
curacy was reduced by a careful explanation. 
of the purpose of the rating forms and by 
stressing the fact that the respondent did 
not have to sign his name to the evaluation. 

In the attempt to acquire four valid fac- 
ulty ratings for each student, the raters were 
selected on the basis of their acquaintance 
with the subjects. Each faculty rater had 
the students which he rated in class for one 
semester, and in many cases had acted as the 
student's faculty adviser. The faculty raters 
were instructed orally on the technique of 
rating and were given printed instructions 
on the same topic. Both the oral and 
printed directions for the raters embodied 
the suggestions designed to improve the 
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tating method which are discussed by Hut- 
son [#]. The raters were also told about 
the various forms of bias in ratings. The 
faculty raters had had practice in observing 
and rating individuals since, as student ad- 
visers, they had to make annual character 
ratings of their advisees for the College's 
cumulative records. It was hoped that a 
substantially more accurate picture of each 
subject was obtained by averaging the rat- 
ings of the four faculty raters used for each 
subject. This procedure was employed to 
level off the biases of the individual faculty 
raters. According to Nunnally [6], using 
multiple raters “improves the reliability in 
much the same way that increasing the num- 
ber of items improves the reliability of a 
test.” 

Since the data from both the ratings and 
the inventory results were in a qualitative 
form, the following procedure was used to 
provide for the systematic quantification of 
data. Values of one to seven were ascribed 
to the seven levels of appraisal yielded by 


TABLE 1 


Correlations of the Washburne S-A Inventory 

with Self Ratings and Faculty Ratings Used as 

Validity Criteria Based on 42 Male and 18 

Female College Freshmen Who Were Rated by 
These Criteria 


Self-Rating Faculty Rating 
r r 
Washburne 0.46 0.44 
TABLE 2 


Number of Problems Recorded on the Mooney 
Check List by Students in the Various Washburne 
Adjustment Classifications 


Number Mean Number of 
Washburne of Problems Checked . 
Classification Students on Mooney List 
Maladjusted 2 38 
Borderline 11 27.7 
Low Normal 16 19.6 
Normal ` 20 14.8 
Well-adjusted 11 11 
Superior 0 0 
Excellent 0 0 
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the inventory in this manner: Maladjusted 
—1, borderline—2; low normal—3; normal— 
4; well-adjusted—5; superior—6; and ex- 
cellent—7. It was assumed that the levels 
of appraisal represented a continuous ser- 
ies. These quantitative values for each 
trait were totaled and divided by seven to 
determine the over-all rating for each sub- 
ject. This seemed an acceptable practice 
since Washburne [7] says that the total 
score is “designed to give a measure of ad- 
justment in all traits combined. In the 
total social-adjustment score, strength in 
one trait may compensate for weakness in 
another, as is also the case in actual social 
situations.” 


Results 


The correlations between the Washburne 
Social Adjustment Inventory, the student 
self-ratings, and the faculty adviser ratings 
are indicated in TABLE 1. Using the Pear- 
son r, the validity coefficients are 0.46 for 
the student self-ratings, 0.44 for the faculty 
ratings, and are significant beyond the 0.01 
level of confidence. 

The number of problems checked on the 
Mooney Problem Check List by students in 
the various adjustment levels as determined 
by their scores on the Washburne tended to 
show a relationship with their specific 
classifications and the number of problems 
checked. TABLE 2 shows these data. 

It might be noted here that only four of 
the eleven areas on the Mooney List were 
used in tabulating the problems of the sub- 
jects in the study. This selection was made 
because these four areas—Social-Psychologi- 
cal Relations, Adjustment to School, Per- 
sonal-Psychological Relations, and The Fu- 
ture: Vocational and Educational—most 
closely approximated the Social Alienation, 
Happiness, and Purpose areas of the Wash- 
burne. As can be seen from the table, the 
more serious the designation of maladjust- 
ment, the greater the number of problems 
which were checked on the Mooney List by 
the student. Such an Occurrence would 
seem to imply a fair substantiation of the 
Washburne Inventory’s adjustment classifi- 
cation value. 
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TABLE 3 


Participation in Co-curricular Activities by 
Students in the Various Washburne 
Adjustment Classifications 


Washburne Number of Mean Number of 

Classification Students Activities 
Maladjusted 2 0.5 
Borderline 11 1,09 
Low Normal 16 1.18 
Normal 20 1,25 
Well-adjusted 11 1.5 
Superior 0 0 
Excellent 0 0 


Similar phenomena occurred in checking 
the participation of the subjects of the study 
in co-curricular activities and the number of 
counseling sessions each subject needed to 
work out his or her adjustive problems. 

A logical objection to the presentation of 
TABLE 3 as corroborative data for the veri- 
fication of the Washburne’s social adjust- 
ment diagnostic value might be that other 
factors besides social maladjustment could 
prevent a co-curricular activity schedule. 
This would not seem to be too strong an 
objection since all of the subjects in the 
study were full-time day students who were 
given both the opportunity and strong en- 
couragement to select at least one activity 
as an adjunct to their educational programs. 

The results of the inyestigation as to the 
number of visits the subjects made to the 
college counselor for the purpose of seeking 
assistance in adjustment problems are pre- 
sented in TABLE 4. 


TABLE 4 


Number of Counseling Sessions for Students in 
the Various Washburne Adjustment 


Classifications 
sss eee 


Washburne Number of Mean Number of 

Classification Students Conferences 
Maladjusted 2 2.5 
Borderline 11 2.1 

Low Normal 16 157A 
Normal 20 1.30 
Well-adjusted 11 1,18 
Superior 0 0 
Excellent 0 0 
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Here again, as in Tastes 2 and 3, the 
same relational pattern between the data 
and the Washburne is detected. The in- 
formation in TABLE 4 is based only on the 
counseling sought from the College’s Coun- 
seling Department. It does not include the 
number of conferences which the subjects 
in the study might have had with the vari- 
ous deans or faculty advisers, since these 
data were not available. However, from the 
references made by the subjects to other 
college personnel from whom they had 
sought assistance, it might be valid to sur- 
mise that the figures quoted above would 
be even larger in the same weighted pat 
tern as they appear in TABLE 4. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The correlations obtained in this study 
need to be interpreted in view of the fact 
that the wording of the traits of adjustment 
and the definitions of types of adjustment 
used in the rating forms were those pro- 
posed by Washburne. It was felt that in 
setting up the rating forms as criteria for 
comparative study, Washburne’s own inven- 
tory definitions of traits to be rated should 
be used. This procedure was to act as a 
bridge for comparison between the two 
types of measuring instruments. ‘There 
was also the added assurance that approxi- 
mately the same adjustment areas were be- 
ing checked. However, such a procedure 
may not have conveyed to the raters all 
that the traits were supposed to denote. 
This might be especially true since the in- 
ventory’s manual had not given any experi- 
mental or empirical definitions of these 
traits, but offered only the broad definitions 
which were used in this study. 

Despite these conditions, the faculty and 
self-ratings of the students seemed to be 
efficiently carried out and the validity co- 
efficients, while moderate, are highly signifi- 
cant. 

The other tabular data dealing with the 
problems checked on the Mooney List, the 
participation in co-curricular activities, and 
the number of counseling sessions in which 
the subjects were involved also have signifi- 
cance. In all three instances the high or 
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low presence of these factors relates fairly 
well with the adjustive levels designated for 
the subjects by the Washburne S-A Inven- 
tory. 

Ta view of the data cited above, it would 
seem logical to conclude that the Wash- 
burne Social Adjustment Inventory does, in 
fact, measure the social-emotional adjust- 
ment of college freshmen to the degree that 
it may aid the counselor as a fairly effec- 
tive instrument for the identification of po- 
tentially socially and emotionally malad- 
justed college students, 


Summary 


This study sought to examine the validity 
of the Washburne Social Adjustment Inven- 
tory as an instrument for the identification 
of the degree of social adjustment in a 
group of 60 college freshmen. The criteria 
to which the inventory was to be compared 
were faculty adviser ratings of students and 
student self-ratings. Additional evaluative 
criteria such as the subjects’ problems as de- 
termined on the Mooney Check List, their 
Participation in co-curricular activities, and 
counseling conferences were also used to 
determine the diagnostic value of the inven- 
tory. In an attempt to obtain valid ratings, 
extensive oral and printed instructions were 
given to the raters, The faculty raters were 
carefully selected. Rating procedures were 
developed along the Suggestions offered by 


soe . x 
nitions were used as bases for the items on 5 
the rating forms. 
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Fellowships, Scholarships, and Assistantships for _ 


Guidance and Personnel Graduate Training 


1962-1963 
CARL McDANIELS 


His 1s the sixth in a series of annual ar- 
OF ict reporting on fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and assistantships available to stu- 
dents in guidance and personnel graduate 
training. George D. Changaris, formerly 
Administrative Assistant at APGA, was the 
author of the first three articles, The pres- 
ent author has written the last three articles. 
The first article appeared in the January, 
1957, issue of the Journal and included a 
table of requirements for admission to guid- 
ance and personnel graduate training. This 
has not been repeated in later articles. 

The data were collected by sending ques- 
tionnaires to the 269 institutions listed in 
“Preparation Programs and Course Offer- 
ings in School and College Personnel Work 
1959-60,” published by the U. S. Office of 
Education and additional listings. Two 
hundred and twenty-eight institutions re- 
turned questionnaires for a 85 per cent re- 
turn; 139 offered financial assistance and are 
included in this report, It may be of inter- 
est to note that a comparison of tuitions at 
46 institutions represented in the current 
survey and the survey of the 1961-1962 aca- 
demic year indicate an over-all increase of 
approximately 29 per cent. A similar com- 
parison was made of institutions relating to 
the specific number of scholarships, assist- 
antships, and fellowships available in the 
present survey and the survey of the 1961- 
1962 academic year. It was found that in 
this comparison, scholarships went from 
161 in 1961-1962 to 182 in 1962-1963; fel- 
lowships from 181 in 1961-1962 to 271 in 
1962-1963; and assistantships from 372 in 
1961-1962 to 573 in 1962-1963. 


Cart McDanrets is Assistant Director for Pro- 
fessional Relations of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. The author is grateful to 
Miss Gulie Smith for her contribution toward the 
completion of this article. 


January, 1962 


The entries for each of the institutions 
present information on the following 
points: 

1. Name and address of institution. 

2. Application for admission to graduate 
study. The name of the official or person 
to whom application for admission is made 
appears first and in some instances is the 
same person who receives applications for 
financial assistance. Deadline for applica- 
tions for admission follows name of official. 

8. Tuition. Tuition figures are given for 
the academic year unless otherwise noted. 
In some instances, tuition is given for the 
quarter when applicable or for a semester 
hour, unit, or credit. Nonresident charges 
are noted where this information has been 
provided. 

4. Fellowships (abbreviated as “Fel- 
lows”). When a definite number is not 
stated, the reported institution has either 
omitted this information or stated that a 
“variable” number were available. Amount 
of stipend is stated as a definite amount or 
reported as a range including the lowest 
and highest amounts. Whether or not tui- 
tion and fees are exempt is noted in each 
entry when the institution so reported. If 
the graduate student is required to work 
as a condition of receiving an award, this is 
stated in hours per week. The official or 
person to whom an applicant should write 
for information about an award appears 
with the deadline date for receiving appli- 
cations, if supplied. Some schools stated 
that there was no definite deadline; others 
did not respond to this question. Awards 
are available for first-year students unless 
otherwise stated. 

5. Scholarships (abbreviated as ‘“Schol- 
ars”), Same as 4 above. 

6. Assistantships (abbreviated as “As- 
sists”). Same as 4 above. 
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7, Part-time work. Only nonavailability 
of part-time work on campus is noted. | 

8. Degrees. When furnished, the specific 
areas of concentration are given for the 
Master of Arts, Science, or Education 
(“Master's”) and for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion or Doctor of Philosophy (‘“Doctor- 
ate”). If no areas or fields were reported, 
only the degrees offered as included. 


Reprints of this article are available at 25¢ 
per copy. Address orders to the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 1605 


New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 
9, D. C. 


A & M COLLEGE or TEXAS, College Station. Apply 
for Admis: Dir Admis; fall term Aug 15; spring term 
Jan 1. Tuition: - res $50 sem; nonres $200 sem. 
Assists: 3, $1,575 (9 mo), tuition & fees not exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Paul R. Hensarling, Dept 
Educ & Psych, Mar 1. Masters: Pub Sch Couns, 
ADAMs STATE CottrcE, Alamosa, Colo. Apply for 
Admis: Vernon Hungate, Dean, Div Grad itudies; 
Mar 1. Tuition: tes $35/qtr; nonres $80/qtr. 
Assists: 1, $1,250, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk */, time; apply Dean Hungate, Mar 1, Masters: 
Guid & Couns, 
ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY or, Coll of Education, 
University. Apply for Admis: ‘Dr. Eric Rodgers, 
Grad Sch, Dr, Ralph M. Roberts, Chmn, Couns & 
Guid, 6 wks before Opens. Tuition: res $272.50; 
nonres $622.50. Fellows: 80, $1,400-2,625, tuition 
not exempt, nonres fees exempt, wrk 3-6 tchng hrs; 
apply Dean Grad Sch. Scholars; 25, $1,000, tuition 
not exempt, nonres fees exempt, wrk, non-service; 
apply Dean Grad Sch. Assists: 4-6, $1,000_2,150, 
tuition not exempt, nonres fees exem] 
time; apply Chmn Couns & Guid, Coll Educ, Mar J. 
ae Educ Psych & Guid. Masters: Couns & 
uid. 
ALFRED Untversiry, Alfred, N, Y, Appi 
Dir Admis, May 15. Tuition: $1,200, Assists: 2, 
$1,200, tuition & fees not exempt, 
apply Dr. William L, Pulos, 
Scholars: 2, 


ane to 15 hrs/wk; apply Dean Joseph Seidlin, Grad 


May 15. Masters: P; ch (Sch P: 
(Sch Coun sych (Sch Psychol), Educ 
ALLEGHENY Correce, Meadville, Pa, Apply for 


Admis: Dr. William R. Sincock, Chmn, Dept Educ; 


fall term Jun 1; sprin; term Dec 1. Tuition: h: 
Fellows, chatin Asht avail limi is, stadt N 


write Dr, Sincock, Mar 1. Masters: 
& Guid; Second Sch Couns & Guid. 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS CoLLEcE, Boone, N. C. 


„Cratis Williams, Dean Grad Sch, 
Tuition: res $275.95. nonres $530.25. 
F i ee 00, Heres tuition exempt, no 
ees, wr] rs/wk; apply Dean Williams, 

15, Masters: Guid & Coues 4 ieee 
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ARIZONA State University, Tempe. Apply for 
AAS Dean, Grad Coll; fall term Jun 15; spring 
term Oct 31. Tuition: res $207; nonres $807. 
Assists: 4, $2,000, $600 tuition exempt, wrk 1/, 
time; apply Dr. J. J. Jelinek, Coll Educ, Mar 15, 
Doctorate: Couns Educ, Guid Admin, Coll Stu 
Pers, Couns Psych. Masters: Elem Sch Couns, 
Second Sch Couns. 


RIZONA, UNIvERsITY OF, College of Education, Tuc- 
ot Apply for Admis: Dein Grad Coll; fall term 
Feb 1. Assists: 6, $1,200, tuition & fees exempt, 
wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Dean, Grad Coll, Feb 1, 
Doctorate & Masters: Guid & Couns. Masters: Stu 
Pers Wrk High Educ. 


ARKANSAS, UNIVERSITY oF, Fayetteville. 
Admis: Dr. C, A. Cole, Prof Educ, Couns Serv, mo 
before open term. Tuition: res $200; nonres $470. 
Assists: 2, $1,000, out-of-state tuition waived, fees 
not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. C. A. Cole, Apr 1. 
Doctorate & Masters: Couns Educ. 


ATLANTA University, Atlanta, Georgia. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. Paul I. Clifford, Prof Educ; fall term 
Jul 1; spring term Nov 1. Tuition: $400. Fellows: 
10, $1,000, tuition & fees exempt. Scholars: 5, $500, 
tuition & fees exempt; apply Dr. Clifford, Mar 15. 
Masters: Second Sch Guid & Couns. 


Austin COLLEGE, Sherman, Tex. Apply for Admis: 
Dr. Garmon Smith, Chmn, Grad Comm; fall term 
Mar 15; spring term Noy 15. Tuition: $22/sem hr, 
30 sem hrs req. Fellows, Scholars; Assists hand Dir 
Stu Aid, up to */, of tot cost to stu, tuition & fees 
not exempt; apply Mar 15. Masters: Guid & 
Couns—Elem; Guid and Couns—Second, 


BANK Street COLLEGE or EDUCATION, New York, 
N. Y. Apply for Admis: Mrs. Martha Stodt, Secy 
Admis; fall term Jul; spring term Dec. Tuition: 
$1,260 (cal yr). Fellows: 1, $1,400, wrk 12 cr hrs. 
Scholars: 1, */, tuition exempt; apply Mrs. Stodt. 
Masters: Educ—major in Guid. 


Boston University, Boston, Mass. A ply for Admis: 
Dr. Dugald $. Arbuckle, Prof Educ; fall term Aug 1; 
spring term Jan 1. Tuition: $1,150. Fellows, Schol- 
ars, Assists: number varies, stipend avail, tuition & 
fees exempt, wrk varies; a ply Dr. Arbuckle for 
Fellows (guid & couns), Arthur Birdman for Schol- 
ars (Sch Psych), John Gilmore for Assists (Couns 
Psych), John Meyers for Rehab Couns, approx Apr 
1. Doctorate, Cert Advance Grad Study, & Master's: 
Second Sch Couns; Elem Sch Couns; ll Stu Pers; 
Sch Nursing Pers; Foreign Stus Couns; Sch Psych; 
Rehab Couns, 


Bow inc Green STATE University, Bowling Green, 
Qhio. Apply for Admis: Dean Lloyd Helms, Grad 
Sch; fall term Jul 15; spring term Nov 15. Tuition: 
Tes $325; nonres $625. Assists: 2 (possibly more), 
$1,200, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 15 hrs/wk; apply 
Frank C. Arnold, Dir Couns, or Chmn, Dept Educ, 
Mar 15. Masters: Couns & Guid in Second Schs; 
Sch Psychol. 


Apply for 


Rest, Peoria, Il. Apply for Admis: 
Dean Grad Sch; fall term Aug 15; spring term Jan 
l. Tuition: $790, Scholars: 4, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk. Assists: 2, $1,320, tui- 
pon exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 1/, time. Apply 
Dean, Grad Sch, Mar 1. Doctorate: Coop prog 
with Univ Indiana with Major in Guid. Masters: 
Couns; Psychometry; Guid, 
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BRIDGEPORT, UNIversity oF, Bridgeport, Conn. Ap- 
ply for admis: Dean Arthur Trippensee, Coll Educ; 
all term May l; spring term Jan 1. Tuition: 
$25/sem hr Assists: $600-750, 30-39 sem hr tuition 
& fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Donald 
Kern, Dean Admis, May 1. Masters: Res Hall 
Couns, 


BricHAM Younc University, Provo, Utah. Apply 
for Admis: Dean Wesley P. Lloyd, Grad Sch, D- 
ASB; fall term Aug J; spring term Dec 1, Tuition: 
$260. Fellows: number varies, $1,700, tuition & fees 
exempt, wrk 10-16 sem hrs. Scholars: number 
varies, $1,800, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 10-16 sem 
hrs. Assists: 6, $750-2,000, tuition & fees not ex- 
empt, wrk less than 12 sem hrs, Apply Grad 
Scholars Comm, D-208 ASB, for Fellows & Scholars, 
Mar 15. Apply specific dept for Assists, Mar 15. 
Doctorate & Masters: Couns & Guid, Educ Psych. 
Masters: Sch Psych, Spec Educ. 


Bryn Mawr Cottece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Apply for 
} Admis: Dr. Rachel D. Cox for details; Dean Bliss 
for applications; fall term Sep; spring term Jan. 
Tuition: $1,000. Fellows; 1, $2,300, tuition & fees 
not exempt, wrk 30 sem hrs/yr. Scholars: 2, $1,600, 
2, $1,000, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 30 sem 
hrs/yr. Assists: 3, $1,750, tuition & fees exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs, */, grad study load (15 sems hrs). Apply 
Dean Bliss, Grad Sch, for Fellows & Scholars. Appl 
Dr. Rachel D. Cox, Chmn, Dept Educ & Child Devel, 
Mar 1. Doctorate & Masters: Child Devel (Adv); 
Couns Tech, Adv Clin Eval; Educ Sociol; specializa- 
tion in Elem Sch Couns. 


BurraLo, UNiversIty oF, Buffalo, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: R. N. Rossberg, Educ; W, L. Barnette, Jr., 
Psych; fall term ue l; spring term Jan 1. Tuition: 
$1,000 ubie to change). Fellows (Rehab Couns): 
20, $1,81 000, tuition exempt, fees not exempt. 
Scholars: limited number, $500-1,000, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt. Assists: 4, $1,700-2,000, 
part tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk. 
Apply Dr. R. N. Rossberg, Educ, for Fellows; Dr. 

+ L. Barnette, Jr., Psych, for Scholars; Dr. Mar- 
celine Jaques for Rehab Couns; Apr 15. Doctorate: 
Couns Psych, Couns & Guid. Masters: Second Sch 
Couns; Rehab Couns; Coll Stu Pers Wrk. 


Burter Uniyersiry, Indianapolis, Ind. Apply for 
Admis: Dean J. Hartt Walsh; fall term May 1; 
uk term Oct 1. Tuition: $750. Assists: 2, 
$1,000, tuition exempt, wrk 2/, time; apply Dean 
Walsh, May 1. Masters: Guidance & other areas. 


CALIFORNIA, University or, Berkeley. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Div; fall term Jul 17; spring 
term Dec 15. Tuition: res $60/sem incidental fee; 
nonres $250/sem plus $60 incidental fee. Stus can 
apate for all Univ Fellows & Scholars grants; 
By ly Dean, Grad Sch, Jan 15. Assists: 4, approx 
$2,000, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk */, time, 
apply Div Couns Psych or Div Educ, anytime. 

octorate & Masters: Couns Psych, Stu Pers Admin. 


CALIFORNIA, University oF, Los Angeles. Apply for 
Admis; Howard E, Wilson, Dean, Sch Educ; fall 
term Aug 1; spring term Dec 1, Tuition: res $136; 
nonres $636. Fellows: 2, $500, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt. Scholars: 1, $500, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt. Assists: 4, $2,250, tuition & fees not 
exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dean Wilson, Feb 1. 
Doctorate & Masters: Measmt & Stat, Differential 
Educ, Pupil Pers Servs. 
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CenTraL Micuican University, Mount Pleasant, 
Apply for Admis; Dean George Nelson, Grad Sch; 
fall term Sep 1; spring term Jan 1. Tuition: res 
$114/sem; nonres $235.50/sem. Assists: 2, $1,200 
& $1,550/yr, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 15-20 
hrs/wk; apply Dr. Daniel J. Sorrells, Dean, Stu Pers 
Servs, Apr 15. Masters: Couns & Guid Educ, 


CENTRAL Missourt STATE COLLEGE, Warrensburg. 
Apply for Admis: Dr. Reid Hemphill, Dir, Gra 
Div; enrollment day. Tuition: $50/qtr. Assists? 
5, stipend varies, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 
varies; apply D. W. Tieszen, Dean Instr, Masters: 
Guid & Couns (Second); Elem Sch Couns, 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, Ellensburg, 
Apply for Admis: Dr. Roy Ruebel, Dean Grad 
Studies; Feb 1. Tuition: res $222; nonres $352. 
Assists: 8, $1,350-2,250, tuition & fees not exempt, 
wrk 2-4 hrs/day. Masters: Sch Couns, Sch Psych. 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE, Orange, Calif, Apply for Admis: 
Dr. Bruce Browning, Dir Grad Div; fall term ul 
15; spring term Nov 15. Tuition: $25/sem cr hr. 
Scholars: 2, $400, tuition & fees not exempt. Assists: 
2, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Dr. 
Wilfred Landrus, Head, Dept Educ. Masters: Pup 
Pers Serv; Couns; Psychometry. 

Apply for 


Cnicaco, University oF, Chicago, Il. 

Admis: R. W. Strowig or H. G. Richey, Dept Educ; 
before fall term. Tuition: $1,050. Fellows, Schol- 
ars, Assists: number varies in amounts from part 
tuition on up, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk up to 
25 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Strowig or Dr. Richey, Feb 15. 
Doctorate: Couns, Stu Pers Admin, Couns Educ. 
Masters: Tchr-Couns. 


Cincinnati, Universrry oF, Cincinnati, Ohio. Apply 
for Admis: Carter V. Good, Dean, Coll Educ; fall 
term Sep 15; spring term Jan 15. Tuition: city 
res $15/cr hr; nonres $20/cr hr. Fellows: number, 
a wrk vary, tuition exempt, fees not exempt. 
Scholars: number varies, no stipend, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, wrk 8 hrs/wk. Assists: num- 
ber, stipend vary, wrk 8-12 hrs/wk, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt. Apply Dean Good, Mar 1. 
Doctorate & Masters: Pers Serv & Couns, 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL, Harper Hall, Clare- 
mont, Calif. Apply for Admis: Admis Secy; fall 
term Mar 1; spring term Dec 1, Tuition: $800/yr. 
Fellows: 4-6, $800-1,800, tuition not exempt, no 
fees. Assists: 4, $800-1,800, tuition not exempt, no 
fees, wrk 10 hrs/wk. Apply Admis Secy, Mar 1. 
Doctorate & Masters: Psych, Psych Found of Educ, 
Coll Pers. 

CoucaTe Universiry, Hamilton, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. Raymond O. Rockwood, Dir, Grad 
Studies; Apr 1962. Men only. Tuition: $46/sem 
3-10, $1,300 (single), $1,400 


hr. Preceptors: , 
(married); tuition & fees exempt, wrk */, time. 
Scholars: 3-4, 2/:4/. tuition, tuition & fees not 
exempt; for fellows, uel ENAR LaCava, Dir, 
Precep Stu, for scholars, ap ly Dr. George E. 
Schlesser, Chmn, Dept Educ, Apr. Masters: Coll 
‘Admin, Second Sch Couns & Guid. 

Fort Collins. Apply 


LORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Pi Admis: G. F. Quiller, Act Head, Psych & Educ. 
Assists: 1, $1,400, tuition & fees exempt, wrk */. 
time; apply Dean, Grad Sch. Masters: Psych, Guid 
& Couns. 


CONNECTICUT, UNIVERSITY OF, 
Admis: Dr. Edward A. Wicas, 


Storrs. Apply for 
Asst Prof, Couns 
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Educ; fall term Sep 1, spring term Jan. 15. _Tui- 

tion: $150. ese 5. $2,040 (9 mos), tuition & 

fees not exempt, wrk 1/, time; apply Dr. F. Robert 

Paulsen, Dean, Sch Educ, May 1. Doctorate: Educ 
Couns, Guid & Pers). Masters: Educ (Couns, 
uid & Pers); Psych Examiner. 


Cornet University, Stone Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. Ap- 

ly for Admis: Dr. A. Gordon Nelson, Sch Educ; 
SA term Jun l; spring term Dec 1, Fellows: sev- 
eral, stipend varies, tuition exempt, fees not exempt. 
Scholars: several, stipend varies, tuition & fees not 
exempt. Assists: several, stipend varies, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; Fellows, 
apply Dean, Grad Sch; Scholars, apply Finan Aids 
on Assists, apply Dr. Nelson; Feb 9. Doctorate & 
Masters: Second Sch Guid; Stu Pers Admin High 
Educ; Doctorate: Couns Psych. 


DELAWARE, UNIVERSITY OF, Newark, Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Sch Grad Studies; fall term Aug 15; 
spring term Jan 1. Tuition: res $13.00/sem hr: 
nonres $26.00/sem hr. Fellows; 10, $1,600_2,000, 
tuition & fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Chmn, 
Dept Psych, or Mr. J. E. Robinson, Dir Housing, 
Apr 1. Assists: 10, $1,600-2,000, tuition & fees 
exempt; apply same as Fellows, Apr 1. Masters: 
Psych; Educ (major in guid). 

Denver, University or, Denver, Colo, Apply for 
Admis: Grad Coll; spring term Feb 1. Tuition: 
$900. Fellows: 2, $2,500, $300 of tuition exempt, 
no fees, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. H. T. Martin; 
Dir, Couns, Mar 1. Assists: 10, $1,200, $300 of 
tuition exempt, no fees, wrk 15 hrs/wk; apply Dr. 
M. Eunice Hilton, Prof Educ, Mar 1. Doctorate & 
Masters: Couns & Guid; Stu Pers Serv (Coll). Doc- 
torate: Couns Psych. 

DEPAUL UNIVERSITY, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. LeRoy A. Wauck, Dept Psych; 
Tuition: $70/3 hr course. Assists: 
tuition exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk. 
Clinical; Indus-Pers. 

Derrorr, Untversrry or, Detroit, Mich. 
Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; fall term Aug 
term Jan 17. Tuition: res $25/cr; nonres 
Fellows: 3, $1,600, tuition & fees 
hrs/wk; apply Dean, Grad Sch, 
Guid & Couns, 

Dure University, Durham, N. C. Appl or Admis: 
Educ, Grad Sch, Arts & Sciences; f yu Aug 1; 
sprin; term Jan 1. $487.50/sem. Assists: 


Tuition: 
2, $2,000, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs/wk; 
Bur Test & Guid, Feb 15. 


apply Dr, Henry Weitz, 
Couns Psych. Masters: Guid & Couns, 


lactorate: 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 ply for 
Jul 31; spring 


Admis: Dean Grad Sch; fall term 
ee BL Tuition: Pue Assists: 4, $1,500, 
ees exempt, wrk 20 h: k; ly Dean, 
Grad Sch, Mar 1, asters: Guia beer 7 
Easr CAROLINA COLLEGE, Greenville, N. C. 
for Admis: Dr. John Horne, Registrar; 
Tuition: hanes $402. Scholars: few 
r undergrad; apply Dr. James 
Tucker, Dean Stu Affairs, anytime. £ 
(major in guid), Sain ig 


EASTERN ILLINOIS Untverstry, Charleston, 4 

Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; fall term Aug 1. Peinder 
Tes $210; nonres $379. Assists: 12, $120/mo, tuition 
& fees not exempt, wrk 1/; time; apply Dean Stus, 
30 days before term. Masters: Sch Guid. ii 


A for Admis: 
all term May 1. 
2, $1,500, 
Masters: Sch; 


ope for 
; spring 
Ba 
exempt, wrk 18 
Mar 1. Masters: 
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EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Bi 
Apply for Admis: Dr. William A. Garrison, He 
Psych & Guid Dept; fall term Jun 1; ring 
Feb 1. Tuition: res $279.75; nonres $479.25. Asi 
1, $1,200, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk | 
hrs/wk; apply Dr. Garrison, May 15. Maste 
Guid & Couns, § 


East Texas STATE COLLEGE, Commerce, 
Admis: Dr. William E. Truax, Jr, Dean Stu Pe 
Serv & Dir Couns Trng; fall term Aug 29; s 
term Jan l. Tuition: res $76/sem; nonres $29 
sem. < Assists: number varies, $150/mo, tuition 
fees not exempt; apply Dr. Truax, Apr 1. Masi 

Sch Couns; Pers Mgmt; Coll Pers Wrk. $ 


FLORIDA Stare University, Tallahassee, or 
Admis: H. F. Cottingham, Head, Guid & Couns 
fall term Aug 15; spring term Jan 2. Tuition: rë 
$226; monres $350. Fellows: number varies; 
$1,800, tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; appl l, 
Grad Sch. Assists: 3 or more, $1,800, tuition & fe 
exempt, wrk 1/, time (10 hrs/wk) or 1/, time 
hrs/wk); apply Dr. Cottingham, dates same as above, 
Doctorate: Clin Psych; Guid & Couns, Stu Pem 
Admin High Educ. “Masters: Couns Psych, Guid 
Couns, Stu Pers Admin High Educ. ? 


FLormA, Universiry of, Gainesville. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. R. O. Stripling, Head, Pers Servs Dept, 
Coll Educ; fall term Aug 1; sı ring term Dec |, 
Tuition: $226. Fellows & Scholars number varies, 
$1,350-1,800, out-of-state tuition exem: t, fees not 
exempt. Assists: number varies, $1,700-2,600, outs 
of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12-187 
hrs/wk. Post-Doctoral Assists: number varies, © 
$6,000, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt: 
Apply Dr. Stripling, Feb 15. Doctorate & Masters: 
Guid & Pers Servs, : 


Fort Hays Kansas STATE Cottecr, Hays, Kansa 
Apply for Admis: Dr. Ralph Coder, Dean, Gradi 
Div, Tuition: res $77/sem; nonres $117/sem, 
Fellows: 2, $500, no tuition & fees, wrk 10 hrs/wk. 
Assists: 1, $1,800, no tuition & fees, wrk 10 hrs/wk: 1] 
Apply Dr. Calvin Harbin, Chmn, Div, Educ & Psych 
asters: Guid & Couns; Spec in Guid & Couns. 


Forr VALLEY STATE COLLEGE, Fort Valley, Ga. A 
for Admis: Mr. Houser A, Miller, Registrar. 
tion: res g Assists: 10, 
15 hrs/wk. Apply Dr, W. J. Lyda, Actin 
Assists, Sep 1. Masters: Guid Couns. 


GEORGIA SourHERN COLLEGE, Statesboro. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Paul Carroll. Tuition: wee 180, 


nonres $480. Write to Dean Carroll for further info. 
Masters: Couns Educ. fl 


Apply fo 


Apply 


n 


Chmn, 


e Tuition: res $65/qtr, non: 
e Assists: number varies, $1,500, tuis 
pen exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply 
Studies, Coll Educ, a 


Gui (Second). 
Masters: Guid & Couns (Elem). f Couns seen 


fall term Sep 1; 
sem hr, Assists: 


tion & fees part exempt; apply Dr. Duke, same dates 
as above. Masters: M.A. be MLE. in Guid. 


HaARtForp, Unrversrry oF, Hartfo Conn. 4 
for Admis: Dr, Robert PR; Hopes Chmn, 
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Guid, Sch Educ; Mar 1. Tuition: $25/sem hr. 
Assists: 1, $1,000, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Irving Starr, Dean, 
Educ, Mar 1. Masters: Guid & Pers Serv; Psych 
Serv; Spec Educ, 

Hawan, Universrry or, Honolulu. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. Robert Hiatt, Dean, Grad Sch; fall 
term ; spring term Jan l. Tuition: $190. 
Assists: 5, $2,040, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Bruce White, Dean Fac- 
ulty, Mar 15. Masters: Couns (Sch); Couns Psych; 
Stu Pers Wrk (Coll). 

Horstra Cotiece, Hempstead, L. I, N. Y. Apply 
for Admis: Admis Office. Tuition: $35/sem hr. 
Scholars: 2, full tuition for 30 sem hrs; apply Dr. 
E. B. Duryea, Dir, Grad Stu. Masters: Guid; Sch 
Psych. 

Ivano, Untyerstry oF, Moscow. Apply for Admis: 
Dr. Eugene Giles, Dept Psych. Tuition: no tuition; 
nonres fees $135. Fellows: 3, $2,000, fees not ex- 


ġà empt, wrk 6 tchng hrs; apply Dr. W. H. Boyer, 


Head, Psych Dept. Doctorate: Guid (Couns 
Admin), 
ILLinoIs STATE NorMAL University, Normal. Apply 
for Admis: Dr. Frank Philpot, Head, Dept Educ & 
Psych; fall term Aug 1; spring term Jan 1. Tuition: 
res $185; nonres $355. Assists: 4, $120/mo, tuition 
& fees not exempt, wrk approx 15 hrs/wk; apply 
Dept Educ & Psych, Dean, Grad Sch, Mar I. 
Masters: Guid; Sch Psych-Couns. 


ILLinors, Universiry OF, Urbana. Apply for Admis: 
F. H. Finch, Coord Grad Study in Educ. Tuition: 
res $170; nonres $520. Fellows: number varies, 
$1,500, tuition & fees exempt. Scholars: number 
varies, no stipend, tuition & fees exempt. Assists: 
number varies, $2,000-3,000, tuition & fees exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Finch, Feb 15. Doctorate 
& Masters: various areas of study. 


INDIANA STATE CoLLEGE, Graduate School, Indiana, 
Pa. Apply for Admis: Dr. I. L. Stright, Dean Grad 
Studies; fall term ae 31; spring term Jan 15. Tui- 
tion: $15/sem hr. Scholars: limited number, sti- 
prad varies, tuition & fees not exempt; apply Dr. 
stright, Jun 1. Assists: limited, stipend varies, tui- 
tion & fees not exempt; wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. 
Stright, Jun 1. Masters: Guid; Guid Couns. 
INDIANA STATE CoLLecE, Terre Haute. Apply for 
Admis: Dr, Elmer J. Clark, Dean, Grad Studies; fall 
term Aug l; sung ieri Jan 1. Tuition: $208/ 
H Fellows: 1, $3,000, nonres tuition exempt, wrk 

Classes, Assists: 8, $1,500, nonres tuition exempt, 
wrk 15 hrs; apply Dr. Clark, Mar 1. Doctorate & 
Masters: Guid! E Cott 


Joun CARROLL University, Cleveland, Ohio. Apply 
for. Admis: Dr. H. Charles, Dept Educ, Tuition: 
$750. Assists: 2, $1,800, tuition exempt, wrk 20-25 
hrs/wk; apply Dr. Charles. Masters: Couns & Guid. 
KANSAS State Teacners CoLLece, Emporia. Apply 
for Admis: Dr. Lawrence Boylan, Dean, Grad Sch; 
fall term Aug 1; spring term Jan 1. Tuition: res 
$149; nonres $229. Assists: 1, $100/mo, tuition & 
fees not exempt, wrk 100 hrs/mo, in-state students 
given preference; apply Dr. Boylan, 4 mos prior to 
term. Masters: Couns & Guid. 

Kansas Stare Unrverstry, Manhattan. Apply for 
Admis: sch couns, Dr. H. Leigh Baker; coll couns, 
Dr. William Bevan; fall term Apr 1, spring term 
Apr 1. Tuition: res $104/sem; nonres $154/sem. 
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Psych Assists: 6, $1,800, tuition & fees ‘not exempt, 
wrk !/, time, 9 mos. Educ Assists: 1, $1,815, tuition 
& fees not exempt, wrk */, time, 11 mos; apply Dr. 
Baker, Dr. Bevan, Feb 15. Doctorate: ins & 
Couns Psych. Masters: Couns & Couns Psych, 
Guid & Couns Sery Elem or Second Sch. 


Kent Srare Unrversiry, Kent, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: C. G. Wilbur, Dean, Grad Sch; May 1, 
Tuition: res $70; nonres $100. Assists: 1, $1, 

2,000 (9 mos), tuition & fees exempt, wrk 3-4 hrs/ 
day; apply Dr. Arnold, Couns Trng Cen, May 1, 
Doctorate & Masters: Guid & Couns. j 


Los ANGELES prats DOrEGE TEUN si Deri 
Apply for Admis: Dr. Gary ills, n t 
EENES Pup Pers Serv; fall term Sep 1; etna he 
Feb 1. Tuition: res $94; nonres $255. ‘ehab 
Couns Scholars: 15, $1,800 Oe yr), $2,000 (2nd yr), 
tuition & fees exempt; apply Coord, Rehab Couns 
Prog; fall term Apr 1; spring term Nov 1. Masters: 
Sch Couns; Jr Coll Couns; Rehab Couns; Sch Couns 
(Sch Psych option). 

LovuistaNA STATE UNrversity, Baton Rouge. Apply 
for Admis: Dean Max Goodrich, Gra Sch; 
term Apr 1; spring term Dec 1. Tuition: res $120; 
nonres $170. Assists: 2, $1,285, fees $50/acad yr, 
wrk 12 hrs/wk. Assists: 2, $1,000, fees $50/acad yr, 
wrk 12 hrs/wk; apply Dr. L. L. Fulmer, Head, Dept 
Educ, Apr 1. Doctorate & Masters: Ph.D. Ed.D; 
M.A.; ME. 

LoursviLLe, Unrversrry oF, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Apply for Admis: Dr. Frank H. Stallings, Hea 
Dept Educ; fall term Sep 1. Tuition: city res $585; 


nonres $672. Some possibility of scholarships, 
apply dept in which you major. Masters: Guid. 


Loyota Unrversity, Chicago, lll. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad Sch; fall term Jun 1, Tuition: $87.50/ 
3 hr course. Fellows: 6, $1,800 (ave), tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk. Scholars: 
1, $800, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 
hrs/wk. Assists: 5, $1,400 (ave), tuition exempt 
after Ist sem, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply 
Dean Grad Sch, Apr 1, ‘asters: Couns; Adjust; 
Child & Adoles; Indiv Tstng. 

Marne, UNiversiry OF, Orono. Apoy for Admis: 
Edward N. Brush, Dean, Grad Study; fall term Aug 
l; spring term Jan 1. Tuition: 00 res; nonres 
$800. Fellows & Scholars: Stipend varies, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, wrk */, time or more, 
Assists: no lst yr stu; apply Dr. Brush, fall term 
Aug 1, spring term Jan 1. Masters: Second Sch 
Guid; Elem Sch Guid. 

MANKATO STATE CoLLEcE, Mankato, Minn, Apply 
for Admis: Dr. Edwin Boyne, Chmn, Div Grad Stu; 
ul 1. Tuition: res $5/cr hr; nonres $7.50/cr hr. 
‘Assists: 20, $1,100, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 
approx 1/, time; apply Dr. Boyne, Apr 1. Masters: 
Couns. 

Marguetre University, Milwaukee, Wis. Apply 
for Admis: L. W. Friedrich, SJ, Dean, Grad » 6 
wks before term. Tuition: $22/sem hr. Fellows: 
10, $1,800 p.a., tuition exempt, fees not exempt. 
Scholars: fo, tuition exempt, fees not exempt. 
Assists: 3, $1,600-1,900, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Grad ch, Mar 1. 
Masters: Guid & Couns; Educ Psych; Couns Psych. 


MarsHatt Unrversity, Huntington, W. Va. 4 ply 
for Admis: Dr. A. E. Harris, Dean, Grad i 
fall term Apr 1, spring term Nov 1. Tuition: res 
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$150; nonres $450. Assists: 1, $1,275, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. 
Woodrow Morris, Chmn, “Dept Educ, Feb 1. 
Masters: Sch Couns. 


Maryann, Untversity of, Coll Educ, College Park. 
Apply for Admis: Prof. R. H. Byrne; fall term 

l; spring term Feb 1. Tuition: $12/cr hr. Fellows: 
1, $1,000, tuition & fees exempt; apply Dean, Grad 
Sch, Apr 1. Doctorate: Student Pers Admin, Guid. 
Masters: Couns. Couns Center Assists. Apply Dr. 
T. G. Andrews, Dept Psych; fall term Mar 1, spring 
term Nov 15. Tuition: $120. Apoi 5 assists, 
$2,000, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk. 
Doctorate: Mental Health Psych. Masters: Genl 
Psych. Housing Assists. Tuition: $12 sem hr. 
Apply Dir Housing, Mar 1; 50 assists, $2,000, tui- 
tion & fees exempt. Doctorate: Stu Pers; Guid & 
Couns. Masters: Stu Pers; Guid & Couns; Genl 
Psych. X 


MarywooD COLLEGE, Scranton, Pa. A 
Admis: Sr. M. Michel, IHM, Chmn, Grad 
term Sep 1, spring term Jan 1. 
tion: $25/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $1,500, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, wrk 6 hrs tchng/wk. 
Scholars: 1, no stipend, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt. Assists: 2, $100, tuition & fees not exempt, 
wrk 150 hrs; apply Sr. Michel, fall term Aug 25, 
spring term Jan 1. Masters: Second Sch Guid 
Couns; Clin Couns (Psych). 


Massacuuserts, UNIVERSITY or, Amherst. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Sch, Grad Off; before term be- 
ins. Tuition: res $200; nonres $300. Assists: 4, 
1,800, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply 
ane ee Anthony, Sch Educ, Feb 1. Masters: 
uid, 


Miami, UNtversrry or, Coral Gables, Fla. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Grad Sch; fall term Aug 15, spring 
term Dec\15. Tuition: $35/cr. Fellows: number 
varies, $2,000, tuition may be exempt, no fees, wrk 
12 hrs/wk. Assists: number varies, $1,200, tuition 
may be exempt, no fees, wrk 12-15 hrs/wk. Doc- 
torate & Masters: Guid & Couns. Doctorate: Clin 
Psych; Sch Psych. 


‘Miami UNIVERSITY, Oxford, Ohio. 4 
Dr. H. Bunker Wright, Dean, Grai Sch; fall term 
Mar 1; spring term Oct 1. Tuition: res $200 + 
$150 regis fee; nonres $550 + $150 Tegis fee. Assists: 
ih G Pet couns, vie guid & cous » $2,000, tuition 
empt, fees part exempt, wrk 1 hrs/wk; appl 
Dr. Wright, Mar 1. Dottore & eases Gud È 
Couns. Masters: Pers Couns. 


MICHIGAN STATE UnıversrTY, East Lansing. Appl 
for Admis: C. E. Erickson, Dean, Coll aus BR 
term Aug 15, winter term Dec l; spring term, Mar 
15. Tuition: $22-93/qtr; nonres $52-215/qtr (univ 
employees pay res fee). Fellows: 16, $1,000-3,000, 
tuition & fees exemption varies. Scholars: 
R tuition & rg 

$3,000, Out-of-state tuition & fees 
hrs/wk. Grad Assists: 54, $2,200, 
tion & fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/: 
8, $1,800-3,400, tuition & fees noi 
‘ime. 


ly for 
iv; fall 
Women only. Tui- 


ply for Admis: 


varies from full time to 20 hrs/wk. Appl Dr. Erick- 
son. Doctorate & Masters: Coll Pers War Pastoral 
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‘Couns; Rehab Couns; Sch Couns. Doctorate; 
Couns Psych; Sch Psych; Couns trnr; Tchr Han 
capped or Gifted. Masters: Sch diagnostician, Visit 
ing Tchr, Psychometrician. 


MicuicaN, Untverstry or, Ann Arbor. dey for 
Admis: Dean, Horace H. Rackham Sch Grad 
Studies; fall term Aug 15, spring term Jan 1. Tuk 
tion: res $280; nonres $750. Fellows, Scholars: 
write to Dean, Horace H. Rackham Sch Grad 
Studies, for list. Assists: write to Dean, Sch Edug, 
for list, Feb 1. Doctorate: Elem Sch Guid, Second 
Sch Guid, Stu Pers (Coll). Masters: Basic prog for 
all areas, 


Minnesota, Universtty oF, Minneapolis. A ply for 
Admis: Grad Sch, 316 Johnston Hall; 4 w. Ea 
to open term. Tuition: res $91 /qtr; nonres 220/ 
qtr. Dept Psych., Tchng Assists: approx 15, 
$1,057-2,115, wrk 12-20 hrs. Resrch Assists: approx 
20, $2,115, wrk 20 hrs. Clin Fellows Stu Couns Buri 
4, $2,115, tuition & fees not sae VA Ho 

Couns Psych Trainee: approx 12, $2,677-3,465, tui 
tion & fees not exempt, wrk */, time. OVR Couns 
Trainee: approx 12, $1,800-3,400, tuition & fees 
exempt. Apply Dean, Grad Sch, Feb 15, Doctorate 
and Masters: all fields of Spe Dept Educ Poyet, 
Tchng, Rsrch, & Stu Pers Assists: approx 20, $1, 58- 
2,115, res tuition & fees, wrk */,/, time. Rehab 
Couns Trainee (OFR): 24, $1,800-3,400, tuition & 
fees exempt, no work. VA Hosp Couns Psych 

Trainee: approx 12, $2,667-3,465, tuition & fees not 

exempt, wrk Y% time. Sch Psych Fellows: $1,800, 
tuition & fees not exempt, no wrk. Apply Dean | 
Marcia Edwards, Coll uc, Feb 15. List avail of 

other wrk opportunities. Doctorate & Masters: ; 
Couns Psych; Couns Educ; Coll Stu Pers Wrk; Voc 
Rehab Couns; Sch Psych Serv. 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN 
Apply for Admis: 
Grad Sch, Mar 15. 


CoxtrcE, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Dr. Ralph S. Owings, Dean, 
Tuition: $6/qtr hr. Fellows: 
2, $800, out-of-state tuition & fees exempt, wrk 12 
qtr hrs; apply Dr. Owings, Mar 15. Doctorates 
Admin Pers & Guid. Masters: Sch Couns; Coll 
Couns; Commum Agency Couns. 


Mississirri, Universtty oF, School Education, Uni: 
versity. apei for Admis: R. B. Ellis, Univ 
Registrar; term Aug 15; spring term Jan 5 
Men only. Tuition: res $130/seh nonres $330/sem. 
Fellows: $1,600, tuition not exempt, out-of-state 
fees exempt. Assists: $1,800, tuition not exempt. 
Doctorate: Admin (elem educ & second educ). | 
Masters: Guid & Conus. 


Missouri, UNIVERSITY OF, Columbia. Apply for 
an a Admis & Chmn, Dept Educ, or at 
t Psych; fall term May 1, spring term Nov L 
Tiktion. $215. Fellows: Nine: Karies $1,000- 
1,500, tuition exem: » fees not exempt. Scholars: | 
number varies, $1,000, 
empt. Assists: 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; appl] 
Fellows 


Psych, for Assists, Mar 1, Doc 
torate: Educ—Guid & Couns; Couns Psych; Psych- 
Couns Psych. Masters: Educ—Guid & Couns; Voc 
Rehab Couns; Psych—Child Guid; Psychometry: 


MONTANA STATE CorrecE, Bozeman, Apply for 
ddmis: Dean Leon Johnson; fall term Aug 15i, 
spring term Feb 15. Tuition: tes $108/qtr; nonres 
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$195.50/qtr. Assists: 2, $500, */, tuition exempt, 
wrk 150 hrs/qtr; apply Dean Johnson or Dr. Mil- 
ford Franks, Jul 15. Doctorate & Masters: Educ & 
Psych. 


Montana STATE UNrversity, Missoula. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. Frank Abbott, Dean Grad Sch; fall term 
Aug 15; spring term Jan 30. Tuition: res $84/qtr; 
nonres $176.50 tr. Assists: 1, $1,600, nonres tui- 
tion exempt, $67 fees exempt/qtr, wrk 15 hrs/wk; 
apply Dr. Robert E. Gorman, Dir Couns & Plac 
Serv, Mar 15. Masters: Couns & Guid. 


MunicipaAL UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, Omaha, Nebr. 
Apply for Admis: Dr. B. Gale Oleson, Dir Acad 
Test & Couns, Mar. Tuition: res $15, nonres $22.50. 
Fellows: 1, $1,600, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
we 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Oleson, Mar. Masters: 
uid, 


NevapA, UNIvERsITy oF, Reno. Apply for Admis: 
Dr. Thomas O’Brien, Dean, Grad » May 1. No 
fees, Assists: 1, $1,800, apply Dean Garold Hol- 
stine, Coll Educ, May 1. Masters: Second Educ. 


New Mexico, University or, Albuquerque. Apply 
for Admis: Dean Stuart Northrup; fall term Aug 
15; spring term Jan l. Tuition: res $270; nonres 
$520. Fellows; number varies, up to $1,800, tui- 
tion part exempt. Assists: varies, $1,900, tuition 
part exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dean, Grad Sch, 
rior to Feb 15. Doctorate & Masters: Pup Pers 
TV. 


Nracara UNIversiry, Niagara University, N. Y. 
Apply for Admis: Rev. Kenneth F. Slattery, CM, 
Dean, Grad Sch; fall term. Tuition: $28/sem hr. 
Fellows: 21, rm & bd, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 
12-15 hrs/sem; apply Rev. Michael J. Tumulty, CM. 
Scholars: 1, $110/mo, tuition & fees exempt; apply 
Rey. Walter F. Dirig, CM, Apr 1. Assists: 4, sti- 
Boe tuition & fees exempt, some wrk; apply Rev. 
lattery, Apr. 1. Masters. 


NORTH CAROLINA Stare CoLLece, Raleigh. Apply 
for Admis: Dr. Roy N. Anderson, Dept, Occup 
Infor & Guid; fall term Aug 1; spring term Dec 15. 
Tuition: res $9/sem hr; nonres $32/sem hr. 
Assists: 2, $2,000, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 20 
PENE apply Dr. Anderson. Masters: Guid & 
ers, 


Nortu Dakota, University oF, Grand Forks. Apply 
for Admis: Dean Grad Sch. Tuition: res $120; 
nonres $270. Assists: 7, $1,200-2,100, tuition & fees 
exempt for 5, wrk 1/, time; apply Dr. Paul Munger. 
Dorm Res Couns: 10, $1,800-2,400, tuition & fees 
not exempt; apply Dean Charles Lewis. Doctorate 
& Masters: Couns & Guid, Stu Pers. Doctorate: 
Couns Psych. 


Norra Texas State University, Denton. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. Robert B. Toulouse, Dean, Grad Sch; 
fall term Aug 15; spring term Jan 1. Tuition: res 
$75/sem; nonres $225/sem. Assists: 16, $1,760, tui- 
tion & fees not exempt, wrk 2 classes; apply Dr. 
A. W. Blair, Mar 1. Doctorate: Couns & Pers 
Admin. Masters: Guid. i 


NORTHERN Itinots University, DeKalb. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. C. Norton Coe, Dean, Grad Sch; fall 
term Jun 1, spring term Dec 1. Tuition: res $9/ 
sem hr; nonres $23/sem hr. Assists: 1, $1,620, tui- 
tion & fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. 
George D. Weigel, Act Head, Dept Grad Prog in 
Educ, Jun 1. Masters: Guid & Couns. 
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NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA, Natchi- 

toches. Apply for Admis: Dr. Leo T. Allbritten, 

Dean, Grad Sch; no deadline. Tuition: res none; 

nonres $350/sem. Assists: 1-2, $600/sem, tuition 

exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 6-12 hrs/wk; apply 
ohn B. Robson, Head, Dept Educ & Psych. 
asters: Guid & Couns. 


NorTHWESTERN UNiversity, Evanston, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Moody Prior, Grad Sch, mo prior to 

i Tuition: $720. Fellows: number varies, 
$1,450, tuition & fees exempt; Scholars: number 
varies, $450, tuition & fees exempt. Assists: 3, 1— 
$1,300, 2—$1,100, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 12 hrs/ 
wk; apply Dean Prior for Fellows & Scholars; apply 
Dr. F W. Miller, Dept, Guid & Pers Wrk, for 
Assists, Feb 22. Doctorate & Masters: Coll Pers 
Wrk; Second Sch Couns. Masters: Elem Sch Couns. 


OCCIDENTAL CoLLEGE, Los Angeles, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Chmn, Dept Psych; fall term May 15; 
spring term Dec 1. Tuition: $900. Scholars: 1, 
$900, tuition not exempt; apply Chmn, Dept Psych, 
Apr 1. Masters: Psych. 


Onto State University, Columbus, Apply for 
Admis: Dir Admis, Grad Board; fall term, Sep 15; 
spring term, Mar 15. Tuition: res $300; nonres 
5. Fellows: 1, $1,775—-2,090, nonres tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, Scholars: 1, $1,775, non- 
$1,200-1,900, nonres tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt. Apply Everett Walters, Dean, Grad Sch, 
for Fellows and Scholars; apply Earl Anderson, 
Chmn, Dept Educ, or Robert Wherry, Chmn, Dept 
Psych, for Assists; Feb 15. Doctorate: Guid; Couns 
Psych; Sch Psych; Remed Educ; Spec Educ; Educ 
Psych. Masters: Guid; Couns Psych; Res Couns, 
Remed Educ; Educ Psych; Sch Psych; Spec Educ. 


Ouro University, Athens. Apply for Admis: Dean, 
Grad Coll; fall term Aug 15; spring term Jan 1, 
Tuition: res $350/yr; nonres §700/ys. Fellows: 4, 

200-3000, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 18 hrs/wk. 
Scholars: number varies, stipend varies, tuition & 
fees exempt. Assists: number varies, $1,800-2,000, 
tuition & fees exempt, wrk 18 hrs/wk. Apply Dean, 
Grad Coll, or George E. Hill, Coll Educ, Guid Trng 
Lab; fall term Feb 1; spring term sent 1. Doctorate: 
Stu Pers—High Educ; Couns—Guid; Second Educ. 
Masters: Stu Pers—Coll; Guid—Second Sch; Guid— 
Elem. Sch. 


OxtaHoma State University, College of Education, 
Stillwater. Apply for Admis: Coll Educ; fall term 
Sep 1; spring term Jan 1. Tuition: res $7/sem hr; 
nonres $18/sem hr. Assists: 4, $2,000, wrk */, time; 
apply Dr. Ware Marsden, Coll Educ, Mar 1. Doc- 
torate: Second Educ—Guid; High Educ—Stu Pers. 
Masters: Stu Pers & Guid; Guid—Elem Educ. 


OreEGoN, Unrversity or, Eugene. Apply for Admis: 
Dr. Miles Romney, Chmn, Dr's Admis Comm; fall 
term Jul. Tuition: $270. Fellows: 5, $2,500, fees 
$102, wrk 15 hrs/wk. Assists: 6, $1,800, fees $102, 
wrk 15 hrs/wk. Apply Dr. Romney, one yr in ad- 
vance. Doctorate: Couns Psych, Masters: Elem 
Sch Couns; Second Sch Couns; Rehab Couns; Coll 


Pers Wrk. 


Paciric, UNtversity oF, Stockton, Calif, Apply for 
Admis: Dean Admis, Jan 1. Tuition: $1,100. 
Scholars: 5-10, $50. Assists: 2-8, $750-1,000, tui- 
tion exempt, part fees exempt, wrk 12 hrs/wk; apply 
Chmn, Dept Educ & Couns Psych, for Scholars, 
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Dean, Sch Educ, for Assists, Mar 15. Doctorate & 
Masters: Guid & Couns Psych. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNtIveRsITy, THE, University 
Park, Pa, “eph for Admis: Robert Tschan, Asst 
Dean, Grad Sch; fall term Aug 1; spring term Feb 
1. Tuition: res $525, nonres $1,050. Fellows: ll, 
$2,000, tuition & fees exempt. Grad Grants-in-Aid: 
40, no stipend, tuition & fees exempt. Assists & 
Grants: number varies, $657-1,125, tuition & fees 
exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk. Apply Fellows Dr. E. Van 
Ormer, Grad Sch; apply Assists, Dr. F. A. Miller, 
Dept. Educ Serv, or Dr. A. Brayfield, Dept Eye 
Serv, Mar 1. Doctorate & Masters: Sch Guid; Coll 
Stu Pers Wrk; Rehab Couns, Doctorate: Couns 
Psych. 


PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY or, Graduate School of 
Education, Philadelphia. Apply for Admis: Dean 
William E. Arnold, Grad Sch Educ; fall term Jul 1; 
Spring term Dec 1. Tuition: $1,400. Scholars: 
Avail full-time stus. Assists: 8, $1,800, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, wrk to 20 hrs/wk; apply 
Vice Dean McMullin for Scholars; apply Dean 
Arnold for Assists, Apr 1. Doctorate: Couns; Dir 
Guid. Masters: Couns; Wrks Adult Blind. School 
of Education & Division of Famil Study. Apply 
for Admis: fall term Jun, Jul. ‘uition: nonres 
$60/cr. Fellows: number varies, $800-1,000, tui- 
tion occasionally exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 
hrs/wk minimum; Fellows apply Dr. Emily H. 
Mudd, Jun. Doctorate: Educ (major in Couns & 
Marriage Couns), 
PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, Los Angeles, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Robert E. Holland, Chmn, Dept Psych; fall 
term Aug 1; spring term Jan 1, Tuition: $27/unit. 
Scholars: 4, 4/5 tuition exempt. Assists: 3, $75/ 
mo, tuition exempt, wrk 15-20 hrs wrk/wk. Appl 
Chmn, Dept Psych. Masters: Couns & Clin; 4 
Psychometry & Psych; Educ Psych, 


PUGET SOUND, UNIVERSITY OF, Tacoma, Wash. Appl; 
for Admis: Dr. Raymond ee Powell; fall term ree 4 


Assists: 1, $1,200-1,800, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 


*/, to 1/5 time; apply Dr. Pow. Feb 1. 4 
Couns & Guid, PP? Pe s panters 
Purbue Universrry, Lafa ette, Ind. Appl 

Admis: Lee E. Isaacson, Dept Educ, DP Coe 


eanas a Pers; John 
ouns Psych; fall term May 15; 

rah yi AA SS ay spring term Nov 15. 

$1,000, tuition exempt, fees exempt except $39/sem. 

Scholars: i fees exempt except 

$39/sem. Assists: 20, $ ), tuition exempt, fees 


hrs/wk. “Apply 


Dean, Grad Sch, Mar 15. Doctorate: Couns; Psych; 
Guid & Couns; Coll Pers. “Masters: Gate uae 
ers, 


QUEENS CoLLEGE, Flushing, N, Y. Apply for Admis: 
Dr. Phyllis C. Wilson, Dept 3 : 25, 
tuition exempt, fees not = Rete prac 
sem, up 
fessional 


ROCHESTER, UNIVERSITY OF, Rochester, N, 

for Admis: Assoc Dean, Grad Studies, Čötisze TD 
Admis OF, Mar 15. Tuition: $49/sem ke 24-33 
hrs/yr. Scholars: 5, tuition exempt. Assists: 10— 
$1,800, 3—$1,200, tuition exempt, wrk up to 15 hrs/ 
wk. Apply Assoc Dean, Grad Studies, Mar 15. 


Doctorate & Masters: Guid & Couns, 
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Rurcers, THe Strate Universiry, Graduate School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Apply for Admis: Dr. Law. 
rence M. Stratton, Asst n, Dept Guid & Educ 
Psych; fall term Aug oe Png term Dec 12. Tui 


tion: $400/yr. Assists: tuition exempt, no 
fees, wrk 15 hrs/wk; a ly Dr. C. Winfield Scott, 
Chmn, Dept Guid & Educ Psych. Doctorate ¢ 


Masters: Guid & Pers, | 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE, Sacramento, Calif, 
Apply for Admis: James A, Saum, Head, Dept Guid 
& Spec Educ; fall term Sep 4; spring term Jan 2%, 
Tuition; res $96; nonres $251. Scholars: » $200, 
Apply Chmn, Comm on Loans, Scholars & Awards, 
for Scholars; apply Head, Dept Psych, or Chmn, 
Div Tchr Educ, for Assists; Apr 15 & Oct 15i 
Masters: Sch Guid, 

Scranton, University or, Scranton, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; fall term Aug; spring aie 
Dec. Tuition: $850. Assists: 2, no stipend, tuition 
& fees exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Dean, Grad 
Sch, Apr 1. Masters: Couns; Sch Psych. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY or, Columbia. Appt 
for Admis: Dean R. H. Wienefeld, Grad Sch; | 
term Sep 1; spring term Jan 15. Tuition: res $150; 
nonres $350. Assists: 4, $900-2,500, tuition & fees 
not exempt, wrk 15-20 hrs/wk; apply Dean William 
W. Sa Sch Educ, Mar 15. Doctorate & Masters: ; 
Psych Servs in Educ emphasis in guid (includes q 
couns), measmt, reading. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY or, Los Angeles, 
Apply for Admis: Elmer E. Wagner, Asst Dean, Sch 
Educ; fall term Mar 1; spring term Aug 1. Tuition: 
$32/unit. gane approx 5, stipend varies, info 
upon req; aj r. Wagner, 6 mos prior to term, 
Doctors i aia: Guid & Couns, z 


i 
SourHERN ILLINOIS Universtry, Carbondale. Apen 
for Admis: Dept High Educ. Tuition: res $184.50; 

nonres $334.50. Fellows 


(Res Hall Couns): 10, $720, 

tuition part exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk. Assists: 10, 

$1,620, tuition part exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply 
Dennis L. Trueblood, Coord, Coll Stu Pers Gra 
Sat Prog, earliest possible. Masters: Coll Stu 
ers, 


SPRINGFIELD CoLLEcE, Sprin; 
Admis: Dir, Grad Schk fal 
term Jan 1. 

$2,467, tuition 
Assists: 


eld, Mass. Apply for 
term Sep 15; spre 
Tuition: $32/sem hr. Fellows: 10, 


Scholars: 


Serv, MF To. Maere Soh 


Bus & Indus; Stu Pers 
Inst Couns; Pastoral Couns, 


Sr. Joun’s Universtry, Jamaica, N. Y. A ply for 
mis: Daniel C. Sullivan, Dir, Grad Div, Sch 
Educ; fall term term Nov. Tuition: 


400 (plus $400 ea de- 
feels not een t, wrk ar 
c , tuition exempt, fees not eX 9 
Assists: number Varies, $1 1,600, tuition 
Sxempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs: apply 


Sullivan, May. Doct, : id & Pers 
Serv: Sah Psych, orate & Masters: Guid 
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Sranroro UNiversity, Stanford, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: H. B. McDaniel, Sch Educ; fall term Jun 1. 
Tuition: $1,250. Scholars: 2, $1,250, tuition & fees 
not exempt, apply Scholars Comm, Feb 1. Reader 
Assists: 1, $375, +/, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wik 6 hrs/wk; apply Dr. McDaniel, Feb 1. Doc- 
torate: Couns Psych. Masters: Couns. 


State COLLEGE OF Iowa, Tue, Cedar Falls. Apply 
for Admis: Dean Instr, Mar 1. Tuition: $138/sem; 
summer $87. Assists: number varies, MA—$1,350, 
Ed.S.—$1,500 (plus summer tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt), tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 10 
hrs/wk; apply Dean Instr, Mar, 1. Masters: Guid 
& Couns. Also Spec in Educ degree: Guid & Couns. 


Starz University or Iowa, Iowa City. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt, Prof, Coll Educ, & 
Dr. John O. Crites, Asst Prof, Dept Psych; fall term 
Sep 4, spring term Jan 15. Tuition: $330; summer 
$100. Educ Fellows: 5, $600, tuition & fees not 
exempt. Educ Scholars: 15, $100-330, tuition & 
fees not exempt. Educ Assists: 5, $1,500—2,500, 
tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 20-30 hrs/wk. 
Apply H. S. DeKock, Act Dean, Mar 1. Psych 
Fellows: 8, $1,800-2,800, tuition & fees not exempt. 
Psych Scholars: 5, $165-330, tuition & fees not ex- 
empt. Psych Assists: 8, $2,000-2,500 (9 mos), tuition 
& fees not exempt, wrk 16-20 hrs/wk. Apply K. W. 
Spence, Head, Dept Psych, Mar 1. Doctorate & 
Masters; Second Sch Couns & Guid; Coll Stu Pers 
Wrk; Rehab Couns. Doctorate: Couns Psych; Voc 
Psych, 

SuL Ross State Cottece, Alpine, Tex. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Prog; fall term Aug 1, spring 
term Dec 1. Tuition: res $176; nonres $476. As- 
sists: $900 or $1,800, tch 3-6 sem hrs; apply Dr. 
Dan Graham, Aug 1. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Apply for 
admis: Dr. W. J. Dipboye, Guid & Couns, Dr. Ww. F. 
Anderson, Sch Psych; Dr. Ellen Fairchild, Stu Dean 
Prog. Tuition: $44/sem hr. Fellows: 1, $1,900, 
tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 9 hrs. Scholars: 
3, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 9 hrs. 
Assists: 4, $1,500-1,600, tuition exempt, fees not 
aaa wrk 9 hrs; Fellows & Scholars apply Grad 
Div, Sch Educ; assists apply Dept Chmn concerned; 
Feb 15. Stu Dean Prog: Eto (Ist yr), $550 (2nd yr) 
(women only), tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 10cr hr/sem; write Dr. Fairchild for info. 
Doctorate & Masters: Guid & Couns; Sch Psych; 
Pup Pers Serv. Masters: Stu Pers Wrk. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLumBiA University, New 
York, N. Y. Apply for Admis: Dir Admis; fall term 
Sep 1; spring term Dec 1. Tuition: $40/sem cr. 
_ Fellows: 30, $500-3,000, tuition & fees not exempt. 
Scholars: 15, $250-2,000, tuition & fees not exempt. 
Assists: 10, $200-2,000, tuition exempt for those 
earning $1,000 or more, fees not exempt, wrk $ 
hrs/wk—"/, time. Apply Chmn, TC Comm, for 
Fellows & Scholars; for Assists apply Prof. Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, Head, Dept Guid & Stu Pers Admin, 
or Prof, Donald E. Super, Prin Advis Couns Psych; 
Prior to Dec 15, Doctorate & Masters: Stu 
Admin in High Educ; Guid in Second Educ; Guid 
in Elem Educ; Couns Psych. 


TENNESSEE, Unrverstry or,’ Knoxville. Apply for 
Admis: L. M. DeRidder, Assoc Prof, Educ Psych, 
‘Coll Educ; no deadline. Tuition: res none; nonres 
$300. Fellows: 5, $2,000 & $1,000, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt. Assists: 8, $1,200 & $1,000, tuition 
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exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12-15 hrs/wk; apply 
Dean, Grad Sch, for Fello ; apply Dr. E. M. Raa 
Head, t Curric & Instr, Coll Educ, for Assists, 
Mar 1. ‘orate: Educ Psych & Guid; Guid for. 
Stu Pers (emphasis Curric & Instr). Masters: Sch 
Couns; Stu Pers. \ 
Texas CuristiaAN University, Fort Worth. Apply 
for Admis: Dean J. M. Moudy, Grad Sch, Tuition: 
$20/sem hr. Info on Assists, Scholars, Fellows from 
Dean, Grad Sch, Masters: Guid Educ. 


Texas TECHNOLOGICAL CorLece, Lubbock. Apply 
for Admis: Dr. S. J. Kaplan, Dept Psych; fall term 
Jun 15; spring term Dec 15. Tuition: res $50/sem; 
nonres $200/sem. OVR Traineeships: 22, $1,800 
(Ist yr), $2,000 (2nd yr), tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; apply Dr. Beatrix Cobb, Dir, Couns Trng 
Prog, Apr 15. Doctorate & Masters: Couns Psych, 
Masters: Rehab Couns; Sch Couns. 


Texas, University or, Austin. Apply for Admis: 
Dr. William G. Wolfe, Chmn, Dep Educ Psych; 
fall term Mar 1; spring term Nov l. Tuition: res 
$50/sem; nonres $200/sem. Fellows: 1 or 2, $2,400, 
tuition & fees not exempt, wrk full-time. Scholars: 
open, tuition exempt for out-of-state tuition ts, 
wrk full-time. Assists: 5, $1,800-2,600, tuition & 
fees not exempt, wrk 7/, time. Couns Interns: 4, 
$1,800, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs/wk 
(4 time) apply Gordon V. Anderson, Tstng & 
Couns Cen, Mar. Apply Dr. Wolfe for Fellows, 
Scholars & Assists, Mar 1. Doctorate: Couns Psych 
(genl); Couns Psych (VA); Stu Pers Serv. Masters: 
Sch Couns; Elem Couns; Stu Pers Sery, 
Toreno, University oF, Toledo, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. Robert L. Gibson, Dept Couns Educ; 
fall term Aug l; spring term Jan l, Tuition: 
$21/sem hr. Fellows: 3, $2,400, tuition & fees 
exempt, wrk 12 hrs/wk. Assists: 3, $2,000, tuition 
& fees exempt, wrk 12 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Gibson. 
Doctorate: Stu Pers High Educ; Couns Trng High 
Educ; Guid & Couns. Masters: Second Sch Couns; 
Elem Sch Couns; Sch Psych. 

Turrs University, Medford, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Daniel W. Marshall, Dept Educ, Mar 1. 
Scholars: 1, tuition & fees exempt; apply Dr. Mar- 
shall. Masters: Couns & Dir Guid. 

Tursa, University oF, Tulsa, Okla. Apply for 
Admis; Dept Educ. Tuition: $450. ‘ellows: 
apply Dr. Elmer Ferneau. Masters: Guid; Admin, 


Uran Srate Unrverstry, Logan. Apply for Admis: 
Dean J. Stewart Williams, Coll Grad Studies. fall 
term (summer), spring term (winter). Tuition: 
res $195; nonres $345. Assists: 4, $450, $150 tuition 
exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk. Possible Fellows & 
Scholars; apply Dr. Arden Frandsen or Dr. Wayne 
Wright, Dept Psych. Masters: Sch Couns; ich 
Psych. 

Uran, University or, Salt Lake City. Apply for 
Admis: Educ Psych; fall term Jul 15, spring term 
Dec 1. Tuition: res tei nonres $145/qtr. 
Fellows: number varies, $1,400, tuition & fees not 
exempt. Scholars: 2 (USPH), $2,400, tuition & fees 
not exempt. Assists: 15, $1,100-2,400, tuition & 
fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk. Trainees (Rehab 
Couns): 15, $2,000, tuition & fees exempt. Train- 
ees (VA): 4, $2,400 up, stipend varies depend on 
wrk; fellows apply Grad Sch, Scholars apply Dept 
Educ Psych; Assists apply Dept Educ Psych, Couns 
Cen, Dean Stu Off, Mar 15. Doctorate & Masters: 
Couns & Guid; Remed Read; Stu Pers; Sch Psych. 
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Vircinta STATE COLLEGE, Petersburg, Va. Appl 
for Admis: Dr. E. Boone, Prof Guid; Dr. Katu: 
Whitehurst, Head Dept; Dean J. M. Hunter, Dir 
Grad Div; fall term Jul 15; spring term Dec 15. 
Tuition: res $340; nonres $510. Assists: 2, $500- 
1,200, tuition & fees not exempt; apply Dr. Hunter, 
` Jun 15. Masters: High Sch Couns; Educ Psych & 
Guid; Guid; Psych. 
Vircinia, University oF, Charlottesville. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Ralph W. Cherry, Sch Educ; fall term 
May 1, spring term Oct 1. Tuition: res $351; 
nonres $621. Fellows: 2, $600-1,200, tuition & fees 
not exempt. Scholars: 2, $200-1,800, tuition & 
fees not exempt. Assists: 2, $600-2,400, tuition & 
fees not exempt; apply Dean Cherry, Feb 1. Doc- 
torate & Masters: Guid. 


WASHINGTON STATE University, Pullman. Apply for 
Admis: Grad Sch; fall term Aug 1; spring term 
an 20. Tuition: res $30; nonres $100. Assists: 
4, $2,050-4,200, tuition & fees not cease wrk 
1/a to full time; apply Coll Educ, Dean Zeno B. 
Katterle or Dean Arthur McCarten, Off Dean Stus, 
Mar 15. Doctorate: Couns (HS & Coll); Guid Dir; 
Stu Pers Wrk High Educ; Coll Tching Guid & 
Couns. Masters: Pub Sch Couns. 


Wasuincron University, St. Louis, Mo. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. Robert J. Schaefer, Dir, Grad Inst Educ; 
fall term Sep 1; spring term Jan 1. Tuition: $1,100. 
Fellows, Scholars, Assists awarded through open 
competition with students in all depts; apply Lewis 
E. Hahn, Dean, Grad Sch Arts & Sciences for 
Fellows & Scholars; apply Dr. Schaefer for Assists, 
Mar 1. Doctorate: Couns Psych. Masters: Guid, 
Couns & Pers. Also Adv Grad Cert (post-masters). 


Wesr VirciniA University, College of Education, 
Morgantown. Apply for Admis: Earl R. Bogge, 
Dean. Tuition: res $230; nonres $460. Scholars: 
2, $1,100-1,200, tuition exempt; apply Dr. Bogge, 
Mar 1. Doctorate & Masters: Guid & Couns. 
Western IrLmors UNiversity, Macomb. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. J. L. Archer, Dean, Sch Grad Studies; 
fall term Aug 15; winter term Nov 1; spring term 
Feb 1. Tuition: res $171; nonres $342, Assists: 
uaea number available, $60-180/mo, tuition & 
ees not exempt, wrk; apply Head Dept, l. 
Masters: Educ (Couns & Guid). TUR 
WESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Gunnison, Colo, Apply for 
Admis: Div Educ, Apr l. Tuition: res ARAA 
PETR E Assists: 2, $125, tuition & fees not 
exempt, wr] time, possibility of oth i 
Masters: Guid £ Couns; hen Baye Rien 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON STATE COLLEcE, Bellingham, 
Wash. Apply for Admis: Maurice F. Freehill, Dir, 
Psych Serv; fall term Sep l; summer qtr May 15, 
Tuition: res $15/qtr, nonres $45/qtr. Assists: 1-2, 
$1,200, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk up to 12 hrs; 
apply Dr. A. Ross, Dean, Grad Div, Jun 15, 
Masters: Couns, Sch Psych. 

Wicuita, University oF, Wichita, Kans. p ly for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Sch. Tuition: res $12.50/sem 
hr; nonres $15/sem`hr; adv courses to $17.50/sem 
hr. Fellows: possibly avail, write Dean Grad Sch 
for info. Masters: Couns Trng & Educ; Sch Psych. 
WituiaM & Mary, CoLvece or, Williamsburg, Va. 
Apply for Admis: Howard K. Holland, Dean, Sch 
Educ; fall term July 1; spring term Sep 1. Tuition: 
res $176; nonres $361. Assists: 2, $1,500, wrk 12-15 
hrs/wk; apply Dean Holland, May 1. 
Guid; Couns; Couns Psych. 


Masters: 


Wisconsin STATE COLLEGE, Superior. Apply for 
Admis: F. N. Johnston, Dir, Grad Div; fall term 
Tuition: res $214 


May 1; spring term Oct 1. 
nonres Priv Scholars & Assists: number & stipend 
vary, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk varies; a ply 
Dr. Wasyl Halich for Scholars, John Danielson 
for Assists, May 1. Masters: Admin; Couns; 
Psychometry. 

Wisconsin, THE University oF, Madison. Apply for 
Admis: Dept Educ, John W. M. Rothney or Gail 
F. Farwell, six weeks in advance of registration. 
Tuition: res $118; nonres $362.50. Scholars: open 
competition, $2,200, tuition & fees exempt. Assists: 
20, $1,780-2,348, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt, wrk 15-20 hrs. wk. Fellows, Scholars 
apply Dean, Grad Sch; Assists apply Dr. Farwell, 
Dr. Rothney, Dr. R. Kenneth Wilcox, Dept Educ, 
Feb 15. Doctorate & Masters: Sch Couns; Rehab 
Couns; Coll Stu Pers Wrk. Doctorate: Couns Educ. 
Wyominc, University or, Laramie. Apply for 
Admis: Dean R. H. Bruce, Grad Sch; fall term 
Aug l; spring term Jan 1. Tuition: res $246.50; 
nonres $508.50. Scholars: 1, $250, tuition & fees 
not exempt. Assists: 3-6, $1,604, tuition & most 
fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk. Apply Dr. Lyle L 
Miller, Chmn, Guid & Spec Educ, Feb 1. Doctorate: 
Educ Guid; Couns Educ. Masters: Guid. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Apply Admis: 
Dean, Grad Sch; fall term Sep 1; spring term Jan l 
Tuition: $2l/sem hr. Fellows: 2, $1,600, tuition 
& fees exempt, wrk to */, time; apply Dr. Vytautas 
Bieliauskas, Dept Psych. Scholars: 4, no stipend, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt. April 1. Mastersi 
Guid; Couns Psych. 
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Personnel and Guidance Journ#l 


Guidance in Practice 


A Summer Program Combining Freshman Orientation, 


Counseling, and Counselor Preparation 


JOHN C. SEYMOUR and FAIN A. GUTHRIE 


In recent years the University of Alabama has 
been faced with the problem of providing adequate 
counseling and orientation for an ever-increasing 
number of new students. Also, increased enroll- 
ment in courses taught in the Department of Coun- 
seling and Guidance has created a need for expan- 
sion of offerings in this area and has required the 
broadening of practicum experiences. 

During the summer of 1959 the University carried 
out a pilot program in counseling and orientation of 
new students which promised to satisfy increasing 
needs in both the areas of service and professional 
counselor education, The program, which con- 
sisted basically of a series of intensive, three-day 
sessions of orientation, testing, and counseling of 
prospective freshmen, was expanded in the summer 
of 1960 and 1961. The results thus far suggest that 
this type of program provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for contributing to the preparation of 
counselors and a sound orientation for new students. 

_The total program can best be described by re- 
viewing first the counseling-orientation phase and 
then noting various aspects of the graduate profes- 
sional program. Counseling and initial orientation 
of new students in relatively small groups during 
the summer months rather than in the fall became 
a must when the freshman class outgrew physical 
facilities for group testing and orientation. How- 
ever, more important considerations in the initiation 
of such a program included the desire to provide 
more effective counseling and orientation in an effort 
to minimize dropouts and delayed changes of major 
areas of study and to facilitate the over-all personal 
adjustment of the new students. Also, the tradi- 
tional “Freshman Week” had become overcrowded 
with other activities of real value, but which some- 
times had to be sacrificed for placement testing and 
other enrollment procedures. 

Letters announcing the summer program were 
mailed to each prospective student, his parents, and 
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all state high school principals. Of 2,000 students 
invited, 1,356 attended one of the ten sessions held 
between June 19 and July 31, 1960. All new fresh- 
men (2,226) participated in 1961. Due to the 
limited physical facilities available during the’ 
summer period, counseling groups were restricted 
to 150 students per session. 

A general session, conducted by student personnel 
staff members, was the first scheduled event on the 
program. An important feature of this first session 
was a statement of the objectives and goals of the 
summer counseling session which included the fol- 
lowing major points: 

1. To provide the new student with a knowledge of 
the sabes environment of the University. 

2. To iliarize the new student with campus per- 
sonnel with whom he might have constructive 


contact. 
To provide a basic knowledge of the educational 
offerings and requirements of the University. 
To help the student know and understand himself 
better, to assist him in appraising his capacities, 
needs, interests, and goals through the use of test 
data, observations, personal records, and personal 
history information. 
5. To acquaint the student with the various student 
activities, and to help him understand how to 
participate in these activities. y 
To promote physical and mental well-being 
among students by panno out the relationship 
between good health and college success. _ 
To stimulate student thinking about living and 
working with others in all phases of college work. 
8. To encourage the freshmen to accept personal 
responsibility and leadership in all activities in 
which they participate. 
9. To help create an awareness on the part of the 
new student of the aesthetic values which can be 
cultivated through college experiences. 

Following the general session freshmen were given 
a complete battery of tests. On the morning of the 
final day of each session, test scores were given to 
graduate student-counselors who also had detailed 
personal data on each freshman. 

In scheduled individual one-hour appointments 
with each student, the counselors considered all 
areas of adjustment—personal, social, educational, 
and vocational. Case studies, written by the coun- 
selors, pointed up the various problems facing new 
students and showed the need for competency in 


3. 
4. 
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l general counseling as opposed to a limited concept 
of academic and/or vocational counseling on the 
part of the college counselor. After completing 
counseling appointments, students were given re- 
ferral cards to see faculty advisers about specific 
academic matters. In addition, tours of the campus 
and appointments with various officials were sched- 
uled. The final business of the day was a counsel- 
ing session at which time the counselors worked with 
groups as well as with individuals in an effort to 
confirm, clarify, or reconsider decisions reached dur- 
ing the day. 

Other features of the summer counseling program 
which were complementary and supplementary to 
the counseling included group discussions on student 
activities. A final talk by an outstanding member 
of the faculty was designed to stimulate student 
thinking on the seriousness of college work, pro- 
mote a feeling of school loyalty, and create an atmos- 
phere for growth and academic progress among the 
new students, 

The Instructional Program. The Department of 
Counseling and Guidance of the College of Educa- 
tion saw the summer counseling program as an ex- 
cellent vehicle for professional training purposes. 
The chairman of the department took major re- 
sponsibility for screening candidates for the coun- 
seling positions, All persons recommended for ap- 
pointment as summer counselors had previous ex- 
perience counseling with high school students. 
Counselors were awarded scholarships in an amount 
sufficient to cover tuition, room, and board for the 
summer. Primary considerations in selection of the 
counselors were academic preparation and appro- 
priate experience in guidance work. Sixty-seven 
counselors, representing 54 Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida high schools, were selected to participate, 

The participating counselors were permitted to 
earn 12 semester hours of credit—through appropri- 
ate course work—during the two summer terms, 
Nine of these hours were earned through courses 
closely aligned with, and in part dependent upon, 
the summer counseling program itself. The three 
remaining hours had to be arranged by the indi- 
vidual student to satisfy his personal academic pro- 
gram and with respect to his duties as a summer 
counselor. 

The courses offered in conjunction with the 
summer counseling program needed to have a mu- 
tually facilitating relationship with the total pro- 
gram. Two courses appeared ideally suited for this 
type relationship: (1) Practicum in Counseling and 
(2) Case Studies in Counseling. The schedule was 
arranged so that one practicum and “case studies” 
were taught during the first summer term. This 
left each counselor free to choose a second course 
during the last half of the summer, 
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Two courses, the practica, were offered in normal 
sequence during the two summer sessions. Enroll: 
ment in the two courses was limited to those stu: 
dents counseling in the summer program. The inti- 
mate and mutually dependent relationship of the 
practicum experience and summer counseling made 
this restriction necessary. 

The conduct of the practicum courses was ar 
ranged, in so far as possible, to accommodate the 
counseling schedules of the counselors. Prior to the 
arrival of the first group of freshmen on the campus, 
the procedure in the practicum was lecture and dis 
cussion. After the freshmen groups began reporting, 
the observation and critique phase of the course be: 
gan. During the practicum the counselors were 
closely supervised by the instructional staff and pro 
fessional personnel from the office of the vice-prest: 
dent for student affairs. At the end of the final” 
counseling session, there were group reviews of the 
total program and individual evaluation sessions 
with each graduate student. 

The counselors, in addition to the class activities 
noted here, attended briefing sessions on University 
matters conducted by various officials of the institu: 
tion. Included were sessions on the University’s stu" 
dent personnel program, financial aids and employ- 
ment, physical health, mental hygiene, catalog study,” 
and vocational information. In addition, there was 
intensive study of the freshman tests and meetings 
with the academic personnel who served as faculty 
advisers for the freshmen. j 

The “case studies” course was taught during the | 
first term of the summer as a companion course t0 
the practicum, As such it also had a close relation: 
ship with the summer counseling. This course 
sought to develop understanding and use of the cast 
study method as the most complete method of indi- 
vidual analysis. The fact that the counselors were | 
in active contact with their clients during the in- 
struction made the discussions of individual be 
havior, interpersonal dynamics, personality develop: 
ment, and other ideas necessary to the good inter 
pretation of case materials and their use in counsel 
ing much more vital and meaningful. 

Again the major strength of this course seemed (© 
derive from its association with the counseling gis 
on in the general program. The contacts €a, 
counselor had with clients made it possible for bil? 
to draw upon real rather than contrived data i 
writing and interpreting his cases, f 

The instructional challenges, and frustrations, a" 
cluded in a multifaceted, intensive program such a 
this one are numerous. The basic task was to build 
instruction around very personal experiences i 
counselors were having daily, and while doing 
to maintain a high degree of academic excellen! 
without totally enervating the students. The P" 
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gram had its quota of false starts, confusions, and 
] frustrations common to any initial effort to make a 
complex process run smoothly. Most problems that 
arise when instruction is intimately associated with 
T a service function are procedural and are resolved 
| with experience. In a summer practicum there is no 
opportunity for the leisurely reviews and long-term 


The New Jersey Engineers’ Committee for Stu- 
dent Guidance, under the auspices of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, offers its 
Services to student and student-guidance groups to 
aid those who may consider engineering as a life- 
work. A state-wide volunteer organization of prac- 
‘ticing engineers, the committee owes its existence to 
the cooperative efforts of twelve professional engi- 
neering societies. 

i The committee’s prime purpose is to offer, on 
|. invitation, reliable information concerning the en- 
gineering profession to high school students, their 
_ parents, and their educators. It has been found 
that many students about to choose a career often 
do not have all the facts pertinent to such an im- 
portant decision. The program offered is not in- 
tended to recruit high school students for the engi- 
neering profession: its aim is to indicate that while 
. certain students are equipped to enter the engineer- 
ing profession and should be encouraged to do so, 
others are not. The latter students should, there- 
fore, seek fields suitable to their talents, 

The committee believes that its aims will be more 

readily achieved through increased knowledge of 
the engineering profession on the part of many par- 
ents and some educators. It is therefore the com- 
Mittee’s opinion that parent-teacher groups, and 
thus engineering in general, will benefit from its 
program. 
A panel of speakers or an individual speaker from 
the participating engineering societies is provided, 
upon request, to discuss the engineering profession 
and to answer questions about it. Programs have 
been specially planned for junior and senior high 
school guidance classes, science and mathematics 
clubs, parent-teacher groups, and other educational 
‘and, counseling groups, such as church groups, Boy 
ts, and Y groups. 


Herman A, Esretn is Professor of English, Newark 
llege of Engineering, Newark, New Jersey. 
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counseling contacts available during the doctoral 
internship or even the regular semester practicum, 
This lack of time imposes obvious limitations, On 
the other hand the summer practicum provides an 
intensive training opportunity necessary to coun- 
selors at the sub-doctoral level who might otherwise _ 
never have this type of supervision, 


Guidance Programs in Science and Engineering 


HERMAN A. ESTRIN 


The use to which a knowledge of the profession 
of engineering will be put by a particular audience 
determines the nature of the program. Participat- 
ing speakers may include men and women engi- 
neers. Girls’ schools or other such groups specifi- 
cally interested in engineering from the point of 
view of the woman engineer and in the topic 
“Women in Engineering” may request a woman 
panelist, panel, or speaker. 

The topics covered include these six important 
points: (1) what is engineering; (2) what must an 
engineer know; (3) what are the fields of engineer- 
ing; (4) what are the opportunities and rewards; (5) 
how is an engineer prepared and educated for his 
profession; and (6) how are a prospective engineer's 
aptitudes evaluated. Differences between the engi- 
neer and the scientist and between the engineer 
and the technician are also stressed. 

Any of the four types of programs may be re- 
quested by any group. 

Panel of Engineers. This program is intended for 
students who have begun their high school prepara- 
tion for careers in science or engineering and who 
wish to know more about the various engineering 
fields. The panel consists of a lead speaker and 
representatives from various branches of engineer- 
ing. The panel furnishes opportunity for a com- 
plete and authoritative survey of each field. The 
lead speech covers what engineering is, personal re- 
quirements of the engineer, and education and 
duties of the engineer. Each panel member de- 
livers a three-or-four-minute talk describing the 
particular branch of engineering which he repre- 
sents. After the presentation by the panel, the 
meeting may be followed by: (1) a general question- 
and-answer period with the entire audience present; 
(2) a general question-and-answer period with only 
those who are interested attending; or (8) individual 
meetings with panel members for all those who are 
interested. Separate areas or rooms are desirable 
for each panel member to meet students personally 
when plan three is followed. Students are invited 
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to make specific inquiries and to discuss individual 
problems under each plan. 

Single Speaker. This program is intended as an 
introduction for the student who has not yet de- 
cided on his high school curriculum for a particular 
career. The material includes a broad survey of 
the scientific, engineering, and technological fields, 
and the interests, aptitudes, and preparation which 
are essential. An aim of this program is to stimu- 
late thinking toward a scientific or engineering 
career and to enable the student to evaluate his 
latent aptitudes for the scientific life. The speaker 
will answer individual questions. 

Guidance Film and Speaker. An engineering 
guidance film entitled Engineering—A Career for 
Tomorrow, in color with sound, may be presented 
if a 16-mm sound-film projector is available. A 
speaker will bring the film, introduce it, and answer 
questions at the conclusion. 

Team of College Seniors. Members of honorary 
engineering societies, these college seniors are pre- 
pared to present a discussion panel or a demonstra- 
tion panel. The team will stress their interests in 
engineering, their influences to pursue this educa- 
tion, and their courses of study. Because of the 
closeness of age and interest, college seniors have 
been particularly successful with high school groups. 

The New Jersey Engineer’s Committee for Student 
Guidance 


1. Offers to the high school student pertinent, ac- 
curate information concerning the various fields 
of engineering. 

2. Stimulates the student to select those courses 
wich will enable him to enter an engineering 
college. 

3. Introduces to the student a practicin; engineer 
who knows the many ramifications of the pro- 

fession. 

» Disseminates appropriate literature in the various 

fields of engineering. 

. Gives the high school student 

to an engineering curriculum. 

. Encourages the high school student to achieve 

success in his subjects, 


. Pools the resources of many fessi i- 
neering societies, Bi ta 


a pre-orientation 


a Oe A 
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8. Serves as a reservoir of engineering information 
for high school counselors. 


i 

In a survey of 60 New Jersey high schools which 
used the services of the NJECSG, the followin; 
statements were made by the guidance counselors; 


It was highly instructive and valuable for 
students who attended. As shown by the question- 
answer period which followed, this was a provocative 
and stimulating panel. The faculty members and 
students were impressed with the offering and felt 
it valuable. 


The opportunity of young people to talk with a 
working engineer is very valuable. Very often we 
approach the question from an adult point of view 
and completely miss areas of concern for young 
people. 


We liked the student team very much. Our stu- 
dents learned much about their college experiences 
The college students gave the high school students 
a stimulation and a renewed confidence that they 
have a chance to be admitted to an engineering col- 
lege. 


The findings of the survey were as follows: 


1. The favored type of program is the panel dis 
cussion led by professional engineers. 

2. The coverage of the material was very thorough 
complete, and comprehensive. 

8. The organization of the material was We 
planned and well prepared. 3 

4. The delivery was excellent, responsive, informal; 
and interesting. 

5. The ETH material was pertinent and illus: 
trative. 

6. The preparation for meeting the panel or speaker 
was complete and adequate. ost respondents 
stated that there was satisfactory coordination 
between the Committee and the school. H 

7. The respondents agreed unanimously that té 
Program is worthwhile, valuable, instructive, in 
spiring, and helpful to the students and to thé 
school. 


Because of the success and the prominence of this 
Committee, many local and state committees havé 
asked the Committee to send information concern 
ing its operation, literature, experience, and evalua 
tion process. 


Testing the Test 


DAVID V. TIEDEMAN, EDITOR 
Professor of Education 
Harvard University 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Test: 
Measure of Academic Potential 


REVIEWED by FREDERICK B. DAVIS 


KuHLMANN-ANDERSON Test: MEASURE OF ACA- 
DEMIC POTENTIAL, 7TH EDITION, 1960. Grades 7-9, 
Booklet G; Grades 9-12, Booklet H. 1960 Norms. 
Separate Verbal (V) and Quantitative (Q) and 
Total (T) scores, and Percentile Ranks for these 
scores, by grades. Prices: Re-usable test books, 
$2.90 per 25 copies; answer sheets, $2.25 per 50 
or $17.50 per 500. Specimen Set, $1.00, postpaid. 
Time: 50-60 minutes. Rose G. Anderson, Per- 
sonnel Press, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey. 


OST COUNSELORS and psychologists are 

familiar with the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son Tests of Intelligence. The seventh 
edition, now available through the Person- 
nel Press, is designed for use in grades seven 
through twelve. It is attractively printed 
in reusable form and is accompanied by 
specially printed IBM answer sheets and 
stencils, An excellent Manual of Direc- 
tions for Administering and Scoring the 
Test and a comprehensive Technical Man- 
ual are also provided. 

_The sixth edition of the tests, for use in 
Kindergarten through grade eight, will 
continue to be available. 

_ The seventh edition yields verbal, quan- 
titative, and total raw scores, percentile 
tanks for each of these scores in each of 
grades seven through twelve’ (based on be- 
į “ining-of-the-year testing), and deviation 


oe B. Dras is Professor of Education, 
ollege o! Ci iversi 3 
Er ag. e City University of New York, 
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IQ scores corresponding to the total raw 
scores. IQ scores are not provided for the 
verbal and quantitative scores separately. 
The verbal score for Booklet G is 
based on four tests that can be described 
briefly as follows: (a) ability to follow ver- 
bal directions; (b) grouping words logi- 
cally; (c) making sentences out of words pre- 
sented in scrambled order; and (d) arrang- 
ing concepts in a logical order. The verbal 
score in Booklet H is based on the same 
tests as (a) and (b) plus a test of verbal 
analogies and one of word knowledge. Sub- 
jective considerations suggest that the prin- 
cipal mental skills measured are general 
reasoning ability, word knowledge, and 
clerical accuracy. 

The quantitative score in Booklet G is 
based on four tests that can be described 
very briefly as follows: (a) number series; 
(b) fundamentals of arithmetic; (c) arith- 
metic fundamentals and reasoning; and 
(d) long division. The quantitative score 
in Booklet H is based on the same tests as 
(b), (c), and (d) plus a test of number series 
more difficult than (a). These tests prob- 
ably measure principally the general rea- 
soning and clerical-accuracy skills measured 
by the verbal score plus number facility. 

As would, therefore, be expected, the ver- 
bal and quantitative scores are highly cor- 
related. For Booklet G the maximum pos- 
sible correlation (given the reliability co- 
efficients of the verbal and quantitative 
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scores) would be about 0.84. From data 
given in the Technical Manual the reviewer 
estimates the correlation to be about 0.80. 
It follows that the reliability of difference 
scores (V-Q) would be low, and it is given 
in the Technical Manual as 0.186. No con- 
venient way of evaluating the difference be- 
tween an individual’s verbal and quantita- 
tive scores is provided. The V and Q scores 
are not directly comparable so the method 
for evaluating their statistical significance 
given on page 27 of the Technical Manual 
cannot properly be used in the manner 
illustrated. ` 

Taste 1l of approximately comparable V 
and Q scores may prove of use until such 
time as the publisher provides a better sub- 
stitute. 

The reliability coefficients of the V, Q, 
and Total scores and of the 1Q’s derived 
from the Total s¢ores are very satisfactory 
for tests of this type that take only 45 min- 
utes to administer. The 85 per cent confi- 
dence interval for the IQ of 100 obtained 
by a pupil 16 years and 6 months of age 
tested with Booklet H is only about 12 
points. Thus, the chances are about 85 out 
of 100 that the IQ range from 94 to 106 in- 
cludes his true IQ. As pointed out in the 
Technical Manual, the method used to es- 
timate the reliability coefficients tends to 
underestimate them. 

Some counselors and psychologists have 
been worried by the fact that most pupils 
do not have a chance to try all of the items 
in the parts of the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
tests. Scores, therefore, are greatly influ- 
enced by the rate at which pupils try the 
items, Data provided in the Technical 
Manual show this to be a fact. Pupils at 
the same level in Capacity to understand 
concepts, to remember and use word mean- 
ings correctly, and to make arithmetic com- 
putations accurately work at different rates 
of speed, Habit, predisposition, and moti- 
vation greatly affect speed of mental opera- 
tion. Counselors and psychologists who 
prefer to measure level of performance 
separately from speed of performance will 
not find the seventh edition of these tests 
any more to their liking than previous edi- 
tions, 
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In the Technical Manual, Dr. Anderson 
indicates a belief that intelligence tests 
should measure speed of mental function- 
ing. Data are presented that show that 
doubling the time limits for the parts of 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson tests increases only 
slightly the correlations of V and Q scores | 
with various achievement-test scores and | 
with academic grades. It seems reasonable | 
to conclude that these tests measure ability 
to succeed in school as well as any tests of 
their type. 

A commendable effort was made to ob 
tain norm groups representative of all 
American school children in the grades for 
which the tests are appropriate for ust. 
The IQ scores do not rest on the computa 
tion of mental ages; they represent devia 
tions from a mean IQ of 100 at each age 
level, their standard deviation being set at 
16. This makes IQ scores from these tests” 
reasonably comparable with those derived 
from other tests. Wechsler IQ's, for exam $ 
ple, have standard deviations close to 15. 

Inspection of the items reveals them to be 
in generally good shape. The brightest 
pupils may be a bit troubled by some of 
the items in Test 2 of Booklet G. The pro 
cedure for getting the keyed response 10 
items in this test consists sometimes of drop- 
ping out one number to leave a rule-follow: f 
ing set of four numbers (as in Sample X) 1 
and sometimes of changing a number t0 
create a rule-following set of five numbers 
(as in Sample Y). If the examinee creates 
a rulefollowing set of five numbers by 
changing, say, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10 to 4, 6, 8, 10, 14 J 
he will get no credit for the item if he marks 
both changes (9 to 10 and 10 to 12) or if 
he marks only the change of 10 to 12. In 
item 19 of this test, a rule-following seriei 
of five numbers can be created by changing 
choice E (17) to 15. But the response keyed 
as correct assumes the creation of a rule 
following series of four numbers by drop 
Ping out choice B (10). | 

The score in each part of the test is the} 
number of marks correctly made on HA 
answer sheet. No count of incorrect Te 
sponses is required. Since correction fot 
chance is not employed, the answer shee 
must be carefully inspected prior to scorini 
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TABLE 1 ARAN 
Comparable V and Q Scores: _Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests (7th Ed.) Booklets G and H* 
a A e a 


-— Comparable Score ——— —— Comparable Score————~ 
Booklet Gt Booklet H** Booklet Gt Booklet H** 
Raw Score Vv Q Vv Q Raw Score F- Q y Q 
73 80 39 56 53 53, 52 
72 79 38 56 52 53 51 
1 79 80 80 80 37 55 51 52 50 
70 78 79 79 79 36 54 51 51 50 
35 53 50 51 49 
69 78 7 78 78 
68 77 78 77 77 34 52 49 50 48 
67 76 77 76 76 33 52 48 49 47 
66 75 76 75 75 32 51 47 49 47 
65 75 75 74 74 31 50 47 48 46 
30 49 46 47 45 
64 74 74 73 73 
63 73 73 72 72 29 48 45 47 44 
62 72 73 7 1 28 47 44 46 44 
61 72 1 70 70 27 46 44 45 43 
60 72 70 69 69 26 46 43 45 42 
25 45 42% 44 42 
59 7 70 68 68 
58 70 69 67 67 24 44 41 43 41 
57 70 68 66 66 23 44 41 42 40 
56 69 67 66 66 22 42 40 42 39 
55 68 66 65 65 21 42 39 4 39 
20 41 38 4 38 
54 67 65 64 64 
53 67 65 63 63 19 40 37 40 37 
52 66 64 63 62 18 39 36 39 36 
51 65 63 62 61 17 38 36 38 35 
50 64 62 61 60 16 37 35 38 35 
15 36 34 37 34 
49 64 61 60 59 
48 63 61 60 59 14 36 33 36 33 
47 62 60 59 58 13 35 32 35 32 
46 62 59 58 57 12 34 31 34 30 
45 61 58 57 57 11 33 30 33 29 
10 32 29 32 27 
44 60 57 57 56 
43 60 56 56 55 9 31 27 30 26 
42 59 56 55 54 8 29 26 29 23 
4 58 55 55 54 7 28 24 27 21 
40 57 54 54 53 6 26 22 26 
5 25 20 24 


* Estimated graphically by the equi-percentile method from data in Tables 2 and 5 in the Norms Manual and 


reliabili i i Í i |. These data not as accurate as if they had 
ity coefficients in Table 14 in the Technical Manual. ese data are Bee tie EREE, 


been based on all cases in grades 7 through 12, but the we serviceable in i 

individual differences bereca V and Q cre “in each bdoklet. They do not provide a basis for the com- 

parison of comparable scores from Booklet G to Booklet H, and vice versa. This table was prepared for 

students in course 35.803 (Problems of Measurement in Guidance) at Hunter College. t UA 
f The smallest difference between comparable scores significant at the 15 per cent level is 10 points 63 

Booklet G. (The standard error of measurement of thes diee between comparable scores is about 6. 


Points.) z hi 

** The smallest difference between comparable scores Pernan t at the 15 per cent level is 8 points for 

ried H. (The standard error of Tabanan of the difference between comparable scores is about 5.4 
join 
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for excess marks per item. More than one 
mark is proper for some items so this in- 
spection is more of a chore than usual. 
Then the excess marks must be erased (for 
machine scoring) or crossed out (for hand 
scoring). Since the tests were constructed 
to be administered with time limits so short 
that very few examinees would reach items 
near the end of any part, correction for 
chance success would be of maximum use- 
fulness in scoring them. As they are scored, 
examinees who disregard the directions to 
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HUSBAND-WIFE MEMBERSHIP AVAILABLE IN A.P.G.A. 


It is now possible for a husband and wife to hold membership in 
APGA at a considerable saving in membership dues. By entering a joint 
membership, one member pays the full $15 membership dues and the 
other pays only $5 additional. Both receive official membership cards, 
but only one copy of the Personnel and Guidance Journal is sent. Each 
inember is entitled to hold membership in one Division and to receive 
that Division’s publication. Membership in additional Divisions would 
be at the regular rate of $2.00 for each extra Division. For additional 
information on this membership combination, write to: Membership 
Department, American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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“avoid careless guessing” and proceed to 
mark a response to every item (guessing 
when necessary) will tend to have an advan- 
tage over conscientious examinees who try 
to follow instructions to the letter. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that a 
large amount of very interesting and useful 
information about the development and 
uses of the test is given in the Norms Man: 
ual and the Technical Manual. The au- 
thor and publisher are to be congratulated. 
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For College Student Personnel Workers’ 
General Legal Information and Guidance 
The New Addition to the A.C.P.A. Student Personnel Series 


THE LEGAL BASIS 


for 


COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


by CLARENCE J. BAKKEN, LI.B., Ed.D. 


An informative survey of federal and state legislation with examples of laws 
that bear upon: 


Admissions, Continuation, and Records 
Housing and Food Services 
Scholarships, Loans, Tuition, and Fees 
Health and Counseling Services 
Student Activities and Discipline 


prepared by 


A.C.P.A. Commission on Student Personnel Monographs 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


priced at 
$2.00 per copy (reduced price of $1.50 for A.C.P.A. members) 


TO: Subscription Department, American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


Please send me. copy(ies) of THE LEGAL BASIS FOR COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
at $2.00/$1.50 per copy. 

© lama member of A.C.P.A. and entitled to the reduced rate of $1.50. 

| have enclosed . O Please bill me. 

O Please bill 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributo 


STUDENT PERSONNEL Work IN HIGHER 
Epucation, by Kate Heyner Mueller. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1961. 570 pp. $6.00. 


D» MueLLER has made an important 
contribution to the literature of stu- 
dent personnel work. Her book, prepared 
primarily as a textbook useful to the gradu- 
ate school level, is comprehensive in the 
topics covered, including both theory and 
descriptions of pro . 

She has endeavored successfully to ap- 
proach the field of personnel work first of 
all against a background of a knowledgeable 
description of higher education itself and 
has traced the roots of this facet of Ameri- 
can education in terms of its history and 
responsibilities. This entire section is in- 
tellectually sophisticated and contains view- 
points not previously readily available. 
‘The descriptive sections of the book also are 
more inclusive than the usual reports on 
program since they are put in a context of 
educational philosophy and total educa- 
tional purpose. The writing is unusually 
lively, and various sections of the book are 
usable as self-contained units when sought 
out for information on a specific topic. For 
example, she has included some of the latest 
information available on financial aid to 
students and on personnel concerns with 
the increasing numbers of married students, 

Her opinions are reinforced by research 
findings, and the treatise is enhanced by Dr. 
Muellers command of the fields of psy- 
chology and sociology. Her own wit brings 
newer insights to the discussion on sorori 
and fraternity organizations. The 46 pages 
devoted to discipline in theory and in action 
a worthy a aranna since thi 

ave a novel and useful interpretation of 
the counselor’s hazards in votes with a 
heterogeneous student body. Both the sec- 
tions on discipline and on sororities and 
fraternities may Prove controversial because 
of Dr. Mueller’s particular Perspectives and 
insights. 
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The section of the book devoted to the 
personnel worker is perhaps the most 
thought provoking, particularly the chapter 
on calle personnel work as a profession, ~ 

This book is suitable not only as a text” 
book, but also as a reference book in peti 
sonnel workshop programs and in-service 
training programs in personnel work. It 
has been carefully edited and is a usable 
reference book for the desk of any personnel 
administrator.—Doris M: Sewarp, Dean of 
Women, University of Kentucky. i 


> 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PSY: 
CHOLOGy AND Epucation, by Robert 
Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen. Second 
Edition. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1961. viii + 601 pp. $7.25. : 


|* HIS DISCUSSION of the first edition of this” 
basic text on tests and measurement, this” 
reviewer described it as an excellent teachi 
ing text. Several years of using the book in 
ing courses of measurement have coni 
ed this earlier judgment. The revised 
edition of the text is equally as good as the 
original and in some ways has been imi 
proved. The book maintains its position 
as one of the best testing texts and the Tê- 
viewer knows of none dist can be bette! 
for beginning undergraduate ani 
graduate courses in measurement. i 
The organization of the revised text has 1 
been changed somewhat by placing tht) 
chapters in more reasonable order. 
major change has been made in the discus | 
sion of validity and where the first edition || 
discussed content validity, the second edit 
tion discussed rational or representing” 
validity. Predictive validity has been val 
named statistical or empirical validity an 
although the discussion of this validity m4 
have become more meaningful to Pane | 
it 1s Not as precise as the corresponding 7 
cussion in the original text. The concept 
of congruent validity has been renamed 
describing or signifying validity. 
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Another change involves the discussion of 
the reliability of difference scores. This 
section has been rewritten, moved to an- 
other part of the book, and, as a result, 
given increasing clarity. A somewhat minor 
change involves clarification in the treat- 
ment of age norms and a new figure has 
been included in the chapter on norms that 
allows direct comparisons to be made be- 
tween different types of derived scores. 

The tests described in the book have been 
changed with some tests previously de- 
scribed omitted and new tests included. 
For example, Roulon’s Semantic Test of 
Intelligence has been omitted from the new 
text and the Progressive Matrices included. 
The Shiply test has been omitted and the 
Edwards Preference Inventory introduced 
in some detail. New achievement batteries 
also have been included. A new discussion 
on leaderless group discussion methods ex- 
tends the section on nonpsychometric 
methods. 

The only thing in this text to which the 
reviewer had a definitely negative reaction 
was the discussion of personality and inter- 
est inventories and here the reviewer’s and 
the authors’ biases are quite different. The 
authors assume that personality and interest 
inventories can be misused and perhaps 
will be misused more easily than will 
achievement or aptitude tests. They assume 
that high intercorrelations between scales on 
personality and interest inventories limit 
their usefulness, but emphasize no such as- 
sumption regarding high intercorrelation of 
Scores on achievement or aptitude test 
batteries. They apparently assume that 
aptitude and achievement tests can be used 
by relatively untrained teachers but feel 
that interest and personality inventories 
must be used by highly skilled clinical 
counselors, 

Partly the authors’ biases reflect the 
classroom teaching orientation apparent 
throughout the text. The authors know 
much more about teaching and curricula 
than they know about counseling, and, con- 
sequently, they write more skillfully about 
aptitude and achievement tests as related to 
teaching than they do about tests which are 
more relevant for counseling. 

_ The authors reveal another bias, this 
time one with which the reviewer agrees, 
when they discuss projective tests. The dis- 
cussion in this text of the Rorschach and 
other projective techniques will serve to 
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FOUNDATION 


When the Mountain 
Did Go to Mahomet 


For the parents of retarded or emotion- 
ally disturbed children, transportation 
expenses for enrollment and visits at a 
usually distant treatment center—added 
to the cost of residential treatment itself 
—could, on occasion, make it impossible 
for the parents to give their child the 
benefits of an individualized, twenty- 
four-hours-a-day program, under full pro- 
fessional guidance. 


Cognizant of this factor, The Devereux 


Foundation has pioneered three branches, 
which, in effect, make it one of the most 
accessible residential treatment centers 
in the United States. At each branch out- 
standing therapeutic, educational, and 
vocational services are available. 


Serving the East Coast, Devereux Schools are located 
at Devon, Pennsylvania (Mr. Charles J, Fowler, Director 
of Admissions); serving the West Coast, Devereux 
Schools of Santa Barbara, California (Mr. Keith 
A. Seaton, Registrar); and serving the Southwest, 
Devereux Schools at Victoria, Texas (Mr. Ken Knopp, 
Registrar), These will welcome your inquiry, 


Half a Century of Service to Children 


THE 
DEVEREUX 
FOUNDATION 


A nonprofit organization 
Devon, Pennsylvania 
Santa Barbara, California 
Victoria, Texas 


SCHOOLS 
COMMUNITIES 
CAMPS 
TRAINING 
RESEARCH 


EDWARD L. FRENCH, Ph.D. 
President and Director 
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make the beginning student properly skepti- 
cal and cautious when it comes to using 
these tests. 

The authors’ style is readable and literate. 
The examples are well chosen; the book is 
well manufactured; and the entire work 
shows careful attention and devotion. In- 
structors in courses of measurement in psy- 
chology and education must give careful 
consideration to this text when they are 
considering the many well-written texts 
that are available.—RALPH F. BERDIE, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Minne- 
sota. 
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PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED, A Casz BOOK 
IN SECONDARY Epucation, The Fifteenth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, 
edited by Samuel Everett. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961. 299 pp. 
$5.50. 


ROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED facilitates the 

knowledge of ideas and means for edu- 
cating gifted youth at the secondary level. 
Its function serves to clarify and crystallize 
some of the ways educators have devised 
school programs to challenge individual 
differences among pupils. It is concerned 
with teaching the gifted and in keeping 
aware and abreast of their intellecual, emo- 
tional, physical, and social needs. The 
strength of this book lies in its presentation 
of case studies of gifted child programs in 
operation in six schools representing diverse 
His and sizes of secondary schools: rural, 
laboratory, small, medium, and large com- 
prehensive schools as well as a large special- 
ized school, Each of the programs is re- 
ported in sufficient detail to enable the 
reader to gain some insight into the kind 
and quality of learning experiences devel- 
oped for such students, 

The volume is the work of 15 contribu- 
tors and is divided into three major sections 
orientation, Programs from abroad, pro- 
grams in the United States—plus a chapter 
on ideas for gifted child programs with a 
list of 17 basic considerations drawn from 
the volume and summarized at its end. 
The group of students who comprise the 
topic of this book are defined as those who 
show consistently remarkable performance 
many worthwhile line of endeavor such as 
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scholarship, music, writing, art, dramatic; 
mechanical skills, and social leadership, 

In Part I, the editor, Samuel Everett, 
traces both the historical and present edu 
cational deterrents and opportunities con 
fronting the gifted in American society, 
and Paul Witty points out that broade 
definitions of giftedness—more than just 
operational ones based on results revealed 
by a single measure of intelligence—are now 
being endorsed and pursued. He identifies 
and discusses the following types of gifted 
ness: those of high verbal or abstract im 
telligence; those who are science prone 
those creative in the arts; and those who aré 
potential social leaders. William H. Kili 
cai postulates the aim of education to 

: “... to help each pupil to develop t 
the fullest what in him lies, for both his 
own happiness and the common good,” 2 
then examines how it is possible to give @ 
ifted child “the particular development 
is gift demands” at the elementary, junion 
high, and senior high level. a 

Goodwin Watson, in Part II, compartt 
educational features for the gifted in Russia 
with those in America. He reports that 
specialized, differentiated, training of tal 
ented Russian students comes only wil 
higher education but that teachers in Russia 
report they expect more work from suci 
students in the heterogeneous classes in ele 
mentary and secon schools. Watson 
finds eight ideas generated by educational 
developments in Russia that are profitable 
for study and exploration by American edud 
cators and others concerned with te 
schools. Christian ©. Arndt reports oni 
the nature of the program in the German 
Gymnasium but rejects it as an appropriati 
model for the United States because 
Political and socio-economic factors aM 
our traditions, Everett examines the Engi 
lish Grammar schools and suggests thet 
advantages lie in small school units. P% 
Suggests large metropolitan American high 
schools might better be broken into sever 
smaller administrative units within each 
school and lists 13 ideas from the Englis! 
ways of educating able youth that hol i 


promise as practices that might be adapti 


able in America. These chapters dealin 4 
with the education of able youth in Russii 
Germany, and England will also hold co” 
siderable interest to readers of comparativ 
education. 
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Part III describes gifted child fa ei 
in the United States and is a gold mine of 
ideas of ways different types and sizes of 
schools are operating such programs, The 

„six program descriptions do not conform 
to a pattern of just meeting minimum de- 
mands or needs of such students. Those 
responsible for these programs have sought 
ways to challenge able youth by constantl 
experimenting, trying, and sorting throu; 
methods and practices of identifying and de- 
veloping gifted youth. Throughout these 
program descriptions consistent themes are 
evident: desire of the school staff to chal- 
lenge the gifted; interest and flexibility on 
the part of school administrators; and com- 
munity concern, support, and participation. 
It was made abundantly clear by the case 
studies that the role of the teacher was not 
one of just “getting out of the way of the 
gifted and letting them learn,” but rather 
one that demanded that positive help be 
provided to them. Such a role means that 
teachers must create learning situations 
which are not only “friendly and helpful 
but work oriented and challenging.” 

The book is well organized, competently 


edited, and quite readable. The informa- 
tion within should provide considerable as- 
sistance to school officials engaged in es- | 
tablishing special programs for gifted pu- 
pils. The roles performed by teachers, 
counselors, and administrators in such pro- 
grams are clearly visible to the reader. 
Such a volume demonstrates that our sec- 
ondary schools are moving ahead in this 
area. The question that arises from read- 
ing this book: will our colleges be ready 
for such students?—Brucr SHERTZER, AS- 
sistant Professor of Education, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 
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Tue GIFTED: EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES, 
by Porter Sargent and Staff, Boston; 
Porter Sargent, 1961. 285 pages. $4.00, 


His 1s the first of the Porter Sargent 
Handbook Series to be devoted specifi- 
cally to educational resources for intellec- 
tually gifted individuals. Information is 
presented on both public and private 


Announcing two important new publications 
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schools and colleges and was obtained from 
questionnaires sent to heads of schools. 

In the introduction, Sargent presents 
some interesting information concerning 
the status of educational provisions for the 
intellectually gifted, presumably based on 
informaton from the questionnaires. He 
concluded, for example, that curricula en- 
richment is far more popular than accelera- 
tion, that most public schools feel strongly 
that acceleration is bad, that the “three- 
track” system is most commonly used in 
schools of moderate size, and that secondary 
schools surpass elementary schools in es- 
tablishing special programs for academically 
talented students. He also points out that 
a large number of colleges have recognized 
the increasing demand for superior stand- 
ards and have organized honors programs 
providing advanced courses, special sections, 
and independent work. 

The first section presents descriptive in- 
formation about private schools having pro- 
grams designed for pen individuals from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. This 
is followed by a similar section on public 
schools. A third section presents infor- 
mation concerning special summer and col- 
legiate ares for the gifted. This is 
followed by a classification of facilities 
under such categories as: schools primarily 
for the gifted; schools which offer courses 
in Russian; schools which offer courses in 
Greek; schools which offer courses in psy- 
chology; and the like. Another important 
section lists colleges with strong honors pro- 
grams. Final sections list the addresses of 
associations and institutes interested in the 
intellectually gifted and bibliographies of 
books and articles about the gifted child. 

Such resources are of obvious value to 
counselors, teachers, and administrators 
who are called upon to help parents find 
resources for meeting the needs of gifted 
youngsters. Research personnel and others 
palin in learning more about the 
nature of resources for the gifted will als 
find useful clues in this ee. In this 
reviewer's opinion, the value of this resource 
is somewhat dimmed by two major defects 
which it is to be hoped will be overcome to 
some extent in future editions, 

The first defect has to do with the in- 
completeness of the information and 
obvious omission of some excellent re- 
sources. The authors admit in the intro- 
duction that many of the recipients of the 
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questionnaires were rushed with the ope 
ing of school and other pressures and cop 
sequently they were unable to be “as 
schools which should be included are no 
because questionnaires have not been 
turned or because they were returned 
inadequate information.” No estimate} 
given concerning the magnitude of thet 
omissions. This is a persistent and re 
rent problem in such surveys, especial 
pilot ones such as this volume reports. 

A second defect is the failure to recop 
nize oat of the developments in the ed 
cation of gifted individuals which ha 
emerged FRES) the past three or four yeatt 
This is reflected not only in the compilatiol 
of resources but also in the bibliograpl 
The preoccupation is still with the enrii 
ment-acceleration-grouping controversy all 
with the definition of the academical 
gifted as “those with the highest IQ's.” I 
the introduction, the authors state that tl 
directory was concerned with “concrete A 
tempts to develop the latent creativity ail 
productivity of the ablest children.” Tt 
directory, however, reflects little or no reo 
nition of recent advances in the areas í 
creative and productive thinking. i 
might have been done both in the listing! 
resources and in the bibliography. 

Counselors and other guidance work! 
will find The Gifted: Educational M 
sources a useful resource. It will need! 
be replaced by a new edition very soon, M 
cause many really exciting things are hi) 
pening concerning the development of edk 
cational resources for gifted students- 
PAUL Torrance, Bureau of Educatio 
Research, University of Minnesota 


<> 


EMOTIONAL PRoBLEMS oF THE STUD 
By Graham B. Blaine, Jr., and Charles) 
McArthur. New York: Appleton 
tury-Crofts, 1961. 254 pp. $4.95. 


by the Harvard University Health Set 
staff. College counselors and staff memb 
of counseling centers will find much OP! 

tunity to compare and contrast their aH 
odology and personnel with the well 
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sented picture of the operation of the Har- 
yard University Health Service. 

The book begins with an excellent in- 
troduction by Erik H. Erikson, and the 
impact of Erikson’s views are clearly evident 
he sega the book. The first three chap- 
ters offer an exciting and promising picture 
of the changing function of student health 
services. 

Farnsworth and Munter present the role 
of the college poe in a much more 
consultative role than has been true in the 
past. They see the psychiatrist playing an 
active role in developing policy on dis- 
cipline matters, in handling of student dro, 
outs, in the way administration deals wi 
students, in policy discussion on admission 
committees, and in many other areas involv- 
ing the morale and emotional climate of the 
institution The psychiatrist is seen in a 
large part as a social psychiatrist. It is a 
promising trend that both psychiatrists and 
counseling psychologists are seeing the 
necessity of being concerned with the total 
emotional climate of the institution, rather 
than merely being concerned with treating 
individual clients. 

Dalrymple presents a very fine chapter on 
faculty counseling and referral. Many stu- 
dents are seen as being in need of ego ident- 
ity counseling, and faculty members are con- 
sidered of significant importance in helping 
such students. The students have much 
pa for identification and role ex- 
ploration provided by admired instructors. 

McArthur and Dinklage explore the role 
of the psychologist in the college health 
Service, In addition to the usual function 
of testing and reporting, the clinical psy- 
chologist is accepted as a therapist, provided 
he is competent. The criterion of com- 
petency holds regardless of whether the 
therapist has a M.D or a Ph.D. 

In the remaining chapters the usual prob- 
lems faced on college campuses are re- 
Viewed; neurotic patterns in college; prob- 
ems with studying; character disorders and 
homosexuality; psychosis; depression; sui- 
cide; and study apathy. The view of stu- 
dent apathy as being a transitory phenome- 
non, but of significance as a defense mech- 
anism, will be helpful to counselors dealing 
with this type of student. 

A psychiatrist has been assigned to study 
the working relationships in three schools: 
Business; Graduate Arts and Sciences; and 
Medicine. One gets the feeling that the 
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Business school faculty has given more 
thought to ways of teaching a deeper under- 
standing of human relations than the psy- 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists, 

For college counseling offices and college 
health services that are trying to explore 
more effective ways of helping youth, this 
book will be stimulating and helpful,— 
CLARENCE A. MAHLER, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Ohio State Gollege. 


D 


SoctaL Forces INFLUENCING AMERICAN 
Epucation, edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
Sixtieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1961. 252 


PP- 


HIS VOLUME comprises Part II of the 
annual Yearbook of the National Socie 
for the Study of Education. It was devel- 
oped under the Society's Committee on 
Social Forces Influencing American Edu- 
cation and edited by Ralph W. Tyler, 
Director, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavorial Sciences, Stanford, California. 

In a series of eight chapters, this Year- 
book analyzes the contemporary situation 
of American education from the perspec- 
tives provided by the different social-science 
disciplines. The beginning and closing 
chapters by Dr. Tyler help provide a degree 
of in tion of the somewhat disparate 
views presented by the various authors. 

Some of the themes developed by the con- 
tributors are: the similarities in the prob- 
lems of education and politics; education 
as an investment in economic growth rather 
than a consumer service; political problems 
facing schools and colleges arising from the 
changing age structure, the geographic 
migration, the shifts from urban to rural 
to surburban concentrations, and the chang- 
ing composition and requirements of the 
labor force; American education as a reflec- 
tion of the social-class system and as an 
agent of social change; the relation of tradi- 
tional values secured through nineteenth 
century immigration into the United States 
to the present diversity of groups in the 
population; the manner in which pupils 
themselves influence education; the influ- 
ence of educational organizations on the 
schools and the educational program; and 
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the influence of the mass media on educa- 
tion. 

The Yearbook, in addition to providing 
the constitution and bylaws of the Society, 
various reports of proceedings and finances, 
and a list of the members of the Society, in- 
cludes sound and comprehensive informa- 
tion regarding the ways by which the vari- 
ous social-science disciplines are prepared to 
contribute to a bisader understanding of 
the nature of American education. e 
effort is commendable in that it restores in 

art the long neglected tradition within the 
intellectual disciplines of considering educa- 
tion as an integral part of the common 
effort. 

The conjunction of education and the 
total understanding of human life is almost 
everywhere apparent. For example, one 
cannot imagine Plato discussing the ia 
community without giving considerable at- 
tention to the education of the young. The 
present volume shows how easy and pro 
the effort is to view social institutions like 
education from a composite or even a com- 
prehensive vi int. 

Many educators will benefit from a read- 
ing of this volume in that the information 
secured will broaden and deepen their un- 
derstanding of the problems they face. 
Social scientists, moreover, will perceive that 
this Yearbook presents them with an ex- 
tended conception of their own responsibili- 
ties. Student personnel workers will be 
helped by gaining a greater understanding 
of the institutional character of American 
education. 

This volume is a model of organization 
and clarity. There is little obscure verbiage 
and much emphasis upon the clear outlin- 
ing of content. Although some of the tech- 
nical language of the disciplines is apparent 
in the volume, there is sufficient editing to 
make for attractive reading, In fact I can 
see that this book could be used as a basis 
for a series of neighborhood discussions on 
the subjects to the benefit of man adults 
with an American education.— ERT 


STROUP, Dean of Students, Brooklyn Gol- 
lege. 


<> 


USE OF GROUPS IN THE PSYCHIATRIC SET- 
TING, Proceedings of the Worksho: Con- 
ference on the Group Process in the Psy- 
chiatric Setting. New York: National 
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Association of Social Workers, 1961. 
pp. $2.50. 


A BOOK epore the proceedings of th 

Worksho oce 

in the pean ie Setting held in Eal 
i 


In the pursuit of this goal, the conferend 
members examined the history of the used 
group techniques in social work and th 
several dimensions of their current ap 
tions. Formal papers by a number o 5 
preni alternate with abstracts of the cow 
erence deliberations. Attention is devot 
to the various ways in which such method 
have been i aa bey the composition o 
groups, the role of the leader, and the com 
tent dealt with in the group sessions, 4 

It is apparent from the conference repoti 
that ERRA time was devoted to the elucidi 
tion of aerenca in theory and techniqu 
among the varying sub-groups represented 
Dapit this, “the Peerall thane of the ool 
ference stresses unity within the professidl 
and many of the fundamental similaritié 
present throughout. While this approach! 
undoubtedly desirable and will hopefully} 
productive of increased communication ai 
sharing of professional skills, it tends to bill 
the many significant differences be 
those techniques designated as “social gral 
work,” “group counseling,” and “group P 
chotherapy.” More specifically, there} 
little documentation or the ways in wilt 
Spontaneous group interactions occum 
around and within an activity program “i 
used by the leaders to further social al 
emotional growth in the participants. Si 
larly, while there are hints as to the ways 
which the skills of caseworkers lend thet 
selves in a different manner to the gro 
approach from those of group workers, thk 
seems to be little differentiation of the Pf 
cise areas within which a given technique 
most appropriately employed. $ 

It is perhaps premature to expect i 
such delineations could be made at suci 
conference. What has been achiev i 

report of the conference deliberatioi 
despite the rather di uieting fact that mi 
questions were raised than were answe™ 
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is a meaningful and stimulating survey of 
recent trends in an area of social work prac- 
tice which is becoming increasingly signifi- 
cant. 

For those in the personnel and guidance 
field, this conference report should serve to 
delineate some of the broader dimensions 
within which group techniques are already 
being applied. It seems to emphasize par- 
ticularly the point that there is little differ- 
ence in the basic group process whether the 
population dealt with is classified as “nor- 
mal” or as “sick.” Techniques emphasizin 
the constructive function of the group atid 
the strengths of its members are particularly 
appropriate to student populations, and the 
technical and theoretical aspects of working 
in these ways with these groups have a direct 
bearing on the guidance field—Donatp T. 
Brown, M.D., San Francisco. 
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Looxinc Amran To TrEAcHING, by Deo- 
bold B. VanDalen and Robert W. Brittell. 
ont Allyn & Bacon, 1959. 403 pp. 


N THE PREFACE the authors indicate that 

| the book is designed as a general text to 
give the beginning student in education an 
up-to-date picture of teaching, 

The book is divided into three parts: 
Part I-The Profession includes the decision 
to teach, teaching as a profession, welfare 
and standards, selection and preparation, 
and securing a position, Part II—The 
School includes growth, organization, and 
administration, and financing of public 
education and a description of nursery, ele- 
mentary, junior high school, high school, 
and junior college education together with 
a section dealing with educational contro- 
versies, Part IlI—The Teacher discusses 

teacher—as individual and specialist—at 
work with the child, the subject matter, his 
school and colleagues, and the community. 

Topics and questions for study and dis- 
cussion are listed in each chapter. Often 
the suggestions for study include detailed 
Investigation of other sources of information 
including community resources. 

The book does not serve as a recruiti 
device in any sense, The disadvantages 
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teaching as a profession are stressed as often, 
if not more often, than the advantages, 
Several pages are devoted to a step-by-st 
comparison of favorable and unfavorab 
aspects of teaching. 

A great deal of emphasis is placed upon 
self-evaluation prior to choosing teaching as 
a vocational choice. Intelligence and schol- 
arship are given high priority as is emo- 
tional maturity. One rating device includes 
space not only for self-evaluation but also 
for evaluation by friends before making a 
final decision. 

The section dealing with the school in- 
cludes a short history of public education 
with a description of the major laws that 
have contributed to the development of our 
present school system. A description of the 
various teaching levels ee elementary, 
junior high, high school, and junior college) 
is included but not much emphasis is pla 

n participation and visitation as a means 
of determining the final choice of level. 
In my opinion, this is one of the weaknesses 

The characteristics of children at various 
chronological ages are outlined under the 
heading, “Child Growth and Development.” 
Natirally, in a book of this general nature, 
the outline is limited in scope. If the intro- 
ductory course in education emphasizes 
Child Growth and Development then a 
i 1g il text will be needed to pro- 
vide more detailed information. 

Throughout the book, the authors stress 
the importance of stimulating the growth 
and development of boys and girls, not only 
in the classroom but also in allied or extra- 
curricular activities which extend far be- 
yond the classroom, : | 

As an introductory text in education 
Looking Ahead to Teaching seems to in- 
clude most of the topics that a cig oa 
teacher would need to investigate. It does 
not reach too much depth in any area and 
might be criticized for being too general, 
Also, at times the authors tend to include 
their own prejudices when describing the 

of educational system that we should 
have in this country. f 

If I were teaching a general introducto: 
course in education I would give the boo! 
consideration either as the basic text or as a 
supplementary text.—Paut C. Kerso, Coor- 
dinator of Student Counseling, Iowa State 
Teachers College. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


A New Approach to Grievance Handling 


Grievance Handling: A Case Study of 
a New Approach. Industrial Relations 
Memo. No. 139, 1961. Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 44 pp. $1.50. 


This report is one of a series prepared bi the 
staff of the above organization on current subjects 
of particular interest and importance to manage- 
ment. The subject matter of the present report 
concerns union-management relationships, specifi- 
cally in the area of eee grievances. The com- 
any in question is the International Harvester 
Eom any, and the union is the United Auto 
Workers. The company had a history of troubled 
union-management relationships, and one symptom 
of this lay in the grievance area, noted Lived 
in the extremely large backlog of grievances whi 
continually beset the company and the extremely 
long periods of time slapaing before the cases could 
be adequately considered. At one point over 12,000 
grievances were waiting for consideration. 

The case study describes various attempted solu- 
tions all of which shared a frustrating lack of re- 
solving power, These efforts did eventuate in a 
philosophy and procedure which at the time of 
reporting had produced marked changes. Griev- 
ances dropped, employee attitudes improved, opera- 
tional costs of the system were declining, and griev- 
ance handling was removed from the collective bar- 
gaining area, 

The crux of the “New Look” centers around 
“talk it out” problem-solving at the time and place 
of grievance, done orally, with prompt decision- 
making and through commitment of management 
and union personnel at all levels to participate as 
needed. The system places primary responsibility 
on lower echelon personnel as problem solvers 
rather than to as referrers of problems upwards in 
a buck passing manner. 


—_— 


FREE 


for Guidance 
Counsellors: 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE HOTEL, MOTEL 
AND HOSPITALITY FIELD” 


The increase in travel and leisure time 
activities have combined to make the 
hotel, motel and hospitality field one 
of those in which job opportunities are 
expanding so rapidly, there is an ever- 
increasing shortage of trained personnel, 
The Lewis School—original and only 
school offering both resident and home 
study hotel training courses—has pre- 
pared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Counsellors giving full details about 
the opportunities in this field for men 
and women of all ages. Please write 
on your letterhead to 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Division, Washington 7, D.C. 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 
University of Maryland 


The report concludes with tabled data supporting 
the drastic pre-post changes in the grievance case. 
loads. Since the new system has been operative only 
somewhat more than one year it will be interesting 
to learn of the status of the grievance system in 
another year or two, 


Careers in Practical Nursing 


Let’s Be Practical About a Nursing 
Career, 1961. Committee on Careers, Na 
tional League for Nursing, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 39 pp. 


This small booklet combines both an occupa 
tional brief on practical nursing as a vocation and 
a directory of state-approved schools of practical 
nursing. S 

Job duties are outlined in such different settings 
as a hospital, private home, public health agency 
and a physicians office. Personal qualifications im 
cluding interests, education, age and health are 
described. This is followed by a profile of pre 
cal nursing schools including those connected with 
public schools, private institutions run by hospitals 
and agencies, and those in junior colleges and uni: 
versities. These descriptions are followed by # 
guideline for the individual in choice of a practi 
nursing school. F 

The bulk of the booklet is devoted to the direc 
tory of approved schools arranged by state and in 
cluding any minimum requirements set by state 
law. “Approval” is a variable function reflecting 
approval by state boards of these schools as meeting 
minimum state requirements for the preparation 
of practical nurses for licenses. 

dresses of all state boards of practical and V0) 
cational nursing are also included. 

Over 660 schools are now listed as compared with 
11 in 1930, The programs currently Rave mote 
than 28,000 students enrolled. Every state plus the 
District of Columbia now licenses practical nurses 


Ideas for Successful Recruiting 


Recruiting Ideas That Get Results, by 
Bernice Fry Mitchel. Personnel Repot!“ 
No. 604, 1961. Public Personnel Associ 
tion, 1313 East 60th St, Chicago 37, I 
21 pp. $2.50. 

The title of this report is an accurate descriptio 
of its contents. The author is in public personit 
work herself. She presents 30 very concrete recruit 
ment approaches and does so in a humorous, hig! 
readable form. The reader who finds “nothing ne 


among these ideas is indeed in a most fortunate pay 
tion, 
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As a sample: The ideas are prepared by discus- 


_ sion of such questions as: Can we take better aim? 


$ (on the relevant pool of job LANSEN Can we en- 
list 


a 


those who are not qualified? Can’t we at least 
stay friends? Can we write more understandably? 
Can we come unstuffed? Can we employ humor? 
Can we admit we are hard up, if we are? Journal 
readers can no doubt fill in lengthy answers with 
illustrations to each of these questions. 

As to the ideas themselves, a sampling may stimu- 

late the reader or suggest further possibilities: 

Answer “work wanted” advertisements. 

Check references, not for the usual reason, but as 
a source of new applicants through contacting 
references given by present employees, 

Provision of a telephone answering service during 
Tecruitment drives to provide prompt prelimi- 
nary information to inquiries. Botts at fairs. 

Communication of the relatively unique features 
of employment in a given organization or set- 

ing. 

Portrayal of fringe benefit effects in clear and 
vivid manner, 

Use of payroll enclosures to publicize vacancies, 
enlisting employee participation in recruitment. 

In short, a very useful document refreshing in its 

approach and stimulating in the originality and 
concreteness of the ideas espoused. 


Report on a School Volunteer Program 


School Volunteers, by T. Margaret Jamer, 
1961. Public Education Association, 20 
en 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 200 pp. 

95. 


Assistance programs for teachers and staff in 
American education are not new, but they are rela- 
tively rare. Author Jamer recounts the develop- 
ment of a more organized program than any existing 
at the time the School Volunteer Program in New 
York City. The presentation embodies six chapters. 
Chapter one (Organization of the Program) covers 
background and comparison with other programs, 
aims of the program and its administration. Chap- 
ter two (Setting Up a School Volunteer Pogam) 
describes the first program, selection of additional 
schools, nicpiring staff and programs. Chapter 
three (The Volunteers) reviews sources, recruit- 
ment, interviewing, orientation and training, and 

rofile characteristics of the volunteers. Chapt 
our (Work Done by School Volunteers) depicts the 

t range of functions performed. In general, 
n addition to necessary routine functions, wherever 
Particular talents existed among volunteers these 
were exploited including enrichment activities in 
gany. fields, reading skills, etc. Chapter five (A 

E oary-Appraisal of the Program) reports aspects 
of the program in retrospect including cost, pro- 
cedures, administration, facilities, recruitment and 
attrition, Staff-volunteer relationships, and the like. 
Whee six use Sus Procedures) provides de- 
a Materials on the administration of such a 


m. 
‘hile evaluation material is generally anecdotal, 
Writer cannot escape the impression that such 
Programs offer far more potentialities for (a) pupil 
» (b) effective utilization of professional staff, 
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(9 improved school-community relationships, and 
9 forms of productive use of leisure time, than 
e frequency of such programs in education would 
suggest. 
An excellent model is presented here for making 
the incidence of such programs considerably higher. 


The University of Chicago and lts Environment 


The Neighborhood Program of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, by J. Levi, 1961. 33 pp. 
The content of this booklet is to be a chapter 
in a forthcoming casebook publication of the U, S. 
Office of Education. The content traces in chron- 
ological fashion the growing sensitivity and corre- 
sponding action of University of Chicago officials 
regarding the University’s environment. 
torical perspective is provided by a detailed 
accounting of why and how the original University 
site was selected and its development in contrast 
to the deterioration of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. The bulk of the case study deals with the 
eriod since 1951 under the leadership of Chancel- 
lor Kimpton. The report details the character and 
results of mass meetings of citizens interested in 
law enforcement and the creation of a community 
organization known as the South East bons 3 Com- 
mission, University actions including collaboration 
in a special study of community conservation, and 
subsequent state legislative actions designed to 
implement changes. The report continues, with an 
account of the establishment and operation of a 
plannin, unit under Field Foundation support, 
work which led to land redevelopment proposals, 
court actions and the authorization for such re: 
development. The document describes joint con- 
sideration of redevelopment problems by officials 
of several Universities facing similar problems, in- 
volvement by the Association of American Univer- 
sities, congressional hearings and changes in the 
Federal Housing Act to provide for urban renewal 
areas involving coll and universities. j 
More impressive than the chronology of the case 
study is the clear illustration of a higher institu- 
tion’s commitment to leadership in and continued 
cooperative study of the environment surrounding 
the institution—an environment teenie not Jee 
foreign substance to the institution, but as an in- 
fait part of the institution’s lifeblood, 
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Association Activities 


The Branches in Highlight 


Wyoming Personnel and Guidance Association 


RIOR to the unification action which 
created APGA, two separate guidance 
groups existed in Wyoming. One was an 
informal organization of graduate students 
majoring in guidance who met regularly 
for some program activities each summer. 
The second was a small state branch of 
NVGA which had no regular schedule of 
meetings and which often was inactive for 
long periods of time. In 1953 there were 
only ten identified members of APGA or 
any of its member divisions in Wyoming. 
In August, 1953, these ten members 
to try to organize a state branch and began 
to recruit potential members. By the time 
the Branch Charter was issued in April, 
1954, the roster carried the names of 46 
charter members. 

Of this original group of 46, four are now 
deceased and many have left the state for 
other positions, leaving only 15 of the orig- 
inal group still active in the WPGA Branch 
today. Many new members have been re- 
cruited, however, and the total current 
membership (in September, 1961) is 160 
members, of whom 134 are also members of 
APGA, 

One of the unique features of WPGA has 
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been the activities of a strong membershij) 
committee which is closely coordinated with 
the representative work of the nation 

divisions of APGA. The chairman of th 

state membership committee is always tht 
APGA Membership Coordinator for Wya 
ming, and the representatives of each of tht 
national divisions serve on this committee 
The diligent work of this committee hij 
developed a membership record which hay 
been outstanding. Under the leadership 
of the present coordinator, Joe Jesseph, i} 
very large percentage of all eligible memi 
bers have been recruited. 

Another unique feature of WPGA atiif 
ity was the recent cooperative study of tlt 
needs in Wyoming schools for guidance 
psychological services. This study & 
tended over a three-year period and was! 
joint project between the Profession 
Standards Committee of WPGA and a s 
cial committee of the Wyoming Psychologi 
cal Association. These groups developed 
study and a set of recommendations whid 


The outstanding special service activit 
of the Branch include the publication ® 
the quarterly newsletter, the work of #1 
professional standards committee, and 
work of the projects committees. nll 
the initial editorship of Lyle L. Miller, w 
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more recently of J. Maxson Reeves, the 
WPGA News has become a vital part of the 
professional correspondence and profes- 
sional stimulation of the members. The 
' professional standards committee works 
each year with the State Department of Ed- 
ucation in a continuous evaluation of certi- 
fication activities. The committee corre- 
sponds each year with members in the state 
and urges them to seek the maximum cer- 
tification for which they can qualify. The 
project committee has focused on different 
issues each year and has participated in 
several national studies and in the develop- 
ment of a great deal of background infor- 
mation about guidance services in Wyo- 
ming schools. 

The Branch plans three meeting activities 
annually. The first is a continuation of the 
summer conference originally carried on by 
the group of graduate students. This two- 
day conference with planned program and 
visiting speakers is publicized among all 
members as the regular annual meeting of 
WPGA and is held during the latter part 


of june each year. During the first week 
in October of each year, WPGA meets with 
the Wyoming Education Association—on a 
state basis in even-numbered years and in 
five separate regional meetings in odd- 
numbered years. At these latter meetings 
regional program representatives are elected 
for two-year terms. ‘The president-elect of 
the Association serves as program chairman 
to coordinate the work of these regional 
representatives. A third meeting is 
planned in December each year as a joint 
conference with the High School Principals 
Association. This meeting usually focuses 
around discussion groups which consider 
problems of joint concern to counselors 
and administrators. 

Current officers of WPGA are: Presi- 
dent—Wesley Huckins, NDEA Graduate 
Fellow; President-Elect—Eleanor Aben- 
droth, Junior High School Counselor, 
Casper; Secretary-Treasurer—Charlotte 
Rodgers Fromong, Supervisor of Student - 
Employment, University of Wyoming, 
Cheyenne. 
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From the Executive Director 


N 1962 the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association will enter its tenth year. 
More of the retrospect of the past ten years 
‘will be included in later columns. The pur- 
pose of this column, in the first Journal of 
1962, is to relate something of the position 
in which the Association stands today as it 
comes into its tenth year. It is a young or- 
ganization—but, let’s take a look. 


Projects 


Research. In January, 1961, APGA co- 
operated, fittingly, with the Cooperative 
Research Branch of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in conducting a conference at the 
University of Georgia on “Research in 
Guidance,” This was followed by a smaller 
conference at the University of Michigan 
in May at which the attempt was made to 
bring the broader considerations of the 
Georgia conference to a more workable 
level—the ideas that researchers can take 
hold of and from which they can develop 
projects in guidance, The Georgia confer- 
ence was chaired by Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, 
Director, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences; the conference at Ann 
Arbor was chaired by Dr. Leona E. Tyler, 
Psychology Department, University of Ore- 
gon. At this time, the Cooperative Re- 
search Branch is bringing together the re- 
sults of both conferences in a monograph 
on “Research in Guidance.” It is expected 
that this monograph will set research in a 
broad perspective of the social and human 
significance of guidance and then will show 
how research needs in the guidance area 
may be met. 

An interesting idea that has attracted at- 
tention, but on which there has been no ac- 
tion at this point, is the prospect of a series 
of research institutes in various parts of the 
country. The plan would be to hold a re- 

search institute for approximately three 
days to give people of a region an opportu- 
nity to exchange research information, to 
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receive results of research activities that are 
in progress, and to see areas of research that 
are needed in the schools and colleges and 
in other agencies and institutions in this 
country, These institutes would be to in 
form and to simulate. This is only an idea 
at this point. What do you think of it? 

Guidance in American Schools. A see 
ond project of particular importance is the 
study that has been directed by Dr. C. Gil 
bert Wrenn. It has now been completed 
and the manuscript is in the hands of the 
printer—The Counselor in a Changing 
World. The project, supported by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
already has resulted in the production of a 
film, Counseling Forecast, (available from 
APGA Headquarters). It is anticipated the 
book, which will be issued shortly, will have 
a profound effect on the development of 
guidance in American schools. ( APGA 
members will receive information with thei 
January election ballots on the purchase of 
the volume.) 

It is probable that among many of the rë 
sults of the project will be the considers 
tion of research emanating from many 0 
the study's findings, 

I should like to pay particular tribute tă 
Dr. Lester W. Nelson, Assistant Vice Pres 
dent and Associate Program Director, Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, whos 
originality, perceptions, and spirited con 
cern for the human future made this study 
possible. On behalf of the Association, We 
want publicly also to thank the membel 
of the Commission who served, gratis, as ade 
visers for the study. The members of this 
Commission met a number of times during 
the past two years. Their help was ° 
greatest value in the development of the 
study. The members of the Commission at! 
Dael Wolfe, Chairman, Dugald S. A" 
buckle, Kenneth Erickson, John Fischel 
Nicholas Hobbs, Walter F. Johnson, Sef 
mour M. Lipset, George E. Mowrer, Merli 
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M. Ohlsen, Samuel A. Stouffer (deceased), 
Irene B. Taeuber, and Thelma G. 
Thurstone. 

Finally, we wish, of course, to express our 
gratitude to Dr. Wrenn who carried forth 
the study with such vigor, wisdom, and im- 
agination—it should truly mark a giant step 
in education and in guidance. 

Counselor Education. APGA has been 
much involved with the development of 
standards for counselor education. It is the 
province and responsibility of the profes- 
sional association that represents any field 
of professional endeavor to set forth the 
standards that are to be adhered to in the 
training and certification of participants in 
that profession. This does not mean that 
the profession itself spells out the minute 
details of state certification nor of all of the 
content for any particular course. It does 
mean, however, that the professional asso- 
ciation has leadership responsibilities to set 
forth the standards that will be followed in 
that particular profession. Through the fa- 
cilities, particularly of two of the Divisions, 
the Association for Counselor Education 
and Supervision and the American School 
| Counselor Association, APGA has issued a 

statement on counselor education. Posi- 

tion papers on details of the Counselor Edu- 
cation Policy Statement will be presented at 
the Chicago Convention. The following 
year, at Boston, it is expected that there 
will be further action to bring about a more 
final statement even though it is rec- 
ognized that counselor education must 
continually evolve. 
_ The significance of the Association’s tak- 
ing a forthright position on standards of 
counselor education should not be under- 
estimated. The high level of quality for 
which the Association stands in the state- 
ment, already issued, has been applauded 
warmly by persons in positions of public 
responsibility. 

Elementary School Guidance. It has been 
4 matter of concern to the Association for 
several years that elementary school guid- 
ance is developing without any particularly 
marked directions. The Association, through 
a grant made by the American Child 
Guidance Foundation, has embarked upon 
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a study of elementary school guidance. It 
is expected that within about a year it will 
be possible for the Association to issue a 
statement on directions for elementary 
school guidance and that before that year 
has been completed steps will have been 
taken to encourage and to sponsor research 
and experimentation that will help to lead 
in constructive directions for elementary 
school guidance. The entire project will 
consume several years and many persons in 
APGA will be called upon for help. 

Guidance and the Utilization of New 
Media. At this point of accounting for 
APGA, we should like to record the con- 
tract made by the U. S. Office of Education, , 
Communication is a basic element involved 
in human growth whether it be the growth 
of intellectual talent or personal effective- 
ness or any of the other myriad aspects of 
life. Counselors and others in guidance 
are constantly in communication. Thus, 
the utilization of new media for guidance is 
a tremendously significant aspect relating to 
human growth in the complex of living in a 
highly complicated age. 

The Office of Education has made a con- 
tract with APGA, under Title VII of the 
National Defense Education Act, to con- 
duct a national conference on the utiliza- 
tion of new media. This will be a very 
small conference of persons who will be 
producing some material relating to this 
subject. It is expected that means will be 
found for disseminating information on, 
and encouraging the participation of other 
persons in, the problem of guidance and 
the utilization of new media. The confer- 
ence will investigate three areas: new me- 
dia relating to communication in counse- 
lor education; in-service education of coun- 
selors; and the counseling process and its 


immediate related aspects. ae 
Inter-Professional Research Commission 


on Pupil Personnel Services. After several 
years of hoping to bring together the vari- 
ous associations concerned professionally 
with pupil personnel services, there has 
been a remarkable achievement. They 
have come together to study and define roles 
in pupil personnel work. APGA has taken 
a major role in this and is now pleased to 
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join with the other associations, ‘The asso- 
ciations involved are: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; American 
Association of Secondary School Principals; 
American Association of Speech and Hear- 
ing; American Nursing Association; Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association; 
American Psychological Association; Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment; Council of Chief State School 
Officers; International Association of Pupil 
Personnel Workers; and National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. 

The Office of Education has convened 
several meetings to give the professional as- 
sociation an opportunity to develop a com- 
mission which in turn would carry out a 
project of several years concerned generally 
with the mental health of growing boys and 
girls and adolescents. The Commission 
will deal specifically with the roles of pupil 
personnel workers functioning at different 
levels of competence in various educational 
situations. This is one of the most heart- 
ening projects of the current scene. It gives 
great promise that the associations repre- 
senting the professions of pupil personnel 
work will find roles and realms of profes- 
sional functioning that will be the most pro- 
ductive in terms of student development in 
this age. The shortage of competent pro- 
fessional personnel will doubtless remain 
critical; only by working together can the 
competence of individuals be most effective. 

The planning stage is supported by 
grants from the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Dr. Robert Havighurst of the University of 
Chicago is Director of the research plan- 
ning and Dr. Fred C. Proff of the University 
of Illinois and Dr. Paul W. Bowman of the 
University of Chicago will assist him. Dr. 
Robert O. Stripling of the University of 
Florida is an APGA representative. The 
project is administered by APGA. 


Policy Statements 


APGA has issued several policy state- 
ments, and at this time of reviewing the 
current status of the Association we should 
comment on them. 

Counselor Education. This policy state- 
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ment, mentioned above, is one of the basi 
documents that has come out from the 
sociation. Dr. Willis E. Dugan, of the U 
versity of Minnesota, chaired the group 
produced this statement. The statemi 
probably will be changed somewhat duri 
the ensuing months. 

Pupil Personnel Records. Should pupil 
personnel records be opened to person 
other than the student? A ruling by the 
Commissioner of Education in New York 
State declared that pupil personnel records 
will be open to parents, and this was initi 
ally interpreted to mean that any record 
whatsoever would be open including coun 
selor interview notes. APGA felt com 
cerned about the precedent being estab 
lished and, therefore, appointed a commit! 
tee to prepare a policy statement on pupil: 
personnel records. 


The statement carried 
two basic points: (1) parents are not only 
entitled but are encouraged to have ii 
much information as possible about theit 
children; and (2) there is a point at whid 
the school through its professionally të 
sponsible persons has to decide whether of 
not additional information should be dit 
closed. This problem is open to variations) 
in individual situations but the general di 
rections and criteria have been well pil 
forth in the APGA policy statement. It# 
gratifying to know that the committee ap 
pointed by Commissioner Allen and headed 
by President John Fischer of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, received this 
statement of APGA and eventually issued 
modification that follows very much th 
APGA line of thought on this very seriou 
matter. ; 

The Code of Ethics. APGA has issued! 
Code of Ethics, as you are aware. At thi 
point of entering its tenth year the Assoc 
tion can take a certain amount of pride "i 
having produced this document. It ; 
undoubtedly experience some modifict 


along this line. 


Other Professional Activities 
International. This past year APO 
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joined the International Association for 
Vocational Guidance. IVGA is the organi- 
zation that provides an international focus 
for guidance work. Supported in part by 
UNESCO, the Association carries out in- 
ternational seminars, workshops, and other 
meetings. 

Library, APGA has a growing profes- 
sional research library. Journals obtained 
on a reciprocal exchange basis now total 
over 125. Individuals and companies have 
contributed a number of significant guid- 
ance books. This growing library already 
has 1,000 volumes and approximately 3,000 
reports, booklets, and pamphlets, and ver- 
tical file drawers of testing materials and 
tests. 

The library is becoming an important 
part of the APGA Headquarters. You 
would be interested and stimulated to see 
the visitors who come here to look up ma- 


terial that is not available elsewhere. 


Foreign Visitors. APGA is taking a con- 
tinually expanding role in the guidance 
work of foreign countries, not only through 
its affiliation with the International Associa- 
tion for Vocational Guidance but also 
through its direct relationship with visitors 
from foreign countries. APGA arranges 
itineraries for many of these persons who 
are here on guidance tours. Through the 
Asia Foundation, APGA is host to foreign 
educators. Relationships with the Inter- 


- national Cooperation Administration (now 


called the Agency for International Devel- 
opment) are a source for development of 
guidance work for foreign nationals. 

World’s Fair. It is possible that APGA 
will exhibit at the World’s Fair in New 
York in 1964-1966. This is a big project— 
trying to present a picture of guidance to 
approximately ten million visitors from all 
parts of the world and covering the span of 
years from very young childhood to much 
older adulthood. Imagination is going into 
the planning of this, and it is hoped that 
the Association will be able to carry through 
its responsibilities in showing guidance as 
an inter-weaving part of the whole fabric of 
€ducation in this nation. 
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Other Business 


Taxation. As of September 12, 1961, 
APGA has been exempted from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Sales Tax. This action 
followed several years of negotiations. It 
is a recognition of the rightful place that 
APGA has as a professional education asso- 
ciation. 

Later, in October, the District of Colum- 
bia exempted APGA from the payment of 
the franchise taxes for selling documents 
within the District of Columbia. 

Building. On January 28, 1959, APGA 
signed the papers purchasing the property 
at 1605 and 1607 New Hampshire Avenue 
and 1767 Corcoran Street. Most of you are 
well aware of the struggles that the Associa- 
tion has had in purchasing this property. It 
is a pleasure to announce at this time that 
the purchase of the property has been amply 
vindicated. Purchased for $200,000, the 
property is worth considerably more. 
Three new apartment houses in the im- 
mediate area are making this property, al- 
ready centered among a number of other 
associations and embassies, a property of 
prime value. 

It is easy to forget the names of those 
who had the fortitude and imagination to 
assume the responsibility for making deci- 
sions that resulted in the selection and pur- 
chase of the present property. Dr. G. C. 
Dunsmoor, Director of the APGA Build- 
ing Fund, Dr. Walter F. Johnson, then 
President of APGA, Dr. Max Baer, Chair- 
man of the Commission to select the build- 
ing, are among those who hold this honor. 
During the short span of six years, APGA 
has grown in property from a few square 
feet that were made more workable by some 
of the fine carpentry of my son, Allen, who 
was largely responsible for building the 
partitions in the first APGA Headquarters, 
to the large quarters that are now the home 
of the professional association. 

Activity in the Central Office. Each year, 
for the past three years, and including this 
year, the volume of operations has doubled 
Leach year. This year the volume of sales 
of publications, of subscriptions to the 
Journal, even of advertising, are vastly 
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ahead of a year ago. The Placement Serv- 
ice, handled by Mrs. Dorothy Monroe under 
the supervision of Mr. Carl McDaniels, has 
expanded similarly. There are six trunk 
lines to the switchboard and frequently all 
of them are busy. This does not mean that 
APGA has suddenly acquired affluence. 
Far from it. It does mean, however, that 
APGA is very much on the move as reflected 
even in such things as the number of mail 
bags filled every day, in the amount of bill- 
ing that goes out for publications, in the 
advertising, in the information releases that 
are issued, and in the many ways that form 
the working center of a professional educa- 
tion association. 


Looking Ahead with President Roeber 


President Roeber is in the last half of 
his term of office as President. He is carry- 
ing out a very heavy program of speaking 
engagements, He will be meeting with all 
of the Florida APGA Branches in January. 
He will meet with the North’ Central 
Regional Group of the Association for 
Counselor Education and Supervision that 
convenes in Lincoln, Nebraska. Recently, 
to mention a few, he has spoken at the 
University of Minnesota, Boston University, 
Purdue University, at the Michigan Counse- 
lors Association, and at the Guidance Con- 
ference sponsored by the Vocational Guid- 
ance Services of Greater St. Louis, 

One of the functionings of the Associa- 
tion is the continual working together of 
the President and the Executive Director. 
We confer in person sometimes daily and 
usually at least every week. We send a 
continual flow of carbon copies of letters to 
each other so that each knows what actiy- 
ities the other is carrying out. 

It may not be generally realized that the 
position of President carries a profound 
responsibility. We have a Senate that 
legislates. We have an Executive Council 
that spells out policies and directs certain 
actions. We have the person who is writ- 

ing this column as the Executive of the As- 
sociation. It is a very important principle 
of APGA, however, that the President rep- 
resents the members and makes the final 
decisions on matters that call for decisions 
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by all of the members. Thus, ‘at tima 
when APGA may be involved in very i 
tensive national problems, the Presiden 
may be making decisions almost da 
affecting the directions of the Association 
and the work for which it stands. The 
President of APGA, unlike the 


a very hard working person. 
a heavy load of additional professional 
work and grave responsibility when he take 
on this position. 


Looking Ahead with 
President-Elect Dunsmoor 


President-Elect Dunsmoor has made tht’ 
following appointments for the 1963 Co 
vention in Boston: 


Convention Coordinator David V. Tiedeman | 
Professor of Education, 
Harvard University 
Edward Landy 
Assistant Superintenden 
for Pupil Personnel 
Services, Newton Public 
Schools 
Edward Glanz a 
Chairman of Psychology 
and Guidance Division 
College of Basic Studies 
Boston University 
Mariam L. Campbell 
Coordinator, Recruiting 
and School Relations, | 
John Hancock Insuran@] 
Company 


Program Coordinator 


Business Coordinator 


Social Coordinator 


The 1963 Convention will commemorat 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding a 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso! 
tion. The Headquarters Hotel will be the 
Statler Hilton in Boston. All of the oth# 
hotel facilities of the city will be utili 
by the Association. ‘ 
APGA conducts a very large Convention 
There were 4,000 persons at the Conventio 
in Denver; there are expected to be not 1® 
than 5,000 at the Convention in Chica 
We have not ventured on the predictitl 
for the Boston Convention—do you want 4 
take a try at predicting? tht 
Committees. Dr. Dunsmoor is in 
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process of appointing the committees for the 
period when he will be President of APGA, 
namely 1962-1963. Any persons who are 
interested in Committee work should com- 
municate with Dr. Dunsmoor (you may 
write to him at the office in Washington). 


Looking Ahead with the Past-Presidents 


It might be a healthy thing for us while 
taking a view of the current status of APGA 
to realize that the past-presidents are also 
looking ahead. Established by the Execu- 
tive Council, a Long-Range Advisory Com- 
mittee is going into action for the first time 
the latter part of February this year. Under 
the chairmanship of APGA’s first President, 
Dean of Students Robert Shaffer of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, the Committee which 
consists of the past-presidents will meet for 
several days to consider several large-scale 
problems that the professional association is 
facing and will face in the immediate years 
ahead. This group of persons has been 
set up by APGA and will convene for the 
purpose of having an opportunity to look 
with deliberation at some of the serious 
matters. This important committee will 
not have an action role. Its position will 
be that of making recommendations to the 
Executive Council. The business of the 


January, 1962 


Association and its future plans have be- 
come so complex and difficult that it is im- 
possible for the members of the Executive 
Council to give adequate consideration to 
all of the problems. It was, therefore, felt 
that it was advisable to have this group of 
people, which will be augmented by others 
occasionally to keep the group up to a total 
of seven, to consider long-range problems 
with more deliberation than can be done 
under the pressure of the meetings of the 
Executive Council. : 


And, 15,000 Looking Ahead 


At this time, APGA has passed the 15,000 
mark in membership. As we are about to 
enter into the tenth year of the life of the 
Association, it is assuring to realize that the 
significant role guidance people play in our 
national and world society has been re- 
flected in the growth numerically and qual- 
ity-wise of the Association. It is in this 
sense, that all 15,000 members of the Asso- 
ciation are very definitely looking ahead. 

And, it is in a spirit of pride in serving 
this Association that those of us in the 
Headquarters office join together in wishing 
all of you a very splendid new year.—Ar- 
THUR A, HITCHCOCK 
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APGA 
CONVENTION 


pres ents 


FRONTIERS OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


for 


BROADENING PROFESSIONAL HORIZONS 


APRIL 16-19, 1962 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


v 


THE SHERMAN HOUSE 


(formerly Hotel Sherman) 


LATEST ADVANCES IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
OUTSTANDING EXHIBITS + FAMILY ACTIVITIES + PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Watch for your preliminary program 
in the February Journal 


| 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION | 


i Personnel and Guidance Jou 


This is your— 


Pre-Registration Packet 


for the 


1962 National Convention 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


Chicago, Illinois 
April 16-19 


Te section presents pre-registration materials for those who wish 
to arrange for Convention registration, hotel accommodations, 
special luncheons and dinners, or placement services in advance. 
They are designed for efficient handling with new data processing 
techniques in order to minimize delays. 
Pre-registration is convenient with the following: 
+ Pre-Registration and Meal Reservation Form 
+ Hotel Reservation Form 
* Placement Center Form 
Your convention city is unique for its concentration of educa- 
tional, industrial, and recreational resources. Chicago will be the 
focal point at which new concepts in the profession will be explored. 
Early registration will allow time for the visits, meetings, and tours 
which will make this a memorable convention. 
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HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


1962 National Convention 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Illinois, April 16-19 


Dote___ Sj 
APGA HOUSING BUREAU 
Suite 900 
134 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Please reserve the accommodations checked below: 
Type of 
Hotel desired: Accommodation Rate desired: 
— Morrison ——Single — eee eid 16 | OTe 
Sherman ——Double 5 i 4 l ee | 
——Twin até. ae 
——Dormitory (3 or 4 ee 
in a room) 
Svites:_____Parlor and one double bedroom 28.50 to 60.00 
Parlor and one twin bedroom 26.50 to 60.00 
Parlor and two bedrooms 70.00 
—— luxury suites 80.00 to 150.00 
If the hotel and rate requested cannot be assigned, | prefer: 
———to be placed in the hotel requested, at the nearest available higher rate. 
——to be placed in a different hotel, at the rate requested, 
Following are names of persons who will occupy the room: 
Name City State Arrival Arrival Departure Depa 


Please mail confirmation to. 


Street and Number 


Map of Central Chicago 
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W 
~ g HOTEL KEY: 
3 1 Conrad Hilton 
2 2 Hamilton 
3 LaSalle 
4 Morrison 


5 Palmer House 
6 Pick-Congress 


7 Sherman 
(convention headquarters) 


“4 = , nternationa: 
i O ZS 
ROOSEVELT ROAD E. Amphitheatre 
(ern Fite tal are ee 


RESERVATION FOR HOTEL ROOMS 


The Hotel Reservation Form should be completed and forwarded to the APGA 
Housing Bureau promptly. All reservations will be made in the order received at 
the rates requested as long as rooms are available. Reservations for similar fa- 
cilities will be made if those requested are no longer available. Please notify the 
Housing Bureau if your needs are different from those listed on page 506. 

Hotel reservations can be made with assurance only if this form is received by 
March 24, 1962. 


$: 
(arme 
© SHERMAN 
re | 
ae Ss) 
5 ——) 
==. 
EEE 
L 
aT | 
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AN 
COLUMBUS 
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I 


City. SFT a 
Title 
APGA Affiliation: Member —Non-Member — Student Guest 
Member of: ——— ACPA ——ACES ——NVGA ——SPATE ——ASCA —— DRE 
First Convention: Yes ——No 

am a.m, 
Arriving: Date______Time___p.m. Departing: Date. Time. p.m, 
Hotel: 
Miss 
Mrs, 
Mr.. 
Dr. Last Name First Middle 


PRE-REGISTRATION AND MEAL RESERVATION FORM 
1962 National Convention 
. AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Illinois, April 16-19 


Please arrange advance registration for: É 

—Miss —Mrs. = _—__Mr. ——Dr. 

First Name. Middle Initicl___ 
Last Name_ 
School or Fi 


BE SURE TO RETURN ALL FORMS 


Address (Street and Number) 


City Zone 
C] 
= Check Amount 
Q Mail this form to: Here Fee Enclosed 
Z Miss Eleanor L. Hunter 1. —Member $5.00 $. 
< Merchandise National Bank 2. — Non-Member 7.00 
z Merchandise Plaza 3. — Student 3.00 
2 Chicago 54, Illinois 4, —___Husband/Wife 1.00 
E Total Registration Fee $. 
© Make Check Payable to: 
=  MAPGA 1962 Convention” 
w 
= Meals Price No. of Tickets 
MP NTS ASOR Luncheon—Monday $3.75 $. 
& 2 ACPA Luncheon—Monday 3.75 
3. ACES Luncheon—Tuesday 3.75 -a 
4. SPATE Luncheon—Tuesday 3.75 he AES 
5. DRC Luncheon—Tuesday 375 s E 
6. APGA Banquet—Tuesday 5.50 
7. NVGA Luncheon—Wednesday 3.75 
Total Meals Fee $ 
Total Registration Fee 
Miss 
2 Mrs. 
z Mr. 
Q Dr, Last Name 
-l 
z STUDENT CERTIFICATION 
z | certify that. + Do not write in this space 
R is a bona fide student at 1234 Registration Fee s— 
E * 1234567 Meals Fee — 


. TOTAL_——_ 


(Signature of Major Professor) * Hotel Reservation:  ___Yes Ne 


For those who want to— 


REGISTER IN ADVANCE 
in order to 


SAVE TIME « SAVE MONEY 


The APGA Convention Committees will assemble all materials needed by 
members who register in advance. Upon request you will be handed these ma- 
terials. They will be ready for you at the convention so that delays will be 
minimal. 

In order to avail yourself of this plan, complete the form on the opposite page. 
Please print your name and other pertinent information. Check your APGA 
‘affiliation, division membership, and whether this is your first convention, Record 
your expected arrival date and time as well as the departure date and time. 

Note the number of tickets being purchased for each meal. Enter the amount 
for each item and the total. The check for the total amount should be made pay- 
able to the "APGA 1962 Convention.” 


Mail the check and the form to the Convention Treasurer: 


Miss Eleanor L. Hunter 
Merchandise National Bank 
Merchandise Plaza 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
There will be a surcharge of $1.00 for those who register at the Convention. 
If you need hotel reservations, you are urged to mail the hotel reservation form 
at the same time as the pre-registration form. 
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CONVENTION PLACEMENT CENTER FORM 


MORRISON HOTEL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
APRIL 16-19, 1962 


TO EMPLOYERS AND APPLICANTS: 


The APGA Placement Service will provide facilities for those interested in guidance and student 
personnel positions either as employers or applicants. List of job openings and of APGA members 
seeking positions will be available. Arrangements can be made for employment interviews at the 
Convention. 

Employers who do not expect to attend the Convention may list positions and indicate to whom 
a candidate may apply. Candidates must be present at the Convention in order to take advantage ` 
of the Convention Placement Center facilities. 

Send your request for Convention Placement Center forms using the blank at the bottom of the 
page. Employers must return completed forms to the Placement Service office by April 1, 1962, for 
inclusion in the Convention Pre-listing of available positions. Forms will also be available to those 
who wish to register at the Center. . 


| 
THERE IS NO CHARGE TO APGA MEMBERS OR EMPLOYERS FOR USING THE CONVENTION | 
PLACEMENT CENTER FACILITIES 


Please send requests to: Carl McDaniels 
Placement Service Office 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Request for Convention Placement Service Forms 
(Please Print or Type) 


Please check forms desired. 


Send employer forms —— Send candidate forms 


(Name and Title) 


(Address) 


(Present Position) (Organization) 
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Convention Preview 


The general session will set the keynote of the Convention and will be the first 
of approximately 250 meetings of the 1962 National Convention of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 

The guidance and student personnel worker will have an opportunity to ap- 
praise crucial issues in the profession. Topics will include . . .Counselor certifica- 
tion and professional standards. . . Practices, problems and ethical issues involved 
in maintaining student records. ..Research in higher education. . . In-service train- 
ing of counselors...Goals in higher education...Recruiting competent college 
student personnel workers. 

New developments and techniques in guidance and counseling will be 
presented, such as...Exploring vocational choices of college students. . . Voca- 
tions for the gifted...The superior college student—climate, counseling, re- 
search. . «Evaluating counseling effectiveness. . . Technology comes to education. . 
The college admissions dilemma. 

Insights have been achieved as a result of research into the nature and 
guidance of the student as a citizen in a constantly changing educational and 
vocational milieu. Speakers plan to cover...Establishing a climate for learning 
.+.The occupational future...The portents of automation. ..Employment coun- 
seling and placement...Recent research in school dropouts...Experiments in 
re-training women. . . Follow-up studies of counseled and non-counseled students. 

The convention will set the pace for the organization, and members who 
attend will be more aware of the trends as they are formed. You will want to 
participate, 


CHICAGO—your host city 


Within a metropolitan complex, a technological culture will be the setting 
for a convention which will be unique in size and scope. The Morrison Hotel 
and Sherman House will provide meeting space and hotel accommodations to 
satisfy the needs and standards of the members. 

The larger community can be explored for its educational advantages. 
The visitor can view the research facilities probing beyond knowledge. The ed- 
ucator can obtain a perspective of the broadest type for he can meet those who 
are serving all levels of the population which is seeking to learn. From nursery 
school to adulthood: teachers, equipment and buildings are provided. Guidance 
and personnel specialists are available to aid the individual. saa 

Business and industry is part of a technological culture with ramifications 
that require study and those in the Chicago region influence the trends which are 
taking shape and which will be powerful forces. Leading industries abound in 
this highly diversifled area and include machinery, electrical apparatus, elec- 
tronics, iron and steel, clothing, printing and publishing, chemicals, and building 
materials, > 

Recreational facilities provide relaxation to the member who can seek out 
the theatre, movies, sports, parks, museums and zoos. At the Convention, mem- 
bers will be supplied with information about many of the facilities which will serve 
to supply a direct contact with the concrete environment which will add depth and 
meaning to the program. 
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Special Convention Events 
For Wives and Families 


Event 1. Tour of Marshall Field’s Department Store, April 16, 2:30 P.M., free. 


Event 2. Smorgasbord Luncheon and Puppet Opera (Madame Butterfly), Main Viking Room, 
Kungsholm Restaurant, April 17, 12:30 P.M., $3.25. 


Event 3. Night Club Tour, including entertainment and refreshment at The Blue ing, Carousel, 
and Empire Room, April 18, 9:30 P.M., $10.00 


Event 4. Shopping Tour—Old Orchard —including a drive up the North Shore, luncheon, anda 
visit to the Baha'i Temple, $3.50 (luncheon extra). 


Event 5. Don MeNeil’s Breakfast Club, April 17 and 18, free tickets available. 
Event 6. Tour of City of Chicago 


A special registration desk for wives will be located in the lobby of the Sherman House, offering 

information on theatre tickets, Holy Week services, dining, and shopping. Registration for the 

- of Marshall Field's, the Kungsholm Luncheon, The Night Club Tour, and Old Orchard Shopping Tour 
will close at noon on April 16. 


Save time and register now for these special Convention events. Tickets and instructions 


will be included in your registration packet and may be picked up at the special registration desk 
for wives. 


CONVENTION EVENTS FOR WIVES AND FAMILIES 


Please reserve the following number of tickets for the special Convention events: 


tickets for Event 1. j — tickets for Event 2. tickets for Event 3. 


For Events 4, 5, and 6, please indicate date desired: 


———ickets for Event 4 for April ____ 


tickets for Event 5 for April 


tickets for Event 6 for April. 


| have enclosed $. to cover the cost of the above events. 


Make check payable to i 
“APGA 1962 Convention" Name- > 
and mail with this coupon 


to: Address___ 
Mrs. Jean Cantelupe 


Evanston Township High School d peu. 
1600 Dodge Avenue $ 
Evanston, Illinois ‘a 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, American 
School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Epwarp C. Roeser, Professor of Education, Uni versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

President-Elect: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Educational Services Center, 
546 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 

Past-President: Dant D. Fener, Chairman, Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California ` 

"Treasurer? Frorp C. Cummaunes, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois f e. t 

Treasurer-Elect: Gair F. FarweLL, Associate Professor of Education, Schoo! of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Executive Director: AxrrtauR A. Hrreucocx, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

General Counsel: Artaur B. Hanson, 803 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. A 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


ee W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California, President-Elect, 

ASCA 

Lesie O. Carrin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Picasant, Michigan President, SPATE 

Harorn F. Corrinonam, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, President-Elect, NVGA 

Wirtiam G. Crarc, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
+ versity, Stanford, California, President, ACPA b . a, N 

Wıizris E. Dycan, Professor of Educational Psychology, 111 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, President, ACES ati 

%4 MeLrvene D. Harper, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida, President-Elect, ACPA q 

Mavis L. Hotes, Associate Dean of Students, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, President-Elect, SPATE 

pa W. Houcuton, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department, Albany, New York, 

tesident-Elect, ACES AR: s P 

Lroyn H. Lorguist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President, DRC A 

pae W. Moreny, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 106 Bloomsbury Avenue, Baltimore 28, Maryland, 
«President, ASCA i 

Crit H. Parrerson, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President-Elect, DRC 

Heren Woop, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President, NVGA 


` ` COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


| Archives: Leonard M. Mill , Specialist, “Counseling Ethics: Thomas M.: Magoon, Director of Counselin 
Techniques, U. S. Office of Baines, Department of Center, University of Maryland, College Park, Marylani 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. Finance: Harold S. Logan, Vice President for College Re- 


Branch Coordinator, Emerson Ci P: 1 Brook lations and Develope of Education Funds, Inc., 
lyn e, Brook! Nae) gists Hou: id Fina: poration, 3200 Prudential Plaza, 
College, Brooklyn 10. New.York schol oe A 


A Chicago, Illinois A 
4 Buildings and Grounds: Don D. Twiford, Office of Educa- International Relations: Dorothy J. Lipp, Dean of Women, 
tioi, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA 


; Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Building, 7th and D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


Pennsylvania 
Constitution: „Anthony C, ‘Riccio, Associate Professor 
Oni toe, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
io $ 


Convention and Program: Convention Coordinator (Chair- 

7 Man of Committee): Floyd C. Cummings, Director 

of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 

1600 Dodge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Program 

Coordinator (Program Chairman): Walter M. Lifton, 

irector of Guidance Publications and Services, Science 

esearch Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 

Illinois ~ 

Credentials: Franklin R. Zeran, Dean, School of Educa- 

tlon, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


Long-Range Advisory: Robert H. Shaffer, Dean of Students, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Membership: Gale Oleson, Professor, Department of 
Guidance, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Nominations and Elections: Daniel D. Feder, Chairman, 
Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
California i 

Placement: Jane B. Berry, Research Associate and Lec- 
turer, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

Professional Preparation and Standards: Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle, Professor of Education, School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Publications: Delmont K. Byrn, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


l APGA Convention—April 16-19, 1962—Chicago, Illinois 
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A Guidance Program | 
to develop Vocational Maturity 


WORK for grades 6 through 9 


WIDENING OCCUPATIONAL RoLes Kir 


TRADE MARK 


te - 
DEVELOPED BY WALTER M. LIFTON * EDITED BY ANN WILLIAMS 


K Helps students to understand ai 
themselves 5 « 


Æ Broadens knowledge of the 
world of work 


INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 6 THROUGH 9 


Æ Acquaints students with the 
training necessary to accomplish 
-+= vocational goals 


Æ Promotes understanding of 


“other people and their work į VOCATIONAL MATURITY: A PYRAMID 
` © OF DECISIONS AND EXPERIENCES 


HELPS COUNSELORS lay the foun- HELPS STUDENTS reconcile self- 
dation for acceptance of responsibility concept with the world of occupational 
in school and the world of work. The 


> rogram is concerned with overall ; ; 

f Piee in the intermediate grades Télation between work in scala 
and broadens academic as well as oc- the world of work. It helps stuc ents 
cupational horizons. The counselor will make academic decisions leading to 
find that the program may stimulate ultimate greater job satisfaction. The 

; interest in further education because it broadening of occupational horizons 
= shows. the greater availability of in- - enables boys and girls to understand 


teresting work to those with more other people as well as to picture 
:ı education, th 


. t 
“WORK is the result of years of study and’research in the intermediate 
grades, The kit contains 300 Junior Occupational Briefs, 5 guidance 
ee ae ues cea eee 0 Student workbooks and.a 
acer S Manual. Suitable for use in r i 
onwith English and Social Studies, Y, format ad ornp guidance 


average human beinĝs in objective, informal, narrative form and point 


I c H: job in addition to providing basic 
occupational information: They also include Suggestions for other ways 


iA to find out about the Jobs—*Things To Do” and “Things To Read.” * 


Special Pre-publication offer $107.50 good until April Ist. 
List price $114.50. Order No, 5EE-1700. 
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DUCATIONAL 
RESS 


In one important part of its operation 
the Air Force has much in common 
With you. Your job, as an educator and 
career counselor, is to prepare the 
minds of young men, We in the Air 
Force Prepare them for the full po- 
tentialities of their various aptitudes. 

Practically every person who enters 
the Air Force passes through the giant 
Vocational school that is Air Traini ng 
Command. In accordance with the re- 
Sults of. aptitude tests, personal desires 
and the needs of the service, new re- 


February, 1962 


Lt. General James E. Briggs, Commander, Air Training Command, U.S, Air Force 


An Air Force motto 
that describes your job, too 


cruits will enter training courses that 
may last up to 45 weeks. Follow this 
training with experience on the job 
and you have young men well pre- 
pared for the future. 

Asa vocational specialist, you know 
the years ahead will have much to 
offer men with training and experi- 
ence in a vital skill of the Aerospace 
Age. And for many ambitious, career- 
minded young people, the Air Force 
may well provide the final prepara- 
tion, started by you, for an active, pro- 


ductive life. So, you see, we both have 
the same mission before us... to: 
“Prepare the Man!" 

A detailed brochure about Air 
Force enlistment and education pro- 
grams has been prepared for use by 
guidance counselors. For your copy 
please write Career Information, 
Dept. CG22, Box 7608, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. E 


The Solution: 


The ANSWER GUARD is a thin plastic sheet through which test answer marks are 
only from directly above, assuring complete security even in the most crowded testing: 


tion. An ANSWER GUARD over a student's answer sheef places him, in effect, i 
individual testing cubicle. 9 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION MAIL THIS COUPON TO: 


ANSWER GUARD 
6751 Baja Drive 
San Diego 15, California 


i 


The ANSWER GUARD is available in two 


models: 


Please send complete information about 


Transparent (shown above) for use over the | ANSWER GUARD to 


various printed IBM test answer sheets 


Opaque, with imprinted item and response 
numbers, so that a blank 8 1/3” by 11” sheet of School or street address 
paper may be used as an answer sheet (ideal City 


for classroom testing). — — 
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SALARIES IN GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


As now you can compare them: U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
has list showing Federal Classification Act salary ranges for 
positions covered in Bureau of Labor Statistics' National Survey 
of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay: 
Winter 1960-61. List is related to recent BLS report of its 
findings of national salary averages for these positions in 
private business and includes these national averages. Exact 
comparability is not evident since data for private industry 
are in terms of national average rate while data for government 
are in terms of minima and maxima. Nevertheless, it is apparent 
that, in general, pay scales in private industry top those of 
Uncle Sam. 

Attorneys: Attorneys I earn average of $6,372 in private 
practice. In government, minimum is $5,355 and maximum is 
$6,345. Attorneys V earn average of $20,712 in private practice. 
In government, minimum is $13,730 and maximum is $15,030. 

Chemists: Chemists I earn $5,772 in private industry, 
while government range is $4,345 to $5,335. Chemists VIII earn 
$18,276 in private industry, while government range is $13,730 
to $15,030. 

Engineers: Engineers I earn $6,576 in private industry; 
$4,345 to $5,335 in government. Engineers VIII earn $19,056 
in private industry; $13,730 to $15,030 in government. 

Stenographers, General: Average pay in private industry 
is $4,102; in government it ranges from $3,760 to $4,390. 

Typists: Typists I get $35,315 in private industry; $3 , 500 
to $4,130 in government. Typists II get $3,921 in private 
industry; $3,760 to $4,390 in government. 

Draftsmen: Junior draftsmen earn $4,908 in private 
business; $4,040 to $4,670 in government. Senior draftsmen get 
$6,382 in private business; $4,830 to $5,820 in government. 


SURVEY OF 1961 COLLEGE GRADUATES 


New study: National Opinion Research Center has completed 
study of June, 1961, college graduates. Representative sample 


included responses from 33,782 graduating seniors at 135 U. S. 
colleges and universities. 

Plans for further education: Some 83 per cent said they 
would like to continue education as full—time graduate students 
or in night school or commercial courses. However, only 20 
per cent said they had been accepted for study in fall of 1961. 

Those not continuing education: About half of those not 
going on for advanced study said that financial obstacles played 
a part in their decision, although only 18 per cent gave this as 
their major reason. 

Those continuing education: Academic performance affected 
plans for further study. Those in top fifth of nationwide class 
were four times more likely to have been accepted for further 
study than those in bottom half; and two times more likely 
to have been accepted than those in group between top fifth and 
bottom half. 

Plans of top students: One-third, or 16,000, of America's 
highest ability June graduates are postponing their studies, and 
14 per cent, or 7,000, do not plan any further study beyond 
bachelor's degree. 

Men and women: A quarter of men had been accepted for 
further study in contrast to 12 per cent of women. 

Fields of study: One-fifth of seniors who planned to enter 
graduate school in fall said that their field of study would be 
education. Second most popular field was humanities, chosen by 
13 per cent. Other frequently chosen fields, in order, were law, 
engineering, business, and medicine. 

Fields of study and academic performance: Fields which 
tend to attract high performance students are astronomy, physics, 
math, medicine, humanities, biochemistry, engineering, social 
Sciences, chemistry, psychology, geology. Fields drawing aver- 
age performers are law, geography, microbiology, zoology, 
business, and geology. Fields drawing lesser performance students 
are agriculture, dentistry, genetics, and some biological 
Sciences. 

Switches: Almost half of seniors, 47 per cent, reported 
that they switched their career preferences during their college 
years. Physical science and related technological fields tend to 
lose students; other arts and science fields and the professions 
Which stress words rather than numbers tend to grow. Presence 
in a given school of large number of fellow students with i 
given career preference or given level of education aspiration 
tends to pull remaining students toward majority. Thus, in 
Schools which recruit high proportions of freshmen aiming for 
careers which require advanced training, more students keep their 
high aspirations. Where students choosing careers which require 
graduate preparation are always in a distinct minority, more of 
these students reduce their level of aspiration. 


GROUP GUIDANCE: 


ROUP METHODS of guidance and coun- 
G'ing have been at once a great hope 
anu a great disappointment. Counselors 
have hoped that group methods would 
make it possible to use their time more 
efficiently for transmitting commonly- 
needed information and interpretations. 
This would be especially valuable in 
schools, where case loads almost universally 
are too large. But economy of time was 
only one of the hoped-for advantages. It 
seemed logical to expect that boys and girls, 
and adults too, could benefit from sharing 
experiences with others and exchanging 
ideas about the handling of their problems. 
For some it should be helpful just to know 
that their problems are not unique. From 
the counselor's point of view, enriched 
understanding of his counselees should re- 
sult from the opportunity to see how each 
of them functions in the group setting. For 
these and other anticipated values, coun- 
selors in many settings, but especially in 
schools, looked to group methods for valu- 
able contributions to a total guidance and 
counseling program. 

Despite these presumed advantages, 
group methods of guidance and counseling 
seem to have experienced many failures, 
perhaps most notably in schools. Repeat- 
edly one hears of group activities that were 
tried and abandoned: homeroom guidance, 
occupations units in classes, and special 
guidance and counseling groups. The 
reasons given for failure are many: lack of 
interest or ability on the part of teachers, 
inadequate supervision of group leaders, 
too large groups, and others. Some have 
reached the conclusion that group methods 
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Content and Process 


are just not suitable for the attainment of 
guidance goals. Yet there are several books 
which contain guidelines for effective work 
with groups and at least some evidence that 
group methods are useful [1,2,4,5]. 

Why then have there been so many un 
happy experiences with group methods af! 
guidance and counseling? In the observa 
tion of the writer, there seems to have been 
in many instances a lack of understanding 
of the roles of content and process [3] 
The crux of the position being taken here 
is that too many group guidance activities 
have been guidance only in their contents} 
the process has often not been suitable. | 


Content and Process 


Ficure 1 shows the two dimensions! 
content across the rows and process dow!) 
the columns. In each instance, the to 
range is divided for convenience of discus 
sion into three parts, but this is arbitrarji 
Each dimension should be seen as a COM 
tinuum which could with equal logic i f 
divided into two parts or ten. 

Content. Going down the rows, we movi 
from the usual academic subjects—mathe 
matics, literature, and all the others whi 
are universally accepted as school curricull : 
content—to topics at the other ee 
which are in many places considered to a 
off-limits, topics such as dating behavior "i 
parent-child relations. Between the @ 
tremes are the school-related topics Sut 
educational and vocational opportuni 
which, though not academic subjes 
usually accepted as belonging somew: 
in the school’s total curriculum. g 

Process. Moving from left to right veal 
from the more traditional, teacher-dir 
methods to those which give pupils a 
responsibility for planning and conduc 
classroom activities. Also as we 8° ^ 
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the columns, there is decreasing emphasis 
on cognitive elements and increasing em- 
phasis first on attitudes and opinions, and 
later on deeper feelings. The manner of 
forming the groups is also seen to differ. 
Finally, perhaps the best indicator of differ- 
ences among these processes is the kind of 
evaluative questions one asks. At Level I, 
the questions are likely to be: How much 


does he know? How much skill has he de- 
veloped? At Level II, the questions are 

more likely to be such as these: Does he 

have well-developed and well-substantiated 

opinions? Have his attitudes changed or 

developed? And at Level III the questions 

would be: How does he behave in relation 

to peers or parents? How realistic a degree 
of self-acceptance does he have? It seems 

clear that Levels II and III contain more 
of the elements of guidance and counseling, 

while Level I has more of those which are 
appropriate to instruction. 


Interaction of Content and Process 


To illustrate the interaction of the two 
dimensions, we will see how three different 
group leaders might handle the same guid- 


FIGURE 1 
Interaction of Content and Process in Group Guidance, Group Counseling, and Group Therapy. 


Level I 
Leader plans topics 


Lecture and recitation 


Content 
Facts and skills empha- 
sized 
Units in regular classes 
Type A 
Usual school subject- 
matter: 
mathematics, English, 
etc, 1 
Type B 


School-related topics: 
the world of work, 
choosing a college, 
how to study, etc. 


no 


Type C 
Non-school topics: 
dating behavior, par- 
€nt-child relations, 


handling frustrations, 
etc, 3 


Process. 
Level II 


Leader and group mem- 
bers collaborate in 
planning topics 

Discussions, projects, 
panels, visits 

Attitudes and opinions 
emphasized 

Separate guidance groups 
meet on schedule 


stl 


Level III 


Topics originate with 
group members 


Free discussion, role- 
playing 

Feelings and needs em- 
phasized 


Groups organized as 
needed, meet as needed 
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ance topic: choosing a high school course 
of study. 

1. Mr. Jones includes a unit on choosing 
a high school course of study in his eighth 
grade English classes. He decides early in 
the school year which week he will devote 
to this unit. He introduces the topic one 
day, pointing out its importance and ask- 
ing questions to see how much thinking the 
pupils have already done. Then he assigns 
some readings in a series of guidance publi- 
cations. During the next few class meet- 
ings he makes sure that the class under- 
stands what each of the courses of study 
consists of—academic, general, commercial, 
and vocational—and for what kinds of occu- 
pations each is suitable. He urges the boys 
and girls to be realistic in their choices. In 
particular he points out that pupils some- 
times make poor choices because they are 
too concerned with prestige or doing what 
their friends do. (This approach would 
seem to fit most closely the content-process 
interaction of cell 2, a combination of Type 
B content with a Level I process.) 

2. Mr. Smith meets each eighth-grade 
class one period each week to discuss vari- 
ous guidance topics. The problem of 
selecting a high school course of study 
almost always comes up naturally in each 
group as they discuss their future plans. 
At that point Mr. Smith helps the class to 
decide what information they need and 
how they will go about collecting it. The 
specific methods vary somewhat from class 
to class, but generally the pupils divide 
among themselves a variety of readings, 
visits, and interviews in order to learn 
about the courses of study they are think- 
ing about. Then they bring their various 
findings to class and discuss both the facts 
and their opinions about the advantages 
and disadvantages of different courses for 
different people. Usually each one tells 
about his own preferences and the reasons 
for them, and the others comment or raise 
questions. Mr. Smith tries to get each 
pupil to think about his educational plans 
in the light of his previous school history, 
his parents’ values, and other factors. He 
will often raise thought-provoking ques- 
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tions and will sometimes correct inaccurai 
information. (This approach seems to 
a combination of Type B content and 
Level II process and therefore would bea 
cell 5 interaction.) 
3. Mr. Brown sets up groups for multipl 
counseling whenever he recognizes common 
needs among several of his counselees. He 
has just organized a group of youngster) 
who are indecisive or conflicted about theit 
high school course of study. They haw 
worked out a schedule to meet twice a week 
for as many weeks as necessary. Durin 
the meetings Mr. Brown encourages eadi 
pupil to describe his own problem to tht 
group and to explore it in some dep 
Some of the youngsters tell about parent! 
pressures, and others describe their feeling 
of inadequacy. Sometimes two or thrt 
find that they have very similar problem 
Together they try to understand the facto 
that are operating and then try out ol 
each other suggestions for dealing with 
their problems. Sometimes a boy or gi 
finds reassurance just in the knowledge 
that someone else faces a very similar prob: 
lem. Mr. Brown makes occasional inte! 
pretations and reflections, and sometimé 
he suggests that they role-play a probletl 
situation or a solution that someone 
proposed. When the pupils or Mr. Browl, 
feel that information is needed regardi 
the courses of study or related occupation 
they decide how to obtain the informatio! 
The group disbands whenever it appeal 
to the pupils and Mr. Brown that A 
purposes have been fulfilled. (I f 
approach would seem to belong in cell 
or 9, since it involves Type B or perhaps 
content, with a Level III process.) 


From Teaching to Guidance Activity 


The illustrations used show how of 
different kinds of process might be app a 
to one of the common group gida 
topics. Similar illustrations could be be 
veloped for other topics such as dating 
havior, study habits, or career planning: a 
The thesis here is that for a grouP ool 
tivity to move from the teaching of a S% 
subject to a guidance activity redi 
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changes both of content and process. Re- 
ferring to Ficure l, the movement is 
diagonally from upper-left to lower-right. 
In cell 1 would be found the kind of class- 
room that is probably typical at the college 
level and that decreases in frequency of 
occurrence as one moves backward through 
secondary and elementary schools. At the 
other extreme, in cell 9, is the kind of ac- 
tivity that is usually referred to as group 
therapy. Somewhere around cell 5 is what 
the writer would call group guidance; in 
cells 6 and 8 are the activities that he 
would identify with the label group coun- 
seling or multiple counseling. Others pre- 
fer to define these terms differently and 
would therefore place them differently 
among the cells. 

In the writer's observations, group guid- 
ance and group counseling have in many 
instances gone awry in schools because they 
have been cell 2 and 8 kinds of operations, 
such as those conducted by Mr. Jones in 
the first of the three illustrations. The 
group leaders have usually been classroom 
teachers, many of them without any special 
training in guidance, who spend only a 
fraction of their time in this so-called guid- 
ance activity, be it in a homeroom, a unit 
of an academic subject, or a once-a-week 
“guidance” or “occupations” class. It 
should not surprise us, then, that they use 
much the same approach in their guidance 
activities as in the classroom: assigning 
teadings in textbooks, asking pupils to re- 
cite in the class, doing much explaining, 
advising, and exhorting, and even giving 
grades at the end of a unit or course. 
Imagine, a grade in “Guidance!” 

Even well-trained guidance counselors 
often find it difficult to depart from Level 
Tin their group guidance work. They too 
have had their group leadership experi- 
ence as teachers in subject-matter class- 
rooms, Unfortunately, they receive little 
Preparation for group guidance activities 
in most counselor-education programs; 
Supervised practice in group guidance or 
group counseling is almost unheard of. 
It 1s understandable, then, that even pro- 
fessional, full-time counselors find it diffi- 
cult to shift to Level II and III approaches. 
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What seems to happen in many schools, 
then, is that “group guidance” becomes 
merely another academic subject. Yet 
counselors, teachers, and administrators 
sometimes expect Level II or III outcomes, 
such as more realistic planning, changes of 
attitude, and even changes of observed be- 
havior. When these outcomes are not ob- 
tained, too often “group guidance” is de- 
nounced as the culprit. 


Teaching at Levels II and III 


To complete the analysis of Ficurx 1, we 
should note that not all teachers use Level 
I methods exclusively. There are English 
teachers who use a novel or play to help 
pupils to understand their own motivations 
and problems. There are home economics 
teachers who use a variety of methods to 
sharpen and develop children’s understand- 
ings of the roles of various family members. 
There are social studies teachers who stimu- 
late youngsters to explore opinions, atti- 
tudes, and prejudices regarding political 
and economic matters. One might say 
that all these teachers are performing guid- 
ance kinds of functions. The writer would 
prefer to regard these rather as a variety 
of teaching—an excellent variety indeed. 
The term Guidance, with a capital G, might 
better be reserved for those activities which 
are guidance both in content and process. 

The purpose here is not to segregate 
teaching from guidance but simply to 
maintain a meaningful distinction between 
the major functions of teachers and of 
guidance specialists in today’s schools. Ad- 
mittedly, the distinction is not perfect, 
since good teachers sometimes operate at 
Levels II and III, and good guidance 
workers sometimes operate at Level I. 
When one compares the work of teachers 
as a whole with that of guidance workers 
as a whole, however, the distinction has 
validity and serves a useful purpose. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Group methods in guidance are differenti- 
ated from teaching both in their contents 
and in the processes by which the contents 
are handled. Too often guidance groups 
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seem to differ from subject-matter classes 
only in their contents. This may be one 
of the major reasons for the failure of so 
many homeroom and other group guidance 
enterprises. It seems clear that group 
guidance, group counseling, and group 
therapy, as these terms are used here, re- 
quire special training, including supervised 
practice. Even with such training, it seems 
doubtful that many classroom teachers will 
be able to make the transition from the 
processes which are appropriate to teaching 
to those which are more appropriate to 
guidance. Instead it would appear to be 


COUNSELING OPPORTUNITIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


$ The U. S. Army has announced counselor and counselor-teacher open- 
ings with the elementary and secondary schools for children of military 
personnel in Europe, Japan, Okinawa, and Africa for the coming academic 


year. 


Requirements for counselors are: master’s degree in guidance or psy- 
chology; training in administration of the S-B and W-B tests; five-years 
teaching and three-years counseling experience. The salary for 12 months 
begins at $6,485 and requires a two-year contract. 

Requirements for counselor-teachers are: 18 semester hours each in 
guidance and one teaching field; and three-years experience including 
training in the S-B and W-B tests. The salary for 10 months is $4,870 
plus $200 for the master’s degree and requires a one-year contract. 

In addition to making a worthwhile contribution to strengthening the 
educational system in these strategic areas of the world, the benefits are: 
two-weeks vacation; transportation between the home base and school 
assigned; low-costing housing, rental and medical care; travel oppor- 
tunities; and many other fringe advantages. 

Interested APGA members are requested to write immediately to: 
School Personnel Recruitment, International Division, DCSPER, De- 
partment of the Army, Old Post Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
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necessary that group guidance and 
counseling be done only by those who 
not concurrently have normal classroo 
teaching responsibilities. 
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Interest-Aptitude Congruency: 
A Theoretical Synthesis and 


A Suggested Method of Investigation 


FRANK A. NUGENT 


Doz the past four decades, vocational 
interests have come to be considered 
one of the most crucial aspects of human 
behavior. It is evident from the reviews 
of research [2, 7, 10, 22] that this facet of 
behavior has been intriguing and challeng- 
ing to psychologists and educators, for in 
few areas has so much research been done 
with such little success in developing a 
cohesive theoretical framework. 

In this paper, a synthesis of the theoreti- 
cal and empirical findings about vocational 
interest phenomena is attempted. First, 
the literature on vocational interests is 
evaluated in order to point up some of 
the possible reasons for confusion and to 
determine if any unifying concepts have 
been overlooked. On the basis of this 
evaluation, then, a basic assumption which 
appears to underlie most major interest 
theories is presented. Next, an approach 
to testing this basic assumption is consid- 
ered, and further hypotheses are formulated 
related to the basic assumption which it 
is hoped will lead to further research, 
Finally, the implications of the theoretical 
framework to counselors is discussed. 


Division of Theories 


An analysis of the literature indicates 
that the ambiguity in vocational interest 
development obviously is not due to scar- 
city of theorists, since at least eight very 
competent persons have made major con- 
tributions to interest theory [1, 4, 6, 10, 13, 
21, 23, 25]. Instead, the confusion seems to 
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be related, in part, to the tendencies of 
these research workers either to overlook 
the global and integrative aspects of per- 
sonality development in their theoretical 
frameworks or to fail to consider the uni- 
tary concept of personality in their research 
designs. ‘These inclinations conceivably 
could be concealing important similarities 
or unifying trends among their specula- 
tions. This molecular approach is reflected 
in the categorization for research purposes 
of interest theories as belonging in a per- 
sonality-aptitude dichotomy [J0, 22]. In 
this theory division, either aptitudes are 
considered the fundamental factors in the 
origin of interests with reinforcement com- 
ing from other personal variables, or per- 
sonality, variously defined as identifica- 
tions, skills, needs, values, temperaments, 
or adjustments, is perceived as the basic 
factor, with other personality variables as- 
suming a supportive role. 

Thus, research usually has been based on 
the premise that either aptitude or person- 
ality is the major determinant of voca- 
tional interest, wherein interest scores have 
been related to either aptitude or to per- 
sonality scores. Investigations concerning 
interest phenomena stemming from this per- 
sonality-aptitude dichotomy have contrib- 
uted very little toward a consistent interest 
theory. A closer look at the assumptions 
upon which this research is based indi- 
cates why most of the studies have 
proved inconclusive and inconsistent. 
First, if in this theory division, a person ac- 
cepts aptitudes as the important variable 
rather than personality, it seems necessary 
to take the untenable position that apti- 
tudes are neither personality variables nor 
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important to personality development. 
Second, if he believes “personality” is rela- 
tively more crucial, he must decide whether 
the term personality should signify identi- 
fication processes as in Carter’s theory of 
interest [6], behavior types as in Darley’s 
formulations [Z0], or whether it should 
connote temperaments, needs, values, or 
the extent of adjustment and pathology in 
the individual. In either case, the key 
problem is the failure to consider the in- 
tegrative aspects of personality variables. 

In fairness to Carter, when he intro- 
duced identification and the self-concept 
into theoretical formulations about voca- 
tional interest, he pointed out the impor- 
tance of the interplay of personality char- 
acteristics. In particular he noted that the 
degree of interest and aptitude interaction 
would be reflected in the adjustment proc- 
esses of the individual. In retrospect, per- 
haps he made the most significant single 
contribution to interest theory to date. 
His remarks are as timely today as they 
were 20 years ago. 


. . . the individual derives satisfaction from the 
identification of himself with some respected 
group. ... This identification leads to an in- 
terest in restricted activities and experiences. . . . 
As long as no great discrepancies are felt between 
ability and the requirements of the vocation, the 
individual persists with the identification . . . 
when insurmountable obstacles are encountered 
the whole process of identification and the whole 
pattern of adjustment are likely to be disrupted 
[6, p. 186]. 


After disruption occurs, Carter feels then 
a new identification is likely to be made. 
The individual, in the process of adjust- 
ment to a complex culture, finds experi- 
ences which afford a basis for personality 
integration. In this sense, the relationship 
of the personality variables, interest, and 
aptitude, plays a crucial role in develop- 
ment and adjustment. 

Super is another theorist who, in his lat- 
est writings, has indicated the importance 
of interaction and integration of person- 
ality variables. Although generally he has 
stressed the importance of aptitudes in in- 
terest development, in his more recent role 
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theory of vocational adjustment the rela 
tionship among the many factors which af 
fect an individual was emphasized. In 
what was probably an amplification of 
Carter’s earlier ideas Super has perceived 
vocational development as the implementa 
tion of a self-concept, in which he indi 
cated the importance of interests, apti 
tudes and identifications toward the crys 
tallization of a particular role. 


Consisting as he does of a complex of aptitude, 
interests, values, traits, and needs, the individual í 
seeks outlets for these characteristics. . . . ht} 
learns that certain ways of using his abilities and 
meeting his needs win approval... - 
too, to identify with certain individuals .... 
comes, thus, to aspire to perform a certain rolé 
<.. [24, p. 139]. 


Super clearly indicated in another soure 
that the interaction of interests and apti 
tudes influences adjustment. 


The satisfaction which is derived from the} 
rewarded use of abilities, the approved meetiff | 
of needs, the accepted manifestation of interest 
and the social realization of values channelizt! 
personal resources .... The result is then al 
integrated person . . . incompatible needs and 
values may be rewarded, and aptitudes may be 
developed which may be exercised with approvil 
in some contexts but not in others. The result 
is a poorly integrated person [23, p. 252]. 


Certainly in this formulation, the global 
and integrative aspects of personality de 
velopment are stressed. It is to Superi 


synthesizing knowledge in ka 
through his constant emphasis upon intet 
action of personality characteristics and, 
turn, the effect of environmental variab i 
upon this interaction. j 

In the search for unifying trends r 
which vocational interest research could bf 
developed, it is significant to note “i 
Super and Carter agree that the extent d 
congruency between what a person is ™ 
tivated to do and what he is capable of a 
ing is reflected in his adjustment proce: 
In other words, the degree of harmony a 
interests and aptitudes within the indi’ 
ual is either a concomitant of or an 1 
of his adjustment. Since many bios? 
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variables come to bear upon a person’s mo- 
tivations and efficiencies, this statement 
does not minimize the importance of ap- 
propriate interaction of values, attitudes, 
needs, and environmental pressures for ef- 
fective personality integration. Rather, it 
provides a starting point for vocational in- 
terest research which is the major area to 
be developed in this paper. 

The importance of this interplay of ap- 
titudes and interests to a person’s adjust- 
ment has been accepted by practicing coun- 
selors for many years. In counselor train- 
ing, emphasis is placed upon the synthesis 
of test results and other pertinent data. 
Many skilled counselors believe that a 
marked interest-aptitude consistency is a 
favorable adjustment index while a large 
discrepancy ‘between these characteristics, 
they feel, may be an indication of prob- 
lems. 

It was felt that Carter’s and Super’s the- 
oretical observations and the clinical 
hunches of counselors could be refined and 
presented in the form of an assumption 
which could be used as a means of develop- 
ing research leading further toward a co- 
hesive interest theory. 

This assumption is: The extent of con- 
gruency between an individual’s interests 
and aptitudes is an index of his adjustment. 
To elaborate, a person with similarities be- 
tween aptitude and interest should have a 
better feeling of well-being, more self in- 
sight, and should be making more effective 
use of his resources (aptitudes) to satisfy 
his needs (interests), than a person with in- 
Congruencies between interest and aptitude. 

Since this assumption appeared funda- 
mental to the theories of Carter and Super, 
the question arose as to how basic or con- 
sistent it would be with the theoretical and 
empirical findings in the literature on vo- 
cational interest. 


Theoretical Review 


In an historical review of vocational in- 
terest, it seems most logical to start with 
Fryer [13], an early pioneer in this area. 
Generally, it is felt that he believed no re- 
lationship exists between interests and ap- 
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titudes. A closer evaluation indicates that 
in his developmental view he perceived in- 
terests and aptitudes as being different per- 
sonality characteristics which are related as 
are all other personality variables. This 
relationship was seen as a complex inter- 
action precluding the possibility of predict- 
ing one from the other. He stated that in- 
terest-aptitude correlations may be as low 
as zero, preventing predicting one from the 
other. Nevertheless, his recognition of the 
complex relationship of these variables can 
be seen in his remarks that this correlation 
would increase with increased knowledge of 
the occupational world and with better un- 
derstanding of personal qualifications. 
These ideas are born out by other perti- 
nent comments: “Abilities, when coupled 
with interests, spell success” [13, p. 89]. 
Later in the same source, he indicated that 
marked disharmony between a child’s in- 
terests and his possibilities of development 
should lead to the unwisdom of following 
interest expression to shape the child's 
future. It should be very clear that 
his ideas are not a denial of a relationship 
but rather a recognition of the many vari- 
ables affecting the relationship. Fryer him- 
self did not seem to clearly comprehend 
this difference. 

Strong, another pioneer whose contribu- 
tions to interest measurement have won 
him an indispensable place in the interest 
movement, has been somewhat reluctant to 
take a position on interest development, 
but there is no doubt that to him, the inter- 
action of interests and aptitudes plays an 
important role in adjustment. 


If our objective is happiness and success we 
must consider both interests and abilities. . . . 
Counseling that considers both abilities and in- 
terests is distinctly superior to that based on 
either alone . . . [21, p. 19]. 


An evaluation of the work of Bordin, an- 
other major contributor to interest theory, 
indicates that he has been less explicit than 
Carter or Super about the relationship of 
interest and aptitude to adjustment. How- 
ever, in his classic article [4] in which he 
stresses the importance of perception of the 
occupational world, the interaction of in- 
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terests and aptitudes is implied. Bordin 
hypothesized that an individual in answer- 
ing a Strong Vocational Interest test is ex- 
pressing his acceptance of a particular view 
or concept of himself in terms of occupa- 
tional stereotypes. He indicated that goal- 
directed strivings of the individual are in 
flux. Although he does not indicate what 
causes these fluctuations in goal strivings, it 
perhaps could be assumed that aptitudes 
are variables, especially since his theory 
stems from Carter’s work. Some support 
for the contention that Bordin recognizes 
the importance of the relationship of inter- 
est and aptitudes can be inferred from his 
remarks that insights into both interests and 
aptitude are important to a person’s satis- 
faction, 


One of the prime functions of the clinical psy- 
chologist is to aid the client to develop greater 
insight into his feeling and motivations as well as 
his abilities and aptitudes, These insights should 
then lead to an increase in the client's ability to 
formulate goals which will lead to maximum 
satisfaction [4, p. 64]. 


A crucial contribution to interest theory 
was made by Darley when he emphasized 
the relationship of interest development to 
personality development. In describing his 
own theory, Darley was rather explicit 
about the integrative aspects of interests 
and aptitudes in occupational selection. 


+ +. interest types represented outgrowths of per- 
sonality development. + occupational selec- 
tion and elimination were functions of person- 
ality type as well as functions of amounts and 
kinds of ability or aptitude [10, p. 65). 


Darley [10] further implied that discrep- 
ancy between aptitudes and motivations 
may cause difficulties for individuals. In 
pointing out the implications of his theory 
for counselors, he indicated that a person 
may persist in a vocational choice for which 
he does not have the ability and that the 
individual may change his choice only 
after actual failure. 

For the past 15 years, the complexity of 
interest and aptitude relationship and the 
effect of this interaction upon personality 
development has received attention from 
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Berdie. In 1944, he conceptualized abili: 
ties and interests as co-determiners o 
achievement [2]. In his more recent writ 
ings, he clarified his position that pers 
ality development and interest develop 
ment cannot be considered separately, 
addition, he commented that these 
cepts about development “must maxi 
and these other behaviors” [3, p. 327]. | 

Tyler [26] has perceived an interest pat 
tern as standing for a role that a person ha 
accepted. Awareness of role enables the 
individual to ignore or rule out activities) 
goals, or experiences not in keeping withit 
Tf it is agreed that a person also may 
out particular roles not in keeping wilh) 
certain activities and experiences, or that 
because of role awareness and acceptance, &| 
person might permit certain activities ant) 
experiences to develop, then Tyler's theory) 
would seem to include interaction between 
interest and other personality variables iii 
cluding aptitudes. In her important work 
with children’s interests [25], a rather om 
plex interaction appears to occur which 
seems related to appropriate sex roles iti 
our culture. | 

Although psychoanalytic theorists hav 
usually not dealt specifically with intel 
development, this phenomenon is included 
in their concept of unconscious motivatioiti 
which activate people to select and enjoji 
certain types of activities and occupation 
As early as 1921, Brill [5] crystallized thi 
prevalent idea of early psychoanalysts whe 
he proposed that work or a profession © 
nothing but a sublimating process in HH 
service of hunger and love, and, as such, "i 
individual is guided by unconscious dri 
The nature of this sublimation, he believe 
was related to the relative dominant © 


which he regresses under stress; i€., 40% 
oral characteristics. Thus, in its si@P™ 
form, an anal character might like de t 
work, whereas an oral character might S% 
limate his unconscious drives in work 
mitting dependency. 

Patterson [19], in his review of PSY” 
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analytic theory of vocational choice, has 
pointed out a fundamental weakness in this 
theory. He observes that over-emphasis 
upon unconscious drives has caused other 
factors such as aptitudes to be ignored. 
This criticism is justified since very little 
explicit recognition of the importance of 
other factors is found in a review of early 
psychoanalytic thinking about occupa- 
tions. Only in an indirect way and without 
elaboration does Jones [15] indicate that 
these unconscious drives are not the only 
ones operative in occupational choice. 
Brill’s awareness of other variables is just 
a little more obvious in his statements that 
“Most of the failures in life are owing to 
one’s trying to do what one is unfit for...” 
[5, p. 328] which is amplified further by the 
following observation that those people 
who follow certain vocations for which they 
are mentally unfit “have not enough insight 
into their own ability and cannot at any 
time sublimate properly” [5, p. 329]. 

Apparently some later psychoanalytic 
theorists have perceived the importance of 
factors besides unconscious drives which can 
influence vocational choice. For example, 
Lurie [16] defines vocational adjustment 
as an aspect of life adjustment, and while 
he emphasizes the importance of un- 
conscious drives, he does not minimize the 
influence of other personality characteris- 
tics. He comments that he would not want 
anything he has said “to be interpreted as 
disparaging the importance of occupational 
information and of aptitude and ability 
testing . . .” [16, p. 372]. He states un- 
equivocally that the emotional factors are 
not to be considered to the exclusion of all 
others but instead they are a different di- 
mension which interweave with and color 
all others. None, he feels, can be under- 
stood in isolation from the rest. 

It would appear that in the exploration 
for unifying trends the importance of the 
Interaction of interest and aptitudes is basic 
to all theories. 


Empirical Observations 


Empirical observations of guidance 
workers are another important facet to 
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evaluate along with the theoretical ap- 
proaches just considered. Combs [8] 
stressed that when the level of aspiration 
shows marked variation from demonstrated 
ability, the situation may be fraught with 
considerable emotion and therefore he sug- 
gests nondirective or adjustive counseling 
in such cases. In discussing discrepancies 
between interests and aptitudes, DiMichael 
[11] agreed with Combs, but extended the 
idea to include direction of discrepancies. 
He believes there is increased difficulty 
when interests are on a higher level than 
aptitudes than when aptitudes are higher 
than interests. He recommends adjustive 
counseling in most cases for the first case 
and educative counseling for the second. 
Marked discrepancies and congruencies are 
even more strongly equated with adjust- 
ment by Forer [12]. He has felt that apti- 
tudes are partially resultants of personality 
formation and has offered the suggestion 
that when these abilities are highly de- 
veloped and coincide with occupational 
preferences, there is a likelihood of occupa- 
tional and personality adjustment. He per- 
ceives the two major problems of vocational 
guidance as “(a) discovering the nature and 
amount of aptitudes and interests, (b) find- 
ing areas where aptitudes and interests co- 
incide, and can lead to occupational satis- 
faction” [12, p. 336]. If this harmony can- 
not be accomplished, he conjectures that the 
final alternative is psychotherapy since 
neuroses and psychoses seem to be charac- 
terized by marked discrepancies between in- 
terests and aptitudes. His approach is simi- 
lar to Carter's in that discrepancies so often 
can be considered as transitional ones lead- 
ing to temporary imbalance but that per- 
sistence in an unfavorable interest-aptitude 
attern could conceivably lead to serious 
maladjustment and even psychoses. 


Pilot Study 
On the basis of this review of the litera- 
ture, an exploration of the premise that the 
extent of interest-aptitude congruency is an 
index of adjustment appeared warranted. 
Since this pilot study is presented else- 
where [17, 18] only a brief summary is nec- 
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essary. Using as a measure of congruency: 
Cronbach’s formula [9] D = +/3q2, where d 
is the difference between standard scores on 
matched scales of the DAT and Kuder Pref- 
erence Record, high school boys with 
marked interest-aptitude congruency were 
compared with high school boys with 
marked interest-aptitude discrepancy on 
California Psychological Inventory adjust- 
ment indices. In general, the hypothesis 
based upon the theoretical and empirical 
synthesis was supported. In addition, in- 
terest-aptitude interactions showed some re- 
lationship to developmental processes, Im- 
plications inferred from the results were 
consistent with the most recently evolved 
vocational theories [14, 23, 26] in which 
occupation choice is considered a develop- 
mental process. 


Related Hypotheses 


The inferences made from the findings of 
the pilot study must be accepted as very 
tentative. Nevertheless, the results were 
significant enough to consider further ex- 
ploration of the implications of this origi- 
nal experiment as well as attempting a 
replication. For these reasons, it seemed 
logical to develop other pertinent hypoth- 
eses related to the tested one, which pos- 
sibly might be used as basis for checking 
the results of the pilot study and as a means 
for developing similar studies, using con- 
gruency measures between personality vari- 
ables as fundamental to the designs. 

1. Hypotheses with regard to direction of 
discrepancy. 

a. Persons whose discrepancy scores are 
due to high interest scores and low apti- 
tude scores will tend to show more severe 
maladjustment than persons whose discrep- 
ancies are in the opposite direction. 

b. The greater the interest-aptitude dis- 
crepancy in direction of higher interests, the 
more unrealistically high will be the aspira- 
tional level; the greater the discrepancy in 
direction of higher aptitudes, the more un- 
realistically low will be the aspirational 
level. 

c. Persons with wide interest-aptitude 
discrepancies in the direction of higher in- 
terests will require more adjustive coun- 
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seling whereas those with discrepancies in 
the direction of higher aptitudes will re 
quire more educative counseling. | 

2. Hypotheses with regard to relation: 
ships between discrepancies and vocational 
development. 

a. Discrepancies between interests and 
aptitudes will tend to become more severe 
handicaps as vocational choices become | 
more imminent. Since interest develop 
ment is considered to be a part of total per 
sonality development, a discrepancy would 
probably tend to be transitory and tem 
porary. If the person were to persist in an 
unrealistic pattern, maladjustment might 
become more severe particularly when pe: 
riods of imminent choice were approached. 

b. The greater the interest-aptitude con- 
gruency, the more realistic will be the per 
son’s self-concept. 

c. The extent of interest-aptitude con 
gruency will be related to the extent that 
bio-social variables including intelligence, 
values, needs, physical qualities, socio-eco 
nomic status, identification processes, pa 
ents’ occupations, and similar pertinent fac 
tors are integrated. 

3. Hypotheses with regard to the rela 
tionship of discrepancies to occupation! 
choice. d 

a. The more congruent the interest-apti 
tude patterns, the more realistic should 
the vocational choice. f 

b. The more congruent the interest-apt 
tude patterns the more willing a pets? 
would be to compromise on vocation 
choice. 4 

c. The more congruent the interest-apt 
tude patterns, the more congruent will 
measured and expressed interests. f 

To test these hypotheses, measures ® 
congruency must be refined. This task 
Not an easy one, but it seems imperati 
that it be attempted since counselors a 
theorists are explicitly or implicitly op 
ing upon the principle of interaction 
personality variables. f 

As it appears now, further studie 
to be done based upon the origi” i 
pothesis and upon the related hypotheses of 
ing the less complex vocational interest y] 
high school students. If further resea 
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bears out the significance of interest-apti- 
tude congruency, the next step would be to 
investigate the factors which might affect 
the degree of congruency. These influences 
most probably would include factors such 
as parental attitudes and occupations, 
socio-economic status, peer relationships, 
intelligence, needs, values, identifications 
and unconscious motivations. If these re- 
search ideas prove fruitful, then attempts to 
evaluate discrepancies between measured or 
expressed specific occupational preferences 
and job requirements would seem to be in 
order. 

A further step toward tying in interest 
development with total development would 
be to determine if in Shoben’s [20] theory 
of personality integration, some investiga- 
tions based upon congruency of other per- 
sonality variables might prove profitable. 


Significance to Counseling 


If ultimately interest-aptitude congru- 
ency appears of significance, the implica- 
tion would be that counselors should start 
early in working with persons showing wide 
discrepancies, If the extent of congruence 
seems to be influenced by bio-social vari- 
ables, and if interest development is linked 
further with personality development, then 
guidance in the elementary school would 
seem essential. In this setting, a young per- 
son could be encouraged to begin evaluat- 
ing his assets and liabilities and to start 
developing healthful insights and values 
which may prove helpful in later adjust- 
ments. Perhaps, even more importantly, 
Parents could be given opportunities to 
gain insights and attitudes which would 
tend to make their influences upon children 
More constructive ones. If our theoretical 
Speculations are valid, this early counseling, 
when needed, could enhance the possibility 
of individuals having more realistic self- 
concepts and more appropriate self-expec- 
tations which conceivably could lead to 
more productive individuals capable of 
making wise decisions, vocational and 
otherwise, as they arise. 

It is recognized that in this proposal, no 
new or startling ideas are presented. 
Rather, the attempt has been made to syn- 
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thesize the major ideas already concep- 
tualized and to suggest a method of inves- 
tigation of the congruency of personality 
variables. There is no question that a bet- 
ter design than the one suggested is possi- 
ble, and it is hoped that some theorists will 
be stimulated to develop more effective pro- 
posals than those presented here. It should 
be clear that the task is not perceived as a 
simple one. In the review, the complexity 
of interaction of personality variables be- 
came even more obvious. The relationship 
of bio-social factors to interest development, 
rather than being minimized, appeared to 
be as significant as theorists have suggested. 
How to tease out the complicated factors 
surrounding identification processes and 
their interaction with interests, or how to 
study the interaction of intra-individual 
processes with environmental variables are 
just a few examples of the difficult areas of 
investigation involved. It is hoped that 
the techniques suggested here will stand up 
under further investigations and that they 
will eventually contribute in some way to 
the understanding of vocational interest 
phenomena. 


Summary 


In this article, a synthesis of the theoreti- 
cal and empirical findings about vocational 
interest phenomena was attempted. On 
the basis of this synthesis, a basic assump- 
tion was evolved: The interaction of an in- 
dividual’s interests and aptitudes is an in- 
dex of his adjustment. A pilot study test- 
ing this assumption was discussed indicating 
the importance of the extent of interaction 
of an individual’s interests and aptitudes. 
Further related hypotheses were presented. 
Finally, the implication for counselors was 
drawn that persons with wide interest-apti- 
tude discrepancies should be exposed to 
counseling as early as possible. 
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Implications of Medical School Selection Research 


for the Counseling of Premedical Students 


ROY K. JARECKY and DAVIS G. JOHNSON 


vaLip complaint voiced by advisers of 

preprofessional students is that once 
their charges have entered graduate school, 
news relative to the student’s academic prog- 
ress is hard to come by. The adviser will, 
of course, in due time be informed as to 
whether his protégés have in general passed 
or specifically failed. The trouble is that 
the adviser rarely learns why his former 
students have failed. Because of this lack 
of information, he is hard put to assess the 
effectiveness of his own counseling. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
relevant findings from two studies recently 
conducted by the Student Personnel Office 
of the Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse, 
New York. The major concern of both 
studies was to determine whether any rela- 
tionship might exist between certain back- 
ground data and the student’s academic 
progress in medical school. It is conven- 
ient to refer to the investigations as studies 
A and B. Study A was concerned with 688 
medical students who entered the Upstate 
Medical Center during the nine-year period 
from September, 1949, through September, 
1957 [4]. It provides a detailed analysis of 
past experience with medical students of 
various ages, mental abilities, college ma- 
jors, and so forth. Study B, not yet fully 
completed, reports experience with the va- 
lidity of a 16-factor interview approach for 
eon of the classes entering 1956- 
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Edgar: A Candidate 


As a vehicle for presenting certain impli- 
cations of these two studies, let us consider 
the case of a mythical premedical student 
named Edgar, about whom we have the fol- 
lowing information: Edgar is 26 years of 
age and served in the armed forces before 
entering college. Along the way he ac- 
cumulated a wife and child. He majored 
in history but has taken four natural sci- 
ence courses. On the Otis Test of Mental 
Ability he scored 114. Based on just this 
fragmentary information, what are Edgar's 
chances of being graduated from a medical 
school such as ours should he be admitted? 
The pertinent data relevant to Edgar's 
chances of success at the Upstate Medical 
Center are to be found in Tastes 1 and 2. 
These data, incidentally, appear to be rea- 
sonably representative of most American 
medical schools especially those in the 
northeast. 

An assessment of Edgar's situation can 
be made primarily with data assembled in 
Study A. Unquestionably, Edgar starts 
with at least one strike already called. 
Since he is 26, past experience dictates that 
about 25 per cent of his age group will fail, 
usually in their first year of study. The 
fact that he is married and has a child will 
not help matters. Eighteen per cent of the 
“married with children” group come a 
cropper as against 10 per cent of the single 
students. Incidentally, our over-all failure 
and withdrawal rate is about 10 per cent, 
which is similar to the national medical 
school average. 

The fact that he took a non-science major 
also decreases Edgar's chances of success. 
The percentage of failures for science ma- 
jors in Study A was nine per cent, For 
non-science majors in the same study the 
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failure percentage was 16 per cent. 
Another item of relevance is the number 
of natural science courses which Edgar has 
taken. Our definition of a natural science 
course is one which is labeled biology, 
chemistry, or physics and which is two se- 
mesters in length. With only four natural 
science courses, Edgar may find himself 
among the 19 per cent in this category who 
fail or withdraw. In general, the greater 
the number of natural science courses, the 
lower the failure rate. Finally, Edgar’s 


Otis score of 114 places him in a group with 
a 80 per cent failure rate. As can be seen 
in Taste 1, item 7, the higher the Otis 
score the lower the percentage of failures, 
Another major item of Edgar's applica- 
tion that would be considered carefully by 
an admissions committee is the quality of 
the undergraduate college he attended. 
More specifically, it would be the medical 
school’s experience with students from that 
particular undergraduate school which 
would have a bearing. Over the years, each 


TABLE 1 
Relation Between Certain Selection Factors and Student Success at the Upstate Medical Center, 
1949-1957 
Total in —Lossest— Total in —Lossest— 
Category Group* No. % Category Group* No. % 
1. Age at time of 6. No. of Science 
Admission Courses 
18-19 19 1 5 4 36 7 19 
20-22 464 28 6 5-6 320 34 11 
23-25 127 18 14 7-10 285 27 9 
26-28 53 13 25 114 47 3 6 
29-32 18 6 33 Pari! oe no N 
33+ CET 5 71 TORTO 
Tor. 688 MA P 
N EN AER 130+ 106 7 1 
Male 656 63 10 OTA ae 7 4 
120-124 60 6 10 
Pomnik FE i la fea 115-119 39 5 hate 
Tora 688 71 10 114- 20 6 30 
E E GE ae Test not taken 358 33 M 
at time of = a 10 
TEETE Tora. 688 71 
Single 613 59 10 Tb. Otis IQ} 
M—No children 47 7 15 130+ 99 5 5 
M—Children 28 5 18 125-129 111 10 9 
Tora 688 n 10 102A 53 x F, 
4. No. of Colleges 115-119 37 6 As 
Attended 114- 19 ao a 
One 566 50 9 Toran 319 TE 
More than One 122 21 17 8. Composite 
Toran 688 n 10 Rating (Y- 
5. Major Field Score) 
Science 563 52 9 76-77 12 7 58 
Non-Science 104 17 16 78-79 63 10 16 
Non-Lib. Arts 21 2 10 804+ 480 33 a 
Torau 688 71 10 Toran 555 50. 9 


* 688 students in the classes entering the Upstate Center from September 1949 through September 1957. 


t Losses = Failures (51 or 7 per 
medical school. 


+ Because so many students in ee did not take the Otis, 


Study B in order to supplement the 
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cent) and withdrawals (20 or 3 per cent) throughout the four 


years U 


we are including a similar table fe 


ta with respect to this particular factor. 
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TABLE 2 
Relation Between Interviewer Ratings and Student Success at Upstate Medical Center, 1956-59 
SSS SS ae eee eee eerie 


Total* Total® 
in —Losses—~ in —Losses— 
Category Group No. % Category Group No. % 
1. Recommendations 6. Communication Skills 
Code Meaning Code Meaning 
10 Superior 36 0 0 10 Very good 79 8 10 
9 99 5 5 9 95 11 12 
8 Above Average 292 23 8 8 Good 307 26 8 
7 122 17 14 7 77 8 10 
6 Average 80 15 19 6 Adequate 68 8 12 
5 6 2 33 5 9, 1 ir 
4 Rec. with Res- 5 2 40 4 Poor 5 2 40 
ervations 7. Personality 
ToTaL 640 64 10 Code Meaning 
2. Extracurricular Activities 10 Very good 58 5 9 
Code Meaning 9 98 8 8 
10 Very great 2241 5 8 Good 310 31 10 
9 29 0 0 7 85 10 12 
8 Great 153 8 5 6 Adequate 78 8 10 
7 105 12 11 5 5 1 20 
6 Moderate 255 ANSG aaia: 4 Poor CUR Neel Ae Y/ 
5 p 24 1 4 8. Capability y 
4 Little or. 53 650 9% Code Meaning 
3 i 0 0 0 10 Very good 34 2 6 
ae wf’ 0 0 9 Ben 2 : 
PE Na eti Responsibilities 8 Good 299 24 
ype _wleaning 7 bE beh (ins) 
Fs Great 39 8 za 6 Adequate 126 23 18 
A E 9 EAI ANA 5 44) 0)3) 41-27 
all 8: Significant 158 1610 4 Poor 2) |KO 1/0) 
li 71 6 8 9. Motivation 
6 None or slight 347 33 10 Code Meaning is i i 
4. Financial Plans 10 Very good ie i 
SF ane ‘ 204 29 10 
10 Very good 146 16 1 8 Good EENET 
s H p Q 7 56 9 16 
8 Good 292 26 9 6 Adequate » lived 
7 47 Beat 5 Baler ere 
6 Adequate 62) 13) 2k 4 Poor 
5 5 1 20 10. Over-all Rating 
4 Poor vi 1 14 Code Meaning ‘ 0 
3 OSO 10 Very good 3 ON; 
9 
2 Very poor 1 0 0 A 306. 23 8 
5 Sue 7 154-2214 
Se Meaning eta 18 
10 Very good 290 28 10 6 Adequate 3 5 39 
9 80 ati ENS 5 
8 Good 229 30 13 
7 12 1 8 
6 Adequate 17 1 6 
5 p) 0 0 
4 Poor 1 0 0 


* In this table, total in group always equals 640, no. of losses = 
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64 and % of losses = 10. 
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college tends to develop something of a 
“credit rating” with the medical schools 
that accept its students. Thus, if Edgar 
happens to be in attendance at Cranberry 
University, the record of Cranberry’s grad- 
uates as medical students at the Upstate 
Medical Center would be of immediate in- 
terest. Particularly, we would want to 
know how Cranberry students representing 
various categories of academic achievement 
have fared with us. We would also want to 
know how Cranberry compared with other 
undergraduate colleges that represent our 
source of supply for medical students. 

Dr, Chester Yntema of our Anatomy De- 
partment has developed a simple technique 
utilizing results of the Medical College Ad- 
missions Test which permits us not only to 
compare Cranberry premedical students 
with premedical students from other col- 
leges but also suggests whether the student 
in question is functioning above or below 
the average for his school with respect to 
achievement on the MCAT. Dr. Yntema 
includes three factors in deriving what we 
have dubbed the Y-Score. Factor one in- 
volves an estimate of the college itself based 
upon the average MCAT score for all Cran- 
berry premedical students who have taken 
the test over the past three years. Factor 
two results from comparing the individual’s 
MCAT with the average for his school. 
Factor three is the individual’s over-all aca- 
demic average expressed numerically. The 
mean of these factors is the Y-Score. Suf- 
fice to say that if Edgar’s Y-Score turns out 
to be 80 or above he is in the seven per cent 
failure group. If his score is 78 or 79, he is 
in the 16 per cent failure group, and if his 
score is 77 or below his chances of success 
are less than 50-50. (See item 8, TABLE 1). 
Thus, Edgar may have achieved a B average 
at Cranberry but if Cranberry’s premedical 
students habitually score below the national 
average on the MCAT and if Edgar’s own 
MCAT score happens to be below that of 
his school, the meaning of his B average 
will have to be carefully evaluated. 

All of what has been said so far may ap- 
pear to be a rather cold-blooded approach 
to selection for a field in which the pos- 
session of fine human qualities is para- 
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mount. Regardless of how fine a perso 
an applicant may be however, he must fi 
give evidence of academic facility. Aft 
all, his personal qualities will mean littl 
if he is unable to pass gross anatomy. § 
ondly, it is decidedly unfair to an applicar 
to ask him to invest time, money, and ep 
in a venture where the odds are too ¢ 


the medical school and society lose as wel 
Since we are going to need, by 1975, 5 
per cent more doctors than we are no 
graduating to meet the minimal heal 
needs of this country, the importance ¢ 
achieving the lowest possible academic al 
trition rate is obvious [2]. f 

Now back to Edgar. When he is inte 
viewed by a member of the admissions com 
mittee, besides being rated on some of thi 
objective factors already discussed, hed 
also rated with respect to the 10 subjectiv 
factors presented in Table 2. For the 
ratings a 10-point scale is utilized. Peru 
of results on each of the 10 factors maj 
suggest some implications for counsel ng 
For instance, suppose Edgar received a Mig 
rating on the factor entitled “Other Not 
academic Responsibilities.” A high ratug 
on this factor almost always is utilized 
reflect the individual who must spend mul 
of his spare time working in order to SU 
port himself financially. Such students ál 
in for rough sledding should they gain # 
mission to medical school. The reason, @ 
course, is that they bring their finandl 
difficulties to medical school with them. ~ 

Let us further suppose that Edgar M 
achieved a B— average at Cranberry | 
dint of four or five hours study each nigi 
and that both Edgar’s and Cranbetl]: 
MCAT scores stand well below the natiorg 
average. Under such circumstances, the M 
terviewer might well rate Edgar only © 
on Capability, Taste 2, item 8, indicat 
the slim chances of academic surviv: ie 


in attending medical school stems mam 
from his family’s desire that he be a Py 
fessional man and his wife's feeling that” 
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ought to be a doctor because it is a finan- 
cially rewarding occupation. If these are 
Edgar’s major reasons for wanting to be- 
come a doctor, he will probably be rated 4, 
5, or 6 on Motivation. His chances for 
success are indicated in TABLE 2, item 9. 


Selection Factors Evaluated 


In all of the foregoing, of course, we have 
been presenting a borderline-type applicant 
in order to emphasize some of the common 
problems typically presented by premedical 
students with reference to medical school 
eligibility. It might be well at this point to 
summarize these problems with particular 
reference to the implications for counseling. 

Age. In general, ages 18 through 24 
seem to be best suited for commencing a 
medical education. By far, the largest fail- 
ure rate is found among applicants 25 years 
of age and older, 

Women Medical Students. Over the past 
10 years, we have experienced a 25 per cent 
loss rate among women medical students. 
(See item 2, Taste 1). Unquestionably, 
women premedical students require care- 
ful counseling with respect to motivation 
and ultimate vocational goals. 

Multiple College Attendance. It is in- 
teresting to note in item 4, TABLE 1 that 
Premedical students who have attended 
more than one undergraduate college (ex- 
cluding summer sessions) are more liable to 
get Into academic difficulty than those who 
commenced and completed their education 
at the same institution. The reason for 
this larger percentage of failure among 
those who attended multiple colleges prob- 
ably relates not only to questionable ability 
but also weak motivation and ill-defined vo- 
cational goals. 

Science vs. Non-Science Major. In our 
Studies more non-science than science ma- 
Jors failed to complete their medical edu- 
cations. This is not to imply that all pre- 
Medical students ought to be science ma- 
Jors, but rather, as is further suggested in 
Item 6, Taste 1, to indicate that success in 
medical school requires a solid background 
in the natural sciences. It is our notion 
that only a brilliant student can take just 

e€ minimal number of natural science 
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courses during his undergraduate years and 
do well in medical school. In summary, the 
student who is conversant with the lan- 
guage of the natural sciences and who has 
had some reasonably extensive laboratory 
experience is in a better position to deal 
with a medical school curriculum than one 
who has not. 

Intelligence. Contrary to the opinion of 
many premedical counselors, a student does 
not have to be at the near genius level to 
succeed in medical school. Item 7a, TABLE 
1, supplemented by the later figures pre- 
sented in item 7b, Taste 1, indicates that a 
large proportion of our students achieved 
Otis scores of 124 or lower but were still 
able to succeed in medical school. Below 
115, however, the question of ability level 
becomes a real one. 

Grades. Public opinion presupposes that 
every student accepted into medical school 
has achieved an A average as the sine qua 
non for admission. Actually, of the 8,000 or 
so students admitted to all medical schools 
each year for the past few years, only 15 
per cent have had A averages; 70 per cent 
have had B averages and 15 per cent have 
had C averages [3, 5]. In our experience, 
the possibility of a student succeeding in 
medical school with an undergraduate aver- 
age in the C to C+ range is somewhat less 
than those with higher averages. Nonethe- 
less, students with C averages are accepted 
and many do succeed, usually because of 
intense motivation and application to their 
studies. In addition, most of the “C” stu- 
dents will have attended colleges of greater 
than average academic difficulty. ‘ 

Choice of College. This bit of advice is 
directed particularly to high school coun- 
selors. The high school student who feels 
that medicine is his ultimate goal should be 
directed to a college with strong depart- 
ments in the natural sciences. Our sug- 
gestion is not one of bias with respect to 
one curriculum or another, but rather that 
realistically some colleges better prepare 
premedical students pan bag bat 

arison of average scores if 
ae colleges confirms this. If the MCAT 
score for a given college is low and an ap- 
plicant for that college scores at or below 
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the level for his school, that applicant's 
chances for success in medical school is very 
slim indeed. 

A few sources of important information 
available to counselors relative to medical 
school admission should be noted. The 
book entitled Admissions Requirements of 
American Medical Colleges, published an- 
nually by the Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges, is unquestionably the primary 
source [1]. This book completely summa- 
rizes admissions requirements of all Ameri- 
can and Canadian medical schools. Once a 
year, usually in the November issue, the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion reviews the current state of admissions 
to medical schools and includes in its review 
much statistical information highly perti- 
nent to the counseling of premedical stu- 
dents [5]. Another important source of in- 
formation are the medical school admissions 
officers themselves. College and high school 
counselors should feel free to contact these 
people for detail discussions of advisement 
and admissions problems. 


Serving on an admissions committee of a 
medical school is indeed a humbling exper- 
ience. Fondly held prejudices with respect 
to who will or will not succeed are shattered 
with startling regularity. Nevertheless, a 
major goal remains that of reducing the 
personal tragedy of student failure to an 
absolute minimum by continuing to seek 
out that information from our combined 
experiences which will enable all of us to 
counsel and select as wisely as possible. 
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FILM FESTIVAL TO BE HELD AT ANNUAL CONVENTION 


A continuous showing of films suggested for use by guidance workers at 
all educational levels has been scheduled for the National APGA Con- 


other pertinent information will be available at the time of registration. 
The viewing will be conveniently scheduled to insure maximum partici- 
pation in the Festival of Guidance Films. This feature is just one of 
many planned to make attendance at the 1962 Convention of lasting 


professional importance. 
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vention in Chicago, April 16-19. A list of the films to be presented and 
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THE VALUE PATTERNS OF MEN 
WHO VOLUNTARILY QUIT SEMINARY TRAINING 


MARTIN L. MAEHR and ROBERT E. STAKE 


HE MINISTRY is one of the oldest, most 

respected, and most unique professions. 
Its practitioners are men of uncommon 
dedication and talent. Although different 
assignments for ministers require different 
combinations of abilities and personality 
traits, it is widely believed that all who 
enter the ministry, regardless of the specific 
assignments they may receive, should be 
more than minimally intelligent and com- 
municative and should have a commitment 
to a specific pattern of personal values. 
Although certain spokesmen for the 
churches deplore the idea of a uniform 
and regimented clergy, there is considerable 
agreement among the objectives of different 
seminaries, and there is a general feeling 
among lay persons that the minister should 
be a man of certain distinctions. 
_ Measurement of these personal character- 
istics has become increasingly widespread 
1n recent years as a result of the continuing 
development and refinement of interest in- 
ventories, attitude questionnaires, and value 
scales. Some writers anticipate that 
further psychometric exploration of these 
personality variables will facilitate and en- 
hance the selection of candidates for the 
ministry [2, 4, 5, 7, 8]. This article reports 
the results of one such psychometric ex- 
Ploration. 


The Study Group 


; The subjects for this study were selected 
rom the classes entering Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Missouri, a Missouri Synod 
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Lutheran institution, in the years 1951, 
1952, and 1953. One hundred students 
who entered and completed the prescribed 
program without delay or interruption and 
had been ordained were selected at random 
to represent the successful, “persisting” 
seminary student. Seventy-one students 
from these same classes who had initially 
expressed the same professional intent but 
who had discontinued the program at some 
point previous to graduation were also se- 
lected. There were other seminary stu- 
dents from these classes who withdrew be- 
sides the ones included in this study. It 
should be emphasized that the withdrawals 
referred to here as the “non-persisting 
group” discontinued training of their own 
will, specifically for the purpose of chang- 
ing vocational goals. 

At the time they had entered the semi- 
nary, all of the subjects took a battery of 
tests, including an academic ability test 
(The American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination) and a test of 
personal values (The Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values, Revised Edition). 
The group which had persisted in the 
program and the group which had discon- 
tinued have been compared in terms of 
their performance on these two tests. 


Findings 

As is apparent in Taste 1 these two 
groups, for all practical purposes, did not 
differ in terms of academic ability. Speak- 
ing in terms of cause and effect, it should 
not be said that the persistence or non-per- 
sistence of these theological students was 
caused by their academic ability or in- 
ability. Dropping out of the seminary 
pro; could not have been predicted 
solely on the basis of such ability assessment. 
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TABLE 1 
Performance on Academic Ability Test 
Per- _ Non-Per- 
sisting sisting 
Students’ Students? 
Mean Mean 
Raw Raw Con- 
Score Score t clusion 
Linguistic 
ability 84.2 83.6 0.30 No differ- 
ence 
Quantitative 
ability 51.7 50.6 0.65 No differ- 
ence 


To determine the possibility of differ- 
entiating between the two groups with the 
scales of the Study of Values a discriminant 
analysis was used [Z0]. The discriminant 
equation which weighted each scale score 
for optimum discrimination was found to 
be 


1000V = — 58X; — 63X, —46X, — 59X, — 
56X, — 63X6 + 14950 


where: 


V = predicted persistence in X/o¢ units, 
X, = raw score, theoretical scale, 
X, = raw score, economic scale, 
Xs = raw score, aesthetic scale, 
X, = raw score, social scale, 
Xs = raw score, political scale, 
X, = raw score, religious scale. 


This equation yields an F value of 2.97 
which, for 6 and 164 degrees of freedom, 


TABLE 2 


Summary Statistics for 71 Persisting (P) and 100 Non-Persisting (NP) Seminary Students of 
Study of Values Scales 


is significant at the 0.01 level. The 
hypothesis stating “There is no diffe 
between persisting seminary students 
non-persisting seminary students in valu 
patterns as measured here” was rejected. 4 
The mean Study of Values scores for th 
two groups are shown in TABLE 2. 'h 
column in that table marked t indicates th 
significance of the difference between mean 
on the different scales. The column marke 
contribution is the contribution of 
scale to the discriminant equation. Th 
multiple biserial coefficient of correlatio 
was found to be 0.19. 
As indicated by the significant F, th 
value profile for the persisting group Wi 
significantly different from that of the nor 
persisting group. This difference is di 
played graphically in Ficure 1. Clean 
the major contribution to this differend 
was the aesthetic value. The economi 
value made a large but statistically nom 
significant contribution to the differentia 
tion of the two groups. } 
If one were to characterize the studeni 
on the basis of the profile in Ficure Il 
would be said that compared to colleg 
men in general, these seminary enrollee 
are much more religiously and more ® 
cially oriented and less theoretically, 
nomically and politically oriented. 1 
is not particularly surprising. Several | 
the differences obtained between persist 
and non-persisting students, are, howevtl 
somewhat surprising. . 
In the first place, one might anticipa 


Theoretical 


Economic 34.13 35.88 
Aesthetic 38.75 35.66 
Social 41.00 41.41 
Political 
Religious 


* Significant at the 0.02 level. 
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+3.09 
—0.41 


1.326 
1.030 
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that students who persist in seminary train- 
ing and enter the ministry would be unique 
with regard to their religious values. There 
is little indication of this from the present 
results. The persisting students had higher, 
but not significantly higher, religious scale 
scores at the outset of training. It may 
be that the non-persisting group had val- 


ues that were less durable. The possibility 
also exists that the non-persisting students 
had different religious values but that they 
responded to the test items as they supposed 
good seminary students should respond. 
Perhaps a more likely explanation is that 
the religious scale is just not sufficiently 
sensitive for differentiating among the re- 


FIGURE 1 


Value Profiles (Means) of 71 Persisting and 100 Non-Persisting Seminary Students as Compared 
to the Mean Scores of 851 College Men 


PERSISTING 


Pl staat - NON PERSISTING 


+O: 


SCORES 


MALE NORM GROUP 
RESPONSE LEVEL 


X - STANDARD SCORES FOR NORM GROUP 
o 


TEST -OF-VALUES 
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ligious values of such special groups. This 
is speculation and at best points up possible 
directions for future research. 
An unanticipated finding is that the 
persisting students scored slightly higher 
on the economic scale and significantly 
lower on the aesthetic scale. On an a priori 
basis one might expect the opposite to be 
the case, i.e. that the persisting students 
would have less interest in the material- 
istic, more interest in the aesthetic, but ap- 
parently not. Although these test responses 
do not necessarily reflect values at the 
time the student chose to discontinue train- 
ing, there seems to be an indication here 
that students do not drop out of training 
to avoid the somewhat materially-impover- 
ished life of a minister. It may be that it 
becomes increasingly clear to the seminary 
student while in training that a minister 
cannot avoid attending to the economy 
of the church. One might speculate that 
the unexpectedly mundane, deliberate life 
of the seminary did not satisfy the aesthetic 
needs of the students who dropped out. 
We might conclude that increasing aware- 
ness of economic obligation and lack of 
satisfying aesthetic experiences leads to 
disillusionment for those who are inclined 
toward the mystical and non-practical. A 
patient and realistic viewpoint of life may 
contribute more to success in the seminary 
than is generally considered. Of course, 
the ingredients of success will vary from 
seminary to seminary. 
The results of this study do not indi- 
cate that a test of values should be used as 


the primary instrument in the ministerial 
selection program. ‘The results do rein- 
force the view that persons who will suc 
ceed in becoming ministers are measurably 
different from others in terms of their 
avowed personal values. Such differences | 
are identifiable before seminary training, 
This finding supports the previously cited 
contentions that greater attention to per 
sonality measurement will improve the) 
selection of candidates for the ministry, 
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Realistic Occupational Appraisal 
by High School Seniors 


ROBERT L. MILLIKEN 


ANY COLLEGES throughout the country 

have become increasingly selective in 
the quality of students they allow to matric- 
ulate. The trend appears to be toward 
even more selectivity. Nevertheless, Havig- 
hurst has suggested that an increasing num- 
ber of students will attend schools. This 
will include schools which have one- and 
two-year terminal programs [5]. 

How realistic are students in considering 
their potential to succeed in college? Are 
those who plan to work rather than attend 
college utilizing their full potential? Are 
the able students more realistic in their edu- 
cational and vocational plans than the less 
able? Lockwood, in 1958, indicated that 
intelligence seemed directly related to the 
students’ level of realism of their vocational 
preference. However, he noted that 

< + + pupils of high mental ability some- 
times select vocations offering limited op- 
portunities and pupils of low mental abil- 
ity sometimes select occupations for which 
they are not intellectually fitted” [9]. 

Parents are among the more influential 
factors in students’ occupational or educa- 
tional selection. Dyer suggested that there 
Was general agreement between the occupa- 
onal attitudes of parents and their chil- 
dren, Children from families of white-col- 
lar workers were more satisfied with their 
Parents’ occupations than were children 
from families of the blue-collar workers [3]. 
Hill and Hole found similar results and 
reported that only six per cent of the par- 
ents failed to identify the top three stated 
aed of their offspring. They also 
ound that mothers were somewhat better 
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estimators of their child’s vocational inter- 
ests than were the fathers [6]. 

Several other articles related to realism 
of occupational choice, including those of 
Ginzberg, Axelrod and Herma [4], Kor- 
ner [7], Moore [11], Small [12], Stein- 
berg [13], Strong [74], Stubbins [15], and 
Super [16]. 

Many school seniors feel undue pressures 
to determine some post-high school plans. 
Hence, most high schools attempt to inves- 
tigate their students’ post-graduate aspira- 
tions. Super listed four methods for de- 
termining the interests of people. These 
included: expressions of interests, interest 
inventories, manifest interest, and interest 
tests [9]. None of these seem particularly 
effective methods of determining interests 
in elementary and secondary school youth. 
Darley and Hagenah, Bordin, and Mc- 
Arthur and Stevens, however, found posi- 
tive relationships between claimed and 
measured interests which lends support for 
the use of stated interests in this study [2, 6, 


101. 
Method 


The present study was undertaken to de- 
termine the relationship between high 
school seniors’ tested abilities and their 
stated interests. It is felt that high school 
seniors tend to be realistic in appraising 
their potential success in occupational and 
educational areas when tested ability is em- 
ployed as the “realism” criterion. f 

The basic assumption in this study is 
that students possessing scores half a stand- 
ard deviation above the total converted 
AGCT mean (an AGCT score of 110) of 
the senior classes considered would be more 
realistic if they desired to gain admission 
into occupations which required a college 
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education than those who fell below the 
state’s mean. This follows Layton’s state- 
ment that “one characteristic of a voca- 
tionally mature person is that he consist- 
ently aspires to occupations which require 
the same general types and levels of abilities 
and interests” [8]. 

The subjects included in this research 
were 9,167 high school seniors who gradu- 
ated from high school in 1955 and 1956 in 
South Dakota. Students indicating unclas- 
sifiable (i.e, robber, bum, etc.) and “no 
plans” were not included. The American 
Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation (ACE) was administered to these 
students. They were then queried concern- 
ing their occupational post-graduate plans. 
Stated interests were used because they 
were the simplest and least expensive tech- 
nique for gathering the results of the stu- 
dents’ interests for the given population. 

Twenty-seven groups of college majors or 
occupations were derived from the stated 
plans of these students. Means and stand- 
ard deviations were computed for each 
group and converted to the AGCT stand- 
ard score measure for ease of comparability. 
The number of students in each group 
ranged from only 13 in the policeman cate- 
gory to 1,637 in the secretary group. 

Analysis of the results was made by com- 
paring the AGCT scores for each prefer- 
ence group with the total AGCT high- 
school population mean. The mean of 
each preference group was also compared 
with the Army General Classification Test 
(AGCT) means for people actually func- 
tioning in civilian occupations. 

The findings of the 1947 civilian occupa- 
tional study showed the highest AGCT 
ability mean to belong to the accountant 
with a score of 129, followed in close order 
by mechanical engineer (128), medical stu- 
dent (127), writer (126), chemical engineer- 
ing student (125), lawyer (124), teacher 
(124), stenographer (122), general book- 
keeper (122), and pharmacist (121). At 
the lowest end of the scale was the lumber- 
jack with a mean of 85, then came the 
farmer (86), teamster (87), miner (87), rail- 
way section hand (90), laborer (93), and 
barber (93) in an ascending order [7]. 
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Results 


Students desiring professional fields at 
tained the highest AGCT means (seei 
Taste 1), somewhat resembling the 1947 
AGCT rankings. The behavioral science | 
group (psychiatrist and psychologist) re: | 
corded the highest mean—117.5, as com: | 
pared with the population mean of 88.4 
Scientific (109.5), pharmacy (106.6), law | 
(104.7), engineer (104.4), journalism | 
(104.4), and medicine (104.1) followed in: 
the next six places. Other professional en- 
terprises included business (96.1), music| 
(96.1), religious activities (95.8), home 


TABLE 1 


AGCT Means and Standard Deviations of Con: | 

verted ACE Raw Scores By Selected Occupation 

Preference Groups of South Dakota High School 
Graduates in 1955 and 1956 


Stand- 
ard 
Devia- Num: | 
Occupational Area AGCT tion ber | 
1. Behavioral Science 132.9 19.5 
2. Scientific 123.8 20.4 
3. Pharmacy 120.6 175 
4. Law 118.4 18.7 
5. Engineering 118.1 189 
6. Journalism 118.1 179 
7. Medicine 117.1 19.7 
8. Business 108.7 18.0 
9. Music 108.7 19.7 
10. Religious Activities 108.3 19.1 
11. Home Economics 107.8 21.0 
12. Art 104.7 22.7 
13. Game Warden 103.5 17.3 
14. Teaching 102.0 195 
15. Veterinary 101.8 18.8 
16. Social Science 101.7 199 
17. Policemen 101.1 179 
18. Nursing 98.7 20.3 
19. Coaching 975 173 
20. Secretarial 95.7 181 
21. Military 95.0 17.0 
22. Labor 93.4 17.0 
23. Housewife 91.2 188 
24. Agriculture 91.0 18.3 
25. Air Hostess 90.1 15.7 
26. Barber 869 1738 
27. Telephone Operator 84.7 158 
apan v n 
TOTAL 100.0 20.0 p 
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economist (95.3), teacher (90.2), veterinary 
(90.0), social science (89.9), and nursing 
(87.3). 

The lowest rankings were those not re- 
quiring higher education. These, too, re- 
sembled the 1947 civilian scoring occupa- 
tional ‘groups since the unskilled and 
skilled personnel obtained the lowest abil- 
ity means. The telephone operators re- 
ceived the lowest ACE mean score (74.9), 
with barber, air hostess, housewife, agricul- 
ture, and labor groups achieving somewhat 
higher mean scores respectively. 

The hypothesis that students are gener- 
ally realistic in their stated interests when 
it is related to their tested abilities appears 
to have, at least, tentative acceptance. Stu- 
dents with stated interests in professional 


and college-bound activities generally 
achieved higher academic aptitude test 
scores than did those students who listed 
occupations not requiring strong academic 
potential. These findings corroborated 
Stephenson’s who had stated that males 
over-selected professional areas [6]. There 
were some professional occupations which 
attracted many students who will be un- 
able to complete the education necessary 
for the attainment of their goal (i.e., teach- 
ing and nursing). Results indicated that 
there are many students, although desiring 
work in skilled or semi-skilled areas, who 
achieved scores well above the means of the 
professional groups. Many of these stu- 
dents would attain a college education 
should they attempt it. 


FIGURE 1 


Converted AGCT Scores on ACE Test By Selected Occupational Groups 
of South Dakota High School Graduates in 1955 and 1956 


Occupational Area 
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rd deviation above AGCT mean and depicts the lower 


college major. The mean is shown by a vertical 
low the mean, 
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Generalizations 


It is felt that being realistic about one’s 
potential success in an occupation is one of 
the essential criteria for success and even- 
tual happiness. Unfortunately, there are 
still too many students who appear either 
to be unrealistic or apathetic of their abili- 
ties as related to the occupation selected. 
This was best illustrated by the students 
whose AGCT scores fell well below the 
mean of the occupational group in which 
they were interested, but which appeared 
to require abilities not possessed by low- 
scoring students. Peer competition may 
also be too great for them to succeed in 
their chosen majors. 

Better and earlier guidance is needed in 
the elementary and secondary schools to 
overcome both unrealism and apathy to- 
ward selecting a career or course of study. 
The students’ time, effort, and money thus 
could be better utilized. Parents should be 
more understanding and realistic of their 
child’s abilities and potential for excelling 
in a field which they desire him to enter. 
The students have the major responsibility 
for ferreting out information about a ten- 
tative occupation. It may be, as Lockwood 
implied, that the more intelligent students 
are also the more realistic. Perhaps the 
more intelligent students have given con- 
siderable effort to researching about careers 
and thus may have more information about 
occupations and about themselves than the 
duller students have. In the final analy- 
sis, the cooperative efforts of the students, 
the parents, and the school are required to 
realistically appraise the students’ poten- 
tial to succeed in specific occupations, 
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Marriage and Adjustment: 
In College and Out 


NAHUM Z. MEDALIA 


T: GUIDANCE specialists on the campus, the 
current trend toward college student 
marriage poses many intriguing questions. 
For example: does this trend appear uni- 
formly among all types of undergraduates? 
Are undergraduate marriages less durable 
than those which have not had to undergo 
the strain of college years? Does under- 
graduate marriage interfere with scholastic 
achievement? Does it tend to limit career 
choice after college, producing frustration 
and dissatisfaction with work? 

A survey of recent graduates from a 
maeTn engineering college, the Georgia 
ete of Technology, secured informa- 
: ce ne these and related topics. 
ee uded in the survey population were all 
ae of the Class of 1985 (N = 274) 
eee of the graduates, Class of 1955, 

R E at random (N = 360).1 Of this 
y pe gs (N = 634), we were able to con- 
i ae of these graduates contacted, 81.6 
ante or 479 returned questionnaires. 
study ce in Tepresentativeness of the 

oP therefore, seems warranted. 
ake ae the reader should bear in mind 

Fits: ‘ag of the data: 
the sai fs €y provide no information on 
en wh lve frequency of marriage among 
FAN e failed to complete their B.S. de- 

orgia Tech, or on the role which 
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their marriage may have played in bring- 
ing about this failure. Secondly, this sur- 
vey has no way of breaking down the 
sample of married undergraduates accord- 
ing to length of time they were married as 
undergraduates, or according to the num- 
ber of children which they had as under- 
graduates. Third, the relatively small 
number of cases makes it necessary to lump 
together in the analysis men who were 
married before they entered Tech with 
those who entered into marriage while at- 
tending Tech. Finally, the reasoning of 
this report will of necessity be ex post facto; 
it does not in other words determine by 
controlled experiment whether a given de- 
pendent variable (for example, point aver- 
age level, degree of job satisfaction) exhib- 
its itself because of, or in spite of, a man’s 
marriage as undergraduate. ‘These are seri- 
ous limitations—nevertheless, they do not 
rule out all useful analysis of educational 
and career variables which may be asso- 
ciated with time of marriage among the 


1955 graduates. 
Selective Incidence of Student Marriage 


A little over a third (34 per cent) of the 
1955 graduates were married while stu- 
dents at Georgia Tech, compared to only 
3 per cent in the class of 1935. Considering 
the magnitude of this increase, our first 
question is whether all types of undergrad- 
uates contributed equally to it. On this 
point, a recent ll-university study of col- 
lege student values found that frequent 
daters (e.g, men who go out twice or more 
a week) are much more Ae ne expect es 
marry early (at age 23 or less) than are 

are ae [2]. The Georgia Tech 


less frequent daters 
results indicate, however, that to under- 
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stand the actual incidence of marriage 
among undergraduates of different ages, 
one must go beyond their experiences, dat- 
ing or other, while in college, to the family 
or class culture which has presumably 
shaped their values before college entrance. 
Thus we find that 42 per cent of the men 
whose fathers had not attended college 
were married as undergraduates, (68 of 
162), compared to only 25 per cent of the 
men whose fathers had more than 12 years 
of education (30 to 117). This inverse re- 
lation between level of father’s education 
and incidence of undergraduate marriage 
among sons holds even when age controls 
are introduced, as TABLE 1 demonstrates: 


TABLE 1 


Undergraduate Marital Status of 1955 
Graduates by Age at Graduation 
and Father’s Education 


Married as 
Age at Father's Undergraduate, 
Graduation Education % 
1. 22 or Less Some college 16 (Base 49) 
No college 31 (Base 55) 
2. 23 or More Some college 46 (Base 47) 
No college 57 (Base 89) 


These figures indicate that the factors of 
age and fathers’ education reinforce one 
another in a consistent manner from the 
younger to the older students so far as their 
tendency to marry while in college is con- 
cerned. At both levels of parents’ edu- 
cation younger undergraduates were less 
likely to be married than the older; at both 
age levels (22 or under at graduation, 23 
and over) men whose fathers attended col- 
lege were less likely to be married as under- 
graduates than men whose fathers com- 
pleted formal education with high school. 

That the time of family formation rela- 
tive to college commencement should dif- 
fer among undergraduates according to the 
level of their fathers’ education suggests at 
least three possibilities: First, a difference 
in the conception as to the “proper” age of 

marriage for a man, among college or non- 
college parents; second, a difference in par- 
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ents’ conception of the “proper” time of 
marriage in relation to a man’s career stage; 
third, a difference in the type, and quite 
possibly degree of control which college-ed- 
ucated fathers exercise over their sons, 
compared to non-college fathers. Further 
research would be required to assess the 
relative importance of these factors and 
others in producing the patterns of family — 
formation among undergraduates revealed 
in this study. 

We ask next how durable are the mar- 
riages of men in the 1955 class? How do 
they compare in this respect with those of — 
the men who graduated in 1935? Compar- — 
ing the two classes with each other, we find } 
that while the modal graduate of 1955 in 
this study has been married only one-fourth f 
as long as his counterpart in ’35 (5 years 
compared to 20), the divorce rate of the ‘5b 
graduates is over half that of the earlier 
class (four per cent compared to seven per 
cent). However, since the probabilities l 
of divorce rise sharply for the first three 
years of marriage and decline gradually 
after the fourth [Z], the divorce rate of 1955 
graduates would not seem as yet to indicate 
that their families are less cohesive that 
those in the Class of 1935. If we inquire 
more specifically into the cohesion of fami 
lies which have undergone the strain of 
college years compared to those which have 
not, among the Class of 1935, we find that 
seven per cent of the former, compared t0 
only two per cent of the latter have broken 
up in divorce. Here again, however, We 
must give both types of families more time , 
to show what occurs in the way of marital l 
disintegration before coming to any fim 
conclusion as to their relative cohesivene® 


ES: ae 


Marriage and College Adjustment | 


Let us turn next to the question, does ar 


undergraduate’s marriage interfere w! F { 
successful adjustment to the demands iÈ 
college life? We will interpret adjustme" 
in this case in terms of two criteria, onê % | 
jective, the other subjective. th 
The objective criterion we will u% s 
over-all grade point average. For gre 
precision, we introduce the factor of g 
and present data concerning the follow! 


Jout! 
Ü 
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four groups of graduates from all degree- 


granting departments: Group A, young 
graduates (22 or less at commencement), 
married after college; Group B, young 
grads (22 or less), married during college; 
Group C, older grads (23 and over at com- 
mencement), married after college; Group 
D, older grads (23 and over), married dur- 
ing college. See Taste 2. Comparing the 
academic performance of these four groups 
we find that the older men who prudently 
deferred their marriages until after college, 
Group C, have the worst academic record: 
60 per cent report 2.4 or below; 15 per cent 
3.0 and above. Next come the men in 
Group D, 23 and over married while at 
Tech: 53 per cent have a 2.4 average or 
less; 15 per cent a 3.0 average or more, A 
notch higher still are the men in Group A, 
22 or less at graduation, married after col- 
lege: 43 per cent report the lower point ay- 
erage (2.4 or less); 16 per cent the higher 
(3.0 or more). In a class by themselves are 
the men in Group B: youngsters, 22 or less 
at graduation, married while at Tech. 
Only 38 per cent of these men report point 
averages of 2.4 or less; while 29 per cent re- 
port 3.0 or more. In terms of academic 
performance, we must conclude that at 
both younger and older age levels, men 
who married as undergraduates have 
achieved better point averages than men 
who married after college, We must also 


TABLE 2 
Characteristics of Groups A, B, C, D 
Whose 
fathers 
had 13 or 
more yrs. 
Age at formal 
Gradua- When education, Total 
Group tion Married % N 
A 22orless After grad- 52 81 
uation 
B22 or less Before grad- 32 25 
uation 
C 23 ormore After grad- 40 63 
uation 
D 23 or more Before grad- 30 73 
uation 
RD Oeics ee 
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TABLE 3 
Grade-Point Average Over-all—Groups A, B, 
D 


% of Each Group in 
Grade-Point Level: 
2.4 or Less 2.5-2.9 3.0 or More 
Group (Cor Less) (C+ to B—) (Bt A) 
A 43 38 19 
B 38 33 29 
Cc 60. 25 15 
D 53 32 15 


conclude that the younger men who mar- 
ried as undergraduates have made the best 
academic adjustments to Georgia Tech of 
any of these four groups of graduates.2 See 
TABLE 3. 

Using another criterion of adjustment to 
college life at Tech, however, a slightly dif- 
ferent conclusion emerges. This criterion 
is the answer which 1955 graduates gave to 
the question, “Would you choose Georgia 
Tech again if you could start over as an un- 
dergraduate?” Presumably, the answer to 
this question reflects a graduate’s over-all 
feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with his alma mater. The best adjusted 
groups, on this measure, are A and D—men 
22 or less at graduation who married after 
college; and men 23 or more at graduation 
who married during college. Fifty-seven 
per cent of Group A, 58 per cent of Group 
D said “Yes, definitely,” to the question; 
87 per cent in both groups said “Yes, prob- 
ably”; only 6 per cent in Group A, 5 
per cent in D, said “Probably not” or “Def- 
initely not.” Men in Group C (23 or over 
at graduation, married after college) are 
more sharply split in their opinions of 
Tech—68 per cent say they would definitely 
choose Tech again, the highest percentage 
of all the groups. However, 16 per cent 
say “No, probably” or “no, definitely,” not 
Tech again—the second highest percentage 
giving this negative response. The group 
least adjusted to Tech by this standard is 


7 similar result obtained in a study of 
scholastic achievement controlled by scholastic 
ability, see reference 3. 
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TABLE 4 


Answers of Men in Groups A, B, C, D to Question, 
“Would you choose Georgia Tech again if 
you could start over as an undergraduate?” 


Response, Yo 
Probably 
not and 
Yes, Yes, Definitely Total, 
Group Definitely Probably not % 

A 57 37 6 100 
B 44 24 32 100 
Cc 63 21 16 100 
D 58 37 5 100 


Group B—the 22-year olds at graduation 
who married in college. Only 44 per cent 
of them would definitely choose Tech 
again, 24 per cent probably would, and 32 
per cent would not. See TABLE 4, 
What are we to make of the results thus 
far? A plausible interpretation may per- 
haps be developed from a theory of small- 
group integration which holds that indi- 
viduals who most closely approximate to 
the average or typical status characteristics 
of a group will feel best adjusted to it or 
integrated in it. Of the four groups we 
have discussed, A and D are most nearly 
typical of Tech undergraduates in their 
combined age-marital statuses. Group A 
represents the majority of younger Tech 
students primarily from a college-educated 
home background who are unmarried 
while attending college; Group D the ma- 
jority of older Tech students who are mar- 
ried as undergraduates and are primarily 
from a noncollege family background, 
Group C is deviant in one status character- 
istic, that of being unmarried during col- 
lege while in the older age category. 
Group B is the most deviant of all, consist- 
ing as it does of younger men who are pri- 
marily from a non-college family back- 
ground and who are married as undergrad- 
uates. The men in this group are unusually 
bright and unusually dissatisfied. Whether 
they are dissatisfied with Tech because they 
were married as undergraduates, because 
they are bright, because they are dissatisfied 
generally, or because of some other reason 
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or combination of reasons, cannot be an- 
swered with the data we have on hand. _ 

Equally inconclusive are the results of 
the second subjective measure. In answer 
to the open-ended question “what would 
you do differently if you could plan your 
college program over again”; two 1955 
graduates said they would stay single, while 
one replied that he would get married 
sooner. 


Job Adjustment 


We turn now to the career adjustment of 
1955 graduates married versus those un: 
married while attending Tech, again using 
two criteria of adjustment: one objective, 
ie., income; the other subjective, satisfac 
tion with present job. 

With reference to income, TABLE 5 shows 
very little difference between the earnings 
of the two groups of younger graduates (A 
and B), five years after their commence- 
ment. On the other hand the table does 
indicate that more of the older grads, who 
were married as students (Group D) are 
now doing better financially than their age- 
mates who remained single while in college 
(Group C): 39 per cent of the former in 
contrast to 27 per cent of the latter, earned 
over $8,000 in 1959. Speculation as to the 
reasons for this finding should perhaps be 
held in abeyance until or unless it is repli- 
cated in other studies. 

With respect to job satisfaction, we find 
the same rank order among our four groups 
as appeared with reference to their satisfac 
tion with Georgia Tech. In this case, how: = 
ever, the difference between the groups 1 
even more pronounced—we see, for in i 


TABLE 5 
Income (1959) of Men in Groups A, B, C, D 
a 
Each Group Who 
~ Earned, %y—~ 
8,000 or More than Total, 
Group Less 8,000 % 
A 79. 21 100 
B 80 20 100 
i 73 27 100 
D 61 39 100 
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TABLE 6 


Answers of Men in Groups A, B, C, D to Ques- 

tion: “Considering its challenge and use of 

your talents, are you satisfied with your present 
Position?” 


Who Answered, %—\ 
“Extremely” <‘ Moderately” 


or or “Not 
“Highly” very well” Total, 
Group Satisfied Satisfied % 
A 61 39 100 
B 40 60 100 
Cc 56 44 100 
D 61 39 100 


stance, that whereas a majority of the men 
in Groups A, C, and D say they are ex- 
tremely or highly satisfied with their pres- 
ent position a majority of the men in 
Group B answer that they are moderately 
“or not very well satisfied” with their pres- 
ent job in terms of its challenge to them 
and use of their talents ( TABLE 6). 


Conclusions 


What emerges from this discussion is no 
simple or clear-cut answer to our initial 
question, concerning the relation of under- 
graduate marriage to familial, collegiate, 
and career adjustment other than to say 
that such marriage does not automatically 
seem to be associated with poorer or better 
adjustment in these three areas, than is 
shown by men who deferred their marriage 
until after graduation.8 More positively 
perhaps we are in a position to supply 
8reater precision to the conditional answer 
which most people would give anyway to 
this question, namely “it all depends.” If 
we assume that the factor of personal com- 
Patibility between mates is randomized, 
then we are led to the hypothesis, supple- 
mentary to the one stated above, that the 
Strains upon an undergraduate by reason 
of his marital status, and presumably his re- 
sultant adjustment problems, will emerge 

om an interaction between two sets of 


el 
mac a somewhat different conclusion, see refer- 
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values: those of the college undergraduate 
culture, and those of the social class to 
which his family adheres, On this basis we 
can distinguish between two types of situ- 
ations. Where these two sets of values are 
in agreement: for example, as to proper age 
or timing of marriage for a man, the indi- 
vidual can conform or deviate from this 
common or shared value (Situation I, Be- 
havioral Possibilities one and two), Where 
the two sets of values are dissimilar, the in- 
dividual must either conform to one and 
deviate from the other, or again deviate 
from both (Situation II, Behavioral Possi- 
bilities one, two, three). 

One would expect in the present case 
that older, lower-middle class students who 
marry in college and younger, upper-mid- 
dle class students who do not are in the en- 
viable position Ccu (conform to class (c) 
and undergraduate (u) culture) with mini- 
mal strain. By contrast, younger, upper- 
middle class students who do marry and 
older, lower-middle class students who do 


FIGURE 1 


Relation of Values Concerning “Proper” Age at 

Marriage, Derived From Student's Social Class 

Culture, to Those Derived from Undergraduate 

Culture; and Associated Behavioral Possibilities 
in the Student Role 


Behavioral Possibilities 


Situation I: V(c) = 
V(u) 

Social class values are 
the same as under- 
graduate culture val- 


1. C(cu): Conformance 
to V(c) and V(u) 


2. D(cu): Deviance from 
V(c) and V(u) 


Situation Il: V(c) ¥ 
V(u) 
Social class values are 1. C(c)D(u): Conform- 
dissimilar from val- ance to V(c); deviance 
ues of undergradu- from V(u) 
ate culture 
2. D(c)C(u): Deviance 


from V(c); conform- 
ance to V(u) 

8. D(cu): Deviance from 
V(c) and V(u) 
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not marry while in college are in the posi- 
tion of greater strain, Situation I, Dcu (de- 
viate from class and undergraduate cul- 
ture). Finally, younger, lower middle- 
class students who do marry may be in 
Situation II, CcDu (conform to class, de- 
viate from undergraduate culture); and 
younger, lower middle-class students who 
do not marry while in college may be in 
position DcCu (deviate from class, conform 
to undergraduate culture). From an ad- 
ministrative point of view, this sort of 
reasoning may help pinpoint types of stu- 
dents who require special programs of guid- 
ance or efforts towards fostering group 
identification, as for example, the younger 


married undergraduates in the present 
study. From a theoretical point of vie 
this reasoning may suggest hypotheses that 
should be followed up by further study, — 
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NEW CAREER INFORMATION FROM PRINTING INDUSTRY 


To provide guidance counselors and students with current information 
concerning career opportunities in printing and its related industries The 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry has recently issued new 
materials. 

Printexec, a color movie, depicts the professional and executive career 
opportunities offered young people by the printing and publishing in- 
dustry. The film will be shown as part of the first annual APGA Film 
Festival at the APGA Convention in Chicago. Free loan copies may be 
obtained from the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis- 
consin, or from local printing trade associations, 

Other informational materials, including another new film, Printing— 
A Future Unlimited, articles, a list of scholarships, and bulletin board 
posters are available from The Education Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, 1411 K Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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ants are incomplete and subject to change. All the content sessions will be held in the Convention 


ty 
Hotel. See final page for extra-divisional group meetings. 
r 


7:00-10:00 


9:00- 5:00 
10:00-11:00 


6:00-11:00 


10:00-11:00 


y 


11:00- 5:00 


Pre-Convention Meetings 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 13 
APGA Executive Council 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 14 


APGA Executive Council 
ACPA Study Commission Chairmen 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 14 
ACPA Executive Council 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 15 


ACPA Executive Council 

ACPA Commission on Student Personnel Monographs 

Robert Callis, Chairman 

ASCA Board of Governors 

G. William Murphy, Chairman 

NVGA Trustees 

Helen Wood, Presiding tote 1 
ACPA Study Commission Chairmen and Commission Members 
Gordon J. Klopf, Chairman 

ACPA Study Commissions I-XI 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 15 


ACES Executive Meeting 
APGA Hospitality Room 


APGA Hospitality for Wives 


3:00- 5:00 
3:00-10:00 
3:00-11:00 


5:00- 7:00 


8:30-10:00 


APGA International Relations Committee 


DRC ’62 and ’63 Program Committee 


NVGA Hospitality Room—Coffee and Greetings 
Margaret H. Boller, Hospitality Chairman 

ACPA Hospitality Room—Coffee and Greetings 
Ruth O. McCarn, Chairman of Hospitality 
ACPA Budget Committee 

Melvene Draheim Hardee, Chairman 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 15 


DRC Executive Council 

SPATE Executive Committee 

Meeting of Hosts and Hostesses to International Visitors 
Edward O. Hascall, Presiding 

ASCA Board of Governors 

G. William Murphy, Presiding 

SPATE “Swap Shop” Idea Exchange and Hospitality 
ACPA Executive Council 

ACPA Study Commission Chairmen 

ACES Executive Council 

ACPA Assistant to the Chairman and Recorders 
Robert L. McCleery, Chairman 

ACPA Special Interest Groups 


College Admissions Officers, Byron L. Groesbeck, Chairman 
College Evening Personnel Workers, Martha L, Farmer, Chairman 


f 
l 
| 
l 


College Student Personnel Graduate Study Program Trainers, Dennis L. | 


Trueblood, Chairman 


Junior College Student Personnel Workers, Max R. Raines, Chairman 


College Union Directors, Floyd I. Brewer, Chairman 
Orientation for International Visitors 
Edward O. Hascall, Presiding 


Il 


l 
l 
l 
f 


7:45- 9:15 
8:00- 9:15 
8:30-10:00 
8:45- 9:15 
9:00- 5:00 
9:30-11:30 


11:50- 1:40 


12:00- 3:30 


General Program 


MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 16 


VA VR & E Counseling and Training Personnel 
Joseph Samler, Chairman 

NVGA Publications Committee—Business Meeting 
W. W. Tennyson, Presiding 

ASCA 1963 Program Committee 

Raymond C. Hummel, Presiding 

Orientation Session for New Conference Attenders 
C. C. Dunsmoor, Presiding 

APGA Hospitality for Wives 

Opening General Session 

Edward C. Roeber, Arthur A. Hitchcock 

Keynote Address: Harold Taylor 

ASCA Luncheon 

G. William Murphy, Presiding 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 16 


ACPA Luncheon, Presidential Address, and Business Meeting 

Melvene D. Hardee and William G. Craig, Presiding 

NVGA Hospitality Room—Coffee 

ACES Opening Business Meeting 

Willis E. Dugan, Presiding 

SPATE Business Meeting 

Leslie O. Carlin, Presiding 

The School Counselor and “The Problem Student’? 

Marion E. Gardner, Rev. Thaddeus J. O’Brien, Fred Bencrisutto, Ralph 
Caprio 

Guidance for the Non-College-Bound Student j 

Maurine E. Rosch, Robert Hoppock, Blanche Paulson, Donald Fink 

The School Counselor and “Abnormalities” of the Normal Child p 
Inabell Trueblood, Glyn Morris, Rudolph Dreikurs, Eugene Fitzpatrick 
People on Paper—Case Studies in College Admissions _ a 
Douglas D. Dillenbeck, James F. Newman, Charles F. Gavin, C. W. Sanford, 


Dan Tyson KAN 
Turn About—A Self Appraisal after Employment by Rehabilitation 


ER le eee Butchar, Marilyn Dunn, Peter Griswold, Thomas F. 
E NVGA Delegate Assembly 

PE Rar eens Program as Vocational Guidance 

Pe ne Gace Implications for Guidance 

Blanche B. Paulson, Lloyd Michaels, Speakers to be announced 

AE Mgmnt Ts Judge Mary Kohler, Genevieve P. 
Hunter 


I 


4:00 Recent Research in Guidance and Counseling 
10:00 ACPA Hospitality Room—Coffee ; 
:50- 5:20 Symposium: The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Counselor 


Education Standards—Overview; Philosophy 

Robert O. Stripling, Willis E. Dugan, Dugald S. Arbuckle, George O. Mc- 
Clary, Bruce E. Shear 

ACPA Inter-Association Coordinating Committee 

Kathryn L. Hopwood, Chairman 

The College Admissions Dilemma—Current Research and Solutions 
Charles F. Elton, Cliff Waldron Wing, Jr., Robert G. Bernreuter, Everet 
Franklin Lindquist ; 

The College Union Contributes to the Climate for Learning 

Gerald O. T. Erdahl, Edwin O. Siggelkow, William Swartzbaugh, James W. 
Lyons, William E. Rion, J. C. Clevenger 

The Conflicts between Mental Hygiene, Counseling Center, and Religious 
Counselors on the College Campus—Can They Be Resolved? 

Stanford H. Glazer, Thomas H. Ewing, John Wilms, DeWitt Baldwin 
Role Conflicts of the College Student Personnel Worker 

Roy R. Senour, Jr., Gordon J. Klopf, Robert H. Shaffer, Martha Peterson 
The Superior College Student—Climate, Counseling, and Research 
Elizabeth Paschal, Norman Kurland, Gladys Jewett, John Holland 
Techniques for Exploring Vocational Choices in College 

Richard M. Rundquist, Donald E. Metzler, Emily Chervenik, J. D. Dawson, 
Robert Callis 

APGA Committee on Ethics 

Thomas M. Magoon, Chairman 

ASCA Business Meeting 

G. William Murphy, Presiding 

Conceptual Foundations of Counseling: I—Psychoanalysis 

Franklin C. Shontz, Walter Kitt, Nathan Glazer, Roy Brener 


NVGA Section on the Gifted—Open Business Meeting | 
| 


ra cada 


Walter B. Barbe, Presiding 

NVGA Interest Group on Military Service—Open Business Meeting 

Joseph E. Barber, Presiding 

NVGA Interest Group on Rural Guidance—Open Business Meeting 

James C. Hayes, Presiding 

Visual Aids in Group Guidance 

William D. Wilkins, Norman Kagan, Bette Soldwedel, H. M. Stone 

Workshop Session of Committee on Public Relations, NVGA Branches 

Carrie R. Losi, Chairman 

Vocational Guidance and Placement—Whose Responsibility 

pith Murray, Carolyn Green, Olive Banister, Frank Wellman, Harold 
» Ke 

Church Vocations—Clarity or Confusion 

Kathryn Cook, Rev. Edmund W. Olley, Rey. Earle W. Fike, Jr., Sara Tuckety 

S. Norman Feingold 

Occupational and Educational Information: Recent Findings 

Helen Faust, Sol Swerdloff, Leon Lewis 

Research on Teaching as an Occupation 

Helena Hillery, Thomas G. Scheller, Roger E. Wilk, Ram K. Gupta 


5:30- 6:30 APGA Reception for Officers 


Iv 


7:30- 9:00 


7:30- 9:30 


7:30-10:00 


7:30-10:00 


7:30-10:50 


8:00-10:00 
9:20-10:50 


MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 16 


School Counselors and College Admissions Officers—A Growing Profes- 
sional Partnership 

Norman Frederiksen, John Duggan, John Hills, Junius A. Davis, Warren 
Findley, Margaret Postmus 

Student Population Explosion—Implications for Evening College Student 
Personnel Programs 

Ralph C. Kendall, Gurth I. Abercrombie, Thomas A. Galley, Thomas A. 
Emmet, Martha L. Farmer 

Attitudinal Changes in Student Teachers 

Ray Thompson, Curt Stafford, William E. Truax, Jr., Merville Shaw 
Community Parent-Teacher Education Centers—An Approach to Ele- 
mentary School Guidance 

R. N. Lowe, Rudolf Dreikurs, Manford Sonstegard 

Counseling the Culturally Different Student 

Carl O. Peets, Elizabeth Ewell, Grace M. Geiger, Mary-Catherine Hudson 
The Teaching of Occupations 

Robert Hoppock, Richard E. Gruen, Joseph Hawayek, Harry Anderson 
Human Relations Education for the Pre-Adolescent 

Virginia Bailard, Jack R. Matlock, Donald Hayes 

A Demonstration of the Use of Tape Recordings in Counseling High 
School Students $ 

Richard C. McKee, Tom Martin, Roy Morgan, Bart James, Jr. 

Recent Research in School Dropouts ‘wt 
Dayton L. Musselman, Robert H. Zeller, Kenneth B. Hoyt, Benjamin L. 
Hunton, Raymond D, Larson are 

The Role of College Student Personnel Work in Establishing a Climate for 
Learnin 

Ann M. Borren Charles W. McCracken, Douglas M. Knight, Randolph S. 
Thrush, Neal Johnston 


Perspectives on Vocational Development fi 
Frank Endicott, E. Adamson Hoebel, Anne Roe, James A. Davis, Joel Seidman 


Symposium: E e in the Sete ies Associate, 
Appendage, or Apparition (followed by group meetings 
Martin Acker, Robert Scott, John L. Campbell, Leonard Pearson, William 
L. Dauterman, Perry Choncholas 3 
Group Meetings (following omiin) 
Robert Waldrop, J. Warren Perry 

i I i Potential 
Exploring and Developing College Student 
Wilton Pruitt, Robert W. Hayes, Eldon R. Nonnamaker, Ronald W. Roskens, 
F. Martin Erickson, Irving Greger, Jack W. Peterson 
APGA Senate 


NVGA Hospitality Room—Coffee 
Counseling Role of the College Head Resident—Case Illustrations 


m t ; ra 
Joseph P. Schnitzen, Lynn C. Rudikoff, Carl M. Grip, 4 
Preparing College Students for the Differences in Values Between Ameri- 


d Foreign Students n 
Carolyn J. McCann, Irwin Abrams, Robert B. Klinger, Frayn Utley, Forrest 


G. Moore A 
Integration—Improving the Climate for Positive Human Relations on the 


College Campus - Á k 
Benjamin L. Perry, Morton J. Sobel, Charles M. Hoard, Louise P. Mills 


Vv 


8:00- 9:00 


8:30-10:00 


8:30-11:50 


Lawrence A. Lansner, Julia E. Read, Jobn M. Buckey, Howard A. Matelli, 
Patrick J. Montana, Raymond H. Stockard 


TUESDAY MORNING, APRIL 17 


a 
NVGA Guidance Information Review Service—Open Meeting À 
Ward W. Leis, Presiding f 
NVGA Membership Committee and State Representatives 
Earl T. Klein, Presiding 
NVGA Interest Group on Visual Aids—Open Business Meeting 
William D. Wilkins, Presiding 
Symposium II: The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Counselor 
Education Standards—Curriculum 
David V. Tiedeman, Walter F. Johnson, Jr., Haron J. Battle, Dean L. Hummel ; 
Financial Counseling—How It Should Be Done in Colleges : 


Problems in Placement at Different Types of Colleges 
L 


Joseph William Crenshaw, Rexford C. Moon, Jr., I. Clark Davis, W. John 

Burns 

How Do We Secure Professional and Competent College Student Personnel 

Workers? 

Betty Bosdell, Kate Mueller, F. L. Erlandson, Merritt C. Oelke 

Implications of State Master Plans for College Student Personnel Work 

Donald W. Robinson, John Dale Russell, Dorothy Knoell, Sebastian Mar- 

torana f 

ASCA Committee on College Admissions Procedures 

Carolyn Steel, Presiding 

The Culturally Encapsulated Counselor | 

Lorraine D. Sundal, Robert O. Stripling, Dorothy M. Sherman, George | 

O. McClary, George A. Favareau, Donald E. Walker | 

New Research in Counseling Techniques for School Counselors 

a L. Oliver, Harold E. Younkman, Manford Sonstegard, Leeman c 
oslin 5 

The School Counselor and Successful Referrals i 

Martha Jo Mathews, E. F. Voris, Robert L. Frank, Victor P. A. Wenzel, | 

Marion Treynor, Charles Watkins 

Influence of Counselor-Client Characteristics on Process—Demonstration 

Guy A. Renzaglia, Robert P. Anderson, Ernest J. Doleys, John F. McGowan 5 

R. Kenneth Wilcox 

The Occupational Future—Latest News 

Henry Kaczkowski, Mannie Kupinsky, Sheridan T. Maitland 

Student Selection and Counseling for Vocational Education 

Neal Simeon, Joseph Dorton, C. A. Michelman, John P. Walsh 

APGA Workshop for Branch Presidents f 

New Research in Vocational Developments 

John O. Crites, David V. Tiedeman, Donald W. Hall, Donald E. Sup 4 

Harry Beilin E | 

Symposium: Selective Retention of Trainees 

Shelly Stone, Don Davies, Charles J. Glotzbach, William H. Zeigel ] 

Concepts and Goals in Higher Education—Some New College Develop 

ments 

W. Boyd Alexander, Royce Pitkin, Woodburn Ross, James G. Rice, T- Gy 

Dunham, Theodore Newcomb, Samuel Baskin, Elizabeth Paschal 


VI 


8:30-12:10 
9:00- 5:00 
10:00- 5:30 
10:00-10:00 
10:20-11:50 


12:10- 1:40 


Case Study Approach to Increasing Perceptions of the College Student 
Personnel Worker 

Bernard R. Black, Howard G. Andrus, Paul T. Correll, Margaret B. Fisher, 
Laurine E. Fitzgerald, Vivian H. Hewer, Allen E. Ivey, Nancy K. Knaak, 
Donald A. Kluge, Margaret Knueppel, Florence Mason, James P. Orwig, 
Tam Polson, Thomas C. Schreck, Dorothy R. Strawn 
Underachieving—Some Suggested Counseling Approaches 

Edward Landy, Raymond C. Hummel, Eleanore S. Isard, George L. Marx, 
George M. Gazda 

ACPA Inter-Association Coordinating Committee 

APGA Hospitality Room for Wives 

NVGA Hospitality Room—Coffee 

ACPA Hospitality Room—Coffee 

Symposium III: The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Counselor 
Education Standards—Practicum and Internship 

James A. Saum, Edward C, Roeber, Loren L. Benson, Glenn E, Smith 
Demands for Money—A President’s View of the Budget Squeeze. How 
Will College Student Personnel Work Fare? 

Glen T. Nygreen, Leslie A. Holmes 

Multi-Dimensional Approach to College Financial Aid 

Clifton W. Emery, Jr., Thaddeus R. Beal, John F. Morse 

The Uniqueness of Student Personnel Programs in Junior Colleges 

Paul MacMinn, Alice Thurston, Jane E. Matson, Max Raines 

Utilizing Group Techniques in College Student Personnel Work 

John Z. Okoniewski, Edward J. Yarosz, Elizabeth I. Mullins, Richard I. 
Wilson 

In-Service Training Programs for Counselors 

John W. Loughary, John F. Cogswell, Don D. Bushnell 

The Counselor Conducts Research at the K-12 Level 

C. Kenneth Knox, Edward O. Swanson, R. R. Eddleman, Lola J, Mont- 
gomery, H. Townsend Carpenter 7 $ 

The School Counselor and Problems and Practices in College Guidance. 
Leotta Hampton, Mary L. Githens, Rodney:Schmidt, Raymond L. Bess, 
Elyse Rinkenberger i 

Conceptual Foundations of Counseling: I—Self-Theory = 

William Gellman, Cecil H. Patterson, Nathan Raskin, Daniel Sinick 

NVGA Section on Young Workers—Open Business Meeting 

Marguerite Coleman and Eli Cohen, Presiding 

Career Development in Indus 

Robert O'Hara. John E. Jaskan C. Kenney, Woodrow Reed, John 
B. Santamaria 
Vocational Development: A Lifelong Process 3 

C. Winfield Scott, Robert J. Havighurst, Anne Roe, Martin Hamburger 
New Directions in Education of College Women M 

Helen V. Knowles, Constance E. Smith, nde Marston, Virginia L. Senders 
Panel: Multiple Counseling for Teacher Trainees ; 

Moy F. Guin, Gerald Gladstein, Merle M. Ohlsen, E. Wayne Wright 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 17 


ACES Luncheon 
R. Wray Strowig, Willis E. Dugan 


VII 


12:10- 2:00 


1:00- 2:00 


2:00- 3:30 


2:00- 4:00 


2:00- 5:20 


SPATE Banquet Address 
DRC Luncheon—“Teamwork in the Rehabilitation of the Disabled” 
Frank H. Krusen 


NVGA Section on Employment Counseling and Placement—Open Busi- | 


ness Meeting 

Anthony J. Fantaci, Presiding 

NVGA Section on Occupational and Educational Information—Open 
Business Meeting 

Leon Lewis, Presiding 


NVGA Interest Group on Religion and Vocations—Open Business Meeting | 


Kathryn G. Cook, Presiding 
NVGA Section on Women—Open Business Meeting 
Helen V. Knowles, Presiding 


Trends and Problems in the Shift from Teacher’s Colleges to Universi- 


ties—Panel Discussion 

Robert Nash, Dorothy R. Mierzwa, E. A. Wicas, C. M. Pike, Jr. 
Symposium IV: The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Counselor 
Education Standards—Student Selection and Placement 

Paul C. Polmantier, George E. Hill, Reynold M. Erickson, J. Dale Weaver 
ACPA Inter-Association Coordinating Committee 

ACPA Executive Council 

Academic Emphasis in College Freshmen Orientation 

June E. Holmes, Lawrence Litwack, William Graham Cole, Henry Weitz, 
Randall W. Hoffman 

The Civil Liberties of College Students—Implications for Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators 

George Pierson, Robert Zumwinkle, Franklyn Haiman, Paul Potter 

The Effect of Institutional Research on the College Climate of Learning 
Barbara Chandler, A. J. Brumbaugh, George Hood, Donald W. Robinson, 
Dorothy M. Knoell 


ASCA Membership Committee Meeting 

Helen F. Sharp, Presiding 

The Guidance Worker—Who Determines His Role 

Gordon J. Klopf, Gladys Longley, Stanley Cramer, Dominick Capuano 
DRC Business Meeting 

Lloyd Lofquist, Cecil H. Patterson 

Recent Research in Guidance and Counseling 

Arthur Smith 7- 

Similarity of College Counselor-Counselee Personality Characteristics— 
A Research Report 

Barbara A. Kirk, Gerald A. Mendelsohn, Ralph F. Berdie, John M. Butler 
Donald E. Super 

APGA Committee on Member Insurance 

Benjamin Shimberg, Chairman 

Developing Our Approach or Approaches to Counseling g 
Lucille L. Dubocq, Dugald S. Arbuckle, Ray H. Bixler, William C. Cottlé 
Elementary Guidance—The New Frontier of Guidance 

Anna Meeks, Presiding 

Student Records, Freely Open or Top Sacred? 3 
Harold A. Savides, Carl McDaniels, Bruce Shear, Kenneth H. Parkes 
Kenneth W. Rollins, Royce Brewster, Kenneth Lund, Mrs.. James C. Parket 


VIH 


3:50- 5:20 


5:30- 6:30 


_ 6:30- 9:00 


8:00-10:00 
9:20-10:50 


7:30- 8:30 


8:30-10:00 


Automation—Its Portents for Employment, Education, and Guidance 
Seymour L. Wolfbein, John Diebold, Frank H. Cassell, Stanley Ruttenberg, 
Luther Evans, Helen Wood 

Panel; Relationship Between Success in Student Teaching and Teaching 
Wayne Wiggins, James J. Schlecker, John C. Park à 

Symposium V: The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Counselor 
Education Standards—Research _ 

Donald A. Davis, Edward Landy, John W. Loughary, Robert W. Stoughton 
Symposium VI: The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Counselor 
Education Standards—Administrative Relationships 

W. Wesley Tennyson, George A; Pierson, Carl O. Peets, Ella S. Barrett 
College Counseling and Moral Values 

Erwin D. Stasek, W. L. Cash, Jr., Alexander A. Schneiders, Ben A. Sullivan 
Preparing and Presenting College Student Personnel Budgets 

Gordon J. Klopf, Joseph William Crenshaw, John E. Grinnell, Warner A, 
Wick 

The Collegiate Scholar—A Research Report on Career Success in Industry 
Dorothy L. Arnold, Douglas W. Bray, John H. Cornehlsen 

Staffing the Residence Halls—Employment and Influence on the College 
Climate for Learning of Those Lacking Professional Preparation 
Margaret J. Forsythe, Miriam A, Shelden, Robert O. Long, Donald W, 
Kilbourne 

APGA Assembly 

Edward C. Roeber, Presiding 

ASCA Delegates to APGA Senate 

G. William Murphy, Presiding 

ASCA Research Committee 

C. Kenneth Knox, Presiding : 
Counselors Current Conflicts in Using Cumulative Records—Some Pro- 
posals for Improvement 

C. Merrill Dailey, R. Wray Strowig, W. Wesley Tennyson | x š 
Counselor Reactions and Approaches to Twenty-Five Situational Briefs 
Harold L. Hoyt, Bernard T. White, Donald S. Grothe, John F. Tocik, Eugene 
Bell 

International Aspects of Rehabilitation 

James F. Gant Eugene J. Taylor, Donald R. Wilson, Abraham Jacobs, 
Arieh Fink 

ACPA Social Hour 


TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 17 
APGA Banquet and Presidential Report ! 
Daniel D. Feder, Edward C. Roeber, Arthur A. Hitchcock, Lester Nelson 


NVGA Hospitality Room—Coffee Mp oon 
ACPA Jinai of College Student Personnel Editorial Board 


Charles L. Lewis, Chairman _ i 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 18 


NVGA Vocational Guidance Quarterly Editorial Board Breakfast 
Barbara Kirk, Chairman 2 

ACES Closing Business Meeting 

Willis E. Dugan, Presiding 


IX- 


9:00- 5:00 
10:00- 5:30 


10:20-11:50 


Climate for Learning—Fusion of Living and Learning in College Residence 
Halls j 


Elizabeth A. Greenleaf, I. Clark Davis, H. C. Riker, Alice R. Manicur 

SPATE Business Meeting 

Leslie O. Carlin, Presiding : 

Ethical Issues in the Use of College Student Records 

W. Max Wise, Dirck W. Brown, Carl M. Grip, Jr., John P. Gwin 

Regional Accrediting Agencies—Standard Setters for the College or 

Personnel Program | 

Dennis L. Trueblood, Norman Burns, O. T. Richardson, James F. Penny 

Substantive Information Needed for College Student Personnel Work 

A Behavioral Scientist’s Interpretation l 

Robert H. Beezer, Earl F. Carnes, Sanford S. Davis, Ralph M. Roberts | 

Exploitation of College Students 

D. W. Halladay, Becky White, Dorothy Truex, W. P. Shofstall 

ASCA Business Meeting : i 

G. William Murphy, Presiding 

Research in Rehabilitation—I 

Gilbert Barnhart, Presiding, John Muthard, James S. Peters, II, Walter S. 

Neff, William McPhee 

NVGA Second Delegate Assembly 

Helen Wood, Presiding 

Using Occupational Information with Atypical Children 

Norman Kagan, Daniel Sinick, Goldie Ruth Kaback, M. Arline Albright 

APGA Hospitality Room for Wives 

ACPA Hospitality Room—Coffee 

NVGA Hospitality Room—Coffee 

ASCA Publications Committee ` 

Edward Hascall, Presiding 

Group Counseling with Parents and Children 

Warren Bonney, Merville C. Shaw, Clarence Mahler s 

be aga and Supervision of Guidance Programs in Large City School 
ystems 

Margaret J. Gilkey, Ralph H. Johnson, George E. Mowrer, Ellis D. Tooker | 

Anna R. Meeks 

Counselor Certification, School Accreditation in Guidance, and Interstate | 

Reciprocity ij 

Victor B. Johnson, Donald Green, George L. Keppers, Gilbert D. Moors, | 

Robert H. Rossberg 

Research Studies in Counselor Education 

Herman J. Peters, Royal Embree, Paul Munger, Anthony Riccio, Arthur M. 

Wellington 

Testing for College—Practices and Problems 

Byron L. Groesbeck, Kenneth Lund, John E. Mulholland 

Is There Conflict Between College Union and Residence Hall Program- / 

Can They Support Each Other? 

William E. Rion, J. C. Clevenger, W. Jack Peterson, Dan Ferber 

Limitations of Counseling Married College Students 

Speakers to be announced f 

Substantive Information Needed for College Student Personnel Work- | 

A Behavioral Scientist’s Interpretation 

C. Harold McCully, Paul I. Clifford, Lee E. Isaacson, Fred C. Proff 


x 


12:10- 1:50 


2:00- 3:30 


` The Junior College—An Open Door or a Revolving Door? 


Jerry Girdner, A. Robert DeHart, Leland Medsker, Harriet P. Cook 

ASCA Committee on National Testing Programs 

William Kline, Presiding 

The Consultant in Elementary School Guidance 

Don Dinkmeyer, Bernard H. Shulman, Armin Beck, Estelle Bradley 
Follow-Up Studies of Counseled and Uncounseled High School Students 
James D. Steckel, George W. Burchill, John W. M. Rothney, Larry F. Camp- 
bell 

Problems of and Practices for Homogeneous Grouping 

Valjean M. Cashen, Duane F. Hetlinger, W. David Whiteside, Joseph C. 
Ayer 

Psychology and Successful Techniques of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance i 

John W. Dubocq, Henry Borow, Esther E. Diamond, John H. O’Neill 
APGA Çommittee on Professional Preparation and Standards 

Dugald S. Arbuckle, Chairman 

Research in Rehabilitation—II 

Rural Urban Mobility of Youth—Guidance Implications and Problems 
Merwin S. Hans, Arthur R. Eady, Arthur Vadnais 

NVGA Section on Older Workers—Open Business Meeting 

Earl T. Klein, Presiding ; 

Women and Vocational Guidance 

Arthur A. Hitchcock, Esther Peterson, Elizabeth Drews, Seymour Wolfbein 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 18 


NVGA Luncheon 

Harold F. Cottingham, Edward Litchfield Wa 4 

Counseling Relationships to College Psychiatric Services 

Clyde A. Parker, Charles C. McArthur, Barbara Kirk, Roy R. Senour, Jr. 
Establishing Student Personnel Programs on New College Campuses 
Robert H. Plummer, Howard G. Johnshoy, Kent T. Hawley, Robert F. 
Hopkins, Thomas E. Pustell T 
Substantive Information Needed for College Student Personnel Work— 
A Behavioral Scientist’s Interpretation 

Frank L. Sievers, Harold W. Bernard, James W. Costar, Herman J. Peters 
ASCA Editorial Board 

Joseph Felix, Presiding A 

Dovetailing ‘the Roles of the Visiting Teacher (School Social Worker) and 
the School Counselor 4 sp 

George O. McClary, Horace W. Lundberg, Helen J. Hill, Emilie Larson 
Implications of Research on Group Procedures for Secondary Schools 
John W. Broedel, Merle ee hose 

The School Counselor and Public Relations 

Teea L. Benita, Bee Blocker, Ralph Johnson, Robert J. Swan, George 
Crowson 

APGA Senate 


Edward C. Roeber y ae 
dations of Counseling: T—Existentialism anak 
oe aes ‘Adrian VanKaam, Howard Mausner, William Kir-Stimon 


XI 


2:00- 4:00 
2:00- 4:30 


2:00- 5:20 


3:50- 5:20 


Joint Business Meeting, NVGA Section on Group Methods of Presenting - 
Occupational Information and the Academy of Teachers of Occupations 
Hubert W. Houghton, Daniel Sinick j 
Three Approaches to Developing Employability in Adolescents i 
Helen Randall, S. N. Horton, Nate Glaser, Frederick Englund, Eileen C. | 
Stack 4 
Symposium: Studies of Students in Teacher Education i 
Earl Koile, Darlene Haskin, additional speakers to be announced l 
Recent Research in Guidance and Counseling 

Demonstration of New Educational Media 

Philip Lewis 

College Policy Making—Roles of Various Administrative Officers | 
W. P. Shofstall, Russell Humbert, May Brunson, Myron Wicke, Herbert 
Farber 

Tomorrow’s Role of the School Counselor 

Calvert W. Bowman, Raymond C. Hummel, G. William Murphy, Carl O. 
Peets, Charles Warnath 

New Challenges in Employment Counseling and Placement in the 1960’s 
Robert Hoppock, William U. Norwood, Jr., Abraham Stahler, Beatrice J. 
Dvorak, Max Hays, additional speakers to be announced . 
Panel: Cooperative Evaluation of Co-Educational Programs 
Inabell Trueblood, Edward G. Adamek, Donald Green | 
Changing Pressures on College Students i 
Charles F. Warnath, George G. Stern, Robert F. Etheridge, Barbara Vesely 
The College Student Personnel and Business Points of View—A Philoso- 
phical Dichotomy 

Phillip C. Worden, John Henderson, Clarence Scheps, Newell Smith, Robert 
Chick, Herman Koester 

The College Student Personnel Staff Sets and Evaluates Its Goals 
Merville Shaw, Clarence A. Mahler 

Substantive Information Needed for College Student Personnel Work— 
A Behavioral Scientist’s Interpretation 

Ralph Bedell, Harry K. Brobst, William P. McDougall, Paul F. Munger, 
Royal B. Embree 


The Counseling of High-School Adult-Women-Soon-To-Be 
Martha Ostrander, Presiding 

Definition and Clarification of Duties and Functions of the School Counselor | 
Robert J. Swan, George E. Hill, James D. Logsdon, Angelo V. Boy 
Problems Faced by Counselors in Using Tests 

William E. Kline, James K, Winfrey, Joan Bollenbacher, John R. Hills 
Recent Research on Group Activities in Guidance a 
Anthony C. Riccio, E, Wayne Wright, Herman J. Peters, A. Ignatius Roach; 
George Gazda 

Implementing Vocational Development in the School Guidance Progt#™ 
Lester J. Schloerb, Rosalie Waltz, Dorothy Martin, Ronald Deabler 
Interpreting Interest Inventories—Some Unresolved Problems 
Benjamin Shimberg, Martin Katz, John L. Holland, John W. M. Rothney 
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7:30- 9:30 


8:00-10:00 


9:00-10:30 


8:00- 9:00 


8:30-10:00 


Conceptual Foundations of Counseling: IV—Operant Conditioning 
Eugene A. Southwell, Lee Meyerson, Ted Ayllon, Barbara Oliver 
APGA Publications Committee 

Evaluation of Program for International Visitors 

ACES Social Hour 

ACPA Social Hour 

ASCA Social Hour 

DRC Social Hour 

NVGA Social Hour 

SPATE Social Hour 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 18 


Implications of Selected Research in Behaviorial Sciences for Student 
Personnel Work 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, Willard W. Blaesser, M. Eunice Hilton, Edward C. 
Roeber, E. G, Williamson, four behaviorial scientist consultants 

The Counselor and Homeroom Group Guidance 

Charles B. Hathorn 

The School Counselor and National Testing Programs 

Ralph H. Johnson, Edward O. Swanson, William H. Angoff, William E. 
Kline, Robert L. French 

Conceptual Foundations of Counseling: V—Demonstration and Synthesis 
William M. Usdane, John M. Schlien, Marvin Schwarz, Eugene A. Southwell, 
Stanley Lipkin, Jordan Scher 

Community Mobilization for Employment and Training 

Adolph O. Berger, Aryness Joy Wickens, John P. Walsh ; 
Recent Developments in the Use of Visual Aids for Vocational Guidance 
Wildred E. Belleau, M. Arline Albright, Maurice Iverson, Catherine L. 
Beachley 

Mental Health Education for Teachers 

Muriel Thomson, Lawrence Blum, Edward Linzer 

ACPA Hospitality Room—Coffee 

NVGA Hospitality Room—Coffee 

DRC Executive Council 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 19 


NVGA Program Committee for 1963—Open Meeting 

Harold Cottingham, Presiding AD 
The Attitudes of ‘Students, Faculty, and Parents toward Disciplinary 
Decisions in College or University Settings ‘ 
Dirck W. Brown, Ralph E. Prusok, Robert H. Shaffer, Bernard A. Hodinko 
The Expanding Role of the National Student Association 

Carl M. Grip, Jr., Edward R. Garvey, Paul Potter i 

Peer Group Influences on the College Climate for Learning Ms 

Ronald Jackson, John J. Prior, Howard J. Crosby, Willard W. Blaesser 
The Possible Roles and Limitations of College Students as ee A 
Matthew Stark, Margaret E. Sober, A. J. Aschenbrenner, Mary Omer, E. G. 
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8:30-10:00 


8:30-10:30 


8:30-11:50 


8:30- 3:00 


10:00- 4:00 
10:20-11:50 


12:10- 2:00 
1:00- 4:00 


2:00- 3:00 


_ John T. Stewart, Dean L. Hummel, Charles Foster, William Lee Hoover, 


Occupational Development of Middle-Aged and Older Workers 
Earl T. Klein, William Gellman, Charles E. Odell, additional speakers to be 
announced q 
Panel: Relationship of Personnel Service Staff to Professional Education 
Staff 
Josephine Morse, Frank Noble, Paul Kel-o, Stanford Glazer, Lloyd E. 
McCleary 
Frustrations, Perplexities, and Satisfactions in Counseling the Under- 
achieving College Student 

Phelon J. Malouf, Robert P. Anderson, Lynn C. Rudikoff 
Implications of the “Project on Guidance in American Schools.” (Wrenn 
Report | 
Ralph AET James K. Winfrey, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Victor B. Johnson, 
C. Gilbert Wrenn 

ACPA Executive Council 
Evaluation of Guidance Services 


Robert Zeller 

Organization and Administration of Guidance Services : 
Siegfried C. Dietz, Bruce Shertzer, Herman J. Peters, Buford Steffire, Stuart 
J. Olson, Harold Coffman, Lucille Gillespie 
The World of Work in Counselor Preparation l 
David H. Pritchard, Robert Hoppock, Henry. Borow, Harold Goldstein, 
Joseph Samler, John H. Brochard, David G. Danskin, Blanche B. Paulson, 
Daniel Sinick 

ASCA Board of Governors 

Calvert Bowman, Presiding 

ACPA Study Commission Chairmen 

Obligations and Objectives in Test Interpretation . 
Dorothy M. Clendenen, James H. Ricks, Jr., Robert S. Waldrop, Beatrice 
F. Moore, Harry B. Gelatt 

Recruitment and Selection for the Peace Corps 
Willard W. Blaesser, Nicholas Hobbs, Thomas H. E. Quimby, Ralph F. 
Berdie, Martha H. Biehle, Thelma How, Bernard Michael 
The Status of Research on the Counseling Process $ 
Robert Callis, Theodore C. Volsky, Jr., Frank E. Wellman, William Gilbert 
Trend of Student Reaction Against Organized Campus Activities t 
Paul A. Bloland, Donald Zander, Wheadon Bloch, William Rion, Stewatt f 
Sanders 

Les Girls: Honor Students View Themselves | 
Elizabeth Drews, Cecilia Gamble, Mary Jane Russo, Judith Johnston, Low 
Ellen Eykes 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 19 


1962 and 1963 Division Program Chairman 
Walter M. Lifton, Presiding 

NVGA Old and New Boards of Trustees 
Helen Wood and Harold Cottingham, Presiding 
APGA Executive Council 

Edward C. Roeber, Chairman 
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1 
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:00-12:00 


:30- 4:30 


:00-12:00 


:30- 4:30 


Extra-Divisional Groups 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13 


The National Catholic Guidance Conference will hold its meetings at 
Mundelein College from Friday, April 13, through Sunday, April 15 

The Employment Service Improvement Program and Its Implications 
for Counseling and Special Applicant Services 

Abraham Stahler, Chairman 

Developments in Manpower Training and Retraining and Their Im- 
plications for Counseling 

Anthony Fantaci 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14 


National Catholic Guidance Conference 

The Employment Service Improvement Program and Its Implications for 
Counseling and Special Applicant Services 

Abraham Stahler, Hendrik D. Mugaas t 

Providing More Adequate Services to Youth—Now and in the Future 
Evelyn M. Murray 

Promoting Employer Understanding of the Qualifications of Older Workers 


Hendrik D. Mugaas 


SUNDAY, APRIL 15 


National Catholic Guidance Conference 
City Directors of Guidance 
City Directors of Guidance 
City Directors of Guidance 


TUESDAY, APRIL 17 


University of Denver Breakfast 

Daniel D. Feder, Chairman 

University of Minnesota Personnel Breakfast 

Ohio State University Cocktail Hour i 
Purdue University Alumni Conversational Social Hour 
Bruce Shertzer and Lee Isaacson, Hosts 
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REHABILITATION COUNSELING 
With Cardiac Children 


WILLIAM KIR-STIMON 


Er REHABILITATION INsTITUTE of Chi- 
cago, the Chicago public schools, and the 
Chicago Heart Association recently con- 
cluded a five-year pilot study designed to 
serve children with rheumatic or congen- 
ital heart disease. Entitled the Vocational 
Guidance and Counseling Project, the pro- 
gram has been an attempt to assist the 
individual schools in their handling of car- 
diac cases and effort to provide for the 
disabled youngster in grades 7 to 12 the co- 
ordinated services of a “rehabilitation 
team.” 

Ten years ago a cardiologist and later on 
a teacher-nurse were assigned to the Bu- 
reau of Health Services. Since that time, 
cardiac case-finding and reviews of cardiac 
children have continued to be a part of the 
program, with initial contacts now made by 
over one hundred teacher-nurses in the 
school system. Provision was originally 
made for cardiac children in the special 
schools, but the project was then extended 
to children with heart disease in the reg- 
ular schools, Because of increased value 
placed upon the service by high school per- 
sonnel the program was expanded from 
the 10th to include the 11th and 12th grade 
students, with fewer being referred from 
the lower grades. The Heart Association 
for a while employed a social worker to co- 
ordinate activities and do follow-up, includ- 
ing such field work as was necessary. In 
the last half of the Program, follow-up was 
done by the individual schools concerned 
a wy occasionally by the Institute 


~ 

Witam Kir-Stimon is Director of Personal 
Counseling Services, Rehabilitation Institute of 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The problem of pediatric heart disease 
is significant in that it is estimated that na- 
tionally a half-million children of school 
age are affected. New York City is said to 
have some 5,000. In Chicago the estimate 
Tuns approximately 2,400 cardiac children 
in the public schools. The Rehabilitation 
Institute Project saw 164 children in five 
years, mainly for diagnostic study and rec- 
ommendations, with some short-term coun- 
seling provided. The Chicago program 
was liquidated at the Institute early in 
1960, and the procedures used in the car- 
diac unit are being integrated into the lo- 
cal school system at this time. To our 
knowledge the parochial schools have no 
such service available, Although the 
State’s Division of Services For Crippled 
Children provides medical care in sub- 
urban areas, there is no similar rehabilita- 
tion team project outside the city proper. 


Objectives 
Major objectives instrumental in setting 

up the project remained the same during 

the five year period: 

1. to give the child with heart disease a 
sound, although perhaps in some cases 
tentative, basis for educational-voca- 
tional planning leading to economic 
self-sufficiency; 

. to help the parents understand and ac- 

cept the child’s potentialities as well as 

his limitations; 

to assist the schools in planning pro- 

grams for this group of handicapped 

children; 

. to serve as a resource to the physician in 
the care of his patient; and 

5. to assess the unique guidance needs of 

school children with heart disease [7]. 


nw 
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Project Operation 


Operation of the project necessitated for 
each case the services of a social worker, 
vocational counselor, clinical psychologist, 
and pediatric cardiologist. In addition to 
the professional services enumerated, the 
Institute has also made available to the 
project as needed its departments of speech 
therapy, occupational therapy, physical 
therapy, and internal and physical medi- 
cine. Thus, a cardiac child with hemiple- 
gia was rediagnosed as having a mild cere- 
bral palsy, specific recommendations have 
been made for speech correction in a 
youngster with cleft palate, others with 
limited abilities have been evaluated in an 
O.T. pre-vocational exploration program, 
a number of visual examinations were rec- 
ommended, EEG’s suggested, etc. It has 
been computed that the evaluation and 
counseling process consumed some 20 man- 
hours per child at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $160 per case. Estimated savings to 
the school system as a result of the findings 
is some $52,000. This is based on the fact 
that 18 of 46 children in special schools 
were referred to regular schools for an es- 
timated period of 53 child-school years [7]. 


Population 


A review of the total population seen re- 
veals an age spread of five years, from 13 to 
18, with a slight preponderance of males to 
females (89:75), and a disproportionate per- 
centage of non-whites (36.5). About one- 
third of the children come from homes of 
marginal economic status, with many fami- 
lies receiving public assistance. More than 
half (56.1) had both parents in the home, 
with the others (43.9) showing equal in- 
stances of loss of at least one parent via di- 
vorce, death, separation, or desertion. It 
cannot be assumed that this has been a 
group statistically representative of the 
school population as a whole, since many 
of the youngsters referred to the project 
were referred by reason of “maladjust- 
ment” as well as for cardiac evaluation. It 

is also assumed that there were others, both 
with lesser cardiac disturbance and with 
more severe heart damage, who were not 
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seen, either because the extent of their 
physical disability was more obvious or be- 
cause they presented no overt behavior or 
scholastic difficulty. Hence the findings re. 
ported are largely descriptive and provoca: 
tive rather than explanatory of causal 
relationships. The research has been sup: 
plementary to an on-going program and 
not the result of a designed study per se. 


Intelligence Test Data 


Wherever practicable, individual tests of 
intelligence were administered at the Re 
habilitation Institute. These included the’ 
WISC, WAIS, Wechsler-Bellevue I, or the 
Revised Stanford Binet. Others utilized” 
were the Raven Matrices and the Revised 
Beta. Scores obtained from the school 
were based upon either the Kuhlman:An 
derson, the Primary Mental Abilities, the 
California Mental Maturity, or, when the 
Bureau of Child Study was involved, on 
the WISC or Binet. In view, then, of the 
conglomerate nature of the test data, no at 
tempt was made to obtain a mean IQ. 


Medical Findings 


In a follow-up report on 88 cases refend 
to the Institute between February, 1955 
and mid-1957, 67 per cent of all the cardiat 
referrals were found to be able to partici 
pate in full or normal activities. It W% 
found that one-third of the children © 
ferred from special schools for the han 
capped were found to be able to atten 
regular schools, and their transfers wert a 
fected. Before referral to the Project f 
per cent of all the children seen had be 
restricted needlessly or the supervision ni 
their activities had been confused, a i 
istic, and inconsistent. Of the 16 conget™ 
heart cases, corrective surgery was «el 
mended in one and the operation was i 
cessfully performed [4]. In a review 0", 
other 76 cases seen by the Institute $ 1959, 
the two years preceding November, j 
it was found that approximately ! id b 
the students in special schools CoU 
transferred to regular schools. an 

Among the “cardiac children” ™ +) 
groups were over a third who were 
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on examination to have no demonstrable 
heart disease. Some of these were truly 
iatrogenic cases. A few were actually 
homebound shut-ins. These were rather 
dramatic, with parent, child, and family 
physician involved, and, as was anticipated, 
there was some difficulty on the part of par- 
ents in accepting the fact that their chil- 
dren were not handicapped. In several in- 
stances, there were serious emotional se- 
quelae. All in all of the 164 youngsters 
only a third of the total group was in need 
of any appreciable limitation of physical 
activity, 


Psycho-Social Problems 


However, not all the benefits derived 
from the program were of a medical nature. 
In the most recent consecutive sample of 
76 cases, 20 were referred by the Institute 
to other community agencies for profes- 
sional assistance with family problems. 


Mo hve reading half of the 76 were found 


to have reading problems, many of these of 
such a nature that they had been con- 
sidered as being subnormal in intelligence. 
Almost half of the group were found to 
have psychological problems warranting 
further exploration and attention. These 
Tanged from moderate anxiety to psycho- 


pathy, brain injury, a reactive depression 


to sexual trauma, and incipient psychosis. 
A number of others were salvaged from 
truancy; one pregnancy was discovered and 
appropriate prenatal care arranged. In 
the last two years it was felt that approxi- 
(mately 44 per cent of the cases should 
ideally have been referred to social agen- 
cles for casework assistance. 

In the earlier analysis of 88 cases, 60 per 
cent were found to have serious reading dif- 
ficulties. Arithmetic and other basic skills 
were frequently lacking within the group 
of poor readers. Some 40 per cent of the 
children at that time were in need of treat- 
ment by child guidance clinics, family serv- 
1ce, and other agencies [4]. 


Anxiety as a Factor 


Hidden disabilities like cardiac disease 
po be more crippling emotionally than 
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physically [2, 5, 10]. Peer acceptance of the 
child’s disability is often dubious. Symp- 
toms and limitations are likely to be exag- 
gerated and constant explanation by child 
or parent may be necessary. There is also, 
on the other hand, a greater possibility of 
over-solicitous behavior by sympathetic 
teachers and parents because of their lack 
of understanding of the nature of the dis- 
ease, their guilt feelings, or a projection of 
their own fears. In general one can expect 
an exacerbation of previous ego deficiencies 
on the part of the child, whatever these may 
have been, with an increase in passivity and 
in dependency needs. This is further com- 
plicated by the typical adolescent need for 
testing out independence and aggressivity. 
But in general these children can be said 
to be rather depressed, defeatist in attitude, 
and lacking initiative. There is predomi- 
nant fear of death and considerable body- 
preoccupation, with anxiety usually covert 
but often evidenced when under pressure as 
in psychological test situations. 

Because many of these cardiac conditions 
were diagnosed years ago, alleviating this 
anxiety by bringing to the fore the precipi- 
tating stress—their cardiac status—is not a 
simple matter. A youngster who has been 
at one time led to believe that he will not 
live beyond the age of 15 will not at the age 
of 15-and-a-half or 16, when told he can 
live a fairly normal life, accept the new 
prognosis with equanimity and change his 
life style; he is likely to continue to live as 
though each day were his last, just as his 
parents are likely to accept the new medi- 
cal findings with some hesitancy. Al- 
though some of the children seemed to dis- 
regard the physical restrictions ; placed 
upon them, those seen in the cardiac pro- 
gram tended to become for the most part 
observers rather than participants. i 

This anxiety, masked under various fa- 
cades—acquiescence, blandness of affect, 
sullenness, or bravado—was reflected in 
other areas: in poor reading ability and 
other academic achievements; diffculty in 
decision-making; compulsivity; inability 
to tolerate frustration; fear of expressing 
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feeling; and simply regressive behavior— 
tears, negativism, etc. Although some of 
this is undoubtedly neurotic anxiety of 
other causation displaced in one way or an- 
other, much of this reactivity must be re- 
lated to the physical trauma and its seque- 
lae [6, 11]. In general, however, these 
youngsters tended to function like the 
older anxiety neurotic who works below 
the level of his ability and immobilizes 
himself by a simpler level of achievement. 


Comparison with N. Y. Study 


In this sense there were considerable sim- 
ilarities between this group and the young- 
sters in the New York study of the Voca- 
tional Advisory Service [8, 9]. Although 
the income level of the Chicago group ap- 
peared to be somewhat higher than that of 
the eastern families, their limited social 
experience and cultural impoverishment 
was quite obvious. This may be related to 
shunting off of some of the developmental 
experiences normal for other youngsters 
their age level, a result of the physical re- 
strictions imposed upon them and by their 
periods of hospitalization and illness. The 
complicated family situations noted in the 
New York study were also found in the lo- 
cal picture. 

The inadequacy of their educational 
background, with a preponderance of read- 
ing difficulties, was noted in the Manhattan 
study as well, where the reading disability 
presented in most cases a greater handicap 
than the cardiac condition itself. On the 
other hand, we did not observe in the 
Chicago group as a whole an excessive ab- 
sence record to account for their educational 
deficiencies, This may have been hidden 
in unrecorded tardiness, and the half-days 
and other occasional absences forgotten by 
both parents and child but which may 
mount up considerably. We did note, 
however, that many of the poor readers 
were having difficulty in this area even in 
the primary grades, but kept no record of 
the onset of reading disability. 

Although there were instances of acting 

out behavior in the Chicago group, there 
was not a great deal of anti-social activity 
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as found in the New York study. | 
group appeared to be rather home-be 
for the most part, with a consequent 
tion of peer group activities and lin 
participation in after-school hours a 
at school. There was a similarity 
lack of experience of these childr 
traveling about the city and their lad 
knowledge of the various means of ti 
portation or of city areas. Seldom did 
see a child who had had the experience 
going off “downtown” to a movie with oll 
youngsters, of going to one of the two 
league baseball parks, or visiting 
aquarium, planetarium, museum, or bea 


Educational-Vocational Plans 


What is even more significant, th 
not appear on the whole to be any i 
or initiative in exploring other acl 
Consequently their vocational outlook 
was quite unimaginative. Vocational 
terests were usually quite uncrystallized) 
those of many adolescents, but they alst 
hibited unrealistic aspirations somewhat 
expected in older teen-agers. Typi 
terest inventories were fairly useless be 
of lack of try-out juvenile work experien 
and unfamiliarity with fields of work. 

We made considerable use of our oct 
tional information files, but even this 
mentary material was all too frequ 
either uninteresting to them or too thre 
ing. They tended to show more thi 
usual amount of adolescent confusion 
indecision and had evidently avoided # 
ing of future plans because of anxie 
their physical states. In this respect 
last two years of the project we frequ 
simply showed these youngsters ho A 
a local map, explaining the gridiron #7 
of the city streets and the use of transh 
tion facilities, how to utilize the 
telephone directory, newspaper 
and referred them back to the 
counselor or the state employment 
for part-time or summer work exper 

Educational-vocational recommen®® 
at the time of last contact can bem 
marized somewhat as follows: It WA 
that 81 of the 164 children, or S°™™ 
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"Jess than 50 per cent, should continue in 
their same course of study at either the ele- 
“mentary or high school level. Among these, 
5 were considered most suited for some 
“specialized studies such as business, shop, 
F or commercial art programs. 
a Other school objectives: 19 to be en- 
[f rolled or continwe in technical high schools 
|» and 17 in vocational high schools—the latter 
š with specific goals such as beauty culture 
and hairdressing, sewing, practical nursing, 
millinery, printing, carpentry, auto me- 
‘chanics, etc. Fourteen students would be 
| dropping school completely because of age, 
lack of mental ability, or need for immedi- 
Wate medical care. Another 11, it was felt, 
ould either enroll or go on with a part- 
me work-school “continuation” program. 
PF those graduating from high school, 7 
Were recommended for college entrance, 8 
for junior college, and 2 for direct job place- 
ment through the State Employment Sery- 
ice, Five others needed specialized 
iprograms—summer school, EMH classes, 
[Private tutoring, etc. 


i 


Contributions of Project 


What have been the major contributions 
Of the project beyond the usual values for 
the client in any good counseling program? 
mAs seen by the team itself, these were as 
“follows: 

For the school: (1) It pointed the way 
_ towards the incorporation of such services 
į into the regular administrative program of 
the public school system. (2) Teachers, 
teacher-nurses, principals, and other school 
counseling and administrative personnel 
were able to assess on the basis of individual 
children already known to them the value 
of an extensive work-up of this nature. (3) 
It was felt that individual personnel be- 
came cognizant of the meaning of “rehabili- 
tation” and ‘became active proponents 
rather than skeptical observers. (4) It es- 
tablished a method of adequate case finding 
in hidden disabilities such as this and pre- 
Jaring the family, child, and private phy- 
Clan for accepting referral to a special pro- 
am of this nature. [5] There was a 
ing awareness that emotional factors 
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involved may outlast and be more signifi- 
cant at times than the physical disability, | 
(6) The program stressed the need for 
periodic counseling of the handicapped 
youngster right on home ground, so to 
speak, for follow-through within the frame- 
work of the school itself, (7) The cardiac 
program served as a model for possible fu- 
ture use in handling other disabilities 
through an inter-disciplinary team ap- 
proach. j 

For the parents: (1) Responsible family 
members had an opportunity to discuss 
freely the cardiac status of their youngster 
and to have questions answered in a round 
table family-type conference, both in a team 
setting and with individual members of the 
team. (2) They were offered professional 
help on other problems that concerned them 
about family-child relationships and fre- 
quently took advantage of this, (8) There 
was an opportunity to ventilate personal 
problems and obtain referral to an appro- 
priate resource in the community if they 
so desired. A certain amount of immediate | 
personal counseling and casework was made 
available. (4) They could begin to plan 
realistically for the future. 

For the professional staff: (1) There was 
the demonstration that many children were 
needlessly restricted in their physical ac- 
tivity and that most could plan for a 
productive life. (2) Technically, there was 
confirmation of the value of “multiple- 
counseling” sessions in which more than one 
discipline was involved with patient and/or 
family. (8) The team approach was found 
essential in diagnostic work-ups, with all 
four disciplines inter-acting to their mutual 
advantage. (4) It was shown that a 
professional clinic of this kind could func- 
tion as coordinator, so to speak, between 
private physician, school, parent, and child. 
(5) The need was found for the most part 
for positive constructive counseling on a 
pragmatic level rather than for a clinical- 
psychotherapeutic approach per se. It was 
recognized that the staff was dealing first of 
all with the effects of specific physical 
trauma, and it was essential to handle this 
in a rather direct manner with questions 
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posed and answers provided. Information- 
giving then had a prominent role con- 
comitant with any counseling that was done. 

There are many unresolved questions, 
continuing problems, and unmet needs evi- 
dent. Our awareness of these arose not so 
much from any planned evaluation research 
but from the operational aspects of the pilot 
study itself. To begin with, there is the 
question of stimulating the private phy- 
sician, who sees the child and family at the 
acute stage of the illness, to refer to the re- 
habilitation resource in the community for 
team work-up and recommendations. The 
problem too of the early screening of emo- 
tional problems has special pertinence for 
those with hidden physical disabilities and 
should be a concern of both the school and 
the medical community. Another im- 
portant aspect is the need for research on 
the difference in essential personality 
dynamics and in requisite handling of chil- 
dren with progressive diseases, congenital 
conditions, and those afflicted by sudden 
onset. 

Another question pertains to the need to 
retain in school more of these children who 
are not ready for the world outside. Then 
there is the matter of dovetailing a child- 
evaluation program such as this with com- 
munity facilities for adult handicapped at 
the time the youngster leaves school. For 
the school there is still the need to do 
periodic preventative counseling especially 
with those from €conomically depressed 
homes where one parent is likely to be miss- 
ing from the family constellation. Our 
experience also points up the need for 
special efforts to provide more work orienta- 
tion and enrich life experiences. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In summary, 164 school age children with 
cardiac disabilities were evaluated in a 
vocational guidance and counseling project. 
This entailed a five-year demonstration 
program at a rehabilitation center, in co- 
operation with a metropolitan school sys- 
tem and local heart association. Although 
the population was somewhat select, cer- 
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} 
tain findings seem significant. Most of thé 
children were found able to participate 
northal activities, and of those in speci 
schools for the handicapped one-third wi 
transferred to regular schools. From 50 t 
60 per cent had serious reading problems, 
and arithmetic skills were frequently lack 
ing within the group. Approximately 
fifths of the cases seen were in need of 
treatment by child guidance clinics and! 
family service or other social agencies. The 
psychosocial aspects in this Chicago group 
showed similarities with a previous New 
York study, Educational-vocational recom- 
mendations were made in each case and 
some initial counseling done with child an 


parent. 
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THE ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
IN THE CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


NANCY C. RALSTON 


Te ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM, NOW 
sponsored by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, provides the opportunity 
for able and ambitious students to take col- 
lege level courses in the secondary schools. 


i The Cincinnati Public Schools have been 
y involved with the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram since its inception in 1955 and have, 


therefore, faced the responsibility of select- 


) ing capable candidates for participation for 


several years. 
This study involved, primarily, a look at 
the procedures for selection which have 


‚been used since the first participants were 


chosen in the Cincinnati schools in an at- 


jtempts to discover those characteristics 


which most accurately identify the students 
who benefit from advanced placement 
experienee, 


A Methods and Procedures 


Advanced Placement Examination scores 
of former students who took examinations 
in English and mathematics in 1957 and 
1959 were used as criterion variables in a 
prediction study which used the Metro- 
politan English Proficiency and Mathe- 
matics Proficiency Tests, the Terman-Mc- 
Nemar Test of Mental Ability, and grade 
point averages as predictor variables. The 
maximum time lapse between the date these 
former students left school and the conclu- 
sion of the study was three years. 

In addition, questionnaires were an- 
swered by 195 current advanced placement 
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students and 226 former participants, pro- 
viding significant data regarding personal 
characteristics as well as opinions about ad- 
vanced placement experiences. Of these 
former students, 85 were in the first year of 
college, 49 in the second, 42 in the third, 42 
in the fourth year, and 8 had completed 
their college education. 

Direct Prediction of Scores of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Examinations in English 
Composition, Literature and Mathematics. 
The degree of relationship between each 
predictor variable and the total score of the 
Advanced Placement Examination in each 
of the three subjects under consideration is 
shown in Taste 1. Predictions were made 
separately for the years 1957 and 1959 as 
the table indicates. 

It was necessary to adjust these correla- 
tions because of restriction of range as it 
was desirable to know the correlations for 
the total unrestricted group since selection 
for advanced placement classes takes place 
from the total ninth grade population. 
The correlations in the unrestricted situa- 
tion were obtained through the use of a 
correction formula [1]. The adjusted cor- 
relations, of course, will always be consid- 
erably larger than the correlations based on 


the sample itself; however, they do present 


a truer picture of the situation. 


Taste 2 provides data on the relation- 
ships between each of the predictor and 


bles with the necessary ad- 


criterion varia 1 
justments made to account for curtailment 
of range. A comparison of Tastes 1 and 


2 gives some idea of the difference in cor- 
relation coefficients which resulted when 
the appropriate adjustment was made, 
Multiple Prediction of Scores of Ad- 
vanced Placement Examinations in English 
Composition, Literature and Mathematics. 
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In order to facilitate the multiple predic- 
tion procedure, the data for the years of 
1957 and 1959 were pooled. TABLE 3 
shows the results of averaging the coeffi- 
cients of correlation of the two groups. 

Study of the results provided by TABLE 3 
leads to the following conclusions regard- 
ing multiple prediction. 

1. The English Proficiency Test and the 
Terman-McNemar Intelligence Test ap- 


TABLE 1 


Zero Order Correlation Coefficients Between Predictor Variables and Criterion Variables for 
1957 and 1959 Advanced Placement Students in English Composition, Literature and Mathematics 


in the Cincinnati Public Schools 
ee 


English Composition |_——Literature—— 


Predictor Variables 1957 1959 1957 1959 1957 1959 

Mathematics Prof. Test 

r 0.056 —0.026 —0.055 0.205 0.368 0.260 

N 34 76 34 76 24 65 
English Prof. Test 

r 0.444 0.243 0.279 0.427 0,063 0.390. 

N 34 76 34 76 24 64 
Terman-McNemar Intelligence Test 

r 0.415 0.152 0.197 0.323 0.225 0.305 

N 37 75 37 75 26 75 
Ninth grade total grade point 

average 
r 0.060 0.065 0.190 0.252 0.075 0.270 
N 4 83 41 83 27 70 
TABLE 2 


Zero Order Correlation Coefficients Between Predictor and Criterion Variables Corrected fot \ 
Restriction of Range for 1957 and 1959 Advanced Placement Students in English Composition | 
Literature, and Mathematics in the Cincinnati Public Schools 


i i English Composition— ——Literature— ——Mathematits——~ 
Predictor Variables 1957 1959 1957 1959 1957. 199 

Mathematics Prof. Test 

i 0.095 —0.039 0.125 0.305 0.945 0.87 

34 76 34 24 6 

English Prof. Test Ax 

r 0.082 0.556 0.673 0.078 0.210 0.736 

N 34 76 34 76 24 64 
Terman-McNemar Intelligence Test 

i 0.503 0.157 0.246 0.484 0.341 0.515 

N 37 75 37 75 26 y% 
Grade point average 

A 0.070 0.107 0.221 0.475 0:145 0-4% 

N 83 41 83 27 ty 


peared to offer the best combination for 
predicting the scores of the Advanced 
Placement English Composition Examina- 
tion. 

2. Regarding prediction of scores of the 
Advanced Placement Literature Examina- | 
tion, combining the equal relationships 
exhibited by the intelligence test and the 
grade point average seemed advisable. | 

3. The Mathematics Proficiency Test 


“Advanced Placement Examinations ——————— 
—Mathematics 


Advanced Placement Examinations ———-—— | 


TABLE 3 


Average Correlation Coefficients of 1957 and 
1959 Advanced Placement Students Between 
Prediction and Criterion Variables 


Advanced Placement Subject 


English 
Predictor Composi- Litera- Mathe- 
Variable tion ture matics 
Math. Proficiency 0.055 0.255 0.630 
Eng. Proficiency 0,435 0.290 0.635 
Intelligence Test 0.175 0.400 0.475 
Grade Point 0.090 0.400 0.410 


Average 


and the English Proficiency Test yielded 
the best results for purposes of combining 
predictors for scores on the Advanced 
Placement Mathematics Examinations. 

In order to fulfill the requirements of 
the formula which was to be used in the 
multiple correlation process, the intercor- 
relations among all of the predictor vari- 
ables for the unrestricted population were 
computed. These computations were done 
from a city-wide distribution of the results 
of each of the testing instruments. Data 
pertaining to grade point average were 
available from a previous study conducted 
in the Division of Instructional Evaluation, 
Cincinnati Public Schools. The results of 
this investigation are shown in TABLE 4. 

An abbreviated Doolittle solution was 
used in the computations. TABLE 5 


TABLE 4 


Intercorrelations Among Predictor Variables for 
the Unrestricted Population of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools 


Terman- 
English McNemar 
Pro- Intel- Grade 
ficiency ligence Point 
Test Test Average 
Mathematics Pro- 0.653 0.663. 0.685 
ficiency Test 
English Profi- 0.837 0.591 
ciency Test 
Terman-McNemar 0.620 
Intelligence Test 
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TABLE 5 


Multiple Correlation Coefficients, Using Two 

Variables as Predictors of Scores of Advanced 

Placement Examinations in English Composition, 
Literature, and Mathematics 


Advanced Placement 
Examinations. 
English 
Combined Predictor  Composi- Litera- Mathe- 
Variables tion ture matics 
English Profi- 0.556 
ciency, Intel- 
ligence Test 
Intelligence Test, 0.445 i 
Grade Point 
Average 
Mathematics Pro- 0.696 
ficiency, English 


provides the results of these multiple 
predictions. 


Other Principal Findings 


Survey of Current Advanced Placement 
Students 

1, Participants generally came from fam- 
ilies of one to three children. 

2. The largest percentage of parents of 
participants were engaged in professional 
occupations. 

3. Over half of these students expected 
to enter Ohio colleges and universities. 

4, Advanced placement students engaged 
enthusiastically in extracurricular activities 
in spite of their heavier academic loads, 

5. Reading was a favorite spare-time 
activity of boys and girls alike, and their 
preferred reading materials constituted an 
impressive list. 

6. Advanced placement students gave 
considerable indication that they were so- 
ciable individuals in that 93 per cent ex- 
pressed a preference for activities which 
involve other people rather than solitary 
pursuits. Hts 

7. Over half of the respondents indicated 
that they had, at one time or another, be- 
come discouraged as a result of their ad- 
vanced placement participation. The most 
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frequently mentioned cause for these feel- 
ings was the heavy homework load. 

8. The factor most often identified as in- 
fluential regarding the student’s motivation 
to enroll in advanced placement classes was 
parental influence. 


Survey of Former Advanced Placement 
Students 


1. These students were inclined to major 
in subjects at the college level which were 
included as part of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program in the secondary school. 

2: The largest percentage (28 per cent) 
of the group intended to enter the teaching 
profession. 

3. Eighty-four per cent applied for ad- 
vanced placement or credit when they en- 
tered college. Seventy-five per cent of those 
who applied were awarded either credit, 
advanced placement, or both, 

4. Boys earned better achievement rec- 
ords than girls in mathematics on the col- 
lege level. Girls, in turn, exceeded boys in 
English courses. 

5, Only two per cent of the total group 
expressed a belief that they had benefited 
very little from their advanced placement 
experience. Only four students out of the 
226 total indicated they would not again 
participate in the Program if they had it to 
do over again. 

6. While these former participants were, 
on the whole, enthusiastic about the Pro- 
gram, they offered the following construc- 
tive suggestions and criticisms: advanced 
placement classes should be offered in more 
high school subjects; more writing should 
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be required in English classes; more col- 
leges and universities should recognize and 
reward advanced placement achievement; 
and there should be more and better quali- 
fied teachers for advanced placement classes. 


Major Conclusions 


1. Grades, in the form of grade point 
averages, were far less effective as predic- 
tors of Advanced Placement Examination 
scores than other variables except when 
used in conjunction with a measure of in- 
telligence in the multiple prediction of Ad- 
vanced Placement Literature scores. 

2. The Metropolitan English Proficiency 
Test and the Terman-McNemar Test of 
Mental Ability proved to be the best com- — 
bination for the multiple prediction of Ad- 
vanced Placement English Composition 
scores while the Mathematics Proficiency — 
and English Proficiency Test were revealed 
to be the best predictors of Advanced Place- 
ment Mathematics Examination scores. 

3. The general feelings of students re- 
garding their advanced placement experi- 
ences were overwhelmingly favorable. 

It is hoped that the data resulting from 
this study will provide significant informa 
tion to teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators and afford them greater confidence 
in their attempts to identify those students — 
who will benefit most from advanced place — 
ment participation. 
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Pre-College Experiences and Curriculum Changes 


By College Students 


GLENN W. GAMBLE 


F or PERHAPS the first time in the history 
of our country, education has become 
a topic of primary concern to the American 
public. Daily, our newspapers and maga- 
zines inform us of the large numbers of 
students who will be seeking a college ed- 
ucation within the next few years. It is 
the responsibility of the school to find ways 
of meeting this need so that “quality in 
quantity” [6] may be the outcome. 

In the past few years, with school enroll- 
ments increasing so rapidly many studies 
have been conducted to determine ways of 
predicting college success and adjustment. 
Because of the emphasis on the general 
theme of college adjustment, it was felt that 
there are other factors such as vocational 
maturity and curriculum certainty which 
might also be studied to learn more about 
this general adjustment problem. 

This is the primary purpose of this study, 
to determine what pre-college, out-of-school, 
personal experiences are associated with the 
number of curriculum changes made by 
students during the first three semesters in 
college work. The experiences investigated 
involved many areas of the individual’s de- 
velopment up to the time of entrance to 
college. They included home and family 
relationship, vocational, religious, peer 
group, community, co-curricular and social 
experiences. 

Not only do high school teachers and 
counselors concern themselves with this 
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problem, but also college counselors and ad- 
missions people, who must somehow pre- 
dict future success and adjustment of stu- 
dents as they come to college. College 
teachers also are affected as they must 
somehow challenge the efforts and interests 
of their students toward an appropriate vo- 
cational goal. Those working with students 
need an understanding of vocational de- 
velopment and more accurate methods of 
judging vocational maturity. Super [4] 
states that, “Knowing the degree of voca- 
tional maturity obtained by pupils and the 
experiences likely to contribute to further 
development, it would then be possible to 
improve both counseling and education,” 
Super’s current longitudinal Career Pattern 
Study will seek to answer questions concern- 
ing factors influencing vocational maturity. 

Norton [3] has indicated that vocational 
choice is part of the behavior pattern of the 
individual within his own social group. 
Any understanding of the interaction be- 
tween the individual and his social group 
should contribute to an increased under- 
standing of the vocational selection process. 
Super [5] has stated that this vocational 
process may be guided to make the choice 
more economical, psychologically and ma- 
terially, so that the individual as well as 
society would profit from the reduction of 
the amount of floundering which charac- 
terizes the early experiences of young 
people. If we could somehow launch 
careers at an earlier time, there is reason to 
believe that there would be greater pro- 
ductivity resulting from the earlier and 
more confident clarification of vocational 


goals. 

Friend and Haggard [1] performed some 
of the earliest research in this area when 
they studied work adjustment in relation 
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to the family background of clients in a 
vocational counseling center. They at- 
tempted to find relationships in the per- 
sonal history of workers to job satisfaction 
and adjustment, Also they tried to find the 
relative degree to which these factors in- 
fluenced work adjustment. 

Norton [3] found that childhood stimula- 
tion is of vital importance to vocational 
orientation, Those workers who had more 
stimulation in the way of encouragement, 
helpful counseling, and sound advice ob- 
tained a higher job level than those with 
little or no stimulation. Norton also found 
that different motives and influences seemed 
to turn the subjects into divergent areas. 
Those from similar homes obtained differ- 
ent occupational levels. This complex 
situation presents singular difficulties in 
research. 

Jordaan [2] found that the influence of 
socio-economic level on vocational choice 
was very strong. Perhaps this is due in 
some part to lack of financial support which 
prevents many from attaining their goals 
as found by Norton [3]. Jordaan concludes 
that since we know so little about the fac- 
tors that make it possible for some persons 
to advance rapidly up the vocational ladder 
while others are not able to do so, it is 
impossible to predict future vocational 
stability or achievement. 


Procedure 


‘This study was limited to those beginning 
college students of The Pennsylvania State 
University who were enrolled as full-time 
students for three consecutive semesters 
beginning with the fall semester of 1957. 
This study was further limited to those stu- 
dents who took part in the summer counsel- 
ing program at The Pennsylvania State 
University, and therefore were required to 
complete a Personal Information Blank 
which was used extensively in the gather- 
ing of data for this study. 

Since the primary purpose of this study 
was to determine reasons for changes in the 
early part of the student’s college work, it 
was important that the first change period 
begin as early as the time of admission to 
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the University. Each student admitted was, 
at that time, requested to participate in the 
Division of Counseling’s summer counseling 


curriculum or course of study. This was 
then recorded in the student's file. This 
stated curriculum choice became, for the 
purpose of the study, the first stage for cur- 
riculum change. The second, third, and’ 
fourth stages for curriculum change are 
based on information which was prepared” 
by the registrar on each student each semes 
ter. This information was arranged so that” 
every student was listed alphabetically by 
academic average in respect to his cumula: 
tive average, inclusive of the semester for 
which the roster was prepared. The cur 
riculum in which the student was enrolled’ 
for that particular semester was also indi 
cated. By comparing these rosters, it was 
possible to determine whether or not a 
student was enrolled in the same or different 
curriculum each successive semester. a 
Through this method, it was determined” 
how many times each student changed cuts 
riculum from the time of admission until 
after the student registered for the third 
semester of college work. There were four 
stages for curriculum choice, hence, it was 
possible for a student to make a maximum” 
of three curriculum changes. a 
There were 2,265 in the total population 
From this total population a sample oi 
365 for the three groups was selected. Ovet 
56 per cent of the students did not make any” 
changes in curriculum. Nearly 38 per centi 
of the students made one change and 5.0) 
per cent made two or more changes. fi 
should be noted that over 48 per cent 0f 
the total population made one or more 
curriculum changes at some time during” 
the study period. a 
Taste J indicates the number of students 
in each sub-group, for whom data A 
available. Also indicated is the number oia 
students who changed at each of the va 
stages for curriculum change. It should 94 
noted that more than half of the one-changi 
group changed during Stage 1, or the perio 
after admission to the university and pr 
to registration for the first semester of © 
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lege work. Almost all of the students in 
the two or more change groups made one 
of the changes during this period. 

Many areas of pre-college experience had 
to be investigated to find which area or 
combination of areas would be the most 
significantly associated with curriculum 
change. With this in mind, a preliminary 
list was prepared which included many pos- 
sible experiences of individuals that might 
have some bearing on vocational choice, vo- 
cational stability, course selection, and 
curriculum selection. From this original 
list of experience areas, a final list of 61 
variables or experiences was prepared for 
use in this study. 

The Chi-square statistic was used to 
determine the probability of the significant 
relationship between each variable and 
category. The Coefficient of Contingency 
was then applied because of its close rela- 
tionship to Chi-square and because it is a 
rough estimate of association. On the basis 
of the information secured by these means, 
additional sorts were made to determine 
the inter-relatedness of certain selected 
variables, 


Findings and Conclusions 


From the findings of this study, we may 
conclude that a few of the pre-college ex- 
periences studied seem to be associated with 
the number of curriculum changes made by 


the male student during the early part of 
his college program, When associated with 
the number of curriculum changes, it was 
found that attitude of parents toward the 
son’s attending college, age of the male stu- 
dent, and certainty of vocational choice 
were highly significant variables. 

A larger percentage of those whose par- 
ents were insistent about college made two 
curriculum changes than did those whose 
parents were favorable but not insistent 
(P = 0.01; C= 0.21). It also was true that 
more than twice the percentage of those 
whose parents were favorable made no 
curriculum changes than did those whose 
parents were insistent about college. From 
this it is evident that parental attitudes seem 
to have a high degree of association with the 
number of curriculum changes that are 
made early in college work. 

The older, and perhaps more mature 
students, made fewer curriculum changes 
(P = 0.05; C = 0.19). This might indicate 
that it would be appropriate for students to 
delay the actual declaration of a major or 
vocational choice until after one or two 
years of general college work have been 
completed. It seems appropriate to suggest 
that if the individual, through counseling 
and other school experiences, could de- 
velop a more mature outlook at an earlier 
age, it would be possible for the individual 
to attain a higher level of productivity at 


an earlier age. 


TABLE 1 


Number of Male and Female Students in Each Subgroup Who Changed Curriculum at the Various 
Stages for Curriculum Change 


‘Number of Curriculum Changes ~~ 


Two or Two or 


None One More 
Stages for None One More Am OTL 
Canela jon Male Male Male Female E gnats 
No change 75 Pe 19 
Stage one 48 9 
Stage two 18 8 
Stage three 19 16 
Stages one and two 3 25 
Stages one and three 38 2 
Stages two and three 5 0 


Stages one, two, and three 


Toran 75 85 
Toran 0 ON E Raia ee Dene ER E 
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It is evident that of those who indicated 
uncertainty in their vocational choice, only 
a few did not make at least one curriculum 
change (P = 0.05; C = 0.21). Had these 
students been more certain before entering 
college the loss of time and money to find 
the right curriculum might have been 
avoided. 

Several variables, which did not show 
Statistical significance, revealed information 
which might merit further research. Stu- 
dents, whose mothers had one or two years 
of education after high school, seemed to 
make more changes than those whose 
mothers had more than 14 years of educa- 
tion or less than 12 years of education 
(P = 0.10; C = 0.22). Fewer changes were 
made by those students whose mothers were 
working outside of the home than by those 
whose mothers worked either part-time or 
full-time (P = 0.10; C = 0.20). More 
changes were made by students who had 
no siblings than those who had more than 
one sibling (P = 0.10; C = 0.25). 

On the basis of findings of this study, 
other factors, such as pre-college work ex- 
perience, high school extracurricular ac- 
tivities, interest area, rank among siblings, 
marital status, parents’ marital status, 
languages spoken in the home, education of 
father, occupation of father, size of high 
school graduating class, and high school 
rank are not associated with the number of 
curriculum changes made by male students. 

Different assumptions must be drawn for 
the female population of this study. Of the 
61 variables studied, only one, participa- 
tion in student government, appears to be 
associated with the number of curriculum 
changes (P = 0.05; C = 0.22). Those who 


participate actively in student government 
seem to make fewer changes than those who 
do not participate. 

As a result of this study, it can be con- 
cluded that the pre-college experiences in- 
vestigated in this study are not associated 
with the number of curriculum changes 
made by female students. The female stu- 
dent, while being given the same tests and 
similar summer counseling as the male stu- 
dent, is, the study indicates, quite a differ- 
ent entity. In this study it was not possible 
to relate life history or experience factors 
with the number of curriculum changes by 
females. 

With the results of this study, it may be 
possible to identify those male students 
who are more likely to change curriculum 
several times. With this recognition, it 
may be possible for college counselors to 
employ more intensive counseling with 
these students prior to actual registration 
and perhaps during the first year of college. — 
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A Vocational Development Program for Welfare Recipients 


HOWARD WOLCOTT 


What can be done to help welfare recipients 
gain independence from the relief rolls? Every 
county in the United States faces this question. 
In northern California the San Mateo County De- 
partment of Health and Welfare is finding an an- 
swer for those who are receiving welfare assistance 
under the Aid to Dependent Children legislation. 
A mother whose situation makes working advisable 
registers with the U. S. Employment Service. For 
those clients seeking work, the Social Service Divi- 
sion has its Vocational Development Program. 


The Vocational Development Unit is composed 
of a supervisor of social workers, a vocational con- 
sultant, a training officer, an occupational thera- 
pist, and an employment officer. The goal of the 
unit is to formulate for each client a plan of 
action which will lead to her full-time employment, 

A sample case will illustrate the program: 


Betty Anderson is a 39-year-old woman referred 
to the Vocational Development Unit by the social 
worker in charge of her case. Mrs. Anderson, with 
one child graduating from high school, would soon 
become ineligible for further ADC benefits. Her 
previous work history consisted of laundry and 
housework. 

She was tested and interviewed by the vocational 
consultant. His vocational assessment report showed 
that in most fields she was substantially below 
average. Her vocabulary, verbal comprehension, 
and manual dexterity were within the average 
Tange. She was interested in the personal-social, 
verbal, computational and manipulative fields of 
Work. She stated a willingness to do menial tasks. 
There was evidence that she possessed a high sense 
of responsibility and would persist toward employ- 
ment. She was not easily irritated at work inter- 
Yruptions. 

It was recommended that her work objectives 
Should be in the personal-service field. A kitchen 

elper position was arranged for her at Crystal 
Springs Rehabilitation Center operated by the 
County Department of Health and Welfare. Her 
good performance was recognized by the Superin- 
tendent of Nurses. She was transferred to the 
Nurse’s Aide Training Program at the Center. 

On completion of the course, she became em- 
Ployed at one of the private nursing homes in the 
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area, She left the relief rolls. She has held the 
job for over a year and is panay helping her 
child through advanced schooling. 

More than 200 of the Aid to Dependent Children 
cases in San Mateo County have been studied. 
About half of the women have two dependents. 
Two-thirds of the women are under 40 years of 
age; the average age is 34. For the most part, 
poor health is not a problem. More than 20 per 
cent of the women are Negroes, although less than 
one per cent of the county’s population is Negro. 
Average schooling is the tenth grade, compared 
to the twelfth grade average for the state as a 
whole. More than half of the group have 1Q’s 
ranging from 90 to 100, As for specific aptitudes, 
most of the scores are within the normal range. 
The most frequent difficulties are found in spatial 
relation problems and in doing arithmetic. More 
than half of the group had difficulty doing arith- 
metic at the fourth grade level, 

In San Mateo County 1,500 women are receiving 
Aid to Dependent Children, Each social worker 
considers the cases on her workload. If it seems 
feasible that the mother could work outside the 
home, the social worker requests her to register 
with the U. S. Employment Service. Those who 
need guidance and training are referred, if eligible, 
to the State Rehabilitation Service. The others 
are referred to the Vocational Development Unit. 
The goal of the Vocational Development Program 
is to formulate a plan of action which will lead 
the client to independence from public assistance. 

The Vocational Consultant gives tests and meas- 
urements to determine the level of work the client 
would be able to do. He finds out what kinds 
of work she would be willing to do and gives her 
a knowledge of the job opportunities in the geo- 
graphical area. A vocational objective and the 
necessary training are planned. 

Some clients may be able to benefit from formal 
training in the night schools or junior colleges. 
The County Social Service Division budgets the 
tuition and transportation in the aid grant and 
keeps the client on the relief rolls until employ- 


ment is found. 
Some welfare recipients need carefully-super- 
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vised training. For them the Social Service Divi- 
sion operates two programs. One is designed to 
teach the skills needed in the electronics trade. 
The classes meet in one of the county buildings. 
The other is the Nurse’s Aide training. This is 
supervised at the County Rehabilitation Center. 

Some women have been away from the world of 
work so long that they need to learn to adapt 
themselves to a job situation. For them the train- 
ing officer of the Vocational Development Unit 
has an on-the-job training program. While the 
clients continue to draw their aid money, they 
are assigned to assist county employees in such 
jobs as building maintenance, porter, hospital at- 
tendant, and file clerk. These trainees learn the 
duties and responsibilities of the specific job. At 
the same time they are taught to acquire the 
habits necessary to succeed in any job: follow- 
ing directions and reporting for work promptly 
and regularly. 

Some clients would be unable to benefit from 
the on-the-job training with county employees. 
These clients are placed in a sheltered workshop 
with the occupational therapist. Here they re- 
ceive training in work habits and learn the skills 
of getting along with fellow workers. They ac- 
quire the techniques of soldering, packing, sorting, 
sewing, and assembly operations. 

All the county-sponsored training programs bene- 
fit the clients by placing them in job-like situations. 
They become acquainted with other women who 
are working. This widens their horizons beyond 
their homes and helps them see a vocational fu- 
ture for themselves. For the first time in their 
lives many women on the “aid grants” are able 
to gain enough confidence to look for work outside 
the home. Having served successfully, they now 
have work experience which qualifies them for a 
job. 


Sometimes a staff conference is held on a case, 


The social worker, the supervisor, the training 
cer, the occupational therapist, the employment 
officer, and the vocational consultant cooperate i 
formulating a vocational plan for the client. In 
cases they work together to help each client gai 
sufficient confidence to reach her goal. 

The usual methods of vocational guidance are 
utilized. In addition a Vocational Development 
Handbook for the Unit has been developed. It 
describes the vocational tests and personality meas: 
urements used and gives the social workers a basis 
for the test interpretations made in the assessment 
report. Each person in the unit becomes aware of 
the norms for welfare recipients as well as norms 
for the general population. 

The need for cooperation within the Vocational 
Development Unit cannot be over-emphasized. All 
plans for changes in procedures are carefully ex 
plained and agreed upon in staff meetings. Another 
factor which materially aids the Vocational De- 
velopment Program is the rapport between the Di- 
vision of Social Service and the other agencies within 
the county government. i 

Throughout the training period the client has 
frequent interviews with the workers in the unit 
When she is deemed ready to look for work, she 
again registers with the State Employment Service 
or may receive help from the Vocational Develop 
ment employment officer. . 

During 1960 the Unit’s employment officer placed 
144 persons who had received one or more of the 
services offered by the Vocational Development 
Program in San Mateo County. 

There are 796,000 families receiving aid for de 
pendent children in the nation. Statistics for ha 
U. S. show that of every three women who haves 
children over the age of six and whose husbands 
are absent from the home, two are working. Many 
mothers receiving aid can be encouraged to join 
the labor force if a vocational development pi” i 
gram is provided. 
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A Plan for Developing Appropriate Techniques i 
for Responding to Counselee Statements 


TRUMAN M. CHENEY 


In the counselor training program at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada we found that these worksheets 


were useful in Supervised Counseling Practice. 


TRUMAN M. CHENEY is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation and Counselor Trainer, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Nevada, Reno. 
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They seemed to help develop an understanding % 
counseling techniques and they improved the coun 
selor’s ability to respond appropriately to couns® 
The first worksheet was used to demonstrate 
rect answers, to give practice in correcting es, 
which were almost appropriate, and to give 
counselors practice in making completely nOW ©’ 
sponses to the counselee. n 


Personnel and Guidan 


ce jour 


The second worksheet was used to show different 


types of counselee responses which the counselor 


must meet. 


Counselor trainers and counselors may wish to 
use these suggestions to develop skills in counseling 
by means of this type of practice. VARANN 


WORKSHEET | 
Supervised Counseling 


Instructions: The following counselor-student dialogues are examples you are apt to meet in real situa- 
tions. The counselor speaks; the student replies. The counselor's response is given as a multiple-choice 


problem. (1) You are to check (y) in the 


space indicated to the left of 


the response, which response 


you would most likely make if this were a real situation. Possibly the phrasing of the response will not 


correspond to what you would actually use; however, 


check the response expressing the idea or type 


similar to that you would use. Base your choice on the information given in the dialogue. Try to se- 
lect the response which shows the client that you understand what he is saying and which allows him to 
further explain his situation so that he will gain insight and be able to solve his problems. (2) You are 
then to select by a double check (v/v) the next response which is most nearly correct and reword it so 
that it is as correct as the answer you marked with one check (/)- (3) In “f” questions, 1-4, you are to 
write an answer to the pupil; try to do as well or better than your first or checked (/) selection, 


1, Counselor: Come in, John. Here have a chair; 
do you want to talk to me about something? 

Student: I'm not passing one of my courses this 
Semester. If I don’t pass, I won't be able to grad- 
uate next semester, I like my courses—and my 
teachers. I don’t know what's the trouble—can’t 
Seem to get things straight. Up till now, I never 
had any trouble studying or concentrating in class— 
I can’t seem to figure things out any more. 


Counselor: 

( )a. Better start studying more; get hold of your- 
self—you can’t let up now. 

. You failed my exam—what’s wrong? 

You can’t seem to study or concentrate in 

class as you once were able to—is that the 

story? 

. You’ve been a good student up to now— 
don’t worry—you’ll make it, I’m sure. 

» What's wrong—too many extracurricular ac- 
tivities? 

( ) £ Your answer: 

2. Counselor: Good morning, Dick, is there some- 
thing I can help you with? 

Student: Sir, I need help picking my courses for 
next semester. I’ve thought about what I should 
take and have asked several profs about the courses, 
but they all tell me different things, This is my first 
Year in high school and I want to take what is 
best for me. I’m a little confused though. So I 
decided to come to you for some expert advise. 

Counselor: 

( ) a. The required courses are given in the cata- 
logue; for elective you should have . . . 

( ) b. The selection of courses is something you're 
not sure you know how to handle—you think 
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you should get advise on what you should 
take? ù 

Tl be glad to help you out—being a fresh- 
man gets a little rough at times—I know 
just how you feel. 

Couldn’t you be more dependent on your- 
self and get along better? 

Isn't your problem that of developing self- 
reliance more than of scheduling the courses 
best for you? 

( ) £ Your answer; 


3. Counselor: Let's see, we have half an hour, 
Bob. Could you begin by telling me what you 
think the problem is? 

Student: I haven’t heard from my family in 
three weeks—usually I hear something every week 
from all of them—Dad, Mom, and Sis. I can’t 
understand it—not hearing from any of them. I've 
been thinking about it so much that studying seems 
impossible. I know I'm not doing as well as I 
should be. 


Counselor: 
(.) a. I thought you had a problem about your 


courses next semester. I’m sorry, I can't 
help you with your family problems. 

( )b. ra raat worried—but don't you think if 
something were really wrong, someone would 
have gotten in touch with you by now? 

( ) c. Have you written them as you should? 
Maybe if you wrote more often. . . 

( ) d. Can you call them—maybe if you talk to 
them, you can find out how they are and 
get back to studying. 

( ) e. You can’t seem to study if you're not sure 
how things are at home—it that it? 

( ) £ Your answer: 


()e 


() 4a 
(oie 
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4. Counselor: Have a chair, Paul. You wanted to 
see me about something or other? 

Student: My interests cover a lot of areas—I've 
thought about this and decided now is the time I 
should settle on one or two specific interests. I 
don’t seem to have concrete objectives to work to- 
ward. It seems that now I don’t have any real 
aims in life, 

Counselor: 

( ) a. You've been doing some heavy thinking— 
that’s good, What can you do about all 
this? 


WORKSHEET II 


Supervised Counseling 


Directions: The client’s statement is to be answered by TWO statements which indicate that you: 
stand your counselee; are not trying to tell the counselee what to do; are a friendly person who is 
to aid him in helping himself; and that show you are taking “proper” care of the situation. 


1. My folks told me I had to come up here for _ 


vocational counseling. 

2. I’m not so sure about whether these tests will 
help me to decide on a vocation. 

8. I see that I am below 75 on this test. Did I 
flunk it? 

4, I don’t know just what kind of an engineer I 
want to be, but I'm sure it’s engineering. 

5. Why don’t you tell me whether I ought to be a 
civil engineer or an electrical engineer? 

6. I would like to become a teacher, but I don’t 
know whether I could get along with the kids 
or not. 

7. You mean that my interests, personality, and 
achievement indicate that I can succeed in bio- 
chemistry, but my academic aptitude is not very 
high? 


WORKSHOP FOR HOUSEMOTHERS AND ADVISERS 


A workshop for housemothers and advisers will be held June 20 through 
June 28, 1962, at the University of Washington, Seattle. Registration is 
open to women with experience of this kind and to approximately 50 
participants. The fee including room and board is about $75. For addi- 
tional information contact: Office of Dean of Students, Room 333 HUB, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 
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( ) b. Could you tell me more about your 
( ) © If you're really interested in this, you ougl 
( ) d. Yes—I see, You're beginning to worry abou 


( ) e. You want to know where you are going al 


( ) £ Your answer: 


10. After studying engineering I have decided ú 


11. After talking to you, reading the occup' tion 


12. I’m going into dentistry. I would sure 


ing—about what your interests and obj 
tives are. 


to go to the “psych” clinic and take the te 
they have there, and see just how things f 
together. q 


the future. 


how to get there—is that your problem? 


8. My grades in engineering and history were» 
or better, but I really had quite a struggle 
chemistry. 

9. I wonder if my home environment would 
any influence, you see my father is a doctor; 
physician. 


some phase of mechanical engineering § ch 
aeronautical might be just what I want. 


information you gave me, and talking t0 
parents, I have decided that I want to g? 
dentistry. 


know about some of the subjects that I shells) 
take in high school and college, prea 
courses, I mean. 
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HARPER GUIDANCE TEXTS 


NEW: 
THE ADVENTURE OF LEARNING IN COLLEGE, 


Paperback Edition, Garrison 


APPRAISING VOCATIONAL FITNESS, Revised 
Edition, Super & Crites 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE IN SCHOOLS; 
A First Course, Patterson 


EFFECTIVE READING, Robinson, (coming in March) 


HOME ECONOMICS CAREERS FOR YOU, 
Second Edition, Phillips 


RECENT: 


COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
A Frame of Reference, Loughary 


EFFECTIVE STUDY, Revised Edition, Robinson 
FOUNDATIONS OF GUIDANCE, Miller 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE, 


Johnson, Busacker, & Bowman 


REPORT WRITING IN PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY, 


Huber 


THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST, White & Harris 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Books Reviewed 


PsycHotocicaL Testine, by Anne Ana- 
stasi. Second Edition. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1961. xiv + 657 pp. 
$7.50. 


HE First (1954) edition of this book was 

notable for bringing mature criticism 
and analysis to the textbook treatment of 
published tests. The second edition does 
the same for the new crop of tests that have 
sprung up in the past seven years, and dis- 
cussions of older tests have been revised in 
the light of new research. Much to the au- 
thor’s credit is the fact that where she has 
added new material she has also cut out less 
current material so that the book, instead 
of growing fat, is actually a bit trimmer. 

‘The new edition also reflects the impor- 
tant changes that have taken place in test 
theory. Validity is now treated in the 
manner of the APA Technical Recommen- 
dations, and an eight-page section on “Test 
Validity and Decision Theory” provides 
one of the most lucid introductions to this 
topic that one can find. Didactic portions 
of the book, dealing with some of the sta- 
tistics of measurement and factor analysis, 
though little changed in substance, show a 
number of changes in the interest of easier 
comprehension. They are still not easy, 
but this reviewer favors the level at which 
they are written. So long as students take 
courses in measurement without having 
studied statistics, authors of measurement 
texts are faced with a choice among not- 
very-happy compromises: to present what 
can be understood of measurement without 
statistics; to devote a good bit of space to 
teaching statistical concepts, with an ac- 
cording reduction in the amount that may 
be devoted to the main topic; or to present 
the basic statistical ideas briefly, in such a 
way that those with some aptitude for sta- 
tistics can pick them up while the rest, 
hopefully, become familiar with the terms. 
This last, which is a compromise between 
the first two compromises, may violate some 
egalitarian principles, but it seems the 
most realistic. 

The coverage of tests does not seem to be 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributor 


slanted toward the needs of any parti 
field of application. School people cou 
do with a fuller treatment of achieve 
testing, especially of the sort done wil 
teacher-made tests but on the whole 
book provides the kind of balanced co 
age that appears to be desirable for gui 
ance workers. $ 
This is a thorough book, written in 
masterly, no-nonsense way, with the efi 
that associations such as “sound introdue 
tion,” “solid foundation,” and the. 
spring easily to mind. But an uneasi 
lingered and the reviewer could not resolt 
it until he quit trying to look at the boo 
in terms of what it would do for the na 
undergraduate and tried to consider wi 
it would provide for the only seminal 
undergraduate, one who has read the ney 
paper and magazine articles question 
objective achievement tests, personnel 
lection tests, and college aptitude tes 
This book neither answers nor evades 
questions that such a student will bi 
with him; it seems rather to be concé 
with a two-dimensional world in wà 
such questions vanish. a 
To the intelligent outsider it is evi 
that the crucial questions about psycholo 
cal testing have to do with validity (tho 
he may not have the right word for it), 
questions whether the word “measuremé 
really applies in its ordinary sense (| 
chological testing or whether it 18 | 
used only figuratively (and perhaps a 
tively). He is suspicious of these vag 
“somethings” which tests are supPos 
measure, and he cannot see how a ‘ 
that means different things to difen 
people can measure the same thing Er, 
erent people. He has a not-too-pa 
notion that tests are based on average 
some sort and that anyone who isnt % 
age is dealt with unfairly. eC p 
dent will learn some things about €™ 
cal keying, cultural bias, and factor : 
sis that are relevant to these question 
he will not have seen the questions a i 
confronted. In fact, so seductive pe 
sweet reasonableness of the book ti i 
likely to forget all about these 4” 
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until the first time he is assailed by an irate 
parent waving a copy of Harper's. 

These questions, of course, far from be- 
ing alien to test theory, are a part of one of 
its most basic concerns—construct validity. 
Anastasi devotes a section to construct va- 
lidity but it is easily the weakest section in 
the book, not dealing with the rationale at 
all but simply describing a few of the tech- 
niques often used in construct validation 
studies. This seems to be a conse- 
quence and an indication of the book’s 
point of view. It views testing from the in- 
side and the problems it considers have an 
inside-out orientation: one begins with a 
certain test or kind of test and then consid- 
ers various problems associated with it—its 
internal consistency, item type, ability to 
predict external criteria, etc. Problems re- 
lated to construct validity, howeyer, as 
well as those related to e theory, 
have an outside-in orientation. One starts 
with some issue in the outside world (a 
practical decision, a theory of human be- 
Aaroni and then considers the bearing that 
a psychological test might have on this is- 
sue. 

The reviewer will not hide his bias in fa- 
vor of the outside-in view of testing: He 
believes that it is preferable both pedagogi- 
cally (because it is the point of view that 
students will probably bring with them) 
and theoretically (because it places testin 
in its proper ah as a tool of research an 
Practical decision-making rather than as an 
autonomous science), ‘This bias notwith- 
standing, he can recommend this book for 
three uses: as a text, by instructors whose 
biases run opposite to those of the reviewer; 
as a text, by instructors who want the text 
to bear most of the burden of acquainting 
the student with existing tests and who 
want to do their own teaching of the infer- 
€ntial and practical applications of tests 
(four stars for this); as a reference, for grad- 
uate students and professional workers who 
want to be brought intelligently up-to-date 
on developments in tests and testing. —Cart 
BEREITER, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois. 


<> 


Tue Serr Concert, by Ruth C, Wylie. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1961. xiii + 370 pp. $4.50. 
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T HE PURPOSE of this book, as stated by the 
author, is to give critical review of the 
published research literature in the area of 
“self psychology.” The term “self concept” 
is defined here to mean the self as the in- 
dividual who is known to himself. Dr, 
Wylie has included for review those studies 
which she feels have received at least some of 
their inspiration from self theories, Major 
emphasis is given to those which pertain to 
the phenomenal self or conscious self con- 
cept, with lesser attention given to investi- 
gations concerned with nonphenomenal 
constructs, Within this framework, a 
critical evaluation is made of the measure- 
ment of phenomenological constructs, 
studies purporting to relate the phenomenal 
self to other variables, the testing of various 
aspects of self concept theory, operational 
definitions of the nonphenomenal self and 
its relationships to other variables, and 
studies concerned with the “insightfiulness”’ 
of the self concept. 

Despite her apparent pessimism regarding 
the current status, progress, and future of 
the self concept construct in personality 
theory, Dr. Wylie's comprehensive and de- 
tailed critique will come as a welcome relief 
to those concerned over the unwieldy and 
chaotic manner in which the literature on 
the self concept has grown during the past 
few years. The author's pessimism may not 
be shared by everyone, but most will have to 
agree that organization of the literature is 
an important step toward adequate com- 
munication and understanding. The book 
is presented, therefore, as an overview or 
evaluative, organized summary of the vast 
amount of pertinent theoretical and em- 
pirical literature concerning the self which 
has become available over the last two 

des. 
athe treatise itself is organized in terms 
of measurement and research design prob- 
lems and around clusters of empirical 
studies. The various studies included in 
this organization are reviewed under sub- 
headings of categories which were chosen to 
facilitate a detailed evaluation and critique 
of each study separately, as well as in com- 
parison with other related investigations. 
Periodic summaries of the findings and 
comparability of results are given follow- 
ing each subsection. This detailed classifi- 
cation system provides easy reference for 
the reader but seems to produce some over- 
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$ VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE HOTEL, MOTEL 
AND HOSPITALITY FIELD” 


The increase in travel and leisure time 
activities have combined to make the 
hotel, motel and hospitality field one 
of those in which job opportunities are 
expanding so rapidly, there is an ever- 
increasing shortage of trained personnel. 
The Lewis School—original and only 
school offering both resident and home 
study hotel training courses—has pre- 
pared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Counsellors giving full details about 
the opportunities in this field for men 
and women of all ages. Please write 
on your letterhead to: Room HB-171-66 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Division, Washington 7, D.C. 


FREE 


for. Guidance 
Counsellors: 


lap and repetition in the evaluative treat- 
ment itself. 

Measurement of the self concept is 
particularly stressed by Dr. Wylie and sub- 
sequently accorded a full-scale review. An 
evaluation is made of the measurement of 
the self in general and of the many measure- 
ment techniques which have already been 
devised and utilized in the reviewed studies. 
The author lists a wide array of instruments 
used to measure various aspects of the 
phenomenal self but points out that most 
of them have been used only as “one-shot 
affairs” in isolated instances without the 
benefit of cross-validation. She severely 
criticizes the instruments in general for lack- 
ing the necessary construct validity and 
reliability, particularly of the test-retest 
type. This criticism seems to apply to the 
indexing of the nonphenomenal self as 
well. She also questions the use of global 
scores and the reliance on two-part scores 
without discriminant construct validity. 
Dr. Wylie feels that the apparent chaotic 
condition of measurement in this field is 
partially due to basic inadequacies and 
vagueness in the theories themselves, in- 
cluding the definitions of terms. Limita- 
tions of self theory in this respect are identi- 
fied and Baier Although her criticisms 
of self concept measurement techniques can 
undoubtedly be applied equally well to 
psychological assessment methods in gen- 
eral, the point is clearly made that most in- 
struments in the self concept area could 
stand improvement. 

In her analyses of the available research 
on the self, the author continually criticizes 
it on the grounds that certain variables have 
not been evaluated, designs have not been 
controlled in one or more important 
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respects, and crucial experimentatio 
not been completed. The evalua 
the literature is generally unfavorable 
discouraging. In her opinion, little s 
to be admirable or methodologically 
about the studies surveyed, and p 
reactions to these investigations are 
nitely in the minority. Nowhere 
discussions is a systematic presen 
made of the positive, ingenious, and 1 
controlled aspects of the various investi 
tions under consideration, the aui 
pleading the necessity for saving $] 
This lends itself to some confusion becat 
on the one hand, defects of design 
methodological errors are consi 
pointed out while, on the other han 
tered comments indicate that some i 
results are encouraging enough to wi 
further pursuit and exploration. T 
tiques appear to be rather one-si 
many contributions of self concept : 
have apparently either been glossed 
omitted altogether. In the opinion 
reviewer, a discussion of the attribui 
the various studies, wherever P 
would have contributed to a more b 
presentation generally. i 
In spite of the above observatio 
felt that Dr. Wylie essentially acco 
her basic purpose and goals in writi 
book. She offers some suggestions as 
is needed by way of future research p 
dures and concludes by giving self coi 
theorists two alternatives: (1) aba 
self theories as potentially fruitful 
tific tools, or (2) improve their predi 
ness by the addition of more variabli 
is difficult to ascertain which aci 
would most prefer inasmuch as it 
that the author questions the scien! 
lidity and usefulness of the formula 
concept theories available to date, 
as the state of the impirical evidence 
the implication is made that we 
probably take our cues in the future 
experimental psychology and start 4 
a different direction. 
This book should prove extreme 
ful and stimulating to those researchers © 
are interested in the area of the self 
cept. It is a vigorous and compt 
presentation, and the approximatel 
references assembled in the biblio 
including unpublished dissertation’ 
valuable source of information in taf 
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- gifted, makin; 


ticular area of investigation.—DoNnaw J. 
StronG, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
San Francisco State College. 


—— ao 


GirtTED CHILDREN: THEIR PsYCHOLOGY 
AND Epucation, by Maurice F. Freehill. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1961. 


412 pp. $5.50. 
ee is not just another book on “the 

gifted.” It is also more than a 
“superior” book on “the gifted.” It is a 
different book. Although it contains more 
research data and more “solid” information 
about the psychology and education of 
gifted children than any other text this re- 
viewer has examined, it is simply and in- 
terestingly written. Its orientation is far 
more psychological than other texts on the 
it especially valuable for 
counselors and other guidance workers and 
for educational psychology courses on gifted 
children. 

The coverage of the book is rather com- 
prehensive. It begins with a chapter on 
the stewardship of the gifted and moves 
rapidly to a discussion of cultural and atti- 
tudinal problems in the education of the 
gifted. Two chapters are devoted to prob- 
lems of identification, one to identification 
by observation and another by tests. These 
chapters are followed by discussions of 
genius and its relationship to giftedness, the 
nature of giftedness and its processes, and 
the growth and development of intelligence. 
The author then moves the reader into the 
“action” aspects of the problem, but con- 
Unues to support his treatment of the prob- 
lem with the best from theory and research. 
One chapter gives consideration to prob- 
lems of learning and teaching; others, to 
administrative arrangements, planning a 
trial program, curriculum and educational 
methods, mathematics and language arts, 
Social studies and science, parents and 
teachers, vocational planning, and emo- 
tional and character development. j 

The author uses a very effective device 
for unifying the book and helping „the 
reader to anchor concepts to the realistic 
problems of guiding and teaching gifted 
children. Early in the book, he introduces 
the reader to several gifted children in one 
school. Throughout the book, he relates 
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research findings, concepts and princi 
to these children. T ples 
_Freehill is the first author of a text on 
gifted children who has been influenced 
very much by the research evidence concern- 
ing the nature of intellectual talent which 
has been accumulating in the professional 
literature for the past 60 or 70 years. Al- 
though he does not make as good use of 
this accumulated evidence as he might, he 
recognizes the importance of measures of 
creative and evaluative thinking as indi- 
cators of certain types of giftedness, 
Furthermore, this broadened concept of 
giftedness has been integrated into his 
thinking in most instances. 

In spite of his broad poner of giftedness 
and his use of much sound research, the 
author is led into slight inaccuracies by the 
vast amount of evidence concerning the 
correlation between IQ and other desirable 
characteristics. For example, he interprets 
the Getzels-Jackson study as indicating that 
the majority of gifted children are both 
high on intelligence scores and in creativity. 
Evidence from over a dozen studies, in- 
cluding 10 by this reviewer, indicates that 
if we identify as gifted the upper 20 per cent 
on traditional measures of intelligence, we 
would eliminate about 70 per cent of the 
upper 20 per cent on measures of creative 
thinking, Since many of those so elimi- 
nated in many schools have IQ's around 120 
and Freehill considers it “presumptuous for 
most schools to set a criterion score much 
above IQ 120,” this slight inaccuracy is 
certainly not serious. 

Some counselors and teachers may be 
disappointed by the lack of specific infor- 
mation about “how” to counsel or teach 

ifted children. Instead Freehill provides 
the psychological foundations whereby they 
can create their own counseling and teach- 
ing techniques. Many of these concepts 
would be “ for” all teachers and 
counselors. Of special value are such con- 
cepts as the role of structure, fostering an 
atmosphere of inquiry, providing oppor- 
tunities for thinking, the = standards, and 

of creative activities. 

Pamelo will find quite useful the 
chapters on vocational planning and emo- 
tional and character development. My 
chief complaint about these chapters is that 
any picture of the very real and serious 
problems of many gifted children becomes 
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lost in the assuring information that most 
gifted children are highly successful in 
their vocational and emotional adjustment. 
Counselors spend much of their time with 
those who experience difficulty in achieving 
such success and are, at least temporarily, 
overwhelmed by their problems. 

In this reviewer's opinion, this book re- 
mains the most satisfactory text on gifted 
children now available to guidance 
workers—E. PauL Torrance, Professor 
and Director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Minnesota. 
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EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE: IMPROVING THE 
Hicu Scuoot Curricutum, by Albert R. 
Kitzhaber, Robert M. Gorrell, & Paul 
Roberts. New York: Ronald Press, 1961. 
x+195 pp. $3.50. 


OR SOME time now, college faculties have 

felt increasingly removed from the 
processes of college preparation and selec- 
tion by intermediary forces. College ad- 
ministrators set entrance requirements; 
specialized admissions officers conduct the 
selection process with the aid of specialized 
testing agencies; school superintendents 
and secondary school principals are gov- 
erned far too much by administrative con- 
siderations and community pressures as to 
what shall be taught college-bound stu- 
dents; and specialized guidance personnel 
advise students in choice of courses and col- 
leges. As a result, many college professors 
see themselves frustrated in their efforts to 
provide continuity of scholarly endeavor 
with their high school confreres on the part 
of the students they teach. 

This volume by three English professors 
draws upon the materials of the Portland 
Study of 1958-1959 which was directed by 
the senior author and in which the others 
participated along with 50 other professors 
of the arts and sciences and a half dozen 
“educationists.” Almost all were from Ore- 
gon, under the advisory direction of nine 
Oregon college presidents, invited by the 
Portland school authorities to make an “in- 
dependent audit” of the high school 
curriculum in that large city school system. 
By design, then, they were “independent” 
of administrative considerations and re- 
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straints associated with school people and 
their training institutions. 

They make frequent and favorable al- f 
lusions to Conant’s recommendations in f 
The American High School Today. In 
their brief comment on guidance, they 
specifically endorse the ratio of one counse- | 
lor to every 300 high school students. But | 
it is their mission to survey and criticize the 
college preparatory curriculum. 

Many of their comments and recom 
mendations jibe well with those of school: 
men aponde alertly to the demands of | 
our times for updating the curriculum and | 
accepting as the school’s primary function” 
the intellectual development of its students, 
They favor achievement grouping, subject 
by subject. They recognize the desirability 
of dividing the school day into more, but 
shorter periods, or other scheduling im: 
noyations to allow opportunity for the col: 
lege-bound student to include in his 
schedule art, music, typing, shorthand, and 
other non-academic subjects which tend to 
be crowded out when five academic sub 
jects and physical education have to be | 
pursued in a six-period day five days a week. 
They decry the intrusion of too many 
“activities,” special assemblies, “research | 
projects, and indiscriminate reliance on ! e | 
self-teaching qualities of audio-visual ald 
They want master teachers recognize 
financially when they have deepened their 
subject mastery, so that they are not driven 
out of teaching into administration 4s 
only avenue of advancement. É | 

It is not surprising to find them rei 
mending lighter teaching loads for Eng n 4 

teachers, in order that they may have E i 
time to correct regularly-assigned Mie 
compositions. It is gratifying that all 
recommendation is broadened to include# "| 
teachers and the recommendation 1s aa ‘| 
that other teachers, particularly 1n 80 M. 
studies, require regular written assignmêh 
They recognize contemporary reasons igh 
conversational mastery of modern fore ; 
languages and cast a skeptical eye at edl 
motivation behind much of the paani 
interest in Latin. In mathematics, Jop 
favor introduction of modern ana S 
ments, encouragement of able student i 
begin algebra in eighth grade and con’ 
into a fifth year of mathematics 11 m of 
grade, but are concerned at the quali i, i 
preparation of most of their ma 
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teachers. In science, they ask an emphasis 
on well-coordinated sequences, on double- 
period laboratories, and on some physical 
and some biological science for everybody 
college-bound. 

There is much to question as well as to 
applaud. It took restraint not to begin this 
review with “Some of my best friends are 
college professors, but.” The chief general 
limitation seems to be a view of education 
that proceeds by rigid allocation of responsi- 
bilities, level by level, so that the elementary 
school teaches certain basic skills and 
knowledge, the high school adds certain 
more advanced skills and information, and 
the colleges take over. There is so little ap- 
preciation of individual differences in rates 
of learning that they support the Advanced 
Placement Program only hesitantly. Also, 
the first general recommendation reads: 
“The high schools should have as their cen- 
tral aim the imparting of subject matters, 

bodies of knowledge .... The attempt to 
look beyond these to more abstract goals— 
the teaching of democracy, critical thinking, 
social adjustment, virtue—does not work out 


GUIDING 
CREATIVE TALENT 


by E. PAUL TORRANCE 
University of Minnesota 


GUIDING CREATIVE TALENT concerns 
the identification and development of the 
creative thinking abilities. It offers recent 
research data and evaluates the progress in 
this field over the past 80 years. The author 
explains why educators should become more 
aware of the effective guidance of creative 
individuals. He suggests some unique needs 
of creative people and offers goals for the 
guidance of these individuals. The author 
also presents material on the personality 
characteristics of highly creative children, 
adolescents, and adults, including some of 
their most common problems. 


April, 19620A pprox. 288 pp.eText price: $5.00 


February, 1962 


For approval copies, write: 
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PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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in practice, however plausible in theory, and 
should be abandoned.” Elsewhere, in dis- 
cussing history and the social studies “stu- 
dent-centered teaching . . . is still not the 
sort of thing that ought to go on in a 
college-preparatory curriculum.” The dis- 
sent of a sociologist from this view is dis- 
missed by asserting that he “is no doubt 
motivated pary by a feeling that his own 
subject field is being slighted.” There ap- 
pears to be an assured acceptance of the 
life goals and attitudes of college professors. 
Every college-bound student is viewed as a 
little man on his way to a professorshi 
Heavens, nol “Vive le difference 
Throughout the treatment, the non-college- 
preparatory functions of the Pien school 
are ignored. College-going and colleges 
are treated as if there were no differences 
among colleges. 

If one agrees, however, that the purpose 
of the neck is to be stuck out, as I do, we 
must thank the professors. They have ex- 
pressed a viewpoint. It is real. It is theirs. 
Theirs is an avowed “impracticality” that 
accepts excellence in learning or knowledge 
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COUNSELING: A MODERN 
EMPHASIS IN RELIGION 


F 
i 
by LESLIE E, MOSER H 
Baylor University \ | 
Reflecting a person-centered counseling phil- 
osophy, this new book considers the broad f 
range of problems of the normal person as well H 
as those of the mentally ill. The text empha- 
sizes the value of psychology to the clergyman | 
and lay or professional counselor and clearly H 
depicts theories and techniques of psycho- E 
therapy. 
PAVEN 1962 4 Approx. 384 pp. 
Text price: $4.85 f 
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IN DEFENSE OF YOUTH 
by EARL es, 
State University 
March, ih rhe lee 192 pp. (S-80) 


Spectrum “2S Paperback: $1.95 
Clothbound: $3.95 


as its own reward. It is well to be reminded 
of this motivation for learning which is 
often forgotten. We may excuse them for 
not being so well balanced as you and me— 
well, me anyway! 

Finally, there is a temptation to say 
“Don’t look now, but your Foundation is 
showing!” But again, we are indebted to 
these stimulators of differing views. The 
fact that these views reflect a pattern of 
thought advocated by such agencies does 
not warrant dismissing them. They are 
a way of thinking that characterizes many 
college faculties. “Prove all things; cleave 
to that which is good.” —WaRREN G. 
FInvLEY, Assistant Superintendent for Pupil 
Personnel, Atlanta Public Schools, Geor- 
gia.* 
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Tue MEANING AND MEASUREMENT OF 
NevuroricisM AND Anxrety, by R. B. 
Cattell & I. H. Scheier. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1961. viii + 535 pp. 
$12.00. 


VER A PERIOD of more than 25 years, 

the senior author has been a leading 
proponent in the attempt at objective 
measurement of personality. The present 
volume is a summary and a synthesis of a 
program of research that, over the past 15 
years, has produced a long series of publi- 
cations presenting statistical analyses of data 
from pean tai ratings, and objective 
tests. The authors attempt to relate these 
analyses to clinical, or what they call “pre- 
metric,” theories of anxiety and neurosis. 
The primary methodology is that of factor 
analysis, which is a statistical procedure for 
finding a smaller number of factors—in this 
case, personality dimensions—to describe 
correlations among all the variables being 
measured. After describing the various 
factors they find relevant to personality 
measurement, the authors propose how 
tests can be used in clinical research, 
diagnosis, and therapy. A proposed test 
kit includes many of the authors’ own tests. 
It is difficult to evaluate this work. From 
the clinically oriented standpoint it is easy 


* We don’t know whether its opposition or not, 
but as of September 1, 1961, Dr. Findley became 
Professor of Education, University of Georgia. —Ed. 
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to criticize the approach as being static and 
statistical. The experienced clinician, 
knowing the subtleties of the dynamics in- 
volved, cannot really feel comfortable de- 
fining neurosis and anxiety on the basis of 
a series of verbal and objective tests. By 
the same token, the research-minded ex- 
perimentalist will find it hard to agree that 
such vague concepts as ego weakness, 
superego strength, or ergic (instinctual) 
regression can be clearly defined, let alone 
measured. And readers of all persuasions 
will have some negative reaction to the 
rather global claims the authors make for 
the ability of their measuring instruments 
to provide the means toward “a first chapter 
in a science of clinical diagnosis, prognosis, 
and therapy.” 

However, this work cannot be discounted — 
by a glib criticism of the authors’ overexten | 
There is a large body 
of data to back up the interpretations made. 


practice. Thus, they ‘ 
tentativeness of their findings. Following | 


Drs. Cattell and Scheier write about “the: 
meaning and measurement of neuroticism 
and anxiety,” the verity of that meaning 
and the validity of that measurement CAN 
only be closer approached by continuing) 
investigation. —Exi A. RUBINSTEIN, 
Mand Analyst, Training Branch, Nat 
nstitute of Mental Health. 
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EVALUATING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL P be 
by J. Stanley Ahmann, Marvin D. Siø 


& Helen L. Wardeberg. Boston: ie 
and Bacon, Inc, 1960. 435 pp. $6.50 | 
T mis is a thoughtful, carefully constru re 

book which, evaluated against its face 
ordained scope as set forth in the pre avé 
deserves a high score. The authors gen 
taken pains to preface each new hap 
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with a chatty, historical, or mundane 
reference with which the reader may 
identify. Many of these introductions are 
subtle and/or humorous. They lead in 
well. If the going gets more erudite and 
statistical than the friendly introductions 
suggest, the reader should plow on anyway, 
for the authors level in the messages 
periodically. 

In describing the Appendices, the Pref- 
ace indicates the reader-group expected: 
“Since students using this book have, for 
all practical purposes, no background in 
statistical methodology . . . .” 

This reviewer imagines a counselor with 
no background in statistical methodology 
trying to use this book. It would be hard 
going in many parts. However, such a 
counselor would gain much from the book 
even so, even perhaps a newly felt need for 
background in statistical methodology. 

Evaluation is pictured as a prevailing 
aspect of education, and rightly so. If the 
weight is given to testing as an evaluative 
instrument, this may be expected. Careful 
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use of the chapters on evaluation of sub- 
ject matter areas and of Appendix F will 
suggest other kinds of evaluation to the 
imaginative counselor or teacher to supple- 
ment or validate standardized testing. 

The teacher who will do more than 
browse may get much help in the construc- 
tion of teacher made tests. The counselor 
will find the guidelines helpful as coordin- 
ator of evaluation and the administrator 
may use the book to evaluate many of his 
school’s practices. 

The book proceeds from a discussion of 
role and procedures of evaluation to a 
chapter on educational objectives and 
evaluation—one of the best chapters in the 
book. From there the outline turns to 
testing, per se, beginning with a chapter on 
validity and reliability and another, 
disappointing one, on scoring, disappoint- 
ing because of its divorcement. Sections 
follow on evaluating knowledge and under- 
standing, only to have interposed between 
them and a succession of chapters on con- 
tent areas, chapters on achievement and 
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INJURY AND 
RECOVERY IN THE 
COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT 


Deals with the question: What happens to in- 
jured workers and survivors of fatally injured workers 
‘under our many systems of compensation? Case his- 
tories and rigorous ana! 
in compensating 


lysis show the difficulties 
disability and achieving speed 
Then the book develops original 


: By EARL F. CHET, rehabilitation. Taea OE mPOA 
University of California licy proposals designed to achieve e 

Pee of disabled workers, and to make 
1961 377 pages $11.95 survivors’ benefits adequate and equitable. 

CREATIVITY Presents results of the most important study ever 

AND made of high creativity in school-age children 

INTELLIGENCE: and its relation to high intelligence. It proves 

Explorations Wih that high creative potential and high intelligence 

Gifted Students are not the same—and explores the implications 


By J. W. GETZELS and 
P. W. JACKSON, 
both of The University of Chicago 


1962 293 pages $6.50 


of this fact for education and for evaluating in- 
dividual intellectual ability. Methods for 
measurement and evaluation are described fully. 
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aptitude testing. The logic of organization 
is not immediately apparent, but the cover- 
age is complete. 

There are omissions and inclusions that 
are notable. The new Metropolitan Bat- 
tery is listed in Appendix C, but stanines, 
offered by the Metropolitan and introduced 
some 15 or 20 years ago, are not included 
along with percentile ranks and grade 
equivalents in a chapter obviously designed 
as explanatory. One does not know how 
the authors decided upon the lists of tests 
given in the appendices. In the text con- 
siderable space is given to certain tests, ap- 
parently arbitrarily, since no superiority is 
accorded them. Readers, therefore, should 
not use this book to bolster choices among 
commercial tests but should regard the book 
as an attempt to provide a ground position 
on evaluation with specific tests as illustra- 
tive only and with much help to the class- 
room teacher faced with evaluation.— 
BLANCHE B. Pautson, Director, Bureau of 
a jl Rersorimgl Services, Chicago Public 

chools, 
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Cottecr AHEAD, by Eugene S. Wilson & 
Charles A. Bucher. Revised Edition. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1961. 186 pp. $4.50. 


HIS BOOK, presented as a revision of the 

1958 edition, gives additional informa- 
tion in the areas of the importance of test 
scores in admissions decisions, advanced 
placement procedures, early admissions 
practices, and a new chapter entitled “Ad- 
vice For Parents.” The College Scholar- 
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ship Service information section is brought 
up to the year 1959-1960 in the appendix, 
and a list of colleges participating in the 
College Scholarship Service is a new addi- 
tion to the revised edition. 

This book should serve as a valuable tool 
for busy counselors and prove especially — 
useful as a reference book for units of study 
incorporated in group guidance courses. 
Counselors may find that it will be “just 
what the doctor ordered” for those parents 
who are pushing students toward college 
against the student's wishes. i 

The information contained in this book | 
is comprehensive and written on a level that 
should be readily understood by college 
preparatory students. Several of the sec- 
tions are applicable to junior high school 
students as information on what courses to 
take, what optional tests should be taken | 
and when, self-evaluation for college fitness, 
differences in colleges, and means of financ: 
ing wien expenses. The sections dealing — 
with college admissions and preparatory 
courses for colleges should prove valuable | 
aids for elementary teachers and junior high 
school counselors. Even though this infor- 
mation is covered in a general fashion, it 
will give a basis for evaluation of local pro- 
grams of colle; reparation. 

Perhaps thes $ A danger that some stt 
dents will be misled by certain implied 
stereotypes presented in this book, such as | 
an undue amount of prestige connect 
with certain institutions of higher learning, 
or the impression of an unlimited amount | 
of scholarship aid available. Howevet ” 
the information in this book is supple 
mented by good counseling in the ned 
schools, and, as the book suggests, if Me 
student continues his search for informatio 
by carefully studying the detailed informa 
tion available from most colleges, gi 
stereotyped implications should not Prt” 
harmful. it 

In conclusion, this reviewer feels that 1 
this book is used by the majority of college 
bound secondary school students, we ie 
witness a vast improvement in thé that 
school college-articulation problems | 
are so prevalent today. College Ahead Fr 
sents a blueprint for action, parts of E tt 
can be adopted by any college-boum! + of 
dent.—Donatp R. CRITCHFIELD, Diret a j: 
Guidance, Westminster High School, i 
minster, Colorado. 
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McKNIGHT’S NEW BOOKS 


SIMPLIFIED STATISTICS 


#949 By Robert Koenker. This book, 
for students in education and psychol- 
ogy, presents in an easy to under- 
stand manner the most commonly used 
statistical methods and techniques. It 
builds a ‘‘use”’ level of skill in applying 
{statistical methods and interpreting 
lata. Each statistical procedure is pre- 
sented through a general description; 
the solution and analysis of a sample problem; then 
several problems for practice. The problems which deal 
with educational and psychological data are based on 
small numbers of cases to give you a clearer picture of 
the actual solutions. Although this book is prepared pri- 
marily for master’s degree candidates in education and 
psychology, it is equally helpful to classroom teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators, List price $3.00 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


#773 Raymond N. Hatch. This is a study guide for 
high school juniors and seniors, Units covered include: 
How to get a job; How to succeed on the job; How to 
succeed in college and in other training opportunities; 
How to consider military training; and How to consider 
your plans for marriage. List price $1.00 


PLANNING YOUR SCHOOL LIFE 


#771. By Raymond N. Hatch, Here the author pre- 
sents units such as: Self-discovery; Getting along with 
others; You and your school; etc. all geared to the 
interests and needs of junior high school seventh and 
eighth graders, List price $1.00 


PLANNING YOUR LIFE’S WORK 


#772 By Raymond N. Hatch. The units in this “Plan- 
ning” book deal with career, school and you; Spare time 
jobs; The world of work; The possibilities and obliga- 
tions. All of these books provide a framework for 
systematic instruction in group guidance, The series 
also presents a guide to instructions in homerooms 
which have a guidance purpose and function. List 
Price $1.00 
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GUIDANCE IN 
JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


#706 By Harold F, Cottingham, Hereia 
an exceptionally fine book for use in 
counselor education as well as in junior 
high school workshops, in-service training 
programs, faculty study groups and as a 
handbook for the individual teacher and 
guidance worker. Guidance In Junior 
High Schools builds a philosophical frame- 
work, then details the workings of an 
organized guidance program, giving ex- 
amples from specific junior high schools, 
The outstanding practices describe what 
is going on in junior high schools and 
illustrates what are considered to be good 
guidance practices. List price $6.00 
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Publications . . . in brief 
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Home Speech Training for Cerebal Palsied 


Speech and Language Training for the 
Cerebral Palsied Child at Home, by Marie 
Orr Shere, 1961. Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Inc., Danville, Il]. 40 pp. $1.00. 


The growth of specialized services for the dis- 
abled is steady, but still falls far short of promising 
available attention to all individuals in need. Even 
where availability is not a problem, the time-space 
occupied by professional treatment is both absolutely 
and relatively very short in the ongoing life of the 

atient. For disabled children the home and 
family are obviously the prepotent environmental 
realities. In recognition of this, the author has 
addressed herself to providing a concrete, readable 
guide to the Wine and language training of the 
cerebral palsied child. The brochure is aimed at 
the parents of such children. 

The content includes discussions of speech in 
the context of general development, relaxation 
methods, speech-related activities, motivation, books 
and stories, toys, speech improvement, and delayed 
speech. Sp lesson plans are outlined as are 
seasonal activities. The author concludes with a 
very brief discussion of parental adjustment to the 
question of prognosis and the importance of in- 

ividual diagnosis. The appendix (50 per cent of 
the brochure) includes further examples of progress 
charts, exercises, equipment, and other therapeutic 
activities, 

_ The author’s purpose is training and hence rela- 
tively little attention is directed toward the im- 
pact of such disabilities upon parents. A useful 
addition in any future publication would be an 
introduction to selected references on this topic 
for the parent-reader. 

The availability of this kind of material should 
be a useful addition to the repertoire of the counse- 
lor, if only for purposes of general sophistication 
regarding the educational and therapeutic proce- 
dures involved. 


Guiding Superior High School Students 


Guiding Superior and Talented High 
School Students, by Frank S. Endicott, 1961. 
North Central Association, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

This booklet is published for the Superi 
Talented Student Project of the North seal Ar 
sociation. The author has drawn together in- 
formation and suggestions of value to administra- 
tors, counselors, and teachers. The focus is in- 
tended to be upon the superior student although 
only a portion of the content seems to be identified 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON | 
University of Maryland 


with the relatively unique features of work with 
such a subgroup. 

The contents include an overview of counselor 
characteristics, identification of superior students, 
problems and needs of such students, use of guidance 
services, motivating procedures, relationships with 
teachers, parents and the community, action recom: 
mendations, and criteria for evaluation of programs. 

Several of the chapters present empirical find } 
ings regarding student or counselor characteristics, 
For example, the author cites an inventory of more 
than 2,000 superior students regarding problems 
encountered. Similarly with a group of 100 NDEA 
Institute counselors, the author surveyed their | 
attitudes regarding problems in the conduct of their 
professional work. The author also surveyed mort: 
than 400 superior high school juniors as to the | 
sources from which the received the most be 
in determining their educational and vocatio 
plans. Interlaced with such findings the author 
presents a considerable number of specific 


ro: 
matic steps which are consistent with his dat 
and which the motivated school system could pursue 
Journal readers generally would be interested it 
the survey findings. The following problem areas 
were endorsed by more than 45 per cent of the sil: 
perior students as “very important” and converse) 
were labeled as not important by less than 20 pet 
cent: discovering special abilities; vocational choii 
study habits and reading; and self-expression. |, 
Insufficient time for counseling an oyerloat a 
of counselors were most frequently identifi 
“very difficult problems,” by the counselors. 
to sources of influence of their future plans, 
superior high school juniors identify parents, ihe 
selors, and teachers far more frequently than ote 
sources. 
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Pastoral Counseling Casebook 


The Counselor in Counseling, by sen 


Hiltner, 1961. Abingdon Press, N 
2, Tenn. 188 pp. $1.25. 
casebod! 


_ This paperback volume is primarily Ay des W 
in pastoral counseling. The content inclu 
chapters each devoted to a particular top! sen 
the topics and the approach to them rp a 
combination of the practical and the Bem 
theoretical. Thus, each chapter contains ore 4 
of counseling interviews of pastors who We 
parently in a training or consultatio: i 
with the author. e topics include 20 
ternals, shyness, knowledge, flexibility, oe j 
tion, timing embarrassment, charm, hostilitt ig 
victions, friendship, emphathy, and Perho 
While the titles are perhaps ambiguous 50 
reader, they represent the author’s attempt © in 
some of the interview relationship phony t 
meaningful way. It is a successi attemp! 
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excerpts are clear ones and rarely are they in any 
way delimited to pastoral work or to a particular 
theoretical orientation. The author comments u) 
the strengths and weaknesses in the counentars 
interview behavior and in the latter’s explanations 
and interpretations of what had gone on in the 
interaction. Thus there are really two levels of 
material to which the author reacts. This in itself 
is a noteworthy feature of the publication. More 
basic, however, are the author’s interpretations, and 
these are insightful and stimulating. 

The text could make a valuable addition to 
practicum training in counseling and clinical work. 


Cross-Cultural Communication 


Application of Psychiatric Insights to 
Cross-Cultural Communication, Symposium 
N. 7, 1961. Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, Inc., 104 East 25th St, New 
York 10, New York. 881-428 pp. $.75. 


G.A.P. has now produced four reports in the in- 
ternational relations area. ‘The previous reports 
included: The Position of Psychiatrists in the 
Field of International Relations (1960); The Use of 
Psychiatrists in Relation to International Problems 
(1954); and Working Abroad: A Discussion of 
Psychological Attitudes and Adaptation in New 
Situations (1958). 

This fourth report presents three symposium 
papers plus a summary. The papers include the 


howe: Toward a Science of Transnational 
mmunication (Dr. Bryant Wedge); Int 
Relationships Baer indians A Amalan tn 
India (Dr. Ruth Useem); and Problems in Japanese 
American Transnational Communication (Dr. 
William Caudill). 

The first paper discusses the author's experiences 
pationany an communication with Russians. The 
second delineates various types of interpersonal 
relationships experienced by American representa- 
tives in India, and the determinants of such re- 
lationships. The third reviews stages of communi- 
cation which the author experienced in Japan and 
the import of differential meanings (cognitive and 
emotional) of words used in the communication 
process. The papers involve quite different foreign 
referent groups: In Russia, many were students; 
in India, a wide variety of Indian nationals; in 
Japan, patients and professional staff of mental 
institutions. 

One of the authors suggests that psychiatric ex- 
perience in the communication process offers a 
most promising contribution to the development 
of an applied science of cross-cultural communi- 
cation. The author sees this approach as ob- 
viously superior to ethnocentric orientation and as 
more feasible than REWA to establish bicul- 
tural or multicultural sophistication. The reports 
suggest considerable promise for a combination of 
the second and third approaches. 

The papers should be of particular interest to 
those Journal readers who have considerable con- 
tact with foreign nationals. Similarly the G.A.P. 
committee might profit from liaison with selected 
foreign student advisers in this country. 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


Specialty Books in Counseling 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH SMALL GROUP 
DISCUSSION 


by Dr. Helen I. Driver and others 


A Source Book of Discussion Group 
Methods for Counseling, Training, and 
Education. 


_ Fifty-six group projects are described. Groups 
include primary school children, high school and 
college students, adults. The original research in 
multiple counseling by Driver includes groups of nor- 
mal, neurotic, and psychotic subjects. 

This reference book is widely used in graduate 
courses in Guidance including NDEA institutes. A 
feature review in CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
applauded this book as “filling an important niche 
in the literature dealing with group counseling and 
psychotherapy.” 


Library bound, 464 pp., index, 600-item 


bibl. Postpaid—$7.00 


Books are sent on approval with return privileges 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box $222, Madison, 


February, 1962 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD: 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Child Psychiatrist h 

Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Cockefair, 
Family-Life Educators 

Rev. Dr. Carl W. Stromberg, Pastor 
The six emotional-growth levels from birth through 

adolescence are aeeribod In adh a an 

. ns for 
peng children on fe various levels are 


given, 
is placed upon cooperation between the 

Bita Fol and the church to provide effective 
sex education and pas This parent textbook is 
used in parent-study groups; it has been transcribed 
into Braille for service to the Blind; it has been 
adopted as the text for in-service training of guidance 
counselors in a large city school system. 

School nain and psychologists are 
urged to examine this 

Deluxe binding, 192 pp., appendix. 
Postpaid—$4.50 


if requested 
Wisconsin 
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Association Activities 


EMBERS of APGA owe a debt of grati- 

tude to a small group of people who 

painstakingly studied the need for a place- 

ment service and brought into existence the 
basic elements of today’s activities. 

In 1952-1953 a committee was delegated 
to study the efforts then being made by 
other professional associations. Such 
groups as the American Chemical Associa- 
tion, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, the Association of University Profes- 
sors, the Modern Language Association, and 
others were suryeyed. Detailed reports 
were given by members of the committee 
and on the basis of their findings the follow- 
ing recommendations were made—the place- 
ment (committee) service should: 


1. Publish three editions of an employment 
bulletin. 

2. Develop resources to acquaint prospective em- 
ployers and candidates with the placement 
services. 

3. Facilitate and improve procedures for conven- 
tion placement service. 

4, Maintain an open file at headquarters to 
provide information regarding candidates. 


It is primarily because of the excellent 
groundwork done by Mrs. Joan Bishop and 
her committee in the early years that the 
APGA placement services developed. Quite 
naturally the responsibilities of the Place- 
ment Committee have grown along with 
the expansion of association activities and 
opportunities. At present the leadership of 
the committee, with the able assistance of 
Carl McDaniels at APGA Headquarters, is 
engaged in providing two important serv- 
ices for APGA members. 

The first of these services is the Placement 
Bulletin, published in November, Decem- 
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ber, February, March, April, May, a 
July. It contains: 


1, Descriptions of full-time positions available i 
guidance and student personnel work at insti 
tions throughout the country. 

2. Concise résumés of the educational backgroun 
experience, and employment requirements, 
qualified candidates who are seeking guidan 
and personnel positions. 


This bulletin has grown substantial 
recent years. The original committee su 
gested that such a bulletin be issued 
times annually. Today the Bulletin appé 
seven times a year. A recent issue contal 
71 pages, listing over 200 positions aval 
able to prospective employees and about 
same number of candidates. At pte 
there are approximately 1,500 candid 
and 700 employers subscribing to the pu?) 
cation. These subscribers indicate M4 
satisfaction with the Bulletin through let 
to the Headquarters. Some of these © 
ments read as follows: “I want to congri 
late you and your staff on the quality is 
Bulletin. I have enjoyed learning nil 
about the types of positions that are avt 
able”... “Your Placement Service has till 
most valuable in bringing to our al 
applicants for the position of Supervisori 
Guidance”. . .“As a subscriber to the 1 
ment Service Bulletin, I am grate 
the excellent service offered to us as 
members . . . It is reassuring to Know ath 
members of APGA can count on such 
help when it is needed.” piad 

The other major emphasis of the, ‘ati 
ment Committee has been the organs wi 
and administration of a Placement © 
at APGA national conventions. 
relatively modest beginnings this servi 
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grown so that today it is a well-entrenched 
Convention tradition. The Center is op- 
erated for APGA members and for em- 
ployers who are not necessarily members 
of the Association. Every attempt is made 
to have the Center function as smoothly as 
possible under circumstances which are 
often difficult. However, over the years in- 
creasingly more adequate space has been 
granted for the Center and criticisms such 
as “too noisy . . . not large enough . . . not 
centrally located . . . poor traffic pattern” 
are being heard less often. 

The Co-Chairmen for the Convention 
Placement Center begin their planning 
months in advance, both in terms of 
facilities and volunteer staff, Great 
amounts of time and energy go into man- 
ning the Center, and each person invited to 
assist is an APGA member experienced in 
placement and/or personnel work. An 
orientation session is held prior to the open- 
ing of the Center so that the 65-member 
staff will know thoroughly the procedures 
followed. 


The operation of the Center has been 
structured to provide: 


1. An opportunity for candidates to consult 
descriptions of employment opportunities. 

2. An opportunity for prospective employers to 
review the records of job applicants. 

3. An opportunity and facilities for interviews 
between employers and applicants. 


Employers who do not expect to attend the 
Convention may list positions and indicate 
to whom the candidate may apply. Candi- 
dates, on the other hand, must be present 
in order to take advantage of the Center’s 
services, 

In recent years greater efforts have been 
made to acquaint various groups with the 
APGA Placement Service. Since 1958 an 
attractive and informative brochure has 
been distributed annually to school superin- 
tendents, college presidents, placement 
officers, and members of interested profes- 
sional associations. 

These methods of publicizing the Center 
appear to have been fruitful, for there were 
well over 1,200 separate visits to the Center 


To better understand the guidance needs 
of students — 


How Well Do You Know Yourself? 


Exemplifies the practical efficiency inherent in factorized ee 20-25 
minutes usually sufficient to complete it. Hand-scored in 5-7 minutes. 


i i cts, 
HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOURSELF is a new, and in some respects, 
unusual objective personality instrument. It has been designed primarily to 


n i ially normal terms. 
meet the need to see comparatively normal people in essential 
It presents 17 factorial traits derived from the study of clinically normal persons. 


Standardized for 9th, 10th and 11th as well as the 12th grade, college and adults. 


Sample kit complete with Scoring Keys and Manual $2.82 postpaid 


EXECUTIVE ANALYSIS CORPORATION 
76 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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at the Denver Convention in 1961. Four 
hundred positions were listed by 200 em- 
ployers. 

The relationship of jobs available and 
candidates’ preferences was somewhat re- 
mote. Of the 400 positions listed, 113 were 
not school jobs. Very few candidates indi- 
cated any interest in areas other than the 
academic. If social welfare agencies, state 
and government civil service, industrial or- 
ganizations, church centers, business train- 
ing departments, personal counseling serv- 
ices, management development concerns, 
group work agencies, and many others list 
their needs with the APGA Convention 
Placement Center, it must mean that some 
APGA members have the qualifications for 
which these employers are looking. Per- 
haps APGA members should examine their 
capacities and consider opportunities other 
than those in schools and colleges. Nearly 
three-fourths of the openings listed were 
academic, however, which gaye adequate 
scope for candidates seeking employment 
in this area. 


Over the years the activity of the Place. 
ment Committee has increased and the 
membership has made greater use of the 
services. Any suggestions and/or criticisms 
to improve services would be welcomed by | 
any member of the Committee or by Cal 
McDaniels at the Headquarters in Washing. 
ton. The Placement Committee for 1961- 
1962 is: Chairman: Jane B. Berry, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City; Co-Chairmen, Gon- 
vention Placement Center: Mary Lichliter, 
Lindenwood College and C. Milton Pike, 
Jr., Northern Illinois University; Members: . 
Dorothy L. Arnold, Goucher College; ’ 
Robert Calvert, Jr., University of Califor 
nia; Robert M. Colver, Duke University; 
Alva Cooper, Hunter College; Alvin Grant 
New York University; William E, Hopke, 
Florida University; Elizabeth James, New 
York City; William A. Lewis, Blue Island 
Community High School (Illinois); Roberts 
McCleery, University of Denver; Robeti 
McClew, Hanover College; Julia Read 
College of St. Elizabeth; Helen Spaulding f 


C.W.POST 
COLLEGE 


JUNE 25th to JULY 27th; JULY 30th to AUG. 31st 


OUTSTANDING FACULTY & LIBRARY FACILITIES 


New Men's and Women’s Residence Halls 
Applications from DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL 


C.W. POST COLLEGE, P.O., GREENVALE, L. l, N. 
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LONG ISLAND 
UNIVERSITY 


BROOKVILLE, 
LONG ISLAND 


NOW ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS 
FOR SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate program of high standards offers “= = 
opportunities for professional growth and development. 


Courses Leading tothe MASTERS DEGREE offered in: 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, EDUCATION, ENGLISH, GUIDANCE and COUNSELING: 
HISTORY, LIBRARY SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS 
MUSIC EDUCATION and POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 


Colby Junior College. 


OF 


Y 


| 


Situated on the North Shore of. 
hour from New York City's theatres: j 


Long Island, the campus is just onè 


museums, concerts, and other ; 

cultural and recreational activitie J 

Nearby are famous beaches, sailing 

clubs, summer stock theatres, 

parks, golf courses. j 

126 acre campus facilities include 

swimming pool, tennis courts, ats 

Y. stable, outdoor plays and concert: S 
o 
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for the junior high school 


@ pt) a new differential aptitude battery 


the 
academic 
promise 
tests 


Four tests measuring the mental abilities that are impor- 
tant in planning and decision-making as you work with the 
student passing from the elementary grades into junior 
high school and high school. Total score is a highly 
reliable predictor of overall scholastic success. 


ay VERBAL 


up NUMERICAL 


apiy ABSTRACT 
REASONING 


apt] LANGUAGE 
USAGE 


measures the ability to understand 
word meanings and to reason with words 


measures basic numerical skills and the 
ability to think in quantitative terms 


measures the ability to reason and form 
concepts from non-verbal problem fig- 


ures 
measures mastery of verbal communica- 
tion skills: grammar, usage, and spell- 
ing 


All four tests in one booklet and one answer sheet 
Working time: 90 minutes Range: grades 6-9 


Scoring Service available 


For apt prospectus, write to 


(y) THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
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314 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


WHO’S WHO 


and Where 


We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


CHARLES G. Moreneap, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, represented the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association at the 
inauguration of Thomas Asa Collins as the 
first president of North Carolina Wesleyan 
College, Rocky Mount, on October 25, 1961. 


DorotHy (CARRINGTON, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, has recently assumed 
duties as Assistant Dean of Women at Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal. Dr. 
Carrington will also teach two psychology 
classes. 


WituiaM N. Verret has been appointed 
Coordinator of Counseling Services at West- 
chester Community College, Valhalla, New 
York. Mr. Viertel was formerly an adjunct 
instructor at Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York, and associated with the Lyn- 
brook (New York) School System. 


LYLE SCHMIDT is now Assistant Professor, 
Department of Psychology, College of Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. He comes to this position from the 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
where he was Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion and Counseling Psychologist. 


Peter T. Hounraas has joined the faculty 
of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, as Associate Professor of Education 
with primary responsibilities in counselor 
education and educational psychology. He 
previously held a similar position at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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Joann R. CHENAULT who was Director of 
Counselor Education, University of Ken 


burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as Assist- 
ant Professor of Education (Guidance). ~ 


AntHony J. GUTHRIE is now Assistant 
Professor of Education (Guidance) at th 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn: 
sylvania. He previously taught at Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing. 


P. W. Hutson, Professor of Education, 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburghi 
Pennsylvania, has retired after teaching fot} 
39 years at that institution. Dr. Hutson 
now holds the title of Professor Emeritus. | 


Davip Comen has changed his position 
from Counseling Psychologist, Vocation 
Rehabilitation and Education, with ti 
New York Regional Office of the Veteran 
Administration to that of Counseling Ps 
chologist at the VA Hospital, Brookly 
New York, a 


Lr. Cor. Wooprow V. Norp, who! 
Commander of the 2660th Air Reserve, 
ter, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has retiré 
from the Air Force and is now Director 
Financial Aids, Division of Student 
fairs, Arizona State University, Tempe. 


Mitton Bernstein, formerly Guidan 
Counselor at the Mechanicville 
School, Mechanicville, New York, bas 
cepted the position of Guidance Cou 
for the East Rockaway High School, 
Rockaway, New York. 

EARL Peisner has left his position as Dé 
of Men at Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
to become Coordinator of Counsell 
San Diego State College, San Dieg® 
fornia. 


= 
aS 


Jonn J. Cortins has been appointed H 
man Factors Research Advisor, men 
Chief of Naval Operations (Develop 
Washington, D. C. 
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GIRLS CAN GET THE 


JOBS THEY WANT 
if they cannot go to college 


5 Advising girls who cannot go to college always poses a problem. Many of them, particularly 
those whose advanced education is limited by lack of finances, feel they should be earning money 
as quickly as possible. But, unfortunately, their lack of specialized training and experience usually 
límits them to dull, routine, low paid jobs. 

These girls need the concentrated, specialized and practical business training offered at private 
business schools. 

It is true that almost all business schools offer this specialized training, but only one school in 
your area can assure quick success for their graduates in the business world. That is because only 

, one school in any area can provide the vital PLUS FACTOR that employers prefer. 

Yes, only one school in your area has been selected to teach SPEEDWRITING, the modern 
ABC business shorthand. That school offers complete secretarial, executive secretarial, and 
medical secretarial courses, all based on the famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand system. 


What makes SPEEDWRITING so superior? The answer lies in the alphabet, Because 
SPEEDWRITING uses only the ABC’s everyone knows, its students have a 75% headstart on 
those who must first master the complexities of a symbol system. That is why SPEEDWRITING 
cia the easiest and fastest shorthand to learn, to write, and to read. 
~ No wonder employers prefer SPEEDWRITING graduates. In 
expressed such a preference in an impartial survey reported in the offi 
City Board of Education. 


fact 96% of those contacted 
cial magazine of the New York 


For further information on how the business schools 
in your area can help you help your students, write, 


Guidance Department 
THE Speedwriting com PANY 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. > 


SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN 443 CITIES 
HELP ALMOST 300,000 STUDENTS EACH YEAR 
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APGA 
CONVENTION 
presents 
FRONTIERS OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
for 
BROADENING PROFESSIONAL HORIZONS 


APRIL 16-19, 1962 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Ww 


THE SHERMAN HOUSE 


(formerly Hotel Sherman) 


LATEST ADVANCES IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
OUTSTANDING EXHIBITS + FAMHLY ACTIVITIES e PLACEMENT SERVICE 


See your preliminary program 


in this issue 
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(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, American 
School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Epwarp C, Rozssr, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

President-Elect: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Educational Services Center, 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 
ATTN: AGSN É 
Please send the following booklets. In the bo: 
next to each title desired, I have indicated the 
number of copies I need. 


JAPG-3-62 


The Secret of Getting Ahead. Newly re- 
vised 48-page booklet describes Army 
educational opportunities open to 
high school graduates. 

The Mark of A Man. Straight-from-the- 
shoulder description of the traditional 
Combat Arms—Infantry, Armor, 
and Artillery. 


Your Son’s Future? 12-page booklet for 
parents, describes a young man’s op- 
portunities in the U. S. Army. 

This Is How It Is. Factual preview of 
a young man’s first few months in 
the Army. 


Army Occupations and You. Compre- 
hensive reference handbook explains 
Army job training opportunities. For 
use by guidance counselors and high 
school teachers. 

And one for the Girls ~. . Somebody 
Special. New 48-page booklet for high 
school girls and their parents. At- 
tractively pictures and interestingly 
describes life in the Women’s Army 
Corps. 
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Complete, authoritative, current book- 
lets and motion pictures to help you 
in your counseling of students. 


FREE... 


just cut out... 
fill out...and 
mail the coupon! 


MOTION PICTURES 


The films below are available for showings to 
students or community groups. Each dramatically 
portrays some of the problems that confront today’s 
high school youth. To arrange showings, check the 
box next to title you desire. 


E 


The Hurrying Kind. Student-guid- 
ance counselor-oriented film points 
up need for remaining in high school. 
Color, 22 minutes. 


Drafty, Isn't It? Student-oriented ani- 
mated cartoon. Color, 10 minutes. 


Point of View. Parent-oriented film 
suitable for PTA showings. Black and 
white, 30 minutes, 


C 
L 
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ADDR 
ciry_—_____20NE__ STATE 
HIGH SCHOOL_——______—_ 
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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


HIGH SCHOOL BACKGROUNDS OF SCIENCE DOCTORATES 


Nature of study: An important study on high school back- 
grounds of science doctorates has been completed by Office of 
Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council. Study is reported by its director of research, 
Dr. Lindsay R. Harmon, in March 10, 1961, issue of Science. Study 
consisted mainly of examination of high school backgrounds of 1958 
crop of doctorates from American universities. In 1958 there were 
8,930 doctoral degrees awarded. Of these people, total of 7,787 
were graduates of high schools in United States. From this group 
there were 6,259 usable responses. Number of responses in fields 
of science were 2,853, of which 1,797 were in physical sciences 
and 1,056 in biological sciences. For each graduate holding a 
1958 doctorate, his high school was asked to supply information 
from school records. From these data, researchers were able to 
derive two measures of general academic ability and one measure of 
scientific achievement, as well as specific grades in various 
courses. 

Field—to-field comparisons: Study shows that physical 
sciences and social sciences are outstanding fields at higher 
ability levels, followed closely by arts and humanities, with 
biological sciences and education lagging far behind. Fields of 
biology and education have not been able to attract their pro- 
portionate share of individuals of highest intelligence, as in- 
telligence is judged from high school intelligence test scores. 
Report concludes that since problems in these fields are in- 
herently as challenging as those in physical or social sciences, 
there may be failure somewhere, probably at high school level oF 
even earlier, to present these challenges adequately to bright 
young people who eventually attain doctoral degrees. 

Geographic comparisons: Study analyzed number of doctora 
per 1,000 graduates by regions of United States. Northeastern 
States, as a whole, outproduce rest of country by almost 50 per 
cent when all fields are considered together. More specifically, 
New England has 11.23 doctorates per 1,000 high school graduates 
and Middle Atlantic States 11.11. Next are West North Central 
States with 7.43, East North Central with 7.17, South Atlantic 
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with 7.08, Pacific with 6.74, and West South Central with 5.73. 
East South Central States trail with 2.84. It should be noted 
that in Northeastern States productivity rate of doctorates is 
only 25 per cent above national norm in biological sciences as 
compared with 50 per cent for all fields. Report assumes this to 
be due to reduced contact with life forms in urban areas. Educa- 
tion shows least regional variation in productivity rate. 

Size of graduating class: Field of physical sciences ap- 
pears to be most sensitive to class size, with social sciences a 
close second. Smaller schools are, in general, deficient in 
laboratory equipment and personnel necessary for extensive work in 
physical sciences. Larger schools, in general, are better 
equipped and offer more math and science courses, taught by 
teachers with more specialized training. In case of social 
sciences, it seems much more likely (especially in view of poor 
showing of this group on math-science grade point average) that 
urban concentration itself, with multiplicity of social problems 
that it presents, is strong factor in decision of students in 
large urban schools to enter social sciences. Biological sciences 
group is positively affected by class size, but not so strongly as 
are physical and social sciences. 

Doctorates in agriculture-related sciences were studied 
Separately. Here a true negative relationship was found. Smaller 
classes produced more agricultural scientists per 1,000 graduates 
than did larger schools. These people come predominantly from 
farm backgrounds and rural schools make up bulk of smaller-class- 
size categories. 

In arts and humanities group, a relationship between size of 
high school class and production of doctorates is found, but it is 
not particularly marked. In case of education, relationship is 
almost non-existent. 

When data for all fields are combined, it is found that 
largest-size category turns out doctorate people at rate which is 
three times the national norm. Schools with less than 100 grad- 
uates per class are all below national norm, while those with more 
than 100 are all above national norm. 


-AUTOMATION and COUNSELING 


D” To RapIp and marked technological 
advances, automation is beginning to 
have as great an impact in the fields of edu- 
cational and vocational counseling as in 
business and industry. Many employees 
who are occupationally dislocated by these 
technological changes need to be apprised of 
the economic opportunities in automated 
fields of endeavor. Increasing numbers of 
high school and college students are evinc- 
ing interest in automated fields at the vari- 
ous levels of formal education. However, 
some practicing counselors apparently still 
are relatively unaware of the tremendous 
impact of automation on counseling despite 
the urgent needs of present and potential 
clients for counsel in this field. Perhaps 
each counselor should query himself if he 
continues to program, advise, and voca- 
tionally orient clients as if automation 
were nonexistent; it might pay him to take 
inventory of his professional practices to 
make sure that he is equipped to acquaint 
counselees with the availability of nec- 
essary training opportunities to bridge the 
gap between unemployment and new em- 
ployment. 

By thinking seriously in this vein, coun- 
selors will gain greater appreciation of the 
fact that automation is a growing field 
which is extending into practically every 
occupational level, and consequently creat- 
ing many new jobs and many related pro- 
grams of instruction in various educational 
institutions. Undoubtedly every conscien- 
tious counselor is interested in learning of 
these developments, particularly in his own 
region, if not nationally; therefore, he will 
find that some knowledge of the beginning 
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and of the history of automation will help 
give him an insight into its modern-day { 
ramifications. 


Definition and History 


Automation, briefly defined, may be con- | 
strued as any device employed to replace $ 
portion of man’s physical or motor and 
mental functions or both. An illustration 
of motor replacement would be the auto 
matic ditch-digger replacing man’s pick 
and shovel functions, and electronic quality 
control of cigarettes manufactured to speck 
fications is an example of supplanting the 
inspection function of workers formerly a | 
signed to that task. One writer termed 
the replacement of motor functions as the | 
first industrial revolution and labeled the 
advent of “thinking devices” and “synthetic 
intelligences” as the second industrial rev 
olution [74]. However, a more precise 1 
terpretation of automation is offered by 
Boelter [2] who states, “Automation ulti: 
mately means a sequence beginning with m 
put and proceeding to output of a produc: 
or process of desired properties to be E 
complished without human direction ot 
than to design the equipment and proc 


mEn e 
initiate and stop the sequence, and to By 
pair and maintain the equipment th 


ini i ition, the 
carefully examining this defini ‘ra 
ferring, packing, wrapping, grn 
ing, planing, weighing, measuring, of 
erating, and countless other machine 
erations normally performed by eer 
Historically, automation probably i a 
when primitive man first employed 4 
to assist in moving a heavy object Ls af 
lized the concept of the wheel to transpor 
heavy loads. Perhaps the most PoP 
early example of modern-type automa 
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is Evans’ flour mill built near Philadelphia 
in 1784 [Z5]. Through the use of water 
power and devices like belt, bucket, and 
screw conveyor, grain was automatically 
processed into finished flour in Evans’ mill 
without human involvement. Jacquard, 
early in the following century, is given 
credit as the pioneer of the “punched card 
principle” in the weaving of fabrics, thus 
bringing us a step nearer to the present-day 
concept of automation. 

The term itself, however, is of more re- 
cent origin, being a product of the 20th 
century, and attributed to two individuals, 
Del Harder and John Diebold [6]. In 1947, 
Del Harder of the Ford Motor Company 
coined the word “automation” as an abbre- 
Viation of the more unwieldy term “auto- 
matization;” then John Diebold publicized 
the new term extensively in his 1952 book 

_ entitled Automation. 


Impact and Need for Automation 


In view of its rapid growth, automation 
undoubtedly will eventually affect every oc- 
Cupational level in this country, whether in 
Private enterprise or government, and the 
military. This prospective growth was em- 
Phasized by Ramo when he predicted that 

automation will be the top industry of the 
future” [14]. To better visualize the vast 
Potential of automation, a few examples of 
Present-day usage are presented below, 

_ Stouped so as to correspond to each of the 
main classifications in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles [4]. 

At the professional level we find auto- 
Matic accounting machines, machines that 
ae foreign languages into English, 
fo tomatic teaching machines, and machines 
ha telemetering of intercontinental bal- 

Stic missiles, Automatic payroll computa- 
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tion, check-writing, inventorying, and 
scheduling are found at the clerical level. 
Processing of pre-cooked foods, food-dis- 
pensing machines, and automatic fire and 
lawn sprinkling systems are noted at the 
service level. Skilled level examples in- 
clude numerical control (the use of 
punched cards or tapes to control complex 
machine-tool operations) of grinding, mill- 
ing, planing, boring, shearing, and painting 
operations. Packaging, weighing, inspect- 
ing, and sorting exemplify the semi-skilled 
level. And, finally, mixing of cement, lift- 
ing, handling, loading, and transporting il- 
lustrate the unskilled level. 

Quantitatively, the outlook for continued 
expansion of automation is given support 
by evidence furnished by Hugh-Jones [8], 
who envisions a 25 to 30 per cent reduction 
in direct labor costs at the Ford Motor 
Company as a direct result of automation. 
Chrysler likewise expects to reduce its di- 
rect labor costs by one-half at a new Plym- 
outh plant, and many other manufacturing 
companies look for equivalent dramatic re- 
sults. In fact, economists generally agree 
that more than a quarter of the labor force 
in the United States will be affected by au- 
tomation within a relatively few years, par- 
ticularly in plant processing and data 
handling operations. 

Further quantitative evidence about the 
effects of automation on the upgrading of 
the present labor force is furnished by 
Parker and Mayer [71] in their comprehen- 
sive article, with figures extrapolated to 
1970. This article, in essence, specifies the 
expected changes in the occupational dis- 
tribution of jobs by making comparisons 
between two basic labor groups, white- 
collar and blue-collar. Their per cents 
refer to per cents of the total labor force. 

Parker and Mayer predict that by 1970 
there will be more white-collar workers 
than blue-collar workers, white-collar work- 
ers will function at the professional, man- 
agerial, technical, office, proprietorship, or 
sales levels, and more than half of all em- 
ployed men will be liberated from manual 
labor. Since 1940, women have entered the 
labor force at a faster rate than men and 
have gone predominantly into white-collar 
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jobs. As a consequence of these two trends, 
white-collar workers will have increased 
from 15 per cent in 1900 to 40 per cent by 
1970. Skilled and semi-skilled workers will 
have expanded from 20 per cent to 40 per 
cent over the same time period; however, 
service occupations, farm, and non-farm la- 
borers will not show any significant in- 
crease in numbers, while their correspond- 
ing proportions of the total labor force will 
decrease. In short, significant changes in 
the number and proportion of white-collar 
workers in the upper half of the distribu- 
tion of occupations may be expected with- 
in the coming decade. # 

An article by former Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell [9], in predicting the impact of 
automation on the economy, iš in general 
agreement with the forecasts made by 
Parker and Mayer, but there are a few ex- 
ceptions. According to Mitchell's predic- 
tions, a faster than average rate of growth 
is expected for service workers. The min- 
ing industry rate of growth will stabilize 
itself, while transportation and public util- 
ities will expand more slowly than the other 
occupational fields. Proportionately more 
part-time employees, particularly women 
over 35 and young people between the ages 
of 14-24, will enter the job market. 
Mitchell’s article covers the decade between 
1955-1965 and emphasizes different facets 
of the labor force, which likely accounts for 
some of the discrepancies between the two 

` forecasts. 

: Several concrete examples of the quan- 
titative effects of automation in specific oc- 
cupations are mentioned below to show 
how this has resulted in technical unem- 
ployment and occupational dislocation. 
Employment figures released by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians [3] show a 
steady decline by about one-third in the 
number of member musicians, although the 
total labor force has increased by more 
than one-third during the past 30 years. 
Chief reason offered for the decline is more 
canned music, such as records, tapes and 
discs. 

Accounting machines like Electronic Re- 
corded Machine Accounting (ERMA), 
manned by nine operators, replaced 50 
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bookkeepers in handling 50,000 accounts 
for the Bank of America. Accordingly, 
only one-fifth of the previous number of 
bookkeepers were necessary to service 500 
bank branches [73]. 

Inventory and stock control of 8,000 dif- 
ferent goods in a large Chicago mail-order 
firm formerly required 60 clerks to handle 
the daily orders and were usually days be- 
hind in their current inventory. Now, à 
computer and 10 clerks perform all the nec- 
essary functions and the inventory and 
stock control are up to date at all times 8]. 

The Ford Motor Company installed an 
automatic transfer apparatuscoupled with 
automatic drilling and milling machines, to 
produce 550 V-8 cylinder blocks in eight 
hours, against the 200 formerty produced 
by nine men in the same time, an improve: 
ment of 500 per cent [8]. E 

However, to counterbalance these grim 
economic predictions, a number of more 
hopeful eventualities are presaged to occut. 
Automation, through ultra-mass production 
and processing, is expected to create more 
jobs by creating expanded markets here 
and abroad. In particular, the need for 
employees in merchandising, advertising, 
public relations, technical representation, 
and sales will expand rapidly since the 
products of more efficient production will 
have to be sold. Today's luxuries will be: 
come tomorrow's necessities. New fac 
tories will create additional job opportun 
ties for skilled operators, technicians, man 
agers, economists, researchers, and other 
technically proficient personnel. Raw ma 
terials will be consumed at increasing Tate 
which in turn will stimulate industries Pi 
ducing raw materials. Since the new pro 
ucts must be distributed to consume 
transportation and other distribution 
dustries will of necessity expand, resulting 
in further job opportunities. 

When an helps bring about the 
expected shorter work week, Americans ye 
have more leisure time to devote tO ma 
tainment, sports, travel, recreation, e 
tion, literary, and other pursuits. As? | 
sult, businesses such as boat-building: ri 
airplane and helicopter manufacture ‘ia 
education, professional sports, entert 
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ment, and travel, which are experiencing 
considerable growth at the present, can be 
expected to expand at an eyen faster rate, 
giving a wide variety of job openings. 


Counseling Implications 


The advent and expansion of the field of 
automation has resulted in two important 
implications for counselors. The first im- 
plication is counseling clients regarding 
long-range educational and vocational plans 
to prepare themselves to make a living in 
the changed economic milieu resulting 
from automation. The second implication 
consists of advising on present and future 
job opportunities in the field of automa- 
tion. If jobs like operations researcher, 
linear programmer, pendant operator, and 
systems engineer are mentioned by a client, 
the counselor will rapidly discover that 
standard reference sources such as the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles [4], Esti- 
mates of Worker Trait Requirements for 
Four Thousand Jobs [5], or the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales [12] do not con- 
tain descriptions for many of these new 
jobs. Nor do adequate current studies ex- 
ist for needed quantitative job informa- 
tion, Advisement or programming queries 
bearing on training requirements for new 
Positions will likewise suffer from lack of re- 
cent informative material. The same prob- 
lem arises in relation to workers who have 
been terminated because of technological 
changes and who have an immediate need 
for mustering their talents to re-enter the 
job market. 

There are a multitude of actions avail- 
able to the counselor to better inform him- 
self in regard to the field of automation. 
One purpose of this article is to suggest po- 
tential sources of information on automa- 
tion. Many source books and technical ar- 
ticles, as well as magazines and journals 
which cover this subject, are available in 
Most libraries. Pertinent books and articles 
Include Hugh-Jones, The Push Button 
| be [8]; Pollack, Automation [13]; and 

alker, Life in the Automatic Factory U81. 
Examples of informative magazines and 
Journals are Business Week, Computers and 
Automation, Datamation, Air Force and 
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Space Digest, Journal of Astronautics, and 
Datalink. Of course, library catalogues, in- 
dexes and librarians can offer leads to other 
such source materials. 

A follow-up of classified advertisements 
concerning new industry positions in news- 
papers and in professional journals such as 
American Psychologist and Industrial Re- 
search, by writing or telephoning to obtain 
further particulars, frequently results in ad- 
ditional usable information. Manufac- 
turers of automatic equipment, as well as 
labor unions that represent their em- 
ployees, will send literature on job descrip- 
tions and position requirements upon re- 
quest. Examples of important sources are 
organizations like International Business 
Machines, Remington-Rand, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing, General Elec- 
tric, and American Federation of Labor. 

Professional meetings and “open houses” 
on the subject of automation, sponsored by 
industrial and professional firms and asso- 
ciations, colleges, universities, and military 
organizations, offer demonstrations, lec- 
tures, discussions, and descriptive literature 
on the subject.. Public announcements are 
made of industry-sponsored demonstrations 
and Armed Services Days; however, other 
types of meetings receive more limited pub- 
licity. These include management and 
marketing conferences, American Psycho- 
logical Association meetings, research de- 
velopment and personnel management con- 
ferences, and human factor conclaves. 

Another practical way open to coun- 
selors who wish to learn more about auto- 
mation is to observe automation in action, 
take courses on the subject, and gain actual 
experience in the field. Many concerns us- 
ing automated equipment welcome visitors 
and some even conduct guided tours. 
This permits counselors to observe first- 
hand the nature of the equipment used, 
conditions of work, and demands on em- 
ployees, as well as offering an opportunity 
to discuss their jobs with the employees at 
work. A counselor will probably obtain 
maximum benefits from these visits if he 
plans them so that he can observe machine 
and data processing such as cam grinding, 
assembly of appliances, food processing, 
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and payroll and insurance premium 
handling, so as to view various jobs at dif- 
ferent occupational levels. Counselors who 
wish to obtain specific training in the field 
will find that adult education classes in au- 
tomation, given at high schools and col- 
leges, are being offered with increasing fre- 
quency. If none is presently given in his 
area, a counselor may be able to persuade 
his local high school or college to start such 
courses at the adult level. Possibly there 
is no better way to gain understanding and 
insight into automated positions and their 
requirements than by actual job perform- 
ance. Teacher-counselors in particular 
have an opportunity to gain such experi- 
ence during the summer months. Many 
companies have specific programs to co- 
operate with teaching institutions in this 
manner. Information and specific referrals 
can be obtained from public, private, and 
college placement services, as well as by con- 
tacting the companies directly. 

Another possible method of gaining ad- 
ditional information about automation is 
by detailed job studies. Many possible 
avenues are open to the counselor who 
wishes to pursue this line of endeavor. As 
a start, he can consult audio-visual cata- 
logues for pertinent films like McGraw- 
Hill’s three-part series on Automation [10]. 
Other possible sources of such films are 
audio-visual equipment manufacturers and 
corporations like General Electric, Hughes 
Aircraft, and International Business 
Machines. 

An excellent method of obtaining further 
information in this field is to make job 
analyses of several automated jobs at differ- 
ent occupational levels. As an aid to the 
beginner in job analysis, guides can be 
found in publications like Thorndike, Per- 
sonnel Selection: Test and Measurement 
Techniques [16], or Estimates of Worker 
Trait Requirements for Four Thousand 
Jobs, by the U. S. Employment Service [5]. 
To pursue this method further, counselors 
can consult books on occupational informa- 
tion, such as those by Baer and Roeber [1] 

and Hoppock [7], which offer descriptions 
and discussions on job families. The use of 
job families as guides in considering closely 
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related positions to ones in which clients 
have training is the most feasible course in | 
many instances as a basis for offering advise. | 
ment. This is particularly true when advis- | 
ing job changers, terminees, and recently 
discharged armed services personnel who 
have received technical trainings. A fur 
ther method of obtaining job information 
is by follow-up of school graduates and 
counselees now working in automated jobs 
to obtain detailed information about their | 
new jobs. 


Counselor Satisfactions 


Although the suggestions listed above will 
add to the counselor’s burden, he has many 
compensations. Automation can contrib 
ute to the solution of several perennial | 
counseling problems and tend toward al- 
leviation of other broad manpower issues. 
Even though the anticipated influx of au: 
tomation is geared to the semi-skilled and 
skilled occupational levels, it should supply 
many job outlets for lesser trained persons 
in handling, clerical, sales, service, and dis 
tribution of X 

Perhaps 50 per cent of high school stu 
dents have poorly formulated educational 
and vocational plans, if any. Certain of 
new areas of industrial application may | 
strike responsive chords in those individuals 
and aid in stimulating more definitive 
thinking about their futures. Many of the 
new jobs should possess more appeal 4 
them. Consequently, changes in job status 
hierarchies are expected. t 

Many studies have suggested that at leas 
half of the high school students aspire t% 
ward professional goals but that only abou 
a tenth of them reach this aspiration” 
However, automation and other concom 
tant economic factors are creating great? 
Pressures for larger numbers of highly 
trained personnel. Civilian and mili 
institutions have been obliged to expan 
their training facilities to cope W! ilitarý 
urgency. Both industry and the mili ing 
have programs of training and re-trai" p 
talented individuals in their organizat ds 
Naturally, present competency stan will 
will still be required, but the situation 
permit many more aspirants to enter P 
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fessional fields. Further impetus to stu- 
dents at the technical, graduate, and profes- 
sional training leyels is obtained from ex- 
panding programs of scholarships, loans, 
and stipends. The National Education 
Defense Act is illustrative of national think- 
ing in this regard. 

Persons with physical handicaps will be 
able to function in many automated posi- 
tions which are sedentary in nature. But- 
ton pushers, console and pendant operators, 
tape readers, quality controllers, inspectors, 
card punchers, data typists, programmers, 
systems analysts, designers, researchers, and 
other jobs of the same nature do not have 
high physical demands and so can probably 
be handled satisfactorily by properly 
trained personnel with physical limitations. 

On a national level, automation should 
lead to a fuller, richer life and bring more 
happiness in the way of economic benefits 
and leisure pursuits than ever before. Im- 
Proved utilization of manpower should be 
effected. Opportunities for persons desir- 
Ing to establish their own businesses also 
should flourish. Many enterprising self- 
employment areas are open to them, particu- 
larly in fields of travel, hobby, literary, tu- 
toring, sales, painting, programming, data 
Processing, clothing, design, food, and “lux- 
ury” items, 

_ Finally, there is the counselor’s own feel- 
ing of satisfaction that he has counseled 
Most capably. 

Thus, there is a great deal that a counse- 
lor can.do where automation is concerned. 
If he really desires to equip himself to per- 
form educational and vocational counseling 
adequately, he really has no choice but to 
learn more about the field of automation. 
Traveznikoy [17] lends weight to this 
Point of view when he states: “Man is 
headed for an automated future, no matter 
What tomorrow’s world political organiza- 
yen is like.” The author, however, prefers 
© paraphrase Pollack’s [13] expression of 

future of automation in the economic 


oe which is, essentially, “Automate or 
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Concepts of the Role 


of Secondary School Counselors 


LYLE D. SCHMIDT 


HE PosITION of school counselors has 

grown impressively in significance in 
the public schools since 1946. After a 
period of establishment, concern began to 
be shown by school counselors and counse- 
lor trainers in identifying and clarifying 
both the specific elements in the position 
and its general character. 

Early investigations took the form of 
limited inquiry and follow-up studies. As 
one investigator commented, “A large pro- 
portion of the studies made for the purpose 
of evaluating the total program of guidance 
services have made use of the check list or 
‘Do-you-do-this’ method...” [14]. 

These were succeeded by more complete 
investigations of the nature of Winslow's 
evaluation of a high school guidance pro- 
gram [14] and Tennyson’s research reported 
in “Time: The Counselor's Dilemma” [10]. 
The basic data in these studies were derived 
from questionnaire surveys and interview 
procedures. 

With a more elaborate design, Warman 
[12] recently found variations in the per- 
ceptions of various subject groups of the 
role of a university counseling center. 
Among other things, he discovered that 
counselors regarded personal adjustment 
services of significantly more importance in 
counseling than did any other group in the 
study. 

From these and other investigations 
[1, 4-6, 8, 13], several points stand out: 

(a) in general, research into counselor 
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function has not carried much beyond inter- 
views and questionnaires; (b) some counse- 
lors seem to be doing a variety of things 
they feel they should not do; (c) it is not 
always clear what counselors feel their role 
is and there may be a breach between what 
they do and what they feel they should do; 
(d) it is suggested that some variations may 
exist between what counselors and adminis- 
trators see the role of the counselor to be, 
The present research was undertaken to 
provide additional clarification of these 
points. It attempted to identify concepts 
of the actual and the ideal roles of second: 
ary school counselors as they are perceived 
by secondary school counselors and by their 
secondary school principals and to deter- 
mine what similarity exists between these 
various role concepts. 


Method 


A four-phase approach to the study was 
pursued. First, a sample of 50 statements 
of possible counselor responsibilities was 
made after the balanced block method pte 
posed by Stephenson [7]. This involved the 
selection of items according to a theoreti 
structure of possible counselor on 
(2, 3, 9, 11]. It contained five categories ° 
responsibilities with an appropriate aP 
inappropriate subcategory for each prn 
The five categories were assistance tO stu 
dents, assistance to teachers, assistance A 
administration, assistance to parents Re 
community, and research assistance to is 
school. To fill out this design with state 
ments concerning counselor role, 0 ain 
representing an appropriate and Ont is 
inappropriate level of suitability k 
selected from a universe of items, for @ fi 
of the five areas of assistance. Replica 
this selection process five times resulte 

goumd 
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a Q-sort of 50 statements of counselor re- 
sponsibilities—25 more or less appropriate 
and 25 more or less inappropriate. 

The following is an example of the state- 
ments in one replication: 


Assistance to Students 
appropriate—counsel students with per- 
sonal or social problems 
inappropriate—secure glasses, shoes, etc., 
for needy students 
Assistance to Teachers 
appropriate—interview students referred 
by teachers 
inappropriate—make suggestions to teach- 
ers on teaching methods 
Assistance to Administration 
appropriate—interview students referred 
_ by the principal 
inappropriate—record absences or tardi- 
ness 
Assistance to Parents and Community 
appropriate—interpret the guidance pro- 
_ Stam through speeches 
inappropriate—counsel non-school adults 
Research Assistance to the School 
appropriate—conduct follow-up studies of 
fi graduates 
inappropriate—conduct research on teach- 
ing methods 


The universe from which the statements 
of responsibility were selected was a lengthy 
questionnaire on guidance activities de- 
veloped by Tennyson [9]. The sources of 
his statements included textbooks, job anal- 
yses, professional committee and organiza- 
tion reports on duties and responsibilities 
of counselors, statements of counselor duties 
prepared by state departments of education 
or specific school systems, and the writer's 
Own experience as a counselor. 

According to Tennyson: 


heed sources produced a rather representative 

Ou ‘austive sample of the specific activities which 

on selors perform. Because of a recognized possi- 

$ y of variation in functions performed by the 

unselors under study, certain activities normally 

nea by deans and vice-principals were added 
ist (9). 


pate actual selection of items from this 
Iverse was made by three Ph.D.’s with 
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training and experience in guidance and 
counseling, and the appropriateness or in- 
appropriateness of each item was separately 
evaluated by members of a graduate guid- 
ance seminar and many individuals to 
whom the resulting Q-sort was experimen- 
tally presented. Some items were substi- 
tuted and others were reworded on the basis 
of their evaluations, until the final state- 
ments to be used were as clear and unequiv- 
ocal as possible. The manner in which 
the Q-sort was employed was to have a 
person arrange the statements in nine 
columns ranging from most like to least 
like what they felt they, or a secondary 
school counselor, did or should do, as the 
case may have been, The number of cards 
placed in each column were 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 9, 
6, 3, 2 to simulate a normal curve. 

In the second phase of the study, an 
official list of guidance workers in the state 
of Missouri was examined and all counse- 
lors in Missouri public secondary schools 
holding the Missouri Professional or 
Teacher-Counselor guidance certificates 
were identified. Both certificates signify 
counselor training and experience well 
beyond the beginner's level. By using defi- 
nite criteria, all those from this group were 
selected who were essentially full-time 
counselors, who had been counselors at 
least two years, who had worked with the 
present school principal at least two years, 
and who did not have primary administra- 
tive duties. An urban-nonurban. balance 
was achieved by reducing according to 
geographic distribution the number of 
counselors from schools in the heavily popu- 
lated urban areas until they equaled the 
number of counselors from schools in non- 
urban areas. The result was a population 
of counselors from each of 48 secondary 
schools in Missouri and the principal from 
each of these schools. Twenty-four counse- 
lor-principal pairs were from urban schools 
and 24 pairs were from non-urban schools, 

Next a personal visit was made to every 
counselor and principal in this group. In 
this interview the subject was asked to make 
two separate arrangements of the Q-sort 
statements. Each counselor was asked to 
sort them according to (a) what he was 
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currently doing and (b) what he believed 
he should ideally do in his work as counse- 
lor. Each principal was asked to sort the 
statements according to (a) what the coun- 
selor from his school was currently doing 
and (b) what he believed the counselor 
from his school should ideally do in his 
work as counselor. The card sortings were 
made and recorded separately, and upon 
finishing both, each subject completed a 
brief information form. 

The final step was to tabulate and analyze 
the data obtained from all these card sort- 
ings. Each statement was weighted from 
one to nine according to its placement in 
each distribution, permitting correlations to 
be computed to describe the relationships 
existing between any two sortings: the 
actual and ideal sortings of the counselor; 
the actual and ideal sortings of the princi- 
pal; the actual sortings of the counselor and 
of the principal; and the ideal sortings of 
the counselor and of the principal. From 
these, average correlations were estimated 
using Fisher z and tested for significance as 
in the case of each individual r. In addi- 
tion, those responsibilities could be identi- 
fied from the sortings which were considered 
most like and least like the different counse- 
lor roles by means of cumulative weights. 


Results 


Four separate correlations were computed 
on the sortings of the counselor and princi- 
pal in each of the 48 schools, Of those 192 
correlations all but four were significant at 
the one per cent level of confidence. Of 
further importance are the following. 

l. The secondary school counselors ex- 
pressed their perceptions of their actual and 
ideal roles so that an average correlation of 
0.74 obtained between them. The range 
was from 0.23 to 0.92 although most of the 
correlations were clustered around the 
average value which was significant at the 
0.01 level of confidence. The coefficient of 
determination is 0.55. 

2. The correlation between what the sec- 
ondary school principals understood the 
counselors in their schools to be actually 
doing and the function they felt the coun- 
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0.89 with most of them grouping around the 
average. The correlation is significant at 
the 0.01 level. 
nation is 0.56. 

3. The average correlation between what 
the counselors viewed themselves to be do- 
ing and what the principals in the same 
schools saw that actual function to be was 
0.61, significant at the one per cent level of 
confidence, The coefficient of determina- 
tion is 0.37. The r’s ranged from 0.26 to 
0.82, most of them falling about the aver- 

€. 
S The average r of 0.60 describes the re 
lationship between what the counselors and 
the principals felt was the function a se 
ondary school counselor should ideally per- 
form. The range was from 0.31 to 0.81, 
the distribution clustering around the aver- 
age value. The correlation is significant at 
the 0.01 level. The coefficient of determina: 
tion in this case is 0.36. 

5. Based on the statements in the two 
categories at both extremes of the cumula: 
tive Q-sorts, secondary school counselors 1M 
general perceived their actual fun ee 
pecially to encompass vocational and € 
cational counseling, counseling ie 
with personal or social problems, interpre 
ing test results to individual students, an 
working with teachers both by interviewing 
students the teachers refer and by keeping 
in close touch with teachers on studen 
problems. They describe themselves 28, 
ing least involved in attendance pas, 
supervising audio-visual programs, T 
Sia tlra om testing and teaching methods 

i 


The coefficient of determi- 


and in any liaison work between school a” 
lice. doi 
The ideal function of secondary $ H 

counsel i 

stt 


counselors was perceived by cou 
pecially to include the counseling ° 
dents with personal or social problems, i 
cational and educational counseling, 14 al 
ing test interpretations to individua intl 
dents, identifying exceptional student a 
interviewing teacher-referred StU nh. 


They felt they should be least occupied Ye, 


selor should ideally perform was 0.75. In- 

dividual correlations ranged from 0.48 to 
£ 
' 
Í 
Í 


yor 


keeping attendance, supervising ii 
visual programs, substituting for 
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cipal, research on teachers’ classroom tests, 
and preparing transcripts for colleges. 
Comparatively speaking, the major differ- 
_ ences between these role pictures is that the 
, counselors tended to give greater impor- 
tance to the identification of exceptional 
students in the ideal situation, in slight 
favor of work currently done on teachers’ 
student-problems. On the least-like side of 
the picture, the counselors indicated that 
substituting for the principal in his absence 
and transcript preparation should be even 
less important than they were. 
6. Based on the statements in the two 
categories at both extremes of the cumula- 
, tive Q-sorts, secondary school principals 
generally perceived the actual counselor 
function to especially involve the counseling 
of students on vocational and educational 
Planning, counseling students with personal 
or social problems, interpreting test results 
to individual students, maintaining occu- 
_ ational and educational information, and 
identifying exceptional students. They saw 
attendance work, audio-visual supervision, 
Police liaison, counseling non-school adults, 
and substituting for the principal to be re- 
Sponsibilities least like the counselor’s ac- 
tual role. 
The ideal role was perceived by princi- 
Pals mainly to include personal or social 
counseling, vocational: and educational 
counseling, interpreting test results to stu- 
dents, maintaining occupational and edu- 
cational information, and identifying ex- 
ceptional students. Responsibilities viewed 
as least like the ideal role were attendance 
k keeping, audio-visual supervision, substitut- 
ìng for the principal, performing welfare 
services, and doing police liaison work. 
The comparison between these most- and 
least-like aspects of the principals’ view of 
Counselors’ actual and ideal roles shows 
, much similarity in them. About the only 
nge in these extreme positions was that 
Welfare work should ideally be less impor- 


fant than the counseling of non-school 
adults, 


Discussion and Conclusions 


i pelt is of interest to note that all but four 
the 192 separate correlations and all of 
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the average correlations were significant at 
the one per cent level of confidence. As an 
aid in the practical interpretation of these 
correlations, the coefficients of determina- 
tion have also been stated, which, of course, 
indicate the per cent of variation in one 
role that is accounted for by the variation 
in the other. 

In view of the correlations between the 
actual and ideal sortings, both the sec- 
ondary school counselors and their princi- 
pals tended on the average to perceive a 
significant and substantial positive relation- 
ship between what the counselor was doing 
and what they felt he should do ideally. It 
might be said that such a relationship would 
suggest that both the counselors and the 
principals seemed to be reasonably satisfied 
with the job as it was being done and that 
the principals were as satisfied as the coun- 
selors. There was variation from this level 
of relationship in some schools, of course, 
and in one school in the study the correla- 
tion between the counselor's sorts was 0.28 
and between the principal’s sorts, 0.70, In- 
cidentally, in visiting with the counselor 
from that school a month later it was re- 
vealed that he did not intend to work there 
the following year, and not because he had 
been offered a better position. 

Items three and four under Results, sug- 
gest a point of additional interest. There 
it can be seen that the correlation between 
the counselors’ and principals’ perceptions 
of the actual role was 0.61 and between 
their perceptions of the ideal role, 0.60. 
These correlations, like those that have just 
been considered between the actual and 
ideal perceptions of each group, were sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level of confi- 
dence. However, the correlations of the 
magnitude 0.74 or 0.75 differ enough from 
those of the magnitude 0.60 or 0.61, when N 
is the size it is here, that the difference 
would be due to chance less than one per 
cent of the time. The coefficients of deter- 
mination also seem to emphasize this con- 
dition. The correlations between the ac- 
tual role perceptions and between the ideal 
role perceptions, though significantly differ- 
ent from zero, do leave over 60 per cent of 
the variation in one role unaccounted for 


by the variation in the role with which it 
was correlated. A little speculation about 
this could lead one to the position that al- 
though both principals and counselors de- 
scribed their perceptions of what the coun- 
selor did and should do, so that both 
seemed reasonably satisfied that he was do- 
ing what he should do, the correlations be- 
tween what they said he did, as well as be- 
tween what they said he should do, suggest 
the possibility that they may be satisfied 
about different things. 

An examination, though, of the responsi- 
bilities with the greatest and least cumula- 
tive weights, most of which are found in 
items five and six under Results, reveals 
general agreement among counselors and 
principals on the responsibilities considered 
to be most like and least like the counselors’ 
roles, Much of the disagreement, then, ap- 
pears to be on the responsibilities both 
groups considered to be of less extreme pos- 
itive or negative importance, signified by 
their placing them nearer the middle of 
their Q-sort distributions. This implies 
that in some schools, differences in agree- 
ment as to the counselor’s function may 
grow out of the staff not understanding or 
seeing eye-to-eye on the many small or even 
incidental activities in the counselor’s daily 
work. For example, it might be obvious to 
anyone that counselors should counsel stu- 
dents; it might not be so clear as to whether 
or not he should be the one to tabulate data 
of research studies for the school. 

In view of this, a valuable next step 
would seem to be the elimination of the 
responsibilities. with generally common 
agreement from the Q-sort and re-adminis- 
tering it to a similar group to see what sort 
of relationships would then appear. In ad- 
dition, although this report- does not in- 
clude an evaluation of the Q-sort findings 
against external criteria of satisfaction with 
counselor function or counseling programs, 
an extension of this research is underway 
to see if any such relationships do exist, 
especially when the schools with the highest 
correlations are separated from those with 
the lowest correlations. 

In summary, the following conclusions 
seem warranted. 


gm 


1, Both the secondary school counselors 
and their principals tended on the average 
to perceive a significant and substantial pos | 
itive relationship between the actual and 
ideal roles of the counselor. | 

2. The counselors did not perceive a 
greater similarity between their actual andi 
ideal roles than did the principals. | 

3. The relationship between the coun 
selors’ and the principals’ perceptions of 
the counselor's actual role is on the average 
positive and significant but the conau 
does leave over 60 per cent of the variation 
in one role unaccounted for by the varia: 
tion in the other. 

4, The relationship between the coun 
selors’ and the principals’ perceptions of the. 
counselor's ideal role is on the average post 
tive and significant but the correlation 
again leaves over 60 per cent of unex 
plained variation. ae 

5. An examination of the responsibilities 
receiving the greatest and the least cumula: 
tive weights reveals a generally high agree 
ment among the counselors and the prindi 
pals on the responsibilities considered 10) 
be most like and least like the counselors 
roles. Much of the disagreement, he 
seems to be on responsibilities placed ee, 
from the extremes of their Q-sort distrib 
tions. thi 

It is recognized that the findings of a 
study are dependent on the specific ite th 
in the Q-sort. On the other hand, be 
each subject sorting the same items, af 

ese 


data do reflect existing differences or si 
Jarities in role perceptions within | a 
limits, Furthermore, although a a 

promising state of affairs is suggested h 
the study it should be remembered tha a 
subjects, as a group, were selected ie 
they met some rather select criteria OF 7” h 
ing and experience. Only further rese ne 
can determine whether neophyte, a "id 
trained, or part-time counselors Wo” 
yield similar results. 
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An Analysis of Peer Ratings 


NIELS C. WODDER and WILLIAM E. HALL 


Goaane has found a prominent place 

in the research of social scientists since 
it was first described by Moreno [7]. Socio- 
metric devices have been used to study hu- 
man relationships in classrooms, fraternities 
and sororities, correctional institutions, com- 
munities, and many other situations where 
people interact. One of the major contri- 
butions of this study may be the determina- 
tion of the stability of these ratings. This 
stability if it exists will in turn shed some 
light on the persistent problem in the psy- 
chology of personality; what is the relative 
importance of the situation in predicting 
human behavior as compared to the stabil- 
ity of personality structure of an individual? 
It must be recognized that peer ratings may 
be considered a reputation measure or it 
may be a judgment in the same way we 
generally agree that a blue-eyed person has 
blue eyes, but regardless of which alterna- 
tive we accept, stability of the personality is 
reflected in these ratings. Many feel that 
the situation will dictate the kind of person- 
ality exhibited by the individual and thus 

, affect the ratings. 
_ Lewin [6, p. 11] indicated his feelings 
about the importance of the situation in 
predicting human behavior when he wrote, 
“Tf all the laws of psychology were known, 
one could make a prediction about the be- 
havior of a man only if in addition to the 
laws, the special nature of the particular 
situation were known.” More recently 
Stogdill [10] conducted a detailed survey of 
leadership studies and as a result he con- 
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cluded that: “The total weight of evidence 
presented in this group of studies suggests 
that if there are general traits which char 
acterize leaders, the patterns of such traits 
are likely to vary with the leadership re- 
quirements of different situations.” 

Others have minimized the importance 
of the situation and have contended that 
the continuity or stability in personality 
from situation to situation is the rule rather 
then the exception. 

Allport [Z, p. 353] in writing about prt 
diction and the unity of personality stats 
“that our predictions sometimes go aW!y 7 
true, but the fact that they are so often ye 
cessful is one of the principal lines of a 
dence for the existence of relatively stable 
dispositions in personality.” 4 

bticiphiy [8, te 714] also feels that pa 
sonality exhibits continuity when he s$ ye 
“Despite all the vicissitudes of life me 
continuity. Corresponding to the Pe 
ence of the fingerprints . . - 1$ the E 
vidual cast of personality, something a 
enters into and persists through every “a 
ational adjustment.” woe “We 

And finally Lecky [5, p. 150] writes, 


organization of ideas which 
consistent with one another. A 
presses the effort to maintain the 1 
and unity of the organization. 


The Present Study 


Behavior &* 
ntegrit) 


s to why rater 
the effet 
ability 
of the personality. However, in this? 
the greater emphasis was given to 
of the structural stability of the P qy was © 
The primary purpose of this ieee tend 
determine if peers who live togë 
your 
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to rate each other the same week after week 
and year after year. If this is true, the 
feasibility of the selection of people for 
many purposes would be supported. It was 
thought that the observation of the ratee in 
many different kinds of situations that arise 
in the social life of a college student in a 
sorority or fraternity house is an especially 
favorable climate to seek evidence of per- 


‘sonality stability. 


A second purpose was to attempt identi- 
fication of a small number of raters who 
could rate the whole group as accurately as 
the total membership could rate themselves. 
The study which was designed to search 
for the achievement of the above two pur- 
poses was made possible by a program of 
experimentation and research at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and was part of an on- 
going investigation which has been study- 
ing individuals who have developed social 
skills that enable them successfully to relate 
to other people. For approximately 11 
years, Hall [3] and his graduate students 
have experimented with the technique of 
peer ratings. Hall and Gaeddert [7] iden- 
tify several studies in this series of experi- 
ments. Organized houses have been es- 
Pecially suited for this type of study be- 
cause the members live together by common 
choice and have an opportunity to observe 
each other in a wide variety of situations. 
It is believed that this type of living to- 
gether makes possible an evaluation of the 
personality which includes enough variabil- 
ity in situation effect to determine if stabil- 
ity in personality structure exists. 

The Friendship Rating Scale has had an 
ll-year history. Ullstrom [Z7] and Reel 
19] contributed most to the development of 
its earliest design which was a nine-item 
Sociometric. Barlow [2] redesigned it into 
its present form which consists of four state- 
ments which describe a person who possesses 
Positive social skills. The raters are asked 
e rate each member of their group on each 
item using a 5-point scale (5 meaning al- 
Most always, 4—frequently, 3—sometimes, 
“rarely, 1—never). 

Th order to test stability of rating, the 
Scale was administered twice in 1957 to 
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three houses, two sororities having a mem- 
bership of 65 and 62 respectively and one 
fraternity with 60 members. The interval 
between test sessions was about one week. 
In addition to this test-retest situation, re- 
sults of previous tests were available from 
these houses for 1954 and 1956. Results 
from one of the houses were available for 
1955. Thus, results were available for in- 
tervals of one week to three years. The 
ratings were computed using the total 
groups for each of the years and in addition 
for the 1957 ratings several subgroups were 
selected and their rating of the total group 
determined. The Spearman rank-order cor- 
relation technique was utilized to compare 
ratings at the different time intervals and 
between the different subgroups identified 
in each house. 

The first purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the stability of peer ratings over 
varying intervals of time. The tests were 
scored using all raters available and the 
Spearman rank-order correlation method 
was used to determine stability. TABLE 1 
gives the correlations found. 

It should be noted that the size of N de- 
creases as the interval between scale admin- 
istrations increases because many of the 
ratees had left the campus because of grad- 
uation, marriage, or for other reasons. 

The test-retest correlations with an in- 
terval of about one week were extremely 
high ranging from 0.960 to 0.984. When 
the interval is extended to one year, the 
correlations range from 0.576 to 0.881, 
which are all significant at the one per cent 
level of confidence. When the interval 
reaches two years the correlations range 
from 0.527 to 0.627 but N has grown quite 
small and the 0.627 is significant only at the 
five per cent level of confidence. Over a 
three-year period only two correlations were 
available, but since N is extremely small 
one of the correlations was not significant 
and the other only at the five per cent level 
of confidence. 

The second purpose was to attempt to 
identify a small group of raters who could 
do an adequate job of rating all the mem- 
bers of a house. The results from the first 
administration in 1957 were analyzed in 
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TA 


BLE 1 


1957 1st adm. vs. N 
2nd adm. 0.965+ 65 

1956 vs. 1957 0.644} 33 

1955 vs. 1956 (1) 

1954 vs. 1955 (1) 

1955 vs. 1957 (1) 

1954 vs, 1956 0.627* 11 

1954 vs. 1957 (2) 


(1) No results available from 1955, 


N N 
0.960 62 0.984} 60 
0.576¢ 42 0.832} 4 
0.881} 39 (1) 
0.661} 43 (1) 
0.570ł 23 (1) 
0.600} 20 0.527} 26 
0.621 9 0.551* 14 


(2) No freshmen from 1954 left in school during 1957. 
+ Significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 


* Significant at five per cent level of confidence. 


several ways. All of the rating sheets were 
used to determine the average rating re- 
ceived by each person from the total group. 
The rating sheets of several small groups 
were then used to determine the average 
rating received by each house member from 
the members of each sub-group. The fol- 
lowing sub-groups were used: Top 10 and 
Bottom 10 as identified using the rating 
sheets of the total group, a Random Sample 
of 10, the Recognized Leaders (those hold- 
ing house or campus offices), and the 10 per- 
sons receiving the most 5’s (easily identified 
by counting 5’s received by each person on 
all of the rating sheets). 

Again, the Spearman rank-order correla- 
tion method was used to determine the rela- 
tionship between the average ratings given 
by the total group and by the various sub- 


TA! 
Table of Correlations b 


House 


Total group rating on the first adminis- 
tration, 1957 vs. Top 10 as picked by 
number of 5’s received 

Top 10 selected by total group 

Bottom 10 selected by total group 

Random sample of 10 

Recognized leaders 

(N = 5 to7) 


groups. The correlations found are given 
in TABLE 2. ; 
These correlations are all rather high) 
ranging from 0.645 to 0.937. An examina 
tion of Taste 2 indicates that the top 10 i 
identified by the total group and the me 
as selected by the number of 5's receiv 
did almost as well as the total group in rat 
ing their housemates. It can be see 
the table that the random sample did ak 
most as well as the above two subgroups: 
The bottom 10 and the recognized leaden 
did the poorest job, when compared to is 
total group. It should be noted re 4 
groups of recognized leaders only hac F 
five to seven members and that this ™ 
have accounted for their relatively poo a 
showing. In the practical experience i 
Hall (1958) working in the Nebraska 


BLE 2 


A B 
N = 65 N = 62 Ne 
4 
0.930* 0.924 Oe 
0.937* 0.924* ee 
0.645* 0.829* ee 
0.921% 0.898" 0.9 
* 
0.780* 0.748* 0,888 


* Significant at the one per cent level of confidence, 
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man Resources Research Foundation, it has 
been found that a superior student in hu- 
man relations ability is better able to pick 
other superior individuals than is true of 
people not so gifted. 


Summary 


l. Stability of personality as inferred 
from a measure of reputation was very 
great over a period of one week and it was 
significant over a period of one and two 
years. The number of cases used to test 
stability over a three-year period was so 
small that extremely high correlations 
would have been necessary for significance. 
In one house over the three-year period a 
correlation of 0.551 with N equal to 14 was 
obtained. This is significant at the five per 
cent level of confidence. 

2. All of the small groups used to rank 
the individuals in the houses produced 
rankings that correlated to a highly signifi- 
cant extent with the rankings provided by 
the total number of individuals making the 
ratings. ‘The top 10 individuals as selected 
by the total group or the top 10 as picked 
by number of 5’s were, however, signifi- 
cantly superior in their ability to rank the 
individuals in the house when compared to 
the bottom 10 as selected by the total group 
and the leaders as a group. The fact that 


the number of leaders available was small 
may have accounted for the poor showing 
of their group. j 
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AN APPROACH TO PLANNED CHANGE 


IN A COLLEGE SETTING 


BURNS B. CROOKSTON and WILLARD W. BLAESSER 


EATH, taxes, and change are among the 
inevitable elements of life today. In 
contrast with the first two, change has the 
potential of improvement, depending upon 
our value system, as it relates to a particular 
situation. Change, whether “good” or 
“bad,” has been given increased and more 
systematic attention during recent years, 
particularly in the organizational settings of 
business and industry. There is pressure 
upon managers as part of their major organ- 
izational responsibility to diagnose changes 
in process, to predict the nature and extent 
of change in the years ahead, to identify 
changes which seem more urgent, and de- 
liberately to plan and help execute certain 
changes. Training departments are asked 
to develop in-service training programs 
which will help lower, middle, and top man- 
agement to work more effectively toward 
improvements in the total organization. 
Managers are frequently sent to training 
laboratories, institutes, and courses which 
include emphasis on skills of analyzing and 
carrying out change potentialities in organi- 
zational settings. 

Colleges and universities appear to be 
giving less attention to systematic ap- 
proaches to change within their institu- 
tional settings. Many have utilized man- 
agement surveys to outline recommenda- 
tions for changes in structure and function. 
Usually these are accomplished by outside 
consulting firms which are not available for 
continuing service and training functions. 
Faculty committees often study various 
phases of the college program, usually cur- 
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ricula, and develop plans for improvement. 
However, the concept of deliberate and con- 
tinued planning for change as the responsi: 
bility of administration, teaching faculty, 
and student personnel staff does not seem 
to be recognized as a responsibility of higher 
education today. $ 
Yet, the idea that considerable change will 
occur in higher education during the sixties 
has wide acceptance. Yeast-like rises pre- 
dicted for both costs and enrollments por- 
tend enforced, if not planned, change 
Clearly, student personnel programs will be 
among those affected. In fact recent oe 
ture contains frequent references to the ~~ 
for student personnel administrators ant 
counselors to prepare for working with a n 
greater number of students per staff E 
ber. Additional pressures identified K 
clude: proliferation of student personn 
functions which increase communication 
human relations, and efficiency problems; 
demand for more intensive “pursuit of pe 
cellence”; decreasing time of teaching a 
ulty for advising students; deperson “id 
tion caused by the “mass” approach; A 
the need for more and better evaluation 
research with less time and money: oan 
elements of planned change outline at 
this article, while directed toward a evil 
personnel program, may also prove pE B 
applied to other aspects of the college P 
gram. 
Changes in college student personnel P is 
grams are typically brought about 19 
Si ive fiat, staff t 
ways—through administrative fa end 
over, financial ups and downs, reconu™ techs 
tions from faculty and student pares “i 
marshaling of data from local, regio™ 
national research, or pressure groups nni 


students, faculty, administration, e 
and surrounding community. cision © 


change involves carrying out a d 


rnal 
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= effect improvements in a given setting by 


means of a systematic methodology. In 
student programs, as in other phases of 
higher education, it seems that little atten- 
tion is given to planned change. However, 
it is possible that more planned change is 
taking place than appears in the literature. 

In any event it is likely that most student 
personnel workers would agree that more 
could be done about the nature and direc- 
tion of “change” in the college student per- 
sonnel program. 


Force-Field Analysis 


One useful scheme for thinking about 
change has been proposed by Kurt Lewin 
14], He described it as a level or phase of 
behavior within an institutional setting, not 
as a static “habit” or “custom,” but as a 
dynamic balance of the institution. An 
example would be a production level of 
work teams in a factory. This level tends to 
fluctuate, but, by and large, the pattern 
persists at a given level over a period of time. 
The reason, according to Lewin, is that the 
forces which tend to raise the level of pro- 
duction are equal to the forces that tend to 
depress it [4]. 

Examples of forces which might raise the 
level of production are: (a) pressure by 
Supervision on the work team to produce 
more; (b) desire of some team members to 

look good” and therefore get ahead indi- 
vidually; (c) the desire of team members to 
earn more under the plant incentive plan; 
and so on. Lewin called these driving 
forces. 
i Forces tending to lower the level of pro- 
uction might be: (m) a work group 
Standard that a team member should do no 
more than a certain amount of work; (n) 
team resistance to accepting training pro- 
grams which would increase productivity; 
O feelings by the workers that their prod- 
ae 1s not important; and so on. These are 
ad raining forces.. When these sets of forces 
4 ance each other a certain level of pro- 
uction is established which Lewin called 
aststationary equilibrium. This equilib- 

‘um may be diagrammed as follows: 
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Force-Field Diagram 
Restraining (m) (n) (0) z -(ete.) 
forces $ l l 
Present level 
of produc- Quasi-stationary Equilibrium 
tion 
h Teeth 1 
Driving forces (a) (b) (c) — «..(ete.) 


Change takes place when an imbalance 
occurs between the sum of the driving forces 
and the sum of the restraining forces. Such 
an imbalance “unfreezes” the pattern and 
the level changes until the opposing forces 
are again brought into equilibrium. An 
imbalance may occur through a change in 
the magnitude of any force, a change in the 
direction of a force, and/or an addition of 
a new force. 

Suppose that members of the work team 
join a new union which is challenging the 
over-all wage structure of the company. 
This may heighten dissatisfaction with cur- 
rent policy and increase workers’ suspicion 
toward management motives, including 
supervisors. The results may increase re- 
straining force (n); the equilibrium is un- 
frozen and the level of production moves 
down unless increasing driving forces also 
take place. In the present illustration as 
the production level falls, supervisors in- 
crease their pressure toward greater produc- 
tion and driving force (a) tends to increase. 
Thus, the increased counterforce brings 
the system into balance again somewhere 
near the previous level. These are changes 
in magnitude and may create problems. An 
increase in magnitude of opposing forces 
may heighten tension and make the situa- 
tion less amenable to rational control. 

A war situation demanding greater pro- 
ductivity may convert restraining force (0) 
from a feeling that the product is not im- 

rtant to a feeling that the product is im- 
portant and that one should work harder 
to assist in the war effort. The level of 
production will rise as the direction of 
force (o) is reversed to help elevate pro- 
duction until a state of equilibrium is 


reached at a higher level. 


Suppose a new driving force is added 
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when a supervisor wins the trust and re- 
spect of the working team. The new force 
motivates the working team to make the 
well-liked supervisor look good. This force 
may operate to offset a generally unfavor- 
able attitude toward management. Or the 
work team, by setting their own standards 
of production as a result of a different su- 
pervising approach, may significantly reduce 
restraining force (m) [2]. 


Force-Field Analysis in a Student 
Personnel Program 


The force-field model has been used by 
researchers and practitioners in various or- 
ganizational settings during the past dozen 
years. Can this conceptual approach be 
utilized in helping with planned change in 
a college setting? One aspect of a student 
personnel program may serve as an affirma- 
tive illustration: 

Suppose one of the goals of the student 
personnel program is to stimulate and as- 
sist student leaders more closely to identify 
the student activities program with the in- 


tellectual objectives of the university. T] e 
force-field situation is described in the ac 
companying diagram. 
These sets of forces are in quasi-station- 
ary equilibrium. It is recalled that change 
takes place when an imbalance occurs be 
tween the sum of the driving forces an 
the sum of the restraining forces. 
Suppose a student-faculty committee ap- 
pointed to develop a new honors program | 
attacks student activities as anti-intellectual 
and a waste of time. Their report is circ 
lated among faculty and printed in the) 
student newspaper. The committee acti 
increases driving forces (a) and (b), th 
tending to move the situation toward in 
tellectually oriented programs. But the 
tack on student activities as being inad 
quate is responded to strongly and. defe 
sively by the student leaders, thus incr 
ing restraining force (n). The result would 
be the force field system coming into bai 
ance again, somewhere near the’ previous) 
level. p ie 
These opposing changes in magnitude, a 


TABLE 1 
Force-Field Diagram of Degree of Identification of 


Student Activities with Institutional Intellectual Objectives 


(m) (n) (0) (p) 
forces 
l Feeling of student Counter depend- Student feeling Faculty disinterest 
leaders that ence: ` against that intellectual in spending time li 
Present student idea because activities should with students 7 
activities pro- faculty and ad- be confined to. outside the class- a 
gram is ade- ministration are the classroom room 
quate for it 7 
l | | | hae 
Ki 
Present CRAN i 
mate Quasi-stationary equilibrium | 
$ t T t t 
Driving (a) b » 
ieee (b) (Q) (a) 1 
Efforts of faculty General faculty Group of student Community reac- a 
advisers, person- and administra- ‘intellectuals tion against stu- 4 
nel deans, resi- tion concern have requested dent emphasis on 
dence hall, un- that student ac- such a program social life and 
ion, and other tivities are busy- “college esca- 
personnel staff work and anti- pades” 
members intellectual 
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in the factory example, may increase tension 
and stress, thus making the entire situation 
less stable and predictable. 

Suppose a series of exploratory seminars 
is arranged for the student leaders with sev- 
eral articulate and highly respected faculty 
members discussing the nature of a univer- 
sity. This may convert restraining force (m) 
from a feeling that the present student ac- 
tivities program is adequate to a feeling 
that it is inadequate. Thus, a restraining 
force becomes converted to a driving force. 
Hence, concern for the role of student ac- 
tivities becomes more closely identified with 
the objectives of the university and raises 
the student activity program to a new level. 
In addition, faculty satisfaction with par- 
ticipating in the seminars may result in re- 
ducing restraining force (p). 

Finally, suppose a new driving force is 
added. As a result of an in-service train- 
ing program student personnel staff mem- 
bers acquire new skills and insights in work- 
ing with student leaders. This new force 
may result in strengthening driving force 
(a) and reducing restraining force (n). 

In brief, the three major strategies for 
achieving change in a given situation are: 
(a) increasing the driving forces, (b) de- 
creasing the restraining forces or (c) a com- 
bination of the two. The strategy of in- 
creasing the driving forces, as pointed out 
earlier, creates higher tension. It is there- 
fore better to initiate a change effort with 
the second or third strategy listed as these 
are more stable, more predictable, and less 
threatening [5, 81. 

_ The examples utilized suggest that 
change takes the form of unfreezing—up- 
ward or downward movement—refreezing. 
In planned change, forces must be arranged 
or refrozen to prevent backsliding. Change 
Im any human situation is often followed by 
a backward reaction toward the “old ways” 
after the pressures toward change are re- 
laxed. For example, following a survey, a 
college puts into effect recommended 
changes under pressure of the board of trus- 
tees. As vigilance relaxes, old patterns 
creep in. Whenever change is effected it is 
M™mportant that the “refreezing” at a new 
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level will be stable. Not only must the 
forces “for” change be analyzed, but the 
new restraining and/or driving forces which 
will exist after the change must be antici- 
pated as clearly as possible. i 
In planning for change it is important t 

identify all relevant driving and restraining 
forces impinging upon the given situation. 
Of equal importance is the taking into ac- 
count the many neutral, uncommitted, or 
unknown forces. Changes in one force field’ 
situation are likely to affect others directly 
or indirectly related to it. For example, a 
change in student activities toward more 
intellectually oriented programs might re- 
sult not only in other student activities be- 
ing discarded but might also mean involy- 
ing many more faculty in student activities 
than anticipated. Some of the faculty in- 
volved might as a result of their experiences 
with students in these settings experiment 
with new approaches in their classroom 
teaching. Moreover, the identification of 
these uncommitted forces might make pos- 
sible their utilization as driving rather than 
restraining forces. For example, in the 
foregoing illustration the student newspa- 
per may be uncommitted. Whether the 
newspaper becomes a driving or restraining 
force might be crucial as attempts are made 
to unfreeze and refreeze the situation. 


A Case Illustration 


The following case example of a force- 
field situation on a state university campus 
is a further illustration of the use of such a 
model as a way of analyzing and effecting 
change. One of the goals of the Univer- 
sity student personnel program has been to 
help the fraternity system become more 
closely identified with the University and 
its educational objectives. The force-field 
situation as it appeared in 1954-1955 is di- 
agrammed in TABLE 2. W 

Among the more important driving forces 
were (a) pressure on fraternities by the fra- 
ternity dean and the administration to pro- 
duce more meaningful chapter programs 
and to become more closely identified and 
cooperative with the University; (b) some 
fraternity leaders recognized the need for a 
closer fraternity identification with univer- 
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sity objectives and were attempting to get 
the fraternities to change in this direction; 
(c) the need for new fraternity houses meant 
developing closer ties with the University, 
since the only land available for such 
houses was owned by the University; and 
(d) some faculty members and townspeople 
were attacking fraternities as anti-intellect- 
ual and were advocating their abolishment. 

Major restraining forces were (m) fra- 
ternity suspicion and distrust of Univer- 
sity motives based on factual and fictional 
reports of past dealings with the adminis- 
tration; (n) the feeling among fraternity 
members that the present fraternity situa- 
tion is adequate, coupled with an unwill- 
ingness to evaluate current programs and 
face their problems; (o) the traditional 
counter-dependency of fraternity members: 
their need to be aggressively resistant to pa- 
rental and other authority symbols, which 
is reflected in their desire to be free from 
University “control”; and (p) the tendency 
of fraternities to become defensive when 
criticized, thus withdrawing further from 
the University orbit. 


- An initial strategy directed toward 
heightening fraternity identification with 
University educational objectives was to fë- 
duce restraining force (m), fraternity sus 
picion and distrust of University motives 
This could be initiated by reducing driving 
force (a), thus lessening pressure on’ fra 
ternities by the administration. The ap- 
pointment of a new fraternity Dean, ‘who 
was skilled in human relations and expeti- 
enced in working with fraternities, imple 
mented the reduction of driving force (a). 
Thus within a year restraining force (m) 
was considerably reduced, making it pos 
sible for driving force (b) and restraining 
force (n) to become the next leverage 
point. Having developed new fraternity 
confidence and trust in the administration, 
it became possible to add a new driving 
force, consisting of a series of workshops 
and conferences with individual fraterni- 
ties, fraternity leaders, and the interfrater- 
nity council. These were directed toward 
evaluating individual fraternity program 
heightening understanding of fraternity 
and university objectives, and planning pro 


TABLE 2 


Force-Field Diagram of Degree of Fraternity Identification 
with the Educational Objectives of the University 


(m) (a) 

Suspicion and dis- Feeling of fraternity 
trust of university members that the 
motives based on present situation is 
fact and fiction of adequate, due in 
past dealings with part to lack of under- 
the administration standing and concern 
with university edu- 

cational objectives 


(0) (p) nfeta 


Traditional counter-de- Tendency to become 
pendency: desire to 
be free from univer- 
sity ‘‘control” 


defensive and with- 
draw further when 
criticized 


l \ l \ : 

Quasi-stationary equilibrium — 

T T T t | ) 

(a) ; (b) (c) (d) Ee 
Pressure on fraterni- Some fraternity leaders Need for new fraternity Some faculty and town 
ties by dean and recognize need for housing means closer people attack frater- 
administration to closer fraternity iden- ties since only land nities as anti-intellec- 
produce better tification with the available is owned by tual and advocate 

chapter programs university university their abolishment 
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grams of improvement. Hence driving 
force (b) was augmented by increasing the 
number of fraternity leaders and members 
who recognized a need for a closer frater- 
nity identification with the University. 
The result was the reduction of restraining 
force (n), from the feeling of satisfaction to 
dissatisfaction with the present fraternity 
situation on the part of many members. Re- 
straining force (n) therefore became con- 
verted in part to a driving force. 
Meanwhile an additional new force was 
introduced by the creation of an alumni in- 
terfraternity council, whose major objec- 
tives included facilitating mutual under- 
standing between the University and alumni 
groups and working toward the acquirement 
of University land for the construction of 
fraternity houses, thus increasing driving 
force (c). Shortly thereafter, however, the 
University administration made public its 
priority list for the long-range building pro- 
gram on campus. The “campus of 1970” 
projection did not include provision for 
fraternity houses. These announcements 
brought about a resurgence of fraternity 
suspicion and distrust of the University ad- 
ministration, which increased restraining 
force (m). Hence the quasi-stationary 
equilibrium was pushed down somewhere 
near its original level. In 1957 a survey of 
fraternity housing needs by the alumni in- 
terfraternity council was reported to the 
board of regents. The result was the pas- 
sage of a resolution by the board of regents, 
recognizing the urgent need for fraternity 
housing and favoring fraternity housing on 
campus when land became available. ‘This 
increase of driving force (c) tended to re- 
duce restraining force (m) and raise the 
quasi-stationary equilibrium level. More 
Tecently a fraternity study committee, con- 
Sisting of faculty members, fraternity mem- 
bers, other students, administrators, and re- 
gents was appointed by the president. Out- 
comes of the study would be to define Uni- 
Versity and community goals and expecta- 
tions for fraternities, to anticipate potential 
developments and needed changes, and to 
Plan accordingly. It is hoped that the fra- 
ternities themselves will become deeply in- 
volved with the project. The appointment 
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of the study committee as a new driving 
force may reduce driving force (d) and con- 
vert restraining force (p) from defensive- 
ness and withdrawal to honest self-criticism 
and willingness to collaborate towards im- 
proved programs. 

In five years the level of fraternity identi- 
fication with the educational objectives of 
the University has heightened somewhat. 
There have been ups and downs, and there 
are likely to be additional set-backs in the 
future. An understanding of the forces at 
work in the situation will help in the min- 
imizing of restraining forces, and by bring- 
ing the right forces into play at the right 
time it is hoped that the level of equilib- 
rium will continue to rise as more meaning- 
ful programs are developed. 

Force-field analysis can be utilized in 
other college areas where the need for 
planned change is indicated; for example, 
to facilitate communication among expand- 
ing departments as enrollments mount; to 
establish more effective articulation with 
high schools directed toward stimulation of 
gifted students; to help departments find 
and take the time for continuing research 
and evaluation; to get teachers and coun- 
selors to collaborate toward the total edu- 
cation of the student; or more simply, to 
help personnel workers and instructors re- 
late more effectively and productively with 
each other. 


Additional Guideposts 


The problems which have been summa- 
rized exist in most if not all colleges and 
universities. Usually there is motivation 
to bring about improvements—to effect 
“planned change.” It is difficult, however, 
to come to grips with the complex human 
and organizational forces within a college 
setting. A force-field analysis, one system- 
atic method of diagramming situations in 
which organizational change is desired, has 
been described. Regardless of what ap- 

roach is used, it is clear that the rate of 
change will be strongly accelerated in the 
years ahead. Controlled or planned change 
will come about only by means of some type 
of systematic methodology. Force-field 
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analysis is the core of an approach which 
colleges and universities may find useful. 

Administrators, instructors, or personnel 
workers desiring to collaborate in effecting 
planned change will have in mind further 
guideposts or principles as they develop 
their approach. Some of these can be 
briefly noted. 

The processes of change within an insti- 
tution can be constructive only if conditions 
permit reassessment of goals and the means 
to their achievement. If a college is to 
function in relation to the changing needs 
of faculty, students, and community, it must 
provide for an objective evaluation. A re- 
sponsibility of each staff member is to help 
build the climate within which he and his 
associates can think and act upon facts in a 
manner different from the usual norms. 
Such a climate would encourage both aca- 
demic and student personnel departments 
to make’ periodic self-studies which may 
lead toward change as results are analyzed 
and acted upon. 

A most powerful barrier to organizational 
change is the resistance which persons can 
express when a projected change seems 
threatening to roles in which they have in- 
vested considerable security. The process 
of change is facilitated by the following con- 
ditions suggested by Coffey and Golden [3]: 


a, When leadership is moving as far as possible 
in the direction of participative action and group 
members have optimal freedom to participate in 
decision-making. 

b. When norms have become established which 
make changing (innovating, inventing, experiment- 
ing) an expected aspect of institutional development. 

c. When change can be brought about without 
threatening the individual's membership in a group. 

d. When the group concerned with a change or 
trying to change has a strong sense of belongingness, 
is attractive to its members and when it is concerned 
with satisfying members’ needs. 

e. When group members actively participate in 
the leadership functions, help formulate goals, plan 
the steps toward goal realization, have the freedom 


to “try out” new roles, and to participate in the 
assessment of these functions of leadership. 


A change within a given group must be 
supported by the organizational structure 
or the group will become a target of mis- 
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trust by other groups in the organization, 
Therefore, communication must flow from 
one authority level to another, and pro- 
posals for change must be legitimatized 
within the organizational authority struc- 
ture. 

Changes in one part of an organization 
produces strain in other related parts which 
can be reduced to toleration only by elim- 
inating the change or by bringing about ad- 
justments in related parts. As in the earlier 
illustration, if the student activity program 
is changed toward more intellectually ori- 
ented activities, then greater demands upon 
faculty time and energy would result, 
Either the faculty would adjust to these in- 
creasing demands or the new program 
would fail. 

A change attempt is most likely to be 
successfully introduced through an expert 
mental approach [7]. This approach in: 
cludes the continuous cycle of diagnosing â 
problem situation in the organization 
planning action steps, taking these steps 
and studying their results [6]. In this wa) 
the process of planned change becomes an 
integrative force in an institution's devel- 
opmental program. 
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The Counselor's Theory 


as Personal Trait 


EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, Jr. 


T WorLD of the counselor confronted by 
E a client is closely analogous to the world 
of the baby as William James characterized 
it: a big, buzzing, booming confusion. 
The counselee reports events from his own 
history, considers his present and past ex- 
perience, reacts directly to the counselor 
and the counseling relationship, responds 
to tests, and otherwise provides a welter of 
raw data about himself. The counselor, if 
he is to understand the person to whom he 
is professionally responsible, must discover 
(or create) some order in this chaos of im- 
pressions. In short, he must make some 
kind of fruitful sense out of what his client 
Says or does. 


The Inevitability of Theory 


_ To say these things is to indulge in tru- 
isms, of course; but reminding ourselves of 
them leads to the proposition that theory is 
inevitable and inescapable in the counseling 
Process and in the counselor's professional 
behavior. Willy-nilly, the counselor classi- 
fies the actions of his client (as, for exam- 
ple, the different bits of behavior that fall 
Into such categories as “agression” or “anx- 
lety”), makes decisions about what state- 
ments or events require his own response 
and those that do not, and introduces con- 
cepts of direction into the interchange be- 
tween himself and the counselee. That is, 
like Rogers [8], he may concentrate on the 
liberation of innate growth tendencies; like 
Mowrer [7], he may concern himself with 
aiding the client to clarify and live up to 
his own standards of conscience; like the ex- 
istentialists [5], he may focus on increasing 
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the patient’s sense of responsibility as a 
unique being, or like many others, e.g. [10], 
he may pursue the goal of helping his client 
to form habits of informed and thoughtful 
decision-making. 

All these processes may be highly articu- 
late or essentially covert; they may be car- 
ried out systematically or without regard to 
any comprehensively formulated cogni- 
tive structure; they may reflect a commit- 
ment to a particular theory or a willingness 
to borrow whatever ideas that may seem use- 
ful at the moment; they may be executed 
intuitively or on the basis of highly objec- 
tive considerations. The point is that clas- 
sification, decisions with respect to what is 
important and what is not, and directional 
concepts are integral in the counseling en- 
terprise. Without them, there can be no 
bringing of order out of the hurly-burly of 
information available and, hence, no under- 
standing of the client. And these processes 
constitute the core of those more or less or- 
ganized generalizations about behavior that 
we know as psychological theory. k 

If theory is unavoidable in counseling, it 
clearly can operate at very different levels 
of explicitness. At one extreme is the ar- 
ticulate proponent of a point of view like 
Freud’s or Rogers's, who guides his own be- 
havior as a counselor quite strictly by the 
interrelated ideas of these systems. At the 
other is the “intuitive” counselor, who, de- 
nying reliance on the formulations of 
others, works on the basis of what Cron- 
bach [7] has called his “implicit personality 
theory’—the unverbalized assumptions that 
all of us hold in some degree about people 
and the significance of various aspects of 
their behavior. When we approve of these 
assumptions and their consequences in spe- 
cific contexts, we are likely to characterize 
the person holding them as “sensitive” or 
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“intuitive.” When we disapprove, we are 
a bit more liable to speak of “prejudice” 
and “poor interpersonal judgment”! It is 
clear that all of us operate on the basis of 
both explicit formulations and these more 
covert assumptions, varying primarily in 
the degree to which some of us hew to a 
formalized theoretical line as against the 
largely unconscious conceptions of behav- 
ioral significance that we derive from our 
particular patterns of experience. In any 
case, however, we base ourselves on a theory 
of some kind. 


Two Lines of Significance 


These observations suggest two lines of 
thought that it seems profitable for all of 
us as counselors to explore. One has to do 
with the applicability of theory, which is 
necessarily abstract, to the concrete details 
of a particular case. The other has to do 
with the relationship between explicit and 
implicit theories in counseling practice. 

Let it be remembered that theories, 
whether explicit or implicit, consist of gen- 
eralizations. Generalizations are formed 
by abstracting commonalities from events 
that may differ markedly in their specific 
forms and details. Consider, for example, 
the proposition that aggression is the most 
probable response to frustration [2, 6]. 
The term “frustration” covers such dispar- 
ate occurrences as failure on an academic 
examination, a refusal in a love affair, or de- 
priving sleepy subjects to an opportunity 
to rest. Similarly, “aggression” may apply 
to such diverse phenomena as punching the 
French instructor on the nose, speaking of 
the unreceptive girl in deprecating terms, 
and composing TAT stories in which char- 
acters who are vaguely reminiscent of the 
experimenter are subjected to a variety 
of unhappy “accidents.” 

The obvious point, of course, is that ab- 
stractions by their very nature must leave 
out the flavor of the concrete human act, 
and since they are based on crucial similar- 
ities, ignore the differences among specific 
behaviors. Because abstractions are the 
very essence of theories, it follows that the- 
ories must inevitably commit—at the very 
least—sins of omission in their application 
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to concrete phenomena. Thus, theories 
must remain somewhat imperfect tools 
for discovering (or creating) order out of 
the chaos of data that springs from the com- 
plex interactions of counselor and client 
Theoretical formulations, either explicit or 
implicit, are necessary if the counselor is to 
understand his counselee—if he is to make 
sense out of his statements and conduct- 
but these formulations, necessary as they 
are, are bound to have a less than perfect 
fit to the particular behavior patterns of a 
particular case. Moreover, the inescapable 
nature of theory entails an additional risk. 
The very existence of theoretical constructs 
and propositions as part of the counselor's 
armamentarium may mean the hacking or 
stretching of the client to make his unique 
ness fit the Procrustean bed of the pre-exist 
ing formulations. The literature dealing 
with the influence of cognitive sets and be 
liefs on the perceptual process [9] is im 
structive on this point, and the clinically 
observed tendency of different counselors t 
conceive their clients in ways that are com 
gruent with their particular theoretical 
preferences represents a less systematic Te 
flection of the same problem. 

Thus, we are confronted with a paradox 
Theories in counseling are inevitable as 
necessary tools to bring orderliness into the 
chaotic world of the counseling interchange 
and to promote the counselor's undewa 
ing of his client. But theories are den 
by virtue of their abstract nature, to tean 
out of account the special and unique T 
ities of a particular counselee’s behav! 
and history, and theories contain the bi 
of luring the counselor into conceiving t 
case before him as a representation of a 
stract ideas and formal relationships 1% i 
than as a highly distinctive and individu 
human being. 

Perhaps some resolution can be found t 
this state of affairs through a considerat! n 
of our second line of thought, that hay e! 
to do with the relationship between ee 
predilection for certain formal the i 
rather than others and one’s “implicit P 
sonality theory,” his largely unconscious 
perience-derived, and primarily gale 
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sumptions about the ways in which people 


_ behave and the relative significance of dif- 


i ee a ae 


ferent classes of behavior. It is here that 
one encounters a situation that differs in 
psychology and the social sciences from the 
one that obtains—at least to a far greater 
degree—in the other disciplines generally 
classified as science. The proliferation of 
theoretical ideas and systems seems to be far 
larger in the behavioral field; and the rules 
of evidence for judging among different 
and even conflicting theories, although 
they may bear formal resemblances to those 
in physics or chemistry, are far less clear in 
their application. Not only do the various 
splinter groups within psychoanalysis dem- 
onstrate this point. So do the connection- 
ist and Gestalt approaches to learning, the 
phenomenological and the objective points 
of view in social psychology, and the cen- 
tral-peripheral traditions in sensation and 
perception, 

To the extent, then, that one’s “choice” 
of a theory depends on something other 
than the internal consistency of a system of 
ideas, its comprehensiveness, or the degree 
to which it is clearly buttressed by evidence 
that meets the criteria of scientific validity, 
It seems at least possible that mere personal 
and temperamental factors may be deter- 
minative. There seems to be little litera- 
ture on this topic, but it is not uncommon 
to find signs of such noncognitive elements 
at work in theoretical criticism. Freud, for 
Instance, is not infrequently called to task 
for his “pessimism.” While it is certainly 
appropriate to concern oneself with the im- 
Plications for the general human condition 
of a theorist’s ideas, it hardly seems a proper 
basis for accepting or rejecting his notions. 
Yet this tendency seems to be a strong one, 
ls strength being partly a function of the 
degree of intimacy in the relationship of a 
theory to human affairs. Nobody, for ex- 
ample, would be inclined to criticize even 
So momentous a line of reasoning as that 
culminating in the expression E=mc? on 
the ground that it is “pessimistic.” On the 
other hand, the history of biology makes it 
clear that evolutionary thought was reacted 
to on the basis of many a consideration that 
had little to do with evidence or logic but 
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much to do with the stance of the critic to- 
ward human nature. 

In the psychological realm, then, it is 
hardly surprising that the touchstones by 
which we often evaluate a theory are our 
own experience, our previously developed 
ideas about the ways in which men do and 
should behave, and our particular complex 
of values associated with ourselves and our 
fellows as interacting and sentient organ- 
isms. Such an idea does not imply any de- 
liberate disregard of evidence or even any 
lack of care on the part of the scholar in 
evaluating different theories in terms of 
formal rules and the experimental observa- 
tions available. It does suggest the possi- 
bility, however, that preferences for theo- 
ries of behavior are not entirely determined 
by impersonal considerations, that the ap- 
parent plausibility of a theory depends in 
some degree on the extent to which the the- 
ory is congruent to the experience of its 
student, and that our value-laden atti- 
tudes about the nature of man may have 
something to do with the ideas that we re- 
gard as “right” and fruitful. Again, such 
a conception entails no charge of irrespon- 
sible whimsy; it merely calls attention to the 
way in which it is known that ego-involve- 
ment affects our judgment, our perceptions, 
and our reading of evidence in many situ- 
ations. It seems at least tenable to hypothe- 
size that a similar process may account for 
some part of the tendency of behavioral 
scientists, applied psychologists, and coun- 
selors to split into a number of theoretical 
camps that seems improbable if theoretical 
affiliations were determined only by such 
formal factors as internal consistency, com- 
prehensiveness, and publicly available evi- 
dence. 

To the extent that this hypothesis is ac- 
ceptable as a basis for further speculation 
and inquiry, it permits one to play the 
hunch that a counselor's explicit theory of 
behavior is likely to be related to his im- 
plicit one. In short, one’s preference for a 
psychoanalytic formulation, a trait-and- 
factor conception, or a Rogerian view is 
partly a function of the extent to which 
such ideas validate one’s inarticulate and 
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implicit impressions of how behavioral 
events can be ordered and understood. 
The word “partly” here is a crucial one, 
and it must not be misconstrued as 
“only.” There is ample room here for a 
change in one’s theoretical position, for the 
rules of logic and the weight of evidence to 
correct the prejudices and shortcomings of 
common sense, and for one to learn to give 
less weight to implicit assumptions and 
more to the more objective criteria in terms 
of which theories may be evaluated. Never- 
theless, it seems reasonable to argue that a 
portion of the variance in one’s acceptance 
or rejection of a theory is accounted for by 
its fit to one’s previously existing implicit 
assumptions about human personality and 
its development. 


Theory as a Cognitive Trait 


This idea suggests that theory for a coun- 
selor amounts to a kind of cognitive trait 
which both facilitates and inhibits his un- 
derstanding of a client. Facilitation comes 
from the way in which theory enables him 
to order the statements, test performance, 
history, and conduct of the counselee ac- 
cording to categories and to interpret them 
in terms of ideas about the ways in which 
various aspects of behavior are related to 
each other and to certain types of anteced- 
ent events. Thus, those of us who are 
psychoanalytically inclined are likely to be- 
gin searching, when we are confronted by a 
client who reports grave difficulty with 
male authority figures throughout his job 
history, for a disturbed childhood relation- 
ship with the father and to anticipate res- 
olution of this kind of difficulty through 

_ the utilization of transference aspects of the 
counseling relationship. But inhibition of 
understanding may occur because our par- 
ticular cognitive trait, expressed in the 
form of theoretical preferences, prevents 
our discriminating the particular and con- 
crete differences between general problems 
with authority figures and the concrete 
and special problems encountered by this 
unique and distinctive counselee. We then 
may attempt to force the client into the cat- 
egories of our own thoughtways and, in con- 
sequence, misunderstand him. Such a 
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misunderstanding, of course, has a striking 
similarity to the kind of misunderstanding 
that arises from other sources of inter- | 
ference with which counselors are familiar, | 
sources that are usually spoken of as affec | 
tive or dynamic in character. 

It has become almost traditional to warn 
counselors about the potential distortions, 
errors, and misconceptions that may trap | 
them as a result of their insensitivity to 
these latter sources of misunderstanding: 
All of us can recite in rich detail and with 
some accuracy the way in which our judg: | 
ments of client behavior can be warped by | 
our own frustrated ambitions or experience 
of particular routes to something we have 
called “success,” by our own orientation to 
the matter of sexual relationships or to sell 
assertive behavior, by our own attitudes to 
ward parents, or by our own moral values 
And the way in which these traps may be 
avoided, it is said, is through the counselor’ 
cultivation of self-knowledge, his acceptance 
of the burden of understanding himself, at 
least in his role as a counselor if nol 
in his life in general. | 

Does not the same admonition apply to, 
theory, conceived as a cognitive trait of 
counselor? Since theories are inescapable 
in the ordering of the data with which We) 
work as counselors, it would seem impor 
tant to hold them as explicitly as possible 
and to examine their influence on our Jui 
ment and on our professional conduct Wit" 
the same unsparing honesty with which We 
try to examine the influence of our own 


ual attitudes or our tendencies to bie 
hostile or to withdraw when som tid 


threatened by a client. It seems essenu®” 
to recognize that a theory is a tool oa i 
covery, chosen partly because of the u 

it has had in our discovery of ourselves enc 
the ordering of the events and expert pit 
out of which our own lives are made. vis tf 
can be enormously helpful in out effo ant 
understand our clients, it can also 1P ing 
lead us into either the error of eae j 
crucially important dimensions on et 
selee’s personality and conduct or t “i p 
of interpreting his behavior as releni el 
categories of our particular point Os 


ch dang, 


when, in fact, it does not. “Su 


es 


and ouia gorit 
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seem to emanate from the cognitive aspects 
of our own personal structure, just as other 
dangers to effective counseling may ema- 
nate from our more affective or attitudinal 
characteristics. 


The Control of Theory 


This concern implies that theories to be 
useful must be held, both articulately and 
flexibly, as tools to work with rather than 
as banners to ride under. Further, it sug- 
gests that the theories we prefer represent 
cognitive aspects of ourselves that must be 
scrutinized with the same scepticism as a 
part of our personal qualifications to en- 
gage in the counseling enterprise as our less 
intellectual attitudes and values. That this 
flexibility may be attained is indicated by 
Fiedler’s now famous study [3, 4] of the 
evaluations by therapists of widely different 
theoretical persuasions of concrete instances 
of the psychotherapeutic relationship. 

Working with Adlerians, Freudians, and 
Rogerians, Fiedler defined two groups 
within each theoretical position, one char- 
acterized by relatively long experience and 
good reputation among professional peers, 
the other characterized by very limited ex- 
perience and a reputation not yet achieved. 
He found that the younger, less well-re- 
puted group tended to judge recorded ex- 
cerpts of actual therapeutic interviews essen- 
tially “by the book,” in terms of the tenets 
of the particular school of thought to which 
they belonged. In consequence, they showed 
a high degree of disagreement over their 
theoretical commitments and a considerable 
degree of agreement within them. The 
older and better regarded group, on the 
other hand, tended to show generally high 
agreement, very little of their differences be- 
Ing accounted for by their theoretical affilia- 
tons. With experience and the presumed 

} growth in quality of therapeutic skill, ther- 
apists seem, therefore, to use their theories 
flexibly, essentially as languages with which 
to discuss their craft rather than as scholas- 
tic bases for professional judgment. 

It seems probable that there is a lesson 
here to which all serious counselors can 
Profitably give thought. The primary con- 
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tribution of theory to counseling as a form 
of professional service is its making articu- 
late a set of ideas by which the counselor 
can discover or create a necessary order out 
of the buzzing confusion of the counseling 
relationship. In general, these systema- 
tized ideas may be regarded to a significant 
degree as a part of the counselor as a per- 
son. The utility of this cognitive person- 
ality trait represented by his theoretical al- 
legiance is largely a function of the extent 
to which he “knows himself’—that is, he 
knows the pitfalls as well as the advantages 
that his theory entails—and the extent to 
which he is able to use his theoretical tools 
flexibly and discriminatingly. The coun- 
selor who achieves this kind of honesty in 
dealing with his cognitive self is likely to 
enjoy a sense of personal growth in his pro- 
fessional life that is denied to others. Use- 
ing theory with skill and knowledge, he will 
find reason to modify and revise it with 
virtually every counseling interview, and 
these modifications and revisions, resulting 
from the feedback of experience with real 
individuals who never fit exactly the specifi- 
cations of any theory, amount to the de- 
velopment of the individual counselor to- 
ward that flexible and attentive professional 
that Fiedler found in his more experienced 
and well-reputed therapists. 
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Occupations of Fathers and Mothers 
of Entering University of Minnesota Freshmen 


Fall, 1959 


VIVIAN H. HEWER and GERHARD NEUBECK 


Pe SOCIO-ECONOMIC status of the students 
in a university helps define the purpose 
of the university and helps to explain many 
of the problems involving relationships be- 
tween the university and other groups in 
the community. A publicly supported col- 
lege or university is founded on the assump- 
tion that any qualified person, regardless of 
race, religion, or family, can seek instruc- 
tion there. The more representative are 
the families from which students come of 
all the families in the community, the more 
is such a university fulfilling its function. If 
broad segments of a community are failing 
to send students to institutions supported 
by the community for the instruction of 
youth, then the institution is neglecting a 
basic responsibility. 

The study reported here concerns itself 
with the question, “To what extent do en- 
tering students at the University of Min- 
nesota come from various socio-economic 
levels.” The results of the study indicate, 
as have other studies, that Minnesota stu- 
dents are a heterogeneous group, coming 
from many backgrounds. Students come 
from homes at all positions on the occupa- 
tional hierarchy, and almost as many stu- 
dents come from homes at the bottom of the 
hierarchy as from the top. This is truly a 
“people’s university.” 

The results also show, however, that some 
occupational groups are grossly under-rep- 
resented in the University. Whereas 10 per 
cent of the working male population are in 
professional, technical, and kindred occupa- 
tions, 15 per cent of Minnesota students 
come from this group, while the 20 per cent 
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of the male working population in opera | 
tive and related jobs contribute only 6 per 
cent of students. 

These figures may be interpreted to mean 
that the University of Minnesota fails to 
attract to itself many of the children of its | 
constituents who might benefit from itsi 
resources. Before such a conclusion i 
drawn, however, differences in learning 
ability at the various occupational levels 
must be taken into account [/]. 

As a part of a study of the attitudes of 
entering University of Minnesota freshmen | 
toward the employment of married women) 
information was collected about the present | 
employment of students’ fathers an 
mothers in order to study the relation be 
tween attitudes and socio-economic status, 
Warner [8] found that occupation corte: | 
lated 0.91 with social class, and occupation 
was the single best indicator of social class 
Although Mills [2] points out that soc! i 
class as Warner defines it is not one-dimen 
sional but includes three kinds of ina 
(economic, prestige, and power), for P i 
poses of this study occupation appears Me 
an adequate indicator of the more ve thi 
concept of socio-economic status. ae 
study of attitudes progressed, it became 


arent that information about the fati 
p h to report 


4 ant 
tween socio-economic status of studeni is 
their entrance in college. This pap% i 
report of these findings. 


Procedure 


Securing the Data. Data on the é 
occupations of fathers and mother aa 
collected by having all freshmen Si ait 
fall quarter, 1959, complete a questi 


presett 
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during the two-day orientation period prior 
to the beginning of classes. Students re- 
corded information on the employment of 
their fathers and mothers. In order to in- 
crease the accuracy of their reports and to 

; facilitate classification, the students were 
asked not only to name the occupation but 
also to describe as accurately as possible the 
duties or work performed. Information 
about the educational level of each parent 
was requested and this also aided in classify- 
ing occupational level when the occupations 
were coded, a process to be described later. 
Home addresses, particularly those of urban 
students, were checked in some instances as 
a further clue to socio-economic status or 

- occupational level. Efforts were thus made 
to obtain as accurate a report as possible of 
the father’s occupation. 

Coding the Data. All occupational data 
were coded, using the system developed in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT) [6]. Volume I of the DOT con- 

tains 22,886 job definitions which are ac- 
curate descriptions of job duties. The 
accuracy of the codes assigned to the 
fathers’ occupations was increased by 
matching the students’ descriptions of job 
duties to those given in the DOT. The 
Census classification was not used for coding 
, because within it descriptions of job duties 
are not available. Although specific jobs 
are assigned five or six digit codes in the 
DOT, such as 5-25.110 for construction 
carpenter, three-digit codes were used in 
this study. For example, the code 5-25 
designates a man as a carpenter but does 
peck distinguish a finish carpenter (5-25.150) 
from a bench carpenter (5-25.010). It was 
decided the three-digit code gave sufficient 
accuracy for purposes of this study. 

Each questionnaire was reviewed and the 
Occupations of the fathers and mothers 
were coded. The coding was done by the 

yprofessional staff of the Student Counseling 
Bureau and a few graduate students in 
Psychology and educational psychology. 
All data were punched into IBM cards.t 


aa 
in Dr, Edward O. Swanson was particularly helpful 
recommending methods of analyzing the data. 
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Sample. Questionnaires were completed 
by 4,283 entering freshmen, including 
2,729 males and 1,554 females. This rep- 
resents 94 per cent of freshmen, excluding 
entering nursing students. Questionnaires 
were not secured from 277 freshmen or six 
per cent of the total class of 4,558 entering 
freshmen. It is not known why these stu- 
dents did not fill out the questionnaires, 
but it may have been because of late regis- 
tration. 


Results 


These data describing the occupational 
background of fathers of entering Univer- 
sity of Minnesota freshmen are most mean- 
ingful when related to the census distribu- 
tion. Before these data are presented, 
however, differences in the occupational 
backgrounds of fathers of men and women 
freshman students should be noted. The 
results, coded and classified by DOT and 
before they were adjusted to census codes, 
revealed significant differences. 

Women students come more frequently 
than do men students from homes where 
the father is a professional man, 15.3 per 
cent of women and 10.3 per cent of men; 
a managerial man, 26.4 per cent and 24.7 
per cent; or a salesman, 9.9 per cent and 
8.5 per cent. Men students come more fre- 
quently than women from homes where the 
father is a farmer, 9.8 per cent to 6.6 per 
cent; a skilled man, 21.4 per cent to 18.3 
per cent; or an unskilled man, 3.0 per cent 
to 1.8 per cent. No marked differences 
were noted in proportions of men and 
women students who come from homes 
where the fathers are in semi-professional, 
clerical, and service occupations. The 
difference in occupational background of 
fathers of men and women students was 
significant at the 0.001 level by chi-square 
test. There appears to be a trend, at least, 
for freshmen women at the University of 
Minnesota to come in greater proportion 
from homes where their fathers are in pro- 
fessional, managerial, and sales occupations 
than do entering freshmen men. We 
should not conclude that these are the 
upper income groups in our society without 
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further information, for the skilled trades 
are also in the better income groups. The 
Occupational Outlook Handbook (1959) [7] 
reports, “Of the 11 occupational groups 
which make up our labor force, only the 
professional and managerial worker groups 
had higher average annual earnings than 
craftsmen in 1957.” Sex differences in rates 
of attendance may be due to differences in 
values and attitudes as much as to income. 
Taste 1 reports the distribution of oc- 
cupations of fathers of entering freshmen 
in comparison to census figures of 1959. 
Some comment about the equating of the 
coding of occupations by the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles and by the census is 
necessary. Two minor differences are im- 


TABLE 1 


Occupations of Fathers of Entering Freshmen 
University of Minnesota, Fall 1959, 


in Comparison to the Census* att} 


Fathers of Fathers of Fathers of a 
Entering Entering Entering | 
Freshmen Freshmen Freshmen ii 
Census Men Women Men S Women — Censis i 
O Professional, Technical, 365 13.07 2a i79 633, 14.85, o aa 
and Kindred Workers 
1 Farmers and Farm 259 9.5 100 6.4 359 8.4 6.9 
Managers ai 
2 Managers, Officials, 6TA 24 Tuoi att Ti 26:51 1,085 = 25.3 Ai 
and Proprietors (ex- 
cept farm) 5. 
3 Clerical and Kindred 150 5.5 94 6.1 244 5.7 Se 
Workers 0 
4 Sales Workers 234 8.6 155 10.0 389 9.1 oi 
5 Craftsmen, Foremen, 584 21,4 285 18.3 869 20.3 1905 
and Kindred Workers si 
6 Operatives and Kindred 162 5.9 80 5.2 242 Rees 
Workers 5 
7 Service Workers 116 4.3 65 4.2 181 4.2 ee 
8 Farm Laborers and 9 0.3 3 0.2 12 0.3 p: 
Foremen 4 
9 Laborers (except farm 83 3.0 28 1.8 111 2.6 s 
and mine) 
Insufficient Information 103 3.8 55 3.5 158 3.7 an 
to Code ae 
See OT ts 
Torat. 2,729 100.1 1,554 100.1 4,283 100.1 E 


*Occupation group of employed persons, by sex, by the United-States: Week May 10-16, 135% 
Population Report P-57 (Labor Force) No. 203 (June, 1959) [5]. 
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portant. In the census classification, fam 
laborers and foremen are not reported with 
the farm owners and managers as in the | 
DOT. In the service group, the census 
separates private household workers from 
other service workers, but in this stud) call. 
service workers, those whose major code is 
2, were combined. Although this separa 
tion could have been made, it did not seem } 
important. at 
Taste 1 indicates that the occupations ol } 
fathers of University freshmen are profes 
sional, managerial, and sales more fre | 
quently than would be expected from the 
census distribution. In other words, abouti 
one-half of University freshmen come from | 
homes where the father is in a professional, 
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managerial, or sales occupation; but only 

29 per cent of all adult men according to 

the U. S. census are in these occupations. 

Twenty per cent of the fathers of University 

freshmen are skilled tradesmen, and 19 per 
, cent of adult men are in these occupations 

in the general population. The fathers of 
only 8 to 9 per cent of University freshmen 
are semi-skilled or unskilled workers, com- 
pared to 28 per cent in the general popula- 
tion. 

In summary, the fathers of University 
freshmen are professional, managerial, and 
sales workers to a greater extent (49 per 
cent) than would be expected from the 
census (29 per cent); are skilled tradesmen, 

. farmers, and service and clerical workers 
in the same proportion (39 per cent) as the 
census (39 per cent); and are semi-skilled 

and unskilled workers to a lesser extent (9 

per cent) than would be expected from the 

census (32 per cent), 

Students at the University of Minnesota 
do not come from the two lower socio- 
economic classes in the same proportion as 

would be anticipated from the census. This 

may be the result of differences in attitudes, 

values, and academic ability in these oc- 

cupational groups when compared to 

others. There is evidence [3] that intelli- 
, gence plays a role in occupational choice. 
It may also be due to differences in financial 
resources of students and their families. 
Equally impressive, however, is the fact that 
Some students do come from homes at all 
occupational levels, and, except for the two 
classes noted, approach proportions. very 
Close to the census figures. 

If occupation is used as a measure of 
Status, it is obvious that University of Min- 
hesota students do not come from high 
Status families. However, there is evidence 
14] that students in this University do come 
from upper levels of aptitude. 

Median income for 1957 of year-round 
full-time male workers is reported in the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1959 
edition. Because of wide variation in in- 
come, these figures are merely suggestive 
but do give rank of occupational groups by 
Income. The median for the managerial 
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and professional groups is about $6,000, 
sales and skilled about $5,000, clerical about 
$4,500, operatives about $4,200, and service 
and sales about $3,500. It is impossible to 
relate these figures to income of students’ 
families, since often there is more than one 
wage earner in the family. In this sample, 
it is known that 22 per cent of the mothers 
of students are employed full time. A large 
proportion of students studied here can 
afford to attend college only because the 
father’s earnings are supplemented by the 
earnings of other members of the family. 

The composition of the major occupa- 
tional groups can be summarized briefly. 
Of the 520 fathers in the professions, about 
20 per cent are engineers, 14 per cent ac- 
countants, 10 per cent physicians, 9 per cent 
teachers, and 8 per cent lawyers. Among 
the semi-professions, drafting is the largest 
occupation and is most common among 
fathers classified in this group with about 
20 per cent classified as draftsmen. Man- 
agement occupations, the single largest 
group, represent not only a wide range of 
occupations, but also a wide range of in- 
come. It includes managers of small re- 
tail establishments as well as top execu- 
tives of large industries. 

The single largest classification among 
clerical workers is postal workers, compris- 
ing about 25 per cent of the total group. 
Approximately one-half of the fathers who 
are salesmen are in wholesale selling, that is 
they do not sell directly to the consumer. 
Nearly 15 per cent sell insurance, 9 per 
cent real estate, and 9 per cent are sales- 
persons in retail trade. y j 

Of the 181 fathers who are in service oc- 
cupations, about one-half are found in three 
occupations, including 13 per cent who are 
firemen, 14 per cent policemen, and 20 per 
cent janitors. Barbers, bartenders, cooks, 
and porters are among the other occupa- 
tions reported. Among men and women 
students, 371 report their fathers are in ag- 
riculture with 83 per cent of the total in 

eral farming. 

The fathers of slightly more than one- 
fifth of entering University freshmen are 
skilled tradesmen and foremen. The 
skilled trades are represented about in the 
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proportion one would expect from the dis- 
tribution in the general population with 
mechanics and carpenters the most numer- 
ous as they are in the census. For example, 
8 per cent are carpenters, over 8 per cent 
are mechanics engaged as repairmen of ra- 
dios and electrical appliances, slightly less 
than 8 per cent are machinists, and 14 per 
cent are foremen. Among the semi-skilled, 
truck drivers and routemen are the most 
common, accounting for about one-half of 
the group. Construction laborers account 
for about one-fifth of the fathers who are 
employed as unskilled workers. 

Employment of Mothers of Entering Uni- 
versity Freshman Men and Women. Over 
one-half (61 per cent) of the mothers of 
entering University freshmen are not em- 
ployed outside the home, but 22 per cent 
are employed full time, and 16 per cent 
part time. The difference in employment 
status of mothers of men and women stu- 
dents is not significant. 

The occupations of mothers who were 
employed full time were also coded and 
classified. Full-time employed mothers of 
university freshmen are found in those oc- 
cupations in which most women work, the 
clerical, professional, and service occupa- 
tions. Further, there is not a significant 
difference in the mothers’ occupations of 
the men and women students, as tested by 
chi-square. Among the professions, 77 or 
52 per cent of the mothers are teachers and 
42 or 28 per cent are nurses; thus, these two 
professions account for 80 per cent of the 
total professional group. About one-fourth 
of the mothers in clerical occupations are 
secretaries, and one-fifth are bookkeepers 
and cashiers. Among the service occupa- 
tions, 22 per cent are cooks, 18 per cent 
waitresses, and 14 per cent beauticians. 

A comparison to 1959 census figures in- 
dicates that the full-time employed mothers 
of University freshmen are found more fre- 
quently in professional and clerical occupa- 
tions and less frequently in service and 
operative occupations than would be ex- 
pected. Surprisingly, more, about seven 
per cent, are in unskilled occupations than 
would be expected from the census, one- 
half per cent. Fourteen or about 20 per 
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cent of the mothers in this group are pack 
aging and another 20 per cent are doing 
unskilled work in electrical equipment 
manufacturing. 

The distribution of occupations of the 
fathers in relationship to that of their full- | 
time employed wives was also studied. As 
would be expected, the level of occupations 
of full-time employed wives has some rela- 
tion to that of their husbands. For exam: | 
ple, about 56 per cent of fathers in clerical 
and sales occupations whose wives are em- 
ployed full time are married to women in 
clerical and sales occupations. Neverthe- | 
less, there are wide divergencies. Full-time 
employed wives of professional as well a 
unskilled men are found working at all 3 
occupational levels. Some students have | 
fathers who are in unskilled occupations; 
but whose mothers are in professional oc- 
cupations. The likelihood that the mother } 
of a University freshman will work varie 
with the occupation of the father. Fore 
ample, of the fathers who are employed m 
service occupations, 36 per cent have wives 
who work compared to 17 per cent em 
ployed in the professions, 25 per cent in 
clerical and sales, 14 per cent in farming 
26 per cent in skilled, 24 per cent in semi- 
skilled, and 30 per cent in unskilled. al 

The occupations of full-time employe 
mothers may be related to that of i 
husbands. This distribution indicates tht 
222 of the 944 mothers who are employe 
full time are in professional work. id 
these, 46 per cent have husbands who are 
professional, semi-professional, or me 
rial occupations, 18 per cent in clerical 2 id 
sales, 4 per cent in service, 10 per ei 
agriculture, 18 per cent in skilled, ia 
about 5 per cent in semi- and unskille® 
cupations. In general, these data 1 whet 
that as the occupational level of the m° i, 
decreases that of the father also dea 
Of all of the 944 full-time employed 1 
ers, 30 per cent are married to men 1 is 
fessional, semi-professional, and eae ‘ 
occupations, 17 per cent to men in ¢ nie 
and sales occupations, 7 per cent in S in 
6 per cent in agriculture, 24 per F i 
skilled, and 10 per cent in semi- an a 
skilled occupations. 
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In summary, full-time employed mothers 
of University freshmen are most likely to 
be in professional and clerical work. Al- 
though there appears to be some relation- 
ship between occupational levels of em- 
ployed wives and their husbands, there are 
wide divergencies. Professional women 
marry unskilled men, and wives of profes- 
sional men can be found doing semi- and 
unskilled work. 


Summary 


During the orientation period for 1959, 
fall quarter, 4,283 University of Minnesota 
entering freshmen, or 94 per cent of the 
total entering freshman class that quarter, 
completed questionnaires, giving informa- 
tion about the employment of their fathers 
and mothers. These occupations were 
coded, using the coding method developed 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Data summarizing the employment of the 
fathers and mothers were compared to cen- 
sus data. 

In general, fathers of entering freshmen 
at the University of Minnesota are em- 
ployed more frequently than would be ex- 
pected from the distribution reported in 


the Census in managerial, professional, and 
sales occupations; about as frequently in 
skilled, service, and clerical occupations and 
farming as would be expected; and less fre- 
quently in semi-skilled and unskilled occu- 
pations. 
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FIVE NEW FILMS AVAILABLE ON TESTING AND TEST RESULTS 


Five new films have been developed by the Cooperative Test Division of 
Educational Testing Service: Selecting an Achievement Test; Administer- 
ing a Testing Program; Interpreting Test Results; Using Test Results; and 
The Public Relations of Testing. In black and white, each film has a 
showing time of approximately 15 minutes. 

The films are available without charge to school officials and college 
instructors for use in-service training or in measurement courses. Because 
of heavy demand, requests should be sent 60 days in advance of the date 
needed; only one film may be available at one time. Requests for use of 
the films or for further information may be directed to Cooperative Test 
Division, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE OF TWELVE-YEAR-OLDS _ : 


DONALD A. DAVIS, NELLIE HAGAN, and JUDIE STROUF i 


Ane theory of occupational choice 
postulates that it is an orderly process 
involving many years and many decisions 
(71. 

Ginzberg theorizes that the process of oc- 
cupational choice can be analyzed into three 
periods: fantasy choices before 11 years of 
age; tentative choices between 11 and 17 
years of age; and realistic choices between 
17 and young adulthood when the choice is 
finally crystallized. 

The purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate the validity of parts of this theory of 
occupational choice. Do 12-year-olds make 
more tentative choices than fantasy ones? 
Are these choices a function of age only or 
are such factors as socio-economic environ- 
ment, sex, race, intelligence, and reading 
retardation influential? 


Method 


All sixth graders from the three elemen- 
tary schools in Muskegon Heights School 
District, Michigan, were sampled. School 
A is in a medium socio-economic neighbor- 
hood, while Schools B and G are in a low 
socio-economic locality, School A has all 
white children; School C has all negro 
children; School B has students about 
equally divided between the white and ne- 
gro race. The average age of the 116 chil- 
dren in the study was 12 years. None was 
below 11 or over 16 years of age and, thus, 
all fitted within Ginzberg’s tentative stage 
of 11 to 16. 


Donard A. Davis is Associate Professor of Guid- 
ance, School of Education, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo; NELLIE HAGAN is Reading Spe- 
cialist in the Muskegon Heights (Michigan) Schpol 
System; and Jube Strour is English and Social 
Studies Teacher, Springfield School, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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All the children were asked to write par- 
agraphs telling what they would like to be 
when they grew up and why they had made 
that particular choice. These papers were 
then submitted to two judges for classifica- 
tion and tabulation according to Ginzbergs | 
definitions. rea 

Relationships were found by contrasting 
the boys with the girls; the whites versus 
the Negroes; the low socio-economic level 
with the medium group; the total sample 
with a group which showed reading retard 
tion; and each school with the other. 


Fantasy occupational choices were a 
fined as translations of simple needs an 
Tenta: 


impulses into occupational goals. 
tive choices indicated those decisions ba | 
upon capacities, interests, and values of the 
individual. í 
Race means either Negro or white; read 
ing retardation refers to children of norn 
intelligence who were retarded in reading 
as shown by standardized tests; socio-eoy | 
nomic environments were arbitrarily class 
fied as low and medium; and intelligent 
quotients were based upon standardit 
tests given at the various schools involved 


Results is 


Tt was found that in School A, 22 of i i 
29 girls made tentative choices, whic da 
6 of the 18 boys did so. In School B, on 
the 18 girls made tentative choices Ts choo! 
the 16 boys made similar choices. choose 
C supported the tendency of girls to Ci are | 
more maturely, as 11 of the 14 gitls 108 
in the tentative category, in contita pe f 
of the 15 boys. In the total sample, i 
cent of the girls were in the tentative $ 
fication, while only 41 per cent of the 
could claim this maturity. TABLE ei, 
these data, according to school, sex, a. À 
tative or fantasy choices, 


j 
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TABLE 1 
Tentative and Fantasy Choices in Schools 


i M 


School School School 
A B Cc Total 
22 13 11 46 
6 8 8 22 
7 5 4 16 
13 8 11 32 
Toran 48 34 34 116 


* T indicates tentative choice, F indicates fantasy 


choices; “g” is girls in the sample; “b” is boys in 


_ the sample, 


Interesting, too, were the relationships 
found between intelligence and occupa- 
tional choice. Results showed that children 
who have less than 90 IQ made fantasy 
choices more often than tentative choices. 
However, the children whose 1Q’s ranged 
from 100-129 made over twice as many ten- 
tative choices as fantasy ones at the same 
average age. TABLE 2 shows the percentage 
in each IQ group that made tentative and 
fantasy choices, 


* TABLE 2 
Relationship of Occupational Choice 
Maturity to IQ 
a 
100- 110- 120- 
IQ 70-7980-89 90-99 109 119 129 Total 
T 0 3 14 28 20 3 68 
F On i AA AA AO ONA 
MOT a131 27) Ab. 30). 5nd 
%T* 0 23 52 67 67 100 


* %-T indicates per cent of total sample making 
tentative choice in each IQ group. 


When all 116 sixth graders from schools 
A-B-C were contrasted with 41 with reading 
retardation, it was found that while only 


% 40.9 per cent of the total sample made fan- 


tasy choices, more than 51.0 per cent of the 


_ Tetarded group did so. This indicates that 
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reading retardation may be related to im- 
maturity of occupational choice. 

A comparison of School A with the com- 
bined totals for Schools B and C showed 58.3 
per cent tentative choices and 59.7 per cent 
tentative choices respectively. Socio-eco- 
nomic level apparently has little or no re- 
lation to the occupational choice maturity 
of the children. 

When School A (all white), School C (all 
Negro) and School B (mixed) were com- 
pared, the percentages were: A, 58 per cent 
tentative, 42 per cent fantasy; B, 62 per 
cent tentative, $8 per cent fantasy; C, 56 
per cent tentative, 44 per cent fantasy. It 
is difficult to draw conclusions from these 
last data, because the intelligence level of 
the students in School A was considerably 
higher than that of the other schools and 
there were more girls (proportionately) in 
School A than in Schools B and C, but it 
does not seem that race is related in any sig- 
nificant degree with maturity of occupa- 
tional choice as indicated in this study. 

However, much speculation could be 
made about School B, with the highest per- 
centage of tentative choices of either the 
white or colored, since School B had almost 
equal amounts of boys and girls and 68 per 
cent of the students fell into the normal 1Q 
range (90-110). 


Conclusion 


It was found that of the 116 12-year-old 
sixth graders studied, tentative choices were 
made by 60 per cent of the students. More 
mature choices seem to correlate positively 
with intelligence and the feminine sex, and 
inversely with reading retardation, but not 
with race or socio-economic environment. 
On the whole, this study seems to substanti- 
ate Ginzberg’s theory of occupational 


choice. 
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The Effectiveness of Limited Counseling 
in Improving the Academic Achievement 
of Superior College Freshmen 


AYSEL SEARLES, JR. 


ITH THE increasing national concern 

for the maximum growth of supe- 
rior students and the limited time available 
for counseling, there appears to be ample 
justification for research as to whether or 
not limited counseling will effect improved 
academic achievement by superior college 
freshmen [Z, 2]. 

The hypothesis underlying this investiga- 
tion was that “three interview” counseling 
would facilitate academic achievement 
through: (1l) improving the counselee’s 
perception of reality and (2) alleviating 
specific fears. The process of counseling 
used had as one objective the detection of 
any major deviation between the student’s 
perception of himself as he related to his 
new environment and the actual facts inso- 
far as they were available to the investiga- 
tor. Subsequent counseling centered about 
those apparent discrepancies and was eclec- 
tic in nature. 

In addition to the limitations of sample 
described below, another major limitation 
of this study should be emphasized. 

“Three interview” counseling may be too 
brief an exposure to expect significant be- 
havioral change. This could be a partic- 
ularly pertinent limitation when applied 
to carefully screened superior students who 
already have a history of relatively success- 
ful achievement despite whatever problems 
they might have. 


AYSEL SEARLES, JR., is Director of Student Activi- 
ties, Harpur College, State University of New York, 
Binghamton. 

This article repere essential elements of the au- 
thor’s master’s thesis prepared under the general 
direction of A. Gordon Nelson, Cornell University. 
The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
of Dr. Nelson in this research. 
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The Sample 


The subjects of this study were freshmen 
entering Harpur College, the college of arts 
and sciences of the State University of New | 
York, in the fall of 1958, To be eligible 
for selection, the student must not have at 
tended another college, must not have been 
a veteran of military service, and must have 
graduated from high school within nine | 
months of the beginning of the study. 

While a few colleges have experimente 
with purely statistical data in establishing 
regression equations, college admission, m 
general, tends to remain a clinical proces 
with a statistical floor. In view of this, it 
was determined to select the superior a 
dents for this study on a clinical basis, i 
cluding the recommendation of the m 
school principal or counselor, but ae 
girding the clinical selection process Wi K 
a minimum level of ability and achig 
ment as recorded on the official records É 
the Admissions Office. The aiea 
selection as a superior student depen fi 
in addition to the high school recommen 
tion, on: third 

1. Ranking at least in the uppe 
of the high school graduating class. Mi 

2. Achievement of scores within Uni 
upper third on all parts of the State 
versity of New York Admissions TAA P 

Secondary consideration was ore sit 
scores on the Cooperative Englis ptt 
Vocabulary and Speed of Reading Co a 
hension, and it was arbitrarily dee 
that no student who presented an i 
in academic subjects below 80 Wee: 
considered, even though his test 
might be high. be 

While ee may be disagreement 
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tween those who favor a purely statistical 
approach to selection and those who favor 
a clinical approach, and while there may 
be room for debate over what lines to draw 
in deeming a student superior who may 
have a speed of reading comprehension score 
below the median but be a class valedic- 
torian, it should be emphasized that these 
disagreements should not preclude experi- 
mentation along any given line, as long as 
the samples are adequately defined and de- 
lineated. 

The names of 62 students pre-selected as 
the superior sample were alphabetized and 
placed alternately into experimental (A) 
and control (B) groups of 31 students each. 
As part of the delimitations of this study it 
should be noted that in view of a student 
housing shortage, admissions standards for 
women were somewhat higher than for men; 
hence, both the experimental and control 
groups contain a majority of female stu- 
dents. It should be noted further that all 
subjects were graduates of New York State 
high schools. 

In view of the fact that comparability of 
the experimental and control groups in 
terms of ability and prior achievement was 
basic to this investigation, t-tests were made 
to ascertain if observed differences were 
Statistically significant. These results are 
Teported in TABLE 1. 


An inspection of TABLE 1 shows that there 
is no statistically significant difference be- 
tween the experimental and control groups 
in the areas measured. It might be per- 
tinent to point out that the mean Total 
Score for both groups on the SUNY Admis- 
sions Test is equal to the 93rd percentile 
of college freshmen norms. While not 
called for in the study because the data 
were incomplete, it might be helpful in 
establishing the rating of “superior” for 
both groups to note that in the experimen- 
tal group, the high schools reported Intelli- 
gence Quotient test results for 25 of the 
31 students in the group, and the mean IQ 
of these 25 students was 130.9. In the con- 
trol group, the high schools reported In- 
telligence Quotient test results for 28 of 
the 31 students, and their mean IQ was 
131.3, 


Procedure 


With an underlying philosophy of under- 
standing and acceptance, and with the dual 
objectives of improving perception and 
alleviating specific fears, it was determined 
to schedule a minimum of three personal 
interviews with each member of the experi- 
mental group, with the understanding that 
any counselee would receive additional 
counseling or referral to special aid if he 


TABLE 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and t-Test results of Comparisons of High School Averages and Tests of 
Ability of Students in the Experimental and Control Groups 


Comparison Experimental Group Control Group 
Basis x SD X SD t 
E See E E 
High School Average 3.3 88.0 4,2 0.72 
SUNY Admins Test i a 4.6 48.8 5.4 0.05 
Verbal Score 
SUNY Admissions Test 43.4 3.3 43.2 4.1 0.63 
Quantitative Score 
Admissions Test 92.1 6.1 91.9 6.9 0:08 
Total Score 
Operative English 34.8 7.5 35.2 8.4 0.19 
Vocabulary Score 
Operative English 37.0 9.9 36.8 9.6 0:02 


Speed of Reading 
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indicated a desire for either or both of 
these. The control group was not seen. 

During the first interview, held within 
the first two weeks of the semester, each 
subject in the experimental group was ap- 
prised of his abilities as measured by the 
entrance examination scores and given re- 
assurance as to his or her ability to do good 
academic work at Harpur College. Also 
during this interview, each student was told 
that he had been selected as a part of a 

- special study group specifically on the basis 
of the expectation that he could achieve 
exceptionally well in the academic program. 

While a portion of this first interview 
was of necessity given over to the factual 
review of the student’s ability, high school 
record, and academic promise at the college, 
there was also discussion of the student's 
vocational and educational objectives and 
an effort was made to establish sufficient 
rapport so that the student would be will- 
ing to discuss any problems of adjustment 
to the college that he or she might have. 
The academic program of each student was 
also reviewed. 

The second interview was held during 
the two-week period following the release 
of six-week “down-grade” reports from the 
faculty. The presence or absence of such 
reports was noted by the counselor and a 
general opportunity was provided for a 
discussion of academic successes or failures 
and possible reasons if failures existed. 
Again, ample time was provided for dis- 
cussion of such adjustment problems as the 
student might present. 

The third interview was scheduled within 
the two-week period preceding final exam- 
inations for the semester. As a part of this 
interview, students in the experimental 
group were asked to estimate the degree of 
success or of failure they expected in grades 
in each course. While these estimates 
played no formal role in the study, it was 
felt they helped to focus attention on a 
purpose of the counseling and would also 
help students verbalize any problems of an 
academic nature. The investigator was the 

only counselor who participated in the 
study. 
As criteria as to whether the counseled 
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group excelled the non-counseled control 
group in academic achievement, five areas 
were measured. i 

1. Number of subjects completing the 
semester. 

2. The grade-point average, which was 
obtained by dividing the total net grade 
points earned by the total hours carried, 
wherein the grade of A gives three points; 
B, two; C, one; D, none; F, minus one. 

3. Number of subjects placed on aca- 
demic probation for failure to receive a C 
(1.0) average. 

4. Number of students who earned a B 
(2.0) grade-point average and who were 
placed on the Dean’s list for honor in 
scholarship. 

5. Achievement recorded in two courses 
common to all freshmen, that is Communi- 
cations I and Social Science I. Findings 
are reported in TABLE 2. 

Findings 

To ascertain whether observed differences 
in certain areas of achievement between 
the experimental (counseled) and control 
(non-counseled) groups were statistically 
significant, t-tests and chi-square tests were 
applied to the data following Wert, Neidt 
and Ahmann [3]. 

On the basis of statistical analysis we have 
no evidence to refute the null hypothesis 
that under the counseling conditions set 
forth in the study, there is no significant 


TABLE 2 


Experi- 

men- Con- 
tals trols 
(N= (N= 
31) 31) 


Achievement 
Measure 


Semester Grade- 

Point Average 1.58 1 
Grades in Communications 1.81 1. 
Grades in Social Science 1.61 1 
Number completing the 

full semester 31 29 
Number on honor list T5010 
Number placed on aca- aus xi 


demic probation 4 Te 


First 
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difference in academic achievement between 
the counseled and the non-counseled stu- 
dents. Three-interview counseling does not 
_ appear to have any significant effect on the 
first-semester academic achievement of fresh- 
men in a small liberal arts college who have 
` measured ability and recorded achievement 
within the upper third of a sample of New 
York State high schools. 


Recommendations for Further Research 


1. The students in this investigation 
ranked in the upper third of their high 
school peers in terms of both ability and 
achievement. A study seems warranted in 
which college freshmen are selected on the 
basis of good ability but relatively poor 
achievement. The effectiveness of counsel- 
ing in this area could be ascertained. 

2. In the experimental group of this 
study, about half of the superior students 
evidenced a need or desire for counseling, 
i while the other half did not. Research is 
suggested wherein a pool of students is 
identified early in the freshman year as both 
superior and in need of counseling. This 
pool might then be separated into counseled 
and non-counseled equated groups to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of counseling on 
. achievement under these circumstances. 


3. In this investigation, it would appear 
that about half the counseling interviews 
were relatively wasted on superior fresh- 
men who had no need for or interest in 
counseling. A modification of the second 
study above is proposed, wherein the num- 
ber of counseling sessions is at least 
doubled, thereby investing the same total 


- amount of time but in a group that has ex- 


pressed need or desire for counseling. 

4, There remains an open question as to 
whether the problems of superior college 
students are relatively similar to the prob- 
lems of average students, The clinical 
aspects of this study indicate that the prob- 
lems are similar but a separate investigation 
designed to test this hypothesis would seem 
to have merit. 
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REPORT OF EXTENSIVE GUIDANCE SURVEY IN OHIO 


Guidance in Ohio is a 230-page report of an experimental study de- 
signed to analyze statewide school guidance services, The project, under 


the direction of Herman J. Peters, 


Staff at The Ohio State University in cooperation wi 


Guidance and Testing of the State Department of Education 
the National Defense Education Act of 


were made possible under terms of 
1958. 


The report traces the history of gu 
procedures, supports the findings with 
sons of counselors within the state, and 


lenges for the future. 
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The Validity of Fisher's Maladjustment and 
Rigidity Scales as an Indicator of Rehabilitation 


ETHELWYNE G. ARNHOLTER 


A NUMBER of studies have explored the 
value of the Rorschach Psychodiag- 
nostic as a vocational tool [5, 7-9, 11, 12]. 

Kates [6] reported a study of work satis- 
faction among a group of clerical workers 
in which he concluded that the job satisfac- 
tion of routine clerks is not associated with 
the number of Rorschach signs of maladjust- 
ment, utilizing the Munroe Inspection tech- 
nique [9] and the Davidson list of signs [Z]. 

In contrast to these negative results, Neff 
[10] explored the Fisher Rorschach Malad- 
justment Scale as a tool to assess the em- 
ployability of the vocationally disabled and 
concluded: “A terminal Rorschach ad- 
ministered after an adjustive work experi- 
ence, dependably differentiates between the 
rehabilitated. and non-rehabilitated sub- 
jects” [20]. 


The Problem 


The purpose of the present study was to 
assess the value of the Fisher Rorschach 
Scales of Maladjustment Rigidity in de- 
termining employability of the vocationally 
disabled among subjects in the Indian- 
apolis Goodwill Industries. A demonstra- 
tion project was inaugurated in April, 1958, 
to determine whether techniques developed 
by the Chicago Jewish Vocational Center 


ETHELWYNE G. ARNHOLTER is Consulting Psy- 
chologist, Indianapolis Goodwill Industries, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

This study was part of a selected demonstration 
under a grant from the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation (Grant #RD 275) with funds from the 
Indiana Association for Mental Health. 

The author is indebted to Marvin Zuckerman of 
the Indiana Institute for Psychiatric Research for 
consultation and to James Norton of the Purdue 
Statistical Laboratory for assistance in statistical 
analysis. 
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[4, 13] were applicable to sheltered work- 
shops. The project accepted individuals 
labeled unemployable because of physical } 
and/or emotional handicaps. ae i 

The subjects were given work assign: | 
ments in the Contract Department on 4 
simple repetitive tasks such as stuffing 
envelopes, packaging pill samples, and) 
collating. They were placed under inten: 
sive supervision with emphasis on indus { 
trial requirements for punctuality and {i 
achievement of workshop norms for pro- f 
duction. val 

Utilizing the Fisher Rorschach Malad 
justment Scale, an attempt was made to | 
replicate the Neff study which had explored | 
benefits to subjects following a work ex- | 
perience [73]. q 

The present study also explored thevalue | 
of the Fisher Rorschach Rigidity Scale as 4 
a tool for determining which subjects would 
be found employable and which would Te: 
main unemployable after a work exper í 
in the sheltered workshop of the Goodwi hi 
Industries. 


Subjects 


The 35 subjects in this study were from | 
a population of 51 persons accepted oa 
the project between April and October | 
1958. Of the 51 persons originally ag 
five did not enter the program, ` 
dropped out to take jobs or to cont 
treatment before the completion of the 
weeks and two were continued into a a fe 
12-week program of the project. The 35 W? {f 
remained to complete the 12-week progr 
became the subjects for the study. by 3] 

All subjects had been referred Ab a 
social agency or the Indiana State Divi oy By 
of Vocational Rehabilitation as unemP™” | 


inue fF 
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able because of physical and/or emotional 
disability. While many of them had multi- 
ple handicaps, the presenting disabilities 
were: 


Paraplegic 
Congenital deformity... 
Cerebral palsy......... 
Post-polio deformity... 
Deafness ..... 
Retardation 
Arrested tuberculosis.......+++++++++++ 
Psychoneurosis with somatic complaints. . 
Psychoneurosis, severe...+++++++++2-eee+ 
Psychiatric 6... .eeee eee ee eee setee cree eneenee 


Aa Ge ib & bo be & io 


The mean age of the subjects was 27.5 
years (SD = 1.76); the mean Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale IQ was 87.6 (SD 
= 13.63); the mean educational level was 
ninth grade (SD = 1.76). Two of the sub- 
jects were married, two were widowed and 
31 were single. There were 24 males and 
11 females. 

All of the subjects had been given a 
battery of tests, including the Rorschach, 
and were screened by a committee for ad- 
mission, The screening committee was com- 
prised of the project director (a trained 
personnel man), the staff psychologist, the 
staff “social worker, two industrial super- 
visors, the plant nurse, the personnel di- 
rector, and a counselor assigned from the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The criteria for screening ruled out those 
below 50 IQ, those who were alcoholic, 
overtly homosexual, actively psychotic, and 
epileptics who were not under good medical 
control. 

Admission into the project also required 
that an individual have had actual employ- 
ment experience or that a demonstrable 


» work skill be present. The job experience 
might be brief and the demonstrable work 


skill might be vague. Another acceptance 
criterion was that the candidate have physi- 
cal and/or emotional problems which inter- 
fered with his ability to obtain and hold a 
job. 


Procedure 


The project staff rated each subject as 
employable or unemployable on the basis 
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of group decision reached through the con- 
ference method. The factors considered 
included reports of production norms, 
quality gradings of work, and records of 
attendance and promptness. Also con- 
sidered were the supervisors’ daily reports 
of observed behavior of subjects on the job, 
in relation to co-workers and reactions to 
supervisors, and social behavior in the cafe- 
teria during lunch and coffee breaks. 
Judgments of all members of the staff con- 
cerning workers’ motivation, self-concepts, 
and attitudes toward the industry were con- 
sidered. 

Clients were rated at the end of the third, 
seventh and twelfth week of work experi- 
ence as follows: 


A. Fully employable 

B. Employable within limits of the 
physical disability 

C. Employable only in sheltered situa- 
tion 

D. Unemployable 


For the purpose of this study the 35 sub- 
jects were placed in two groups: Employ- 
able (A, B, and C) and Unemployable (D). 

The initial and terminal Rorschach 
protocols of the subjects were scored by the 
Fisher [3] formulae for the Maladjustment 
and Rigidity Scales. 

Follow-up surveys were made in three- 
month and six-month intervals upon com- 
pletion of the 12-week work program. It 
was found that 23 of the 35 had become 
employed while 12 remained unemployed. 


Results 


The predictions made by the staff were 
compared with the actual employment 
record of the 23 who had obtained employ- 
ment and were found to be 80 per cent 
accurate. The significance of the staff pre- 
diction was calculated using Chi-Square 
(see Taste 1). The obtained Chi-Square, 
utilizing Yates correction for continuity, 
was 9.35, significant at better than the 0.01 
level. 

Maladjustment Scale. The difference be- 
tween the initial and terminal Rorschach 
protocols when scored by the Fisher Malad- 
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TABLE 2 ; 
Relation of Employment to Rigidity Scale f 
plied ets Rasen. 


TABLE 1 
Staff Prediction of Employability 

i Outcome 

Employed 17 1 18 
Staff 
Prediction 

Unemployed 6 it 17 

23 12 
Ghi-Square 9.35 P <0.01 


justment Scale was analyzed using Edwards 
[2] formula for repeated measurements of 
the same subjects. The Analysis of Vari- 
ance produced no significant effects due to 
any of the following variables: (1) em- 
ployed vs. unemployed; (2) by age; (3) psy- 
chiatric vs. nonpsychiatric subjects; and 
(4) subjects who participated in group coun- 
seling vs. subjects who did not participate. 

All subjects were divided into high- and 
low-scorers on the Maladjustment Scale of 
the initial Rorschach protocols, using the 
median score as the cut-off point. The 
effectiveness of this dichotomization in pre- 
dicting employment vs. nonemployment 
was tested by Chi-Square. The obtained 
Chi-Square did not differ significantly from 
chance. 

Rigidity Scale. The initial and terminal 
Rorschach protocols were again scored by 
the Fisher Rigidity Scale, resulting in two 
scores for each subject. Analysis of Vari- 
ance [2] showed no significant effects on any 
of the following variables: (1) employed 
vs. unemployed; (2) by age; (3) psychiatric 
vs. nonpsychiatric subjects; and (4) subjects 
who participated in group counseling vs. 
subjects who did not participate. 

Despite the fact that the mean difference 
between initial and terminal total Rigidity 
scores was not significant, inspection of the 
data suggested that the direction of change 
might be significant, so subjects were 
dichotomized into those showing increased 
rigidity scores from the initial to the 
terminal Rorschach and those showing de- 
creased Rigidity scores. It was found that 
a significantly greater proportion of those 
employed had decreased Rigidity scores 
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Outcome 
Employed Unemployed 

Increase 9 10 19 
Rigidity 
Scale 

Decrease 14 2 16 

23 12 
Chi-Square 4.57 P<0.05 


while a greater proportion of those who $ 
remained unemployed had increased Rigid- ' 
ity scores. The Chi-Square was 7.52, utiliz- f 
ing Yates’ correction for continuity, signifi- 
cant below the 0.05 level (see TABLE 2). 
Discussion 

The degree of accuracy with which the 
staff was able to predict employability of k 
the subjects, utilizing information from a $i 
variety of sources, suggests that practic 
skills in observation together with precise 
records of production can be used to make $ 
fairly valid predictions of employability of | 
the handicapped. Future work should be 
done in the direction of making the basis 
of rating more explicit by determining the 
appropriate weights to be given to variables | 
involved. j 

Since no significant difference was foun 
between the employed and unemploy pi 
groups in the change on the Fisher Malat 
justment Scale following the work exper” 
ence, the Neff study was not replicated. | 

When the scores of the employed ae 
unemployed subjects on the initial ie. : 
terminal Rigidity scales were compared is | 
significant difference was found by Analys 

the f 


of Variance. i 

This study raises question concerning a 
validity of the Fisher Maladjustment 4 
Rigidity scales as tools for predicting. | 
ployment among the handicapped. N hte f 
scale predicted employability; and wi $ 
exception of the significant sign 
the Rigidity scale, neither scale q 
change due to work experience. e 

The subjects in this study who were a 4 
to be employed following the 12-wee q 
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experience appeared to become less rigid 
on the job as demonstrated by their suc 
cessful adjustment to industrial rules and 
regulations, acceptance of supervision and 
adjustment to co-workers, and increased pro- 
duction. Those who were not able to be 
employed following the work experience 
appeared to remain inflexible and unable 
to adjust. The scores on the Fisher Mal- 
adjustment and Rigidity scales did not re- 
flect these observed changes. 


Summary 


This study has investigated the predictive 
value of the Fisher Rorschach Rigidity and 
Maladjustment scales in discriminating 
among handicapped subjects in a work pro- 
gram in the Indianapolis Goodwill Indus- 
tries sheltered workshop. 

It was found that neither scale predicted 
ultimate employability. When the subjects’ 
scores on the two scales before and after 
the work experience were compared, there 
was no significant change on either scale. 
However, using the sign test, it was found 
that a significantly greater proportion of 
the unemployed group showed an increased 
score on the Rigidity scale. 

Predictions as to employability made by 
staff members on the basis of several vari- 
ables, were found to be 80 per cent accurate. 

It was concluded that until more reliable 
scales to predict employability of handi- 


capped persons from Rorschach protocols 
are developed, staff ratings based on a num- 
ber of variables are likely to be more valid. 
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Correction to 1962 A.P.G.A. Convention Preliminary Program 


We regret the omission of the following item which should have ap- 


peared in the February issue: 


SUNDAY, APRIL 15 


9:30-4:30 VA, VR & E Workshop: On-the-Job Training: A Prime Re- 
source in the Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


Chairman, Anthony J. Scholter. 
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A Comparative Guidance Study: Group Counseling 
with Selected African Student-Teachers y 


RAYMOND O. WALDKOETTER 


Enenar counseling is one of the 
practices resulting from the emphasis 
in Western culture on the achievement of 
greater self-knowledge. The counseling 
techniques developed. for use with persons 
or groups are the products of a particular 
cultural interaction as well as of individual 
needs. Whether or not the techniques 
evolved can be usefully transferred to other 
cultures is an intriguing question, which 
no single experiment can fully explain. 
As this is a situation that is open to many 
solutions, an area where educational de- 
velopment is a crucial concern might be a 
most feasible locale to study a counseling 
technique as it would function in a differ- 
ent cultural setting. 

This belief led to an experiment in group 
counseling which was conducted with a 
number of male African student-teachers. 
The author was serving as expatriate tutor 
on the staff of Techiman Training College 
for men in Abetifi, Ghana, during the 
academic year, 1959-1960. 

A salient reason for viewing group coun- 
seling as a more effective means for psycho- 
logical study with the Africans is that sev- 
eral authors have specified the importance 
of a group behavior system in African de- 
velopment. Both child care and family 
organization are based upon the operation 


RAYMOND O. WALDKOETTER is Research Psycholo- 
gist in test pala sa with the U. S. Army En- 
listed Evaluation Center, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

‘The author expresses his sincere appreciation for 
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Principal of Techiman Training College, and Mr. 
George O. Sekyere, Graduate Tutor, who ably 
assisted the study in Ghana. 
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and observance of special kinds of group 
behavior in the African culture [5]. Jowitt 
[3], an African textbook author, states that 
“the African has always respected the group 
spirit and the teacher must respect it” and 
made this a guiding principle in planning 
for the African school. i 

The rationale for adopting the technique 
of group counseling for experiment, while 
following from the group character of 
African life, proceeds more directly from 
observations by Sadler [7], an experience 
educator of West Africa, who felt group 
interaction among African students, coul 
assist in their training. He advocates sM 
group discussions among the students a 
“therapeutic value in the interchange 0 
thought and experience” could follow from 
the group discussions of psychological situs 
tions. 

While certain value is expected to resi 
from group counseling, this experiment 1” 
vestigates information of a norma ive 
ture, that is possibly applicable to only 
particular segment of African school life. 


The Problem 


The problem examined was the a 
to which group counseling would influer 
selected Ghanaian student-teachers 10 © s 
own cultural matrix. This objective ri 
studied by. means of three experime 
hypotheses: 

l. The two experimental groups on 
seled separately in the Akan! and Eng! 


o result 


srity of 
RCE rity 0; 
1 Akan is the basic language of a largë TAi yi 
the indigenous Ghanaian population. 
dialect of Akan is the area vernacular. 


nce gounil 
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tive Da 
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languages would not differ significantly in 
academic achievement, as measured by 
change in cumulative scores, at termination 
of counseling. 

2. The counseled groups would signifi- 
cantly exceed the control group in academic 
achievement. 

3. The counseled groups would not differ 
significantly in comparisons of self and 
group ratings for each group, or between 
groups, when rating the degree of influence 
or improvement received from the counsel- 
ing experience. 

Group counseling in this study is defined 
as a process in which a number of indi- 
viduals meet in a body to discuss at a speci- 
fied time those problems, situations, and 
experiences that will help them achieve 
further insight into their behavior. In this 
way it is to be hoped more highly integrated 
patterns of adjustive responses will come 
into being. This definition was derived by 
synthesizing the principal elements of group 
guidance and counseling which Kelly [4] 
has presented in a related discussion. 


Procedure 


Student-teachers of Techiman Training 
College were invited to take part in a group 
counseling experiment. These students had 
completed at least 10 years of prior school- 
ing. Their education has consisted of six 
years in elementary school and four years 
of middle school.2 Some had entered the 
secondary type of school but for their indi- 
vidual reasons decided after four years to 
prepare for an elementary teaching posi- 
tion, for which the teacher training college 
prepares them with two additional years 
of study, All students were in the second 
year of study of the two-year course, having 
had an intervening period of full-time teach- 
ing as “pupil-teachers” before beginning the 
resident training course. The students 
were, where accurate personal data were 
available, apparently similar in most char- 
acteristics to those at a comparable level in 


* Middle school corresponds to about grades 7 
through 10, in the Ghanaian school system. 
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educational programs in other English- 
speaking areas of Africa. 

When the students were invited to par- 
ticipate in the counseling they were in- 
formed they could talk about any problems 
or school difficulties they had, and two 
counselors would lend whatever assistance 
they could to help toward the students’ 
self-understanding. The underlying as- 
sumption was formulated that the students 
in general might benefit from an activity 
which could be expected to increase their 
level of motivation. The counseling was 
arranged in two separate groups, one using 
the Akan (Twi) language and another 
English, the official language for school in- 
struction. At the invitation to take part 
many students volunteered. No attempt 
was made to record the identity or number 
of volunteers at this time, so that a selec- 
tion bias would not occur. A time was set 
for the beginning of the group sessions and 
24 students appeared at the announced 
meeting place. ‘The group present was 
randomly divided into two groups of 12 
students each, taking the odd and even 
numbered individuals in the seating ar- 
rangement of the meeting room, not regu- 
larly used by these groups. A control group 
was randomly selected from the remaining 
students in a class of 60 second-year men. 

The students in the first meeting were 
given a definition of the group counseling 
process and advised not to expect the coun- 
selors to provide immediate answers to their 
problems. It was impressed upon them to 
regard every problem as being of common 
interest. This meeting was not counted in 
the number of counseling sessions. Groups 
of 12 were deemed quite functional for the 
experiment since a review of related texts 
and experiments empirically established 
small group counseling limits at from 6 to 
10 individuals per group in intensive psy- 
chotherapy [6, 9]. The counseling sessions 
were not permitted to run much beyond an 


hour's duration. 

The author was counselor for the group 
receiving counseling in English, while a 
Ghanaian teacher counseled the other 
group in the vernacular. The Ghanaian 
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teacher. received five weeks of preliminary 
instruction in the chosen counseling pro- 
cedure before the experiment. He was de- 
scribed by the other teachers, all Ghana- 
ians, as being an excellent teacher who al- 
ways seemed to have very good rapport 
with his students. 

The two experimental groups received 
12 consecutive weeks of counseling, two 
sessions per week, This time span was 
adopted because it would coincide more 
efficiently with the regular college term and 
because this limit is fairly conservative for 
group counseling where major problems are 
presumably not to be treated. 

During the initial phases of the coun- 
seling the counselors directed the sessions. 
Gradually, the groups assumed responsibil- 
ity for maintaining the flow of conversation 
so that each member could express himself 
fully. The usual habits of verbal self-ex- 
pression were encouraged for each person. 
Personal problems were subsequently in- 
troduced by most group members. Com- 
mon thematic discussions developed in both 
counseled groups, eg, problems about 
health, polygamy, relation to authority, 
study habits, and witchcraft. Both coun- 
selors while trying to refrain from a too di- 
rective role gave certain comments which 
were felt necessary to intervene in argu- 
ments and to reestablish the emphasis of 
the counseling sessions. Students progres- 
sively appeared to grasp the importance of 
expressing feelings for which previously 
they had feared censure. 

The criterion measures of academic 
achievement and student rating scale esti- 
mates were chosen because of their rela- 
tive importance in the final evaluation of 
any program innovation. If an educational 
program is seen to have an influence on 
academic achievement, and if the students 
add their comparative rating evaluation of 
a trial condition, then two very necessary 
dimensions of the counseling experiment 
are delineated. More elaborate criterion 
measures were avoided because of difficul- 
ties inherent in such field assessment [1]. 

A further comment should be inserted 
about the language problem. The two ex- 
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perimental groups were counseled in the 
Akan and English languages, respectively, 
because language is generally considered to 
exercise some control on the direction of 
expression and thought and since language 
is clearly a cultural variable [8]. 

Academic achievement for the Akan, 
English, and control groups was measured 
by the gain in cumulative scores over the 
preceding term. The cumulative scores 
were taken for each student. The scores 
were composite totals of all subject matter ` 
taught in the standard program which all 
students followed. Cumulative scores of 
each group increased, except one student in 
the Control group who had a loss of points. 
The relative gain in group cumulative 
scores was used for comparison because the 
final total group scores were nearly alike 
after the counseling experiment. 

A discrete rating scale was developed by 
the group members and counselors, the 
control group excepted. The rating scale 
allowed each counseled group member to 
rate himself and fellow members on a fout- 
point scale to the degree he perceived some 
influence or improvement attributable to 
counseling, from “none” to “slight,” “me 
dium” or “large.” In developing the rating | 
scale the students openly objected to using 
a rating scale of five or more points. 


Results 


The cumulative scores were recorded as 
an index of academic achievement for the 
second-year class after the regular term angis 
counseling sessions. To make a compara 
tive analysis a t-test of significance Was emi 
ployed, in order that the change in academic 
achievement, according to scores, COU 
evaluated. The comparison between mi 
Akan and English groups presented no 98 
nificant difference at the five per cent levd 
of confidence. $ 

However, since it was anticipated the oh | 
periment would possibly act as a stimulus 15 
academic achievement for the students, i 
t-test was applied to the mean score oe 
for the experimental and control gf! Oh 
using the one-sided test of significa ne q 
The difference between the Akan and GO" 


the | 
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TABLE 1 


Differences between Mean Cumulative Score 
Gains in Academic Achievement for the Two 
Experimental and Control Groups 


Mean 
Score 
Group Gain S.D.* t i 

Akan 184 74.10 0.17 NS 
English 179 
Akan 184 74.51 2.04 <0.05t 
Control 122 
English 179 69.80 2.00 <0.05f 
Control 122 


* Computed S.D. by formula for pooling sums of 
squares in two groups, 

+ One-sided é-test was used for the directional 
hypothesis, 


trol groups was significant beyond the five 
per cent level. Between the English and 
control groups the difference was also sig- 
nificant beyond the five per cent level. 
These results are shown in Taste l. The 
difference between the Akan and English 
groups appears practically negligible, while 
the experimental groups definitely exceed 
the control group in positive score change. 
Group ratings were taken immediately at 
the conclusion of the counseling sessions. 
These ratings were compiled as group mean 
ratings and as mean self-ratings. The group 
mean rating was found by taking the mean 
of the sum of average ratings for each man 
in his group, while the mean self-rating was 
figured in each case by taking the single 
self-rating for each member, then finding 
the mean for the group. Ratings made by 


TABLE 2 


Differences between Mean Group Ratings and 
Self-Ratings for the Akan and English Groups 
—_—___——————————— 


Mean 
Group Rating S.D.* t P 
Akan 2.79 0.43. 0.78 NS 
English 2.65 
Akan 2.79 0.74 = 1.27 NS 
Self 3.17 
English 2.65 0.48 2.60 <0.02 
Self 3.17 


pi ROUT rete ale apne sleek ode SR 
* Computed S.D. by formula for pooling sums of 
Squares in two oupi ESN 
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the experimental groups, concerning the de- 
gree of influence or improvement they ex- 
perienced for themselves and others during 
the counseling sessions, were compared for 
significant differences at the five per cent 
level of confidence using the two-sided t-test 
of significance. 

Data reported in TaBLe 2 show there was 
no significant difference between the Akan 
and English groups in group mean rating. 
Ratings for the two groups represented the 
student opinion that their change from the 
counseling experience seemed to result in 
something more than a “slight” change but 
not quite a “medium” change. In the com- 
parison between the Akan group and self- 
ratings no significant difference was found. 
The means of the self-ratings for the Akan 
and English groups were identical. The 
difference between the English and self- 
ratings was significant beyond the two per 
cent level of confidence. The self-rating for 
each group indicates that this rating is 
higher than the group rating, and some par- 
ticular influence must be effecting this varia- 
tion. The self-rating is interpreted as some- 
thing more than “medium” change as a re- 
sult of the counseling experience. 


Conclusions 

1. The two groups counseled separately 
through the Akan and English languages 
revealed no significant difference when com- 
pared in academic achievement by change 
in cumulative score, and the first hypothesis 
that no significant difference would exist 
may be tentatively held. 

2. The second hypothesis of the study, 
that the counseled groups would signifi- 
cantly exceed the control group in academic 
achievement, may be accepted and is ten- 
able at the five per cent level. 

3. The third hypothesis of no significant 
differences is partially retained: significant 
differences were not observed between the 
Akan and English group ratings or the Akan 
group and selfratings, but the English 
group and self-ratings did differ at the two 

er cent level, in favor of the self-rating, 
when the students rated the degree of in- 
fluence or improvement from the counseling 


experience. 
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Discussion 


Events of this experiment led to the 
awareness by the counselors and students 
that the process of group counseling could 
bring desirable results in terms of academic 
improvement. The argument can be ad- 
vanced that any special effort applied may 
have produced similarly good effects, and 
this cannot be wholely refuted. The design 
applied the traditional pattern of group 
discussion to a situation where the dy- 
namics of the counseling process were 
brought into play. The results were im- 
proved academic performances for at least 
7 of 12 students in each counseled group. 

The groups counseled in different lan- 
guages were not distinguished by particu- 
lar overt characteristics other than the im- 
mediate average gain in cumulative scores 
following the term of counseling. And 
even though group cumulative scores gen- 
erally increased over the preceding term by 
the addition of scores in other subject 
matter, the experimental groups clearly im- 
proved proportionately more than the con- 
trol group in directional gain. The stu- 
dents who took part in the control group 
had sufficiently lower cumulative scores to 
show they were seriously influenced through 
the environment created by the new acad- 
emic competition of the experiment. 

Student ratings were informative in sev- 
eral respects. Students rated their influence 
or improvement per group at a relatively 
conservative degree, which seemed to imply 
there was realistic appraisal. Reliability 
of the ratings was not studied because first 
essential impressions of the students were 
thought to be needed instead of longer, 


more discriminating estimates on the rating - 


scale. Although the difference between the 
Akan and English groups was not signifi- 
cant, the Akan group rated themselves suffi- 
ciently higher so that the self-rating re- 
vealed no significant difference when com- 
pared to the Akan group rating. Whereas 
both groups’ self-ratings did exceed their 
group ratings, only the English group self- 
rating was significantly different from its 
group rating. 
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A possible explanation for these occur- 
rences could be that the more indigenous 
psychological climate encouraged in the 
Akan group promoted a slightly stronger 
feeling of self-confidence by using a pattern 
of more familiar relationships. The Eng- 


lish group would on the other hand find a’ 


certain threat from the Western cultural 
orientation. Thus, they might adopt a 
more critical attitude toward their peers 
and, still wanting to appear favorably 
affected to elicit the approval of the coun- 
selor, rate themselves higher than the others. 

Even though the semantics of the group 
counseling definition might be debated, the 
counselors felt the student reactions were 
directly traceable to the experimental con- 
ditions. And while other variables may be 
cited as being influential, yet, the general 
environmental structure of the counseling 
sessions was the only immediately expli- 
cable reason for the changes perceived after 
the counseling experience. 

Under the field conditions which pre 
vailed the precision of the study was not 
always as disciplined as one would like. It 
would seem, warranted, however, to con 
clude that the technique of group counsel 
ing could be applied in selected African 
situations with some anticipation of bene 
ficial results. 
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Machines will never replace a good teacher, but STAR 
can help every teacher make more efficient use of his own 
valuable time. 

Students use STAR. to take objective tests containing 
true/false, matching and multiple choice questions de- 
veloped by their own teacher. STAR records their scores 


on these tests instantly. 


STAR benefits: 

TEACHERS —by eliminating the tedious task of 
hand scoring 

COUNSELORS—by providing immediate and more 
accurate test results 

STUDENTS—by instantly reinforcing their correct 
responses 

CLASSES—by showing immediately what concepts 
need to be retaught i 
ADMINISTRATION—by eliminating need for ex- 
pensive test scoring machines 

Easy for teachers and students to understand, STAR is 


equipped with a variety of correct response answer pat- 
terns . . . is low in cost . . . and is reliable and durable. 


GRE} HRB-SINGER, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Science Park, P.O. Box 60, State College, Pa. 
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Three Noteworthy A-C-C Texts 


l 
THE WORK OF THE COUNSELOR i 
Second Edition 


By LEONA E. TYLER, University of Oregon 
Just published. 


\ 
eneral inter- | 
to different | 


ho 
ese: 


brought completely up-to-date in this edition, 352 pages, $4.75 


USING TESTS IN COUNSELING 
By LEO GOLDMAN, Brooklyn College 


Assuming a knowledge of elementary statistics and the basic 
principles of tests and measurements, this new book is devoted 
entirely to the use of tests in counseling. The book discusses 
the counselor’s selection of tests, the psychology of test-taking, 
the interpretation of tes results, and the communication of the 
results to the counselees, 434 pages, $7.00 


This book should be on—or very near—every counselor's desk. 
A. M. Wellington, The Pennsylvania State University 


THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 
IN EDUCATION 


By PERCIVAL W. HUTSON, University of Pittsburgh 


34 West 33rd Street, New York I 
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Letters 


and Comments 


What To Do! 


The Perennial Training Problem 
of High School Students 

The responsibility of education is great and 
pressing. The continued strength and growth of 
our national economy depends in large measure 
upon its ability to realistically guide our youth into 
job areas affording the greatest opportunity for their 
happy and gainful employment. 

Education must develop the capabilities of our 
young people toward maximum productivity and 
instill in them a sense of purpose and pride of work. 

About 19 million young people with a high school 
education or less are expected to enter the world of 
work during the 1960's. These young people will 
face a major problem in finding jobs they can enter 
without further education or specialized training. 

In 1959 for example, the operatives class of em- 
ployees of manufacturing concerns accounted for the 
largest single group engaged in manufacturing. 
The term “operative” is a Bureau of Census occupa- 
tional title. Sometimes referred to as semiskilled 
workers, they have very different levels of education 
and skill ranging from professional training among 
some women workers who restrict their labors to 
certain hours and types of employment to less than 
grammar school education for some unskilled 
workers, 

Although the work of the operative varies from 
industry to industry, in general, operatives work 
with their hands and have limited advancement 
opportunities without the benefit of further educa- 
tion or training. 

During periods of decline in manufacturing ac- 
tivity, operatives are more likely to lose their jobs 
than the more highly trained, skilled, or educated 
employee. 

The most rapid rate of growth in the nation’s 
employment will take place in occupations requiring 
the most education and training. Professional, 
technical, and kindred workers will have the greatest 
growth, about 42 per cent. Next by per cent of in- 
crease is the area of clerical and sales workers, about 
28 per cent. Crowding second in the increase count 
is the area of service workers with approximately a 
25 per cent increase. Fourth and fifth groups are 
tied with about a 28 per cent increase in managers, 
Officials, and proprietors and craftsmen. The opera- 
tives group will increase about 17 per cent; laborers 
can expect no change and farmers and farm workers 
will shrink about 15 per cent. 
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With the above growth patterns in mind then, 
young people who have the ability should prepare 
themselves for jobs as skilled workers or as pro- 
fessional, technical, or other white-collar workers. 
Young people who are considering leaving formal 
educational institutions should consider well these 
trends and plan not to enter an eroding occupation, 
Education, also, has its direction and emphasis if it 
is to continue to strive to meet the needs of its 
young people. Teachers and guidance counselors 
should be constantly aware of the changing nature 
of the employment picture and should endeavor to 
guide young people into the fields of endeavor that 
are growing and expanding. 

VERNON C. Warring, Consultant 
Business and Distributive Education 
Department of Education 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Please, Let's Call Them Counselees 


My father was a lawyer. Fortunately, he had 
many clients. His clients looked to him for the dual 
services of representation and advice. Their pur- 
pose in retaining him was that he might direct their 
activities in an area in which they needed help: 
their face before the Jaw. When they asked him to 
tell them what to do, he did not reflect their anxie- 
ties nor make an attempt to assist them to find their 
own solutions to problems, He did as he was asked 
to do: he advised. His relationship to his clients 
might be described as one of beneficent paternalism, 
Such a paternalistic relationship is entirely in the 
tradition of the word client. 

The dictionary defines client as “one who is de- 
pendent upon another.” This concept of client is 
an ancient heritage. In the days of the Romans, a 
client was a plebian who was under the patronage 
of a patrician, The word itself derives from cluere, 
to hear or listen. It evolved into its present mean- 
ing by way of its implication that the plebian was to 
listen for the call of his patron. Clients, then, were 
“at the call of” persons of higher status. ‘The 
patrician was bound to protect his client's life and 
interests, in return for certain services which the 
client performed. 

In time the word came to mean one who is under 
the protection or patronage of another. During the 
Middle Ages, the vassals and retainers of noblemen 
were often referred to as clients. The word also 
referred to persons who pay constant court to in- 
fluential men or to those who are followers of a 
master. Through all ages, however, the patron- 
client relationship has denoted social polarity. On 
into modern times, the word client has indicated a 
state of dependency. 

Guidance and counseling is new cnough in our 
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culture to require constant interpretation and ex- 
planation to the layman. Both correspondence and 
conversation with lay people would seem to reveal 
their notion that the counselor’s job is primarily to 
“straighten out” the person who is not conforming 
or not adjusting. To the lay person, the counselor 
is just what the lawyer is, beneficently paternal. 
For counselors to use the term client, as lawyers do, 
is to reinforce the lay idea that the counselor directs 
the activities of those who come to him for help. 
Our job of interpreting our functions to the public 
is not aided, either, by the fact that the attorney is 
sometimes addressed as “Counselor.” 

Television viewers are now armchair experts on 
the subject of the dramatized dynamics of the at- 
torney-client relationship. It is possible that the 
word client automatically brings to mind the court- 
room scenes, fraught with drama and suspense, 
which are presented each week as entertainment. 
The repeated use of the word client in the televised 
adventures of admirable attorneys has stamped into 
the layman’s mind the dependency relationship into 
which a person enters when he places himself in the 
hands of a lawyer. It is thus an easy step for the 
layman to assume that any situation in which the 
word client appears denotes a dependency relation- 
ship. 

Even in therapeutic counseling, where the rela- 


tionship is different from that of school counselor 
and student, there should be no indication that the 
person who seeks help is placing himself in a posi- 
tion of dependency upon the counselor. The word 
client should be almost as unsuitable as the word 
patient, which also carries the connotation of some- 
one who is acted upon. 

In an attempt to establish counseling as a pro- 
fession, we have perhaps made an unfortunate 
choice, in borrowing a word which is used by a 
profession with established status. We could 
scarcely have borrowed the “prospect” of the sales- 
man, nor the “customer” of the merchant, nor the 
“patron” of the gallery. The medical profession 
would not have permitted counselors to have 
borrowed “patient.” Client, however, has been 
borrowed before by a rather startling variety of 
vocations, and perhaps it did not appear unseemly 
for counselors to aspire to status by way of word 
usage. 

What is wrong with the word counselee? The 
straight-forward definition provided by Webster's is 
“one who receives counseling.” Is such a definition 
not descriptive of the kind of experience implicit in 
the fact? Let us not present an image of a kind of 
relationship which is unrealistic and contrary to our 
true purposes. We should use a term which reflects 
what we really are and do, rather than one which 


of students — 
How Well Do You Know Yourself? 


Exemplifies the practical efficiency inherent in factorized inventories. 20-25 
minutes usually sufficient to complete it. Hand-scored in 5-7 minutes. 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOURSELF is a new, and in some respects, 


unusual objective personality instrument. It has been designed primarily to 
meet the need to see comparatively normal people in essentially normal terms. 
It presents 17 factorial traits derived from the study of clinically normal persons. 


Standardized for 9th, 10th and 11th as well as the 12th grade, college and adults. 


Sample kit complete with Scoring Keys and Manual $2.82 postpaid 


EXECUTIVE ANALYSIS CORPORATION 
76 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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merely attempts to surround us with professional 
status. If we are professional, let us be sure that we 
are practicing the proper profession, the one for 
which we were educated and one which we feel is 
significant in the culture in which we find ourselves. 
BEVERLEY B. SWAN 
Specialist in Guidance 
Florida State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 


An Open Letter to Dr. Hoyt 
Dear Dr. Hoyt: 

Your article in the October, 1961, issue of the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal was received by all, 
but, I hope, accepted by few. In your opening 
paragraph you state that the reasons for guidance 
programs are many, but that these reasons have 
little, if anything, to do with guidance needs of 
students identified at the local level. Utilizing this 
point, which is well taken, we must guard against 
committing the same error in identifying the role 
of a counselor in the public schools. 

Certainly there is a question today as to what 
constitutes the role of the counselor. Where does he 
fit in and what is his part within the structure and 
activities of the total school program? Administra- 
tors are quite properly interested, and certainly 
counselors would like to have the picture spelled 
out carefully. However, I suggest that perhaps 
more thought and concern for the future, more 
evaluation of what exists today and a better under- 
standing of what exists in the local school situation 
in terms of administrator, teacher, counselor, and 
public attitudes be incorporated before attempting 
to specify that role. 

There are those administrators, those teachers, 
and those public-spirited citizens who resist the 
development of guidance services, and, in many 
cases, I suggest that they know little, if anything, 
about what constitutes a good guidance program 
and probably little about what really makes it work, 
Must we establish guidance programs to suit those 
people unconvinced of their effectiveness? 

In the United States today, by far the greatest 
number of parents, administrators, teachers, and the 
general public are saying, “What is it?” “Fifteen 
years ago, who knew anything about guidance pro- 
grams.” “Today, we have them.” “Good Heavens, 
what is it?” In other words, we as counselors have 
the Opportunity, as rarely seen before, to develop 
Our own role, our own image as counselors. Yes, we 
need to answer that question—what is a counselor 
and what is his role?, but we can all think much 
bigger and much broader than your article suggests. 
We have an opportunity, that in the guidance field 
will not come again, to develop the image of the 
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counselor and then present it, united, to the public. 
They are looking for the answer, Let’s answer it. 
But if we answer their questions by defining that 
role as another teacher without instructional duties, 
placed on the same salary schedule, taking all the 
general duties that everybody else takes, in short 
saying that there really is little difference between a 
counselor and a teacher, I think we have fallen far 
short of the mark which we have a responsibility to 
reach. 

Counselors are different; the services they offer 
are different; their approach in most situations is 
different; their training is specialized, and they are 
not teachers in the sense that the public and we 
understand teachers today, At the same time, they 
are not administrators as we and the public under- 
stand the role of administrators today. Why not 
create that image separate from the two above? 
Why can’t a counselor work with students and, as a 
suggestion, be considered a consultant to admin- 
istrators (in terms of how does our school and it’s 
policy relate to human behavior) and as a consultant 
to teachers (in terms of how does our school and 
the teachers’ part in that school relate to learning, 
human behavior, etc.). Let's be counselors and set 
up our own identification, our own image, 

To illustrate, there are definite problems of certi- 
fication and professionalization evident in most 
states in regard to counselors. Why do we follow 
the past pattern of teachers and say, as is said in 
some states, anyone can be a counselor, there are no 
requirements or qualifications? Why not set up 
somewhat rigid standards? True, there would be 
fewer guidance programs at first, but for the most 
part, the programs available would be good pro- 
grams; counselors and counseling would be dis- 
cussed with respect because it would be important 
and yaluable to people. Why should it even be 
necessary to say that counselors will have a pro- 
fessional career commitment to education? In the 
image I'm suggesting, counselors are professional! 

Let's set our sights high and shoot for the long 
mark, We can always take less, but it’s difficult to 
work with an unwieldy organization for more. I 
have met members of guidance institutes in a few 
states, and I know many counselors. So far, I think 
we are attracting the best in education. You offer 
them the teachers’ salary schedule, hall duty, and 
the “schools right to” and you will attract less than 
the best. 

It’s like the sociologists who have given us ade- 
quate reason to believe that the man that dresses 
well and drives a big car creates an image of success, 
and doors open that would not open if he wore 
overalls and drove an old car. Figuratively, let's 
dress well. We have a long way to go as counselors 
and those of us young enough to have 30 or so years 
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ahead of us in this field want something better than 
hall duty and general assistant for everything. An 
ultimate measure of the effectiveness of a guidance 
program in a public school should be an attitude 
change from the traditionally subject-matter- 
centered to the student-centered school. The coun- 
selor can surely best spend his time working on this 
end of the program which eventually should result, 
as one aspect of it, in greater amounts of intrinsic 
motivation, thereby eliminating a great part of the 
need for hall duty, lunchroom supervision and 
related activities. 

By now Dr. Hoyt, I’m sure you're aware that I 
object to the tone of your article. I'm not asking 
that counselors be more important than anyone or 
anything else, but I am asking that we be as im- 
portant as other parts of the total school program. 
When. you say that counselors should not expect 
students to be excused from class for counseling, I 
suggest that counseling may in many respects help 
them do a better job in that class. In other words, 
counseling is as important as class, and it need not 
take the second-hand seat and “fit-in” wherever 
anything else doesn’t. There is no question here 
with your general, italicized headings such as being a 
specialist, increasing professional competence, and 
having the welfare of each student at heart. These 
are all “good” things and I'm sure we all believe in 
them, It is the development of these principles that 
leaves much to be desired, as they are, by their 
very nature, beyond the scope and ability of some- 
one who always chooses to take the “less than” role. 
Therefore let's ask counselors to come up to these, 
to carry responsibilities equal to them, and to use 
their time and their resources to develop themselves 
and these concepts in the public schools. But 
remember, this calls for “Pros” and pros don’t take 
tickets, they play the game. 

Gene KASPER 

AND 
GUIDANCE INSTITUTE MEMBERS 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


The Mirror: A Projective Technique 
Disclosing "Me" 


Those assessing potentials of other human beings 
are not infrequently confronted with the need of 
quickly gaining insight into client personality dy- 
namics. The interview, various tests, and other 
instruments are unquestionably helpful in such in- 
stances. The necessity occasionally arises, however, 
to gain greater insight into the “image” that the 
assessee has of himself. That is, that image of “me.” 

Information about the “me-image” can provide 
an assessee insights into a variety of areas of per- 
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sonality dynamics, including how the person regards 
himself in relation to others, what he considers to 
be his “personality” strengths and weaknesses, how — 
he feels he presents himself to the world in general, 
how he feels he tempers his behavior for the public, 
etc. 

This writer has found that an ordinary mirror 
(8” x 12”) has much value in inducing some persons 
being assessed to reveal much useful information 
about themselves. 

The method of presentation of the mirror as a 
projective device is simple: It is held in front of the 
face of the subject for about 10 seconds, and then 
the assessee is asked to write about what he has just | 
seen. Thus, the technique has a number of values 
such as: (1) It can be used both individually and 
in groups. (2) It tends to force the individual to 
confront himself in a realistic way and hence be- 
cause of its highly “personal” nature often tends to 
elicit material not readily available so quickly by 
other means. (3) Mirrors are readily available when | 
other projective assessment methods may not be and 
this is a plus-factor when the psychological examiner 
may have only minimal assessment instruments 
available to him. 

Material elicited by the “mirror” technique often 
must be interpreted in the subjective fashion chat 
acteristic of many projective methods. 

The experienced clinician, however, may gain 
quick insight into many things that are related to 
the “me-ness” of the client and which are emo 
tionally charged. 

For instance, to name but a few of the areas the 
mirror technique taps, would be included how the 
client considers himself physically, what evasions 
he feels he must make, how he looks to himself, 
how he believes he appears to the world, what 
things of major importance are bothering him r 
the conscious level, how he feels he relates to spi 
groups of associates such as family, co-workers, €m 
ployers, friends, etc. The above listing of area 
scarcely scratches the surface as to the type of 
information the mirror techniques can elicit, but 
it does give some idea of the variety of insight 
which use of the method can provide. 

In addition, the uniqueness of the technique, i 
the opinion of this examiner, seems often to 
material of a nature not made readily available 
more conventional projective assessment technique’ 
The fact the method strongly reflects the bet 
image to himself for him to project upon seems 3 
Provide information of a highly unusual and & 
tremely personal nature. 34 
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Five Outstanding Guidance 
and Counseling Textbooks 


GROUPS IN GUIDANCE + Edward C. Glanz 


terms. 


PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS ° D. S. Arbuckle 


This revised edition of Arbuckle’s popular Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom 
stresses the need for personnel services in modern American education; it reflects many 
of the findings of the report of the APGA Commission (of which Dr. Arbuckle was a 
member), to the Ford Foundation on the COUNSELOR OF TOMORROW, and in 
addition features an extensive discussion of the place of personnel services in the sc ‘ool. 
Tt takes a careful look at the role of the teacher and the counselor, and notes the differ- 
ences between them. 


COUNSELING: AN INTRODUCTION + D. S. Arbuckle 


Written primarily for the person who will function as a counselor in the school situation, 
this new text studies the counselor and the client, the general philosophy of counseling, 
and psychotherapy in the counseling process. The author's wide experience and in- 
volvement in nearly every type of school situation, and his understand. of the oppor- 
tunities and limitations of counseling in the school, make this a pana rly practical 
text. The text includes actual dialogues between counselors and clients. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL + Robert S. Knapp 


A guidance text that gives specific and practical information on a phase of education 
about which there is much confusion. Professor Knapp’s text answers man of the 
questions now being raised in the guidance field. “It is one of the few books that does 


not Pree the same material contained in the usual guidance book for secondary school 
guidance personnel.” 

Irene Feltman 
New Haven State Teachers College 


SCHOOL GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES + Rosecrance « Hayden 


A comprehensive picture of the guidance service the child should receive from the time 
he enters the school system unti He leaves it; the respective roles, interrelationships and 
responsibilities of the classroom teacher, the administrators, the counselor, the guidance 
specialists; the three essentials for an administrator to consider in installing a guidance 
program—selection of an adequate staff, preparation for adequate evaluation, and care- 
ful attention to the initial steps in organizing the program. The text contains unique 
research data gathered by Dr. Rosecrance over a period of years showing the pont of 
Pupil Personnel Services. Chapters on the role of the school psychologist, the school 


nurse and the school social worker were written by experts in these areas. 


for examination copies, write to: Arthur B. Conant 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications .. . by various contributors 


ON BECOMING A PERSON: A THERAPIST'S 
View or PsycHoTHERAPY, by Carl R. 
Rogers. Boston: mengo Mifflin, 
1961. xi + 420 pp. $6.75. 


Ares the reasons given by Rogers for 
publishing this collection of papers is 
the number of inquiries and requests for 
unpublished papers and articles published 
in out-of-the-way journals. This book 
brings together 21 of these papers and ar- 
ticles. A few of them, such as “A Process 
Conception of Psychotherapy” and “Per- 
sons or Science? A Philosophical Question” 
will be familiar to psychologists and coun- 
selors, but most will not be. But the book 
is directed not only to these, but to other 
readers, including “the intelligent layman” 
and those from a variety of disciplines who 
are interested in “a trend which is having 
and will have its impact on psychology, 
psychiatry, philosophy, and other fields . . . 
associated with . . . adjectives such as phe- 
nomenological, existential, person-centered; 
concepts such as self-actualization, becom- 
ing, growth; individuals (in this country) 
such as Gordon Allport, Abraham Maslow, 
Rollo May” (p. ix). 

A collection such as this cannot be re- 
viewed in the same way as the usual book. 
Although the individual Papers are related, 
they are in a sense complete each in itself. 
Perhaps it would be best to give the reader 
a general idea of what the papers cover, and 
then to comment on a few topics of special 
interest, at least to the reviewer. 

The papers are organized into seven parts, 
Part I consists of a previously unpublished 
paper, autobiographical in nature, entitled 
“This is Me.” Part II, “How Can I Be of 
Help,” includes three papers which consider 
the nature of the counseling relationship in 
terms of hypotheses and the results of re- 

search. Here is included “Characteristics of 
a Helping Relationship,” from the Septem- 
ber, 1958, Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
Part III, “The Process of Becoming a Per- 
son,” contains three papers which are con- 
cerned with the personality changes occur- 
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ring in psychotherapy. Part IV, entitled “A 
Philosophy of Penous” consists of two 
papers which, though previously published, | 
are little known because of the out-of-the- 
way publication. They are concerned with 
the process of movement in psychotherapy. 
There is perhaps little justification in sepa: 
rating them from the papers in the previous | 
section, except that they are more broadly 
concerned with persons out of, as well as in, | 
psychotherapy. Part V is entitled “Getting — 
at the Facts: The Place of Research in | 
Psychotherapy,” and consists of “Persons of | 
Science?” and two papers describing in sum- 
mary form much of the research on dient- 
centered therapy done at Chizo includ- 
ing that reported in Rogers and Dymond, 
Psychotherapy and Personality Change; 
1954. 


‘ 
Part VI, the longest (seven pee con: 
tains papers dealing with the guena 
“What are the Implications for Lia | 
It includes discussions of education, teac: | 
ing, family living and group relationships. 
The final Part, “The Behavioral Sciences 
and the Person,” consists of two papae 
whose concern is the implication of “The 
Growing Power of the Behavioral Scien 
or “The Place of the Individual in the MY | 
World of the Behavioral Sciences”, ae 
latter paper includes much of the ar 
the REN in the February, 1961, Per 
sonnel and Guidance Journal. i EB i 
All of these papers have something stimi 
lating and provocative in them. It is Po | 
sible to comment on only a few, howe ae 3 
The first comment is a general one. 
book contains no reports of research. iher 
Rogers repeatedly refers to research as r al 4 
stimulating the development of theoma zi 
concepts or hypotheses, or er gets x 
The client-centered point of view ie aly 
pressed by Rogers is probably more clo aa 
related to research in both these resp j: 
than any other approach to psychothertFh 
On the other hand, one is also impressê in 
the repeated references to experiences t 
therapy as a source of insights an the 
theses. The reviewer has felt that | 
elds of clinical service and psycholog" 


Yet 
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research require persons of quite different 
interests, temperaments, and abilities, so 
that most people are limited to—or suited 
` to—one or the other. Rogers is one of the 
unusual, if not unique, individuals who can 
combine the two roles. This may be the 
secret of his unusual contributions. 

In the first chapter, entitled “This is Me,” 
Rogers opens a question which has puzzled 
the reviewer. Noting that one of the things 
he has learned is that life is a process in 
which nothing is fixed, he writes: “When I 
am thus able to be in process, it is clear that 
there can be no closed system of beliefs, no 
unchanging set of principles which I hold. 
... I trust it is clear now why there is no 
philosophy or belief “ar set of principles 
which I could encourage or persuade others 
to have or to hold” (p. 27). One would cer- 
tainly agree that there can—or should—be 
no closed system of beliefs, yet one has and 
must have beliefs, and if they are beliefs, 
and not lightly held opinions, I wonder if 
one can keep from encouraging others to 
accept them. I have said elsewhere that I 
have been unable to accept a neutral atti- 
tude in my teaching. It is possible that 
Rogers believes so strongly in the right of 
the individual to determine his own beliefs 
that he will not even encourage acceptance 
of this belief by others. But it seems to me 
it is the nature of beliefs that they be 
strongly held, and I suspect that Rogers 
could not be the therapist that he is if he 
did not have strong beliefs. Further, it 
would seem to me that such beliefs could 
not be concealed and be prevented from 
affecting or influencing others. Rogers does 
not mean, of course, that he conceals his 
beliefs; he expresses them as well as lives 
them. Perhaps he can have so little ego 
involvement in them that he does not 
openly encourage others to accept them. 
But I am not clear just where encourage- 

» Ment begins. 

This leads into a consideration of Rogers’ 
comments on teaching. In “Personal 
Thoughts on Teaching and Learning” he 
points out that “the only learning which 
significantly influences behavior is self- 
discovered, self-appropriated learning,” and 
that such learning “cannot be directly com- 
municated to another” (p. 276). This does 
not seem to be unacceptable. But he goes 


2 Patterson, C. H. Counseling and psychotherapy: 
theory and practice. New York: Harper, 1959. 
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*One of a Series 


The 
Devereux Plan 


The Devereux Plan—Dynamic Education 
with therapy—is based on the belief that 
every child, however apparently retarded or 
emotionally disturbed he may be, should be 
given full opportunity to become an integral 
member of a normal environment. 

Fifty years (Devereux is now celebrating 
its Golden Anniversary) of experience, 
study, and research have translated this be- 
lief into practical methods of healing and 
reorientation, readily adaptable to each 
child’s particular needs. Proven therapeutic 
techniques resolve inner conflict, discover 
and develop his latent abilities. 

The goal of the Devereux Plan is to un- 
chain the unhappy child from a sense of his 
own failure and to return him, whenever pos- 
sible, to his family and community. 


Your inquiries are invited. For further 

information and literature, East Coast resi- 
dents may contact Mr. Charles J. Fowler, 
Director of Admissions, Devereux Schools, 
Devon, Pa. Those in the West Coast area, 
Mr. Keith A. Seaton, Registrar, Devereux 
Schools in California, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Southwestern residents, Mr. Richard Danko, 
Executive Administrator, Devereux Schools 
in Texas, Victoria, Texas. 
* Since the founding of Devereux Schools in 
1912, a philosophy of Special Education and 
therapeutic techniques of rehabilitation and 
care have been developed for the sole reason of 
insuring to the greatest possible extent the 
future happiness and well-being of the retarded 
or emotionally disturbed child. Many o, these 
techniques originated at Devereux Schools. 
This series is launched during the Schools’ 50th 
Anniversary in order that you may better un- 
derstand the methods and goals of Devereux 
Schools. 


The Devereux Foundation 


Helena T. Devereux Edward L. French, Ph.D. 
Founder and Consultant President and Director 
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on to say that when he has tied to teach, 
he has found the results to be damaging, in 
that “It seems to cause the individual to dis- 
trust his own experience, and to stifle sig- 
nificant learning” (p. 276). 

‘The implications of this statement and its 
development by Rogers compels one to look 
at one’s teaching, as it did in the group to 
which it was presented. What is teaching 
and learning? It has of course always been 
recognized that learning can occur without 
a teacher. But is the teacher unnecessary, 
even undesirable? Is the therapist unneces- 
sary for the learning which occurs in 
therapy? 

Rogers goes on in the next paper (Signif- 
icant Learning: In Therapy and Education) 
to consider some implications of psycho- 
piled for education, He points out that 
significant learning (that is, changes in atti- 
tudes, personality and behavior) occurs in 
psychotherapy, and suggests that the learn- 
Ing process which takes place in therapy 
might be adapted for education. The im- 
plication of the conditions of learning in 
psychotherapy (a Problem faced by the 
client, congruence in the therapist, uncon- 
ditional Pee regard, empathic under- 
standing by the therapist, and communica- 
tion of these to the client) to education are 
is ah Jn these implications there is 
a place for the teacher. The function of the 

teacher is “to create a facilitating classroom 
climate in which significant learning can 
take place” (p. 287), 

It would appear that teaching, like psy- 
chotherapy, is not so much a group of tech- 
niques as a system of attitudes. And, as in 
psychotherapy, the attitudes may be im- 
plemented ifferently by different teachers, 
The so-called technique of student-centered 
teaching has often been conceived as a 
method in which the teacher is passive, be- 
ginning Ta class with the question: 
“Well, what do you want to talk al ut to- 
day?” The reviewer has long felt that this 
was sometimes a rationalization of a lazy 
instructor. The teacher has more responsi- 
bility than this. And one responsibility is 
to be actively involved. The concept of 
congruence “involves the teacher's ing 
the person that he is, and being openly 
aware of the attitudes he holds... . He can 
be enthusiastic about subjects he likes, and 
bored by topics he does not like” (p. 287). 
He can also—and should, I feel—express his 
beliefs and attitudes, as strongly as he feels 
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them. “Because he accepts his feelin 
his feelings, he has no need to impose 
on his students, or insist that they feel 
same way” (p. 287). But can he—or sh 
he—avoid encouraging the acceptano 
what he considers basic principles? 
issue cannot be resolved at present. For 
to be congruent in teaching I must 
courage—though not compel—the ac 
ance of my beliefs. Even in therapy 
counselor imposes his values in counsel 
in setting the conditions under which} 
operates. It seems that the teacher als 
who operates as Rogers suggests, is impo 
ing his conditions upon the students. 
uestion of limits also is pertinent, alth 
ogers does not deal with this. Is the 
dent who wants to learn the psychoanalyti¢ 
technique allowed to do so in a class wl 
purpose is to learn client-centered cou! 
ing? 
R rs does recognize that in the 
there is no need for the therapist to pro 
data, or information, while in educa 
the teacher should make materials avail 
but his own experience and knowl 
would be offered only upon request. S 
of the questions posed for our education: 
process by this approach to learning 
raised by Rogers in this stimulating cha 
These are only a few of the issues pi 
by Rogers in this book. Among others upo 
which the reviewer would like to com 
if there were space are the problems of 
will versus determinism and the problem‘ 
control in human behavior. I suspect th 
any intelligent reader, and any reader 
any of the professions dealing with h 
behavior, will find in this book somethit 
to stimulate his thinking, and I am surea 
will find something to arouse or stimul 
his feelings.—C. H. PATTERSON, Profess 
Education, University of Illinois. 
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TbENTITY AND ANXIETY, edited by Mai 
R. Stein, Arthur J. Vidich, and 
Manning White. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Press, 1960. 658 pp. $7.50. 


Wz from divergent fields } 
been concerned with the phe 

non of personal identity in Western €! 
zation and in the anxieties induced by 
search for identity. There may have ? 
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a time when the quest for identity was a 
simple one. It is no longer simple. It is 
a problem of many dimensions. 

The broad scope of this volume under- 
lines the complexity of the issues involved 
in personal identity. The book is a collec- 
tion of papers. It is a broad collection, in- 
deed, touching such fields as psychology, 
sociology, guidance, political science, educa- 
tion and history.. The essays are on a very 
high level of perceptiveness and literacy. 
The book begins with a series of essays in 
central definitions of identity and anxiety. 
It then proceeds to illustrate the dilemmas 
of identity and anxiety as they are reflected 
in such areas as vocational life, politics, 
teaching, family life and religion. 

The very breadth of the book is at once 
provocative and demanding. It is provoca- 
tive because it reveals to us the panoramic 
scope of the topic. It is demanding because 
the very breadth of the book may pull each 
of us beyond our fields of competence and 
lead us into half-known territory. This fact 
poses a special challenge for the reader. 
Each person is likely to have his own core 
definition of identity. Some of the essays 


are bound to go beyond that definition. 
The reader who can transcend his own defi- 
nitions and emphathize with the reference 
frame of the essayist will undoubtedly find 
the essays rewarding. Anyone else may find 
some of the essays merely uncomfortable.— 
Jutius SEEMAN, Professor of Psychology, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR, by Jame G. 
Holland and B. F. Skinner. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 337 pp. $3.50. 


ILL in the blank: “A doctor taps ee 

knee (patellar tendon) with a rubber 
hammer to test your ” Tf you an- 
swer “reflexes,” you will be rewarded by 
knowing your answer is correct when you 
turn to the next page where the correct an- 
swer appears. So begins The Analysis of 
Behavior, a revolutionary book which has 
profound implications for personnel and 
guidance workers. 

The purpose of this self-instructional 
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HOW YOU CAN GET 
THE JOB YOU WANT 


By Grenn L. Garpinur. “Should help 
bring available jobs and qualified job- 
seekers together... There are many good 
jobs waiting for the qualified applicant to 
come around and convince the employer 
of his qualifications. It is here that 
Gardiner’s book can be helpful. . . Written 
simply and clearly.’"—Lursur 4H. 
Hopans, Secretary of Commerce, $3.95 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


By Donatp A. and Expanor O. Lamp. 
How to perform personal and office jobs 
more efficiently. With scores of practical, 
tested examples, the authors of Increasing 
Personal Efficiency set forth principles 
based on findings from such new disci- 
plines as psychoacoustics, biodynam! 

and homokinetics. $4.95 


CAMPUS USA 
PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN COLLEGES IN ACTION 


By Davin Bororr. A collection of intimate portraits of American 


i ich 
colleges...badly needed. ..the prospective student will know mu 
more about what a college is really like.”—Saturday Review. “Highly 


recommend 


”»— Francis H. Horn, N. Y. Times Book Review $4.50 


‘At your bookstore or from Dept. 32 HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 
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book is to teach that “part of psychology 
which deals with the analysis of behavior— 
in particular the explicit prediction and 
control of the behavior of people.” The 
book is revolutionary both in its content 
and in its method. The content is not new. 
It presents Skinner’s descriptive “learning 
theory,” the basic principles of which 
Skinner has been propounding for many 
years. Skinner's ideas have always involved 
radical implications, but never have they 
been presented so clearly and concisely. 

The method is a logical outgrowth of the 
content. It exemplifies the principle that 
the learner who is reinforced for making 
correct responses will be more likely to 
make similarly correct responses in the fu- 
ture. Each step or “frame” in this pro- 
grammed textbook is part of a logical se- 
quence designed to “shape” the learner’s 
verbal behavior. The learner will almost 
always make the correct response to each 
frame because each step builds on the pre- 
ceding steps. The authors have made two 
extensive revisions of the original pro 
and reported an average error rate of about 
10 per cent after the first revision based on 
their Harvard and Radcliffe students. Even 
when ae cette: Tea an error, he learns 
immediately what the correct response 
should have been. p 

The program itself is ingeniously con- 
structed. It was originally developed for 

use on teaching machines at Harvard, then 
informally reproduced in booklet form, and 
a orint The extensive tryouts have 
resulted in a program which should pro- 
vide a model for future programmers. 
Abundant examples to illustrate new terms, 
carefully spaced review frames, comprehen- 
sive review tests, and a logical and system- 
atic progression from simple to complex 
all combine to give the reader an easily di- 
gestable picture of a most complex subject 
matter. The absence of an index reduces 
the usefulness of the book for students who 
may wish to locate the definition of a par- 
ticular term or use the book as a reference 
tool. However, those who use the book as 
directed will probably have little use for an 
index since each term is used often enough 
(particularly at the beginning of the book) 
virtually to assure mastery. 

Counselors will be particularly interested 
in the last unit on interpretation of per- 
sonality (although the preceding units 
must be understood first). Here the authors 
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| 
| 
apply their behavioral analysis to topics on 
inadequate self-knowledge, rationalization, 
drug addiction, agressiveness, withdrawal, | 
reaction formation, and psychotherapy. | 
They or the principal role of the 
counselor in psychotherapy to be a non 
punishing audience so that the counselee 
can describe punishable experiences with- 
out fear. Talking about previously 
punished experiences re-arouses anxiety in | 
the counselee, but since the therapist never | 
punishes by expressing shock or indignation, 
the anxiety state is gradually extinguished. 
Such an interpretation of the effect of psy: 
chotherapy uses the language of learning 
theory and involves no unobservable theo: ` 
retical constructs. i 
Although the authors do not expand this | 
idea, one of the most interesting implica: | 
tions is that the counselor may have a se 
ond role in re-educating the counselee 
through manipulating environmental con | 
ditions. Many counselors have assumed | 
that their only function was to listen nom | 
judgmentally. They assumed that desit 
able changes in behavior would then bers 
spontaneously in the counselee. The to | 
picture of behavior presented by Boi 
and Skinner may stimulate the thought ch 
counselor to think of many ways in whi 
he may be helpful to his counselees as 4 
teacher as well as a listener.—JouN D. Ke 
BOLTZ, Associate Professor of Education ant 
Psychology, Stanford University. 
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Psycutatric Sociau Worx: A TRANS | 
ACTIONAL Case Book, by Roy R. Grina 
Sr., Helen MacGregor, Kate Selan, #1 
nette Klein, Janet Kohrman. New Yorki 
Basic Books, 1961. 338 pp. $6.50. 


Te VOLUME under review represents g 
outgrowth of research conducted pE, 
seminar of social workers under the Jead 
ship of a psychiatrist. Although the Pa 
mary objective of the investigation Wa) 
determine the functions of the casey i 
the implications of the study extend i 
siderably beyond its immediate ee 7 
What the authors actually describe p 
purportedly novel approach to the una af 
standing of human beings and to their Py 
ment. They name it the “transact! 
approach.” 
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Essentially the transactional position is 
predicated on operational philosophy aug- 
mented by concepts culled from field theory, 
communication and information theory, 
role theory, and the like. Although trans- 
actional therapy dismisses somewhat lightly 
what the authors term psychoanalytic 
“clichés” it does not categorically reject 
psychoanalysis as a theory of personality or 
a method of treatment. What it appears to 
do is merely attenuate some of the analytic 
concepts by postulating a psychology of 
“here and now.” In that respect it is 
strongly reminiscent of “relationship ther- 
apy” which the transactional approach also 
finds wanting. Nevertheless, not unlike the 
“functional” school, transactional therapy 
stresses the client’s immediate reality, the 
significance of the participating therapist 
and the importance of countertransference, 
ie., the therapist's emotional reactions to 
the patient. 

Throughout the text the reader is re- 
peatedly informed what the transactional 
approach purports to be, but despite fre- 

uent reformulations, one is left with a 
eeling of uncertainty. None of the defini- 


tions appears to be sufficiently exhaustive or 
draws a clear line between the transactional 
approach and other systems of psycho- 
therapy. 

Illustratively we may consider two ex- 
cerpts which incidentally also reflect the 
linguistic style. 

In the transactional approach the setting or field 

of operation must be known not as a fixed state 

but as an ever changing matrix which affects 
the persons involved and is altered by them. The 
behavior of each participant can be viewed as 
portrayed through explicit instrumental social 
roles and by implicit roles expressing affective or 
emotionally meaningful messages. Through these 
rapidly changing roles within slowly moving 
fields, information is exchanged by means of ver- 
bal, nonverbal, and paralingual communications, 

Finally the cyclical reverberating influence of one 

on the other, back to the first, and back again, 

eventually reaches closure when information be- 
comes repetitive and explicit role-complementarity 

has been achieved. (p. x) 


The meaning of the term “transactional” 
is further clarified by the following quota- 
tion, but the statement is too general to 
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take issue with it. Followers of Adler, Sulli- 
van, Horney, From, and Rogers would prob- 
ably subscribe to it without necessarily ad- 
vancing the “transactional” position. 


Transactional, on the other hand, implies a re- 
lationship of two or more individuals within a 
specific environment which includes both of them, 
not as distinct and separate entities or as indi- 
viduals, but only as they are in relatedness with 
each other within a specific system. Neither is 
isolated. Each has an effect on the other, which 
is specific to the situation in which they exist. 
One acts on the other, whose response, in turn, 
feeds back on the first. The process is reciprocal 
and cyclical. (p. 20) 


Following a general theoretical frame- 
work one finds oneself engrossed in case 
presentations. A number of cases are pre- 
sented to illustrate the various stages of 
therapy—the intake exploration, informa- 
tion and recommendation, complementary 
relationships, and the like. Each case is 
followed by a “comment” or a critical eval- 
uation of what has transpired between the 
worker and the client, Much of the work is 
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stimulating and should provide rich m. 
terial for further discussion in an advanced 
seminar in counseling or casework. Follow. 
ing the illustrative case material the authors | 
pose a number of thought-provoking ques 
tions pertinent to the very nature of psy: | 
chotherapy. | 

The most gratifying part of the volume | 
deals with a presentation of a case carried 
through 45 consecutive sessions. If the 
theoretical discussion may have felt some 
what nebulous at times, there certainly is | 
nothing intangible about the case presenta: 
tion, po in the instance of the shorter illus- 
trations the more comprehensive treatment 
contains a wealth of ideas. The latter could | 


pists.—HERBERT SANDERSON, Associate Pro 
fessor of Education, San Francisco State 
College. | 


“Better Learning 
‘Through Notemaking 


Elm at Houston 
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AmericaAN Epucation: Facrs, FANCIES 
AND FoLKtore, by Raymond P. Harris. 
New York: Random House, 1961. 302 


pp. $5.00, $3.75 (text). 


‘le is a book that will gladden the hearts 
of a much battered and much maligned 
group—the professional educators who staff 
the public schools of America. The book 
is obviously not written for educators, since 
the vast majority of them would know and 
agree with the contents of the book, and it 
may be hoped that the people for whom the 
book is intended will read it. All of the 15 


_ chapters, as indicated in the preface, are for 


ani 


> 


the “general reader,” but it is unfortunate 
that the author has felt that this means 
there is no need for any sort of documenta- 
tion of the various points that he develops. 
The book does not have a single footnote 
reference and there is no bibliography, thus 
again and again the author attacks the 
fancies and folklore of American education 
without any documentation of evidence to 
indicate that he is any more accurate than 
that which he attacks. He states that he will 
“expose such statements to the facts,” but 
many of his critics may say that he does not 
present facts—at least facts in terms of em- 
pirical evidence. 
_ The chapter headings give an accurate 
indication of the content of the book—Facts 
and Folklore of American Education, The 
Fantasy of the Fixed Standard, The Myth of 
the Uniform Child, The Folklore of Disci- 
pline by Punishment, Imaginary Teachers 
Everyone Knows, The Anachronisms of Fi- 
nancing Public Education, The Unrealized 
Ideal of the Free Public School, Facts and 
Fictions of the American High School, 
What Has Happened to the Fundamentals, 
The Happy Plight of the Gifted Child, The 
Legend of Anti-intellectualism, The Grand 
Illusion of Progressive Education, Those 
Maligned Education Courses, Scapegoating 
the Public School, and Who Shall Decide. 
The various counter-arguments presented 
by the author will be accepted by most edu- 
cators, but in his righteous indignation 
against the proliferation of myths and 
fancies he tends, possibly, to paint too 
bright a picture of American public edu- 
cation. The public may be getting what it 
asks for in the way of education, but in too 
many schools, teachers and administrators 


_ are unwilling to accept the responsibility, 
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and the danger, of functioning as educa- 
tional leaders, pointing out to the public 
the fallacies of the pronouncements of the 
vociferous local, state, and national pres- 
sure groups. The educator cannot com- 
pletely blame the public for some of its 
rather odd ideas about education if he is 
unwilling to stand up and assume the role 
of educational leadership in his community. 
The critics of education are not all wrong, 
and there are some very poor teachers in 
some American schools; there are some edu- 
cation courses that are masses of trivia; there 
are some teacher preparation institutions 
which effectively prepare ineffective teach- 
ers. The author, of course, is aware of this, 
but his presentation is somewhat weakened 
by his possibly too bright presentation of 
American education. Specific illustrations 
of the various charges, with documented 
evidence which refutes these same charges, 
would not have lessened the interest of the 
book, but would Sieg have increased its 
acceptance as a solid piece of work. None- 
theless, it is time that someone said what 
author Harris has written, and it is un- 
fortunate that Admiral Rickover, Mr. Con- 
ant, Mr. Hutchins, editorial writers of the 
Saturday Evening Post (new and other 
magazines will not likely rea the book.— 
Ducatp S. ARBUCKLE, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Boston University. 


<>——— 


REPORT WRITING IN PSYCHOLOGY AND Psy- 
cuiatRY, by Jack T. Huber. New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1961. 114 pp. 
$3.5. 
“I have 


‘HE AUTHOR, in his preface, says, e 

long been interested in a ‘how-to-do-it' 
book on report writing, mostly because I 
have always enjoyed writing reports and be- 
cause I believe such a book is needed.” We 
may ask much the same question Robert M. 
‘Allen propounded in his review of Klopfer’s 
“The Psychological Report” in the july. 
1961, issue of Contemporary Psychology: 
“Did Dr. Klopfer seek to supplement or re- 
place Hammond and Allen’s (1953) (early 
major book on this topic) publication on re- 
port writing?” Whereas Dr. Klopfer's book 
emphasizes “maturity in test interpretation 
as a prelude to report writing,” this volume 
attempts to consider the process of report 
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writing. “After he has collected his data, 
the reporter must organize it, make sense 
out of it. And then he must put on paper 
what sense he has made. Briefly stated, 
this is the sequence of this manual.” In it 
the author offers a discussion of what he 
calls basic or theoretical issues and of form- 
ulating the case, specific rules on what to 
write and how to put it in writing, samples 
of outlines for choice, and examples of re- 
port writing. Dr. Huber draws liberally 
m other writings and does not hesitate to 
hold published reports of clinicians up to 
criticism. He cites numerous examples of 
outlines, systems of formulation and reports, 
only to reject many of them without always 
making his reasons for doing so clear. He 
quotes from his own reports, here leaving 
the criticism to the reader, thus frequently 
not making his own guidelines explicit. 
The book is not, however, without points 
of merit. There is an important emphasis 
on thinking about the case, there is support 
for appropriate but, in some quarters, un- 
popular procedures in history-taking, there 
is re-emphasis on diagnosis apart from 
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symptomatology alone. On the other hand, 
eles may well question some prin: | 
ciples, e.g., the adjuration not to qualify the | 
report writer's decisiveness or uncertainty, | 
especially in reporting to other disciplines | 
(can he be unfamiliar with the graduate | 
student's predilection for being too positive 
about what he does not know?), or may dis 
agree with the admonition that if specific 
instructions are lacking, the psychologist 
should write all he knows rather than take 
the chance of leaving out exactly what is 
most needed, 

The jacket suggests that this is a manual 
for originals and students in—among al 
number of fields—personnel and guidance | 
Lacking are examples of counseling reports 
to therapists or others. Case formulation 
is restricted to the area of personality func 
tioning. “Psychologist’’ here is synonymous 
with clinical psychologist. The book would 
appear to have little pertinence to the fiéld 
aP counseling and guidance, nor 
workers in the personnel and guidance field 
derive much of benefit from it.—BARBARA 
Kirk, Manager, Counseling Center, Univer 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


Books 
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Development 


e Interest and Aptitude 
Tests 


© New Statistics Book 
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identifies such established tests as the IOWA TESTS OF BASIC 
SKILLS (Grades 3-9), by E. F. Lindquist and A. N. Hieronymus; the 
LORGE-THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TESTS (K-Grade 12), by Irving 
Lorge and R. L. Thorndike; the HENMON-NELSON TESTS OF MENTAL 


.ABILITY, Revised Edition (Grades 3-12), by T. A, Lamke and M. J. 


Nelson; COLLEGE LEVEL by Dr. Nelson, Dr. Lamke, and P, C. Kelso; 
the REVISED STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE, 1960 edition, 
(Age 2-Adult), by L. M. Terman and Maud Merrill; the NELSON- 
DENNY READING TESTS (Grades 9-12, College, and Adult), by M. J. 
Nelson and E. C. Denny; the NEW PURDUE PLACEMENT TEST IN 
ENGLISH (Upper High School and College), by J. H. McKee, G. S. 
Wykoff, and H. H. Remmers; STUDY OF VALUES (College and Adult), 
by G. W. Allport, P. E. Vernon, and Gardner Lindzey. A complete 
‘Electronic Scoring Service is available for the IOWA TESTS OF BASIC 
SKILLS and the LORGE-THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 


serving your school, 


For complete information write the sales office 
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Publications 


in brief 


Reprint on Career Planning 


Careers, American Educator Encyclo- 
pedia, 1961. Department of Educational 
Research and Services, The American Edu- 
cator Encyclopedia, Tangley Oaks Educa- 
tional Center, Lake Bluff, Ill. 19 pp. $.25. 


This reprint from the above encyclopedia is 
aimed, I gather, at the junior and senior high school 
level adolescent. The material was prepared by 
Walter Lifton and is written clearly and quite 
readably. The contents include the followin, 
subheadings: Why is it hard to choose a career: 
Do you know yourself? When should you seek a 
counselor? What is the future for girls? What is 
a job? What training do you need? How to get 
a job? What about the armed forces? 

One of the impressive features of the content is 
its stress upon sensitizing the individual to the 
critical importance of his or her relatively unique 
characteristics. This point probably warrants even 
more attention than Lifton gives it. An omission 
which strikes this reviewer pertains to the relative 
insensitivity of individuals to the subtle as well as 
direct influences which is aye cultural values (fre- 
quently at variance wil recognition and ac- 
ceptance of individual differences) and status striv- 
ings can haye in disrupting an individual’s voca- 
tional planning. The author deals with this at 
one point, but at another gives an overly simple 
conclusion that. . . “You will be happy with the 
answer (vocational “choice K! only if it makes sense 
to you.” The criterion of appropriateness may or 
may not be met by what makes sense to the indi- 
vidual, and the reader should be appraised of this 
possibility a This could be accomp! shed perhaps 
by broadening the author’s conception of counsel- 
ing to make it seem more acceptable to consult for 
confirmation Purposes as well as when an individual 

“cannot quite figure (something) out.” 

In summary however, this Teprint is a provoca- 
tive, well-prepared piece. The reviewer wonders 
what adolescent readers’ reactions are. 


Small Colleges Meet the Challenge 


The Small College Meets the Challenge, 


A. T. Hill, 1959. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, N. Y. 215 pp. $4.95. 


This volume describes the development of the 
Council for the Advancement of Smali Colleges, Inc., 
organized in 1956 as a voluntary association of small 
four-year liberal arts colleges. In 1955 these insti- 
tutions were not accredited by one of the six re- 
gional accrediting associations. They also were not 
included among the recipients of the 260 million 
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dollar t made to many coll by the 
Ford Eangi. The fnsitutions fat conden 
able need for both accreditation and money—not 
independent variables of course. The Council or 
ganization which resulted is a group representing: 
over 60 institutions in over 30 different states. 
While the schools differ in many ways, a reasonably 
accurate description would include average enroll- 
ments of less than 400, a majority church-related 
and non-tax supported. 

The volume presents, in a reasonably frank and 
open manner, t the dilemmas of such institutions and 
cites many concrete illustrations of how organiza: 
tion has led to progress toward the double objective 
mentioned above. Considerable self-study and 
data-exchanging regarding faculties, staff, abili 
levels of students, etc., has obviously gone on, an 
these are notable achievements in themselves. 

It has often been stated that. there isa hig 
educational institution for virtually every motivated 
person. It is unlikely that personnel workers can 
offer very sophisticated evaluations of institutions 
without considerably more information of the typ¢ 
reported here. 

The volume includes a directory of the bigs 
institutions with quarter-page descriptions of ea i d. 
For many personnel workers the tol shoul 
make valuable reading. 


Survey of Academic Degrees 


Academic Degrees, Bulletin No. 28, Eo 
U. S. Office of Education, Department 
Health, Education and Welfare. 324 pp: 
$1.00. 


H eity in) individuals seems to bral noth 
ing on the array of different academic degr T 
U. S. Office of Education bulletin provides 2 a 
rent, comprehensive study of degrees 
American Solies and by diploma oe iil feat 
than a 95 per cent return wat obtained from te 
more than 2,000 institutions listed in Part Il ton 
Higher Education, of the 1959-1960 Educa 
Directory. 

The bulletin describes its survey procedures and 
the judgmental. decisions made in the process of 
analysis and classification. Types of piel 
described, as are t of spurious dee 
women, honorary ees urious di 5 de ar 
abbreviations, deg ifed by field and aipha 
betically, and degree pbteeviacioos arranged 
betically, jculat 

Some of the survey findings may be a pan difer 
interest to Journal readers. More mnd Bey 
ent academic are currently | 
2,000 colleges and universities. 
greatest proliferation of different degr 
neering (about 850), education (over SE), busses 
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(more than 175), and the medical sciences (about 
150). Over 100 different types of honorary degrees 
are currently offered. Diploma mills have used 
more than 250 different degree titles, about one-half 
of which are duplicates of degree titles offered by 
accredited educational institutions. All degrees 
nave abbreviations. In some instances there are 
more than 10 different abbreviations used for the 
same degree. 

Reading the above material leads one to conclude 
that there would be considerable merit in reduction 
in the diversity of titles and abbreviations. The 
proliferation illustrated by this report stands as the 
epitome of differences which do not make differ- 
ences. Are the change agents ready for change? 


A Joint Rehabilitation Project 


Psychiatric Bilot Project—A Joint Effort, 
Publication No. $1, 1961. Community Ed- 
ucation Department, Institute for the 
Crippled and. Disabled, 400 First Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 25 pp. 


Here is a brief report of an intensive effort to 
assess the adaptation of staff and facilities of an 
organization, heretofore concerned with the re- 
habilitation of the physically disabled, to a client 
population of the mentally or emotionally disabled. 
It is a history of commitment to a close collabora- 
tion between the state Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled. 

The emphasis of the project was upon both re- 
search and service. The specific objectives included: 
(a) determination of response of the emotionally 
handicapped to a total service facility previously 
limited to the orthopedically disabled; È evalua- 
tion of services for such emotionally handicapped 
individuals; (c) observation of interactions of emo- 
tionally and E disabled clients; and (d) 
preparation of means for extending similar services 
on a national level. 

The program evolved after consideration of cur- 
rent rehabilitation projects for the mentally ill (St. 
Louis Rehabilitation Center, Goodwill Industries 
Workshops, The Bridge and Fountain House pro- 
grams, Phipps Psychiatric Clinic program, and the 
Chicago Jewish Vocational Service Workshop pro- 

ram). Its general nature was that of a compre- 

ensive therapeutic community with heavy reliance 
upon teamwork cooperation within and between the 
staffs of the two organizations. The report spells 
out the sequential procedures followed and the 
research data eather! 

The impact on clients is suggested through pres- 
entation of the disposition of clients over a 25- 
month period. Of those referred, 25 of 34 were 
admitted to the Project. As of February, 1961, 15 
were successfully employed, three were in training, 
and seven failed to complete the program. 

Relatively brief mention is made of the staff ob- 
servations and available data regarding the degree 
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to which each of the Project’s four purposes was 
fulfilled. 

One of the most intriguing areas of the Project, 
to this reviewer, is the integration of psychiatric 
with physically disabled patients. The report sug- 
gests that such integration may have Piave 
unique rehabilitation and therapeutic values for 
both patient populations. 


New Developments for Small High Schools 


Rural Renaissance—Revitalizing Small 
High Schools, Bulletin No. 11, 1961. U. S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 54 pp. $.25. 


The reader might be inclined to presume from 
the topic of this bulletin that it describes the virtues 
of consolidated schools in contrast to the facility- 
and money-short, little red schoolhouses of the 
past. Not so. The bulletin is concerned with 
those schools for whom consolidation is not a rele- 
vant consideration for improvement of educational 
offerings. And in spite of the consolidation trend, 
in 1958-1959 over 8,000 of our 19,000 high schools 
enrolled fewer than 200 students. 

The report is concerned with surveying new de- 
velopments which may be of relatively unique value 
to such schools. 

The types of experimentation that are included 
are treated in terms of how the innovations devel- 
oped, illustrations of their use, and an evaluation 
of their impact in the schools. The first area (Tech- 
nological Communications) includes teaching ma- 
chines, the Midwest Program on Airborne elevi- 


sion Instruction, filmed courses, and electronic 
flexible 


uipment. The second area concerns 
scheduling of coursework learning, The third, mul- 
tiple classes and small-group techniques. The 
fourth, teacher aids or assistants. The fth, shared 
services (including “circuit teachers,” shared stu- 
dents, out-of-school seminars, and team teaching). 
The last deals briefly with correspondence courses. 
Many illustrations are shown from the Catskill 
Area Project in Small School Design (CAP), the 
Rocky Mountain Area Project for Small High 
Schools (RMAP), and the Midwest Program on Air- 
borne Television Instruction. 

The report concludes with a strong statement 
regarding the need for more learning resource 
laboratories, particularly at the level of institutions 
preparing teachers. he proposed settings offer 
maximal resources and maximal commitment to 
experimentation. In such settings, when present 
and future teachers are in the process o! their 
reparation, more insightful and accepting modes 
of thought will be transmitted as part of their 
education. Recognition of the latter point rounds 
out a well-reasoned and sophisticated report. 
Personnel workers would do well to ponder over 
potential experimental change in their own roles 
as well as those occurring in the traditional areas of 


academic instruction. 
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Association Activities 


The A.P.G.A. International Relations Committee 
A Report by Dorothy Lipp, Chairman 


HE international picture, with reference 

to the professional scope of APGA, is 
currently in a state of flux. On behalf of 
APGA, the International Relations Com- 
mittee is continuing to develop projects that 
have already been established within the 
past five years, while exploring new areas of 
service. The Committee believes that 
APGA has achieved such stature as a pro- 
fessional organization that it becomes in- 
creasingly appropriate and necessary for 
APGA to assume greater responsibility in- 
ternationally. With foundation support, 
APGA has carried out several international 
projects in the past and is continuing two 
such projects at the present time. The 
need, however, is for long-range planning as 
the rapidly changing international picture 
creates new areas where APGA service will 
be needed. Much of the Committee's work 
this year, therefore, is concerned with lay- 
ing groundwork for the future. 

Bringing international students, profes- 
sional persons, and other overseas visitors 
to the anuual APGA Convention continues 
to be a major Committee responsibility. 
For the fourth consecutive year, The Asia 
Foundation has granted the sum of $2,500 
to APGA to provide financial support for 
Asian nationals to attend the Convention, 
Dr. Gordon J. Klopf, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has taken over the 
grant administration for the 1962 Conven- 
tion in Chicago. Dr. Klopf is also seeking 
out and inviting to Convention other inter- 
nationals who are supported by various 
agencies or who come at personal expense. 
APGA grants to all internationals a waiver 
of the Convention fee. About 50 APGA 
members who are planning to come to 
Chicago will be asked to serve as hosts and 
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hostesses to the international visitors) 
Special orientation and evaluation sessions] 
will be held under the leadership of Dn) 
Edward O. Hascall, Jr. of The City Univer) 
sity of New York. For the special benefit o 
international visitors at the Convention a 
in order to inform APGA members conf 
cerning overseas development in personne 
and guidance, the International Relation 
Committee has helped to organize and pt} 
mote Convention sessions pertaining to the | 
international field. Dr. Chester H. Ruedi 
sili of the University of Wisconsin is worki 
ing on this for Chicago Convention. 

Because many Asians who have studied 
in the United States have expressed an m 
terest in becoming members of APGA, Th | 
Asia Foundation awarded a second grant E 
1960 for the purpose of subsidizing memi 
bership for qualified Asians who have : 
turned, or will soon be returning, to t&l 
home countries as professional people 
the field. The grant was renewed for 7 
1961-1962 fiscal year and is now being 3 
ministered by Dr. Forrest G. Moore of 
University of Minnesota. By action of t 
Executive Council in May, APGA nom 
matches the funds from The Asia rou 
tion grant in providing subsidized mem” 
ships. ; i 
Prior to the 1961 Convention in D i 
the International Relations Committee a 
a workshop for the purposes of longt#¥e 
planning. As a part of the workshop; J 
Asian Foundation grantees, Mr. DRT 
Nanayakkara of Ceylon and Mr. Bom 
Chung of Korea, discussed the prob iad 
and needs of their respective COUPA Ti 
There was also discussion of the nee? ig 
sending abroad, to countries where a 
ance is in its beginning stages of dev 
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ment, packets of APGA and other publica- 
tions for use of professional personnel. Dr. 
Frank M, Fletcher, Jr., of Ohio State 
University is investigating possible admin- 
istration and financial support. 

The Peace Corps looms in significance 
on the international horizon. Mr. Ray- 
mond R. Zimmerman of the International 
Center, Washington, D. C., is keeping the 
Committee informed on Peace Corps de- 
velopments. In October, Mr. Zimmerman, 
Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock and Dr. Dorothy 
J. Lipp, Committee Chairman, met in 
Washington with Dr. Thomas Quimby and 

` Mr. Joseph Coleman of the Peace Corps 
staf. The conference concerned possible 
ways that APGA might be of service to the 
Peace Corps. APGA is to make suggestions 
of the types of projects that could be 
carried out in newly emerging areas. There 
is also a need for information about APGA 
“members who have been involved in guid- 
ance projects overseas. Dr. Willard W. 
Blaesser of the University of Utah will be 
compiling such a list, together with infor- 
mation about internationals who have been 

“trained in this country and are now pro- 
fessionally active back home. 

The American Friends of the Middle 
East supports intercultural exchange and 
technical and informational services in the 
Middle East. Dr. Hitchcock, Dr. Lipp and 
Mr, Carl McDaniels of APGA office called 

„On the president, Mr. Harold B. Minor, and 
had an exploratory conference on mutual 
concerns with members of the staff of 
American Friends of the Middle East in 
Washington. Mr. Lester Beals of the In- 
ternational Relations Committee will con- 
tinue to develop the liaison. 

The Committee is also interested in new 

“international developments in rehabilita- 
tion counseling. Dr. James F. Garrett of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
Washington is a Committee member. Dr. 
Lipp had some preliminary conferences 
with staff members of the Office and is cur- 
rently helping in the direction of a thesis 
being done at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 

_ versity by Mr. H. George Russell. The re- 
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search is an analysis and comparison of pro- 
grams in vocational rehabilitation being 
carried out in selected countries abroad, 
based upon further investigation of reports 
submitted at the International Seminar held 
in 1960 under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Vocational Guidance Association 
in cooperation with the Ministries of Labor 
and Social Welfare in Israel. 

At the 1961 APGA Convention in Den- 
ver, approval was voted for the affiliation of 
APGA with the International Vocational 
Guidance Association and negotiations have 
been in process, Dr. Donald E. Super of 
Columbia University, a Vice-President of 
IVGA, has been the leader in the develop- 
ment of this affiliation, IVGA holds its 
triennial Congress in July of 1962 in Paris. 
It is anticipated that Dr. Super, Dr. Lipp, 
and other APGA representatives will be in 
attendance. 

In late October, Dr. Lipp represented 
APGA at the Eighth National Conference 
of the United States Commission for 
UNESCO. “Africa and the United States— 
Images and Realities” was the title of the 
Conference that brought together in Boston 
some 2,000 African and American delegates 
to discuss the concerns and development of 
Africa’s newly emerging nations, 

Several APGA Divisions are moving in 
the direction of international activities 
within their special spheres of interest, 
The International Relations Committee of 
APGA feels the need for more coordinate 
effort among Divisions and for broadening 
the international program of APGA as a 
whole. 

Members of the APGA International Re- 
lations Committee are; Lester Beals, Orange 
County State College; Willard W. Blaesser, 
University of Utah; Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. 
Ohio State University; James F. Garrett, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; Ed- 
ward O. Hascall, Jr., City University of New 
York; Gordon J. Klopf, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Forrelst G. Moore, 
University of Minnesota; C. H. Ruedisili, 
University of Wisconsin; Raymond R. Zim- 
merman, Washington International Center. 
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CHOICE IS BEST FOR THE GIRL | 
WHO ISN’T GOING TO COLLEGE? 


New Sound-Slide Film Previews 
Future Possibilities to Help High 
School Graduates Decide Upon a Goal 


Making the right decision about her future is not so easy for the 
young high school graduate who must face the future without 
prospect of a college diploma. Many guidance counselors have 
told us that the two biggest problems in advising such girls are } 
too early marriages and offsetting the urge for quick earnings 
that may be offered by easy-to-get, but futureless jobs. Your 
local SPEEDWRITING School now has available a sound-slide 
film especially prepared to be of service to you in finding successful 
solutions in these important areas. 


This unique, dramatically effective presentation is but another 
forward-looking service of the one business school in your area 
offering accelerated courses that equip graduates with superior 
business skills. Such acceleration is made possible because only 
SPEEDWRITING Schools can offer SPEEDWRITING—the 
internationally-used ABC Shorthand especially created to meet 
the needs of today’s business world. 


We will gladly arrange a private screening of this in your oW! 
office, at your convenience. 


For your special showing of the picture and 
for further information on how the business schools 
in your area can help you help your students, write, 


Guidance Department 
THe SPREGWLITING company 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN 443 CITIES HELP 
ALMOST 20,000 STUDENTS EACH YEAR 
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Accepted Manuscripts Awaiting Publication 


Eers, KENNETH (California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena). Voluntary Versus Compulsory Coun- 
seling with Regard to College Entrance Plans. 

Geist, Haroun (California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley). Occupational Interest Profiles of the 
Deaf. 

GOERTZEN, STAN M., and Stronc, DONALD J. (San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, California). 
Counseling Practices in the Small Colleges and 
Universities of the Pacific Northwest: A Twelve- 
Year Follow-up Study. 

Gonyea, GEORGE G., and Warman, Roy E, (Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin). Differential Perceptions of 
the Student Dormitory Counselor's Role. 

HEILBRUN, ALFRED B., JR., and SULLIVAN, DONALD J. 
(State University of Iowa, Iowa City). The Pre- 
diction of Counseling Readiness. 

Hoyr, KennetH B. (State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City). Guidance: A Constellation of Services. 
JEX, Frank B., and Merritt, Reen M. (University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City). A Study in Persistance: 
Withdrawal and Graduation Rates at the Uniyer- 
sity of Utah. (Comments—Robert E. Iffert, U. S. 

Office of Education, Washington, D. C.) 

Jounson, RICHARD T., and FRANDSEN, ARDEN N. 
(University of Minnesota, Minneapolis). The 
California Psychological Inventory Profile of Stu- 
dent Leaders. 

Kerr, Wittram D. (University of Illinois, Urbana). 
Student Perceptions of Counselor Role in the Col- 
lege Decision. 

Kuincer, M. Rogert B. (The University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor). Moral Values Across Cultures. 

Korn, Harop A., and PARKER, Epwin B., (Stanford 
University, Stanford, California). A Normative 
Study of the SVIB Using an Objective Method 


The following manuscripts were 
accepted between October 15, 1961, 
and January 15, 1962, for publication 
in the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal. Previous listings appeared in the 
September and December, 1961, Jour- 
nals. The addresses given are those 
of the senior authors.—Ed. 


Bitarp, Ricuarn G., (Middlebury Union High 

School, Middlebury, Vermont). A Comparison of 
„+ Teacher Ratings of Personality with Results of 
an Incomplete Sentences Blank. 

BRANSON, BERNARD (Queens College, Flushing, New 
York). Counselor Observation and Empirical 
Validation. 

CHENAULT, JOANN, and SEEGARs, JAMES E., JR. (Uni- 

“ versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania). 
The Interpersonal Diagnosis of Principals and 
Counselors. 

Conn, BENJAMIN, and SNIFFEN, A. MEAD (Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford Hills, 
New York). A School Report on Group Counsel- 
ing. 

DirFensAucn, DoNnALp, and BowMAN, DOUGLAS 

W“ (Montgomery County Public Schools, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania), Guidance Services at the Inter- 
mediate Level. 


ý VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE HOTEL, MOTEL 
AND HOSPITALITY FIELD” 


FREE 


The increase in travel and leisure time 
activities have combined to make the 
hotel, motel and hospitality field one 
of those in which job opportunities aro 
expanding so rapidly, there is an ever- 
increasing shortage of trained personnel. 
The Lewis School—original and only 
school offering both resident and home 
study hotel training courses—has pres 
pared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Counsellors giving full details about 
the opportunities in this field for men 
and women of all ages. Please write 
on your letterhead HC-171-66 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Bivision, Washington 7, D.C. 


for Guidance 
Counsellors: 


March, 1962 


of Pattern Analysis. 

LANG, GERHARD, SFERRA, AMEDEO G., and SEYMOUR, 
Marjorie (Fairleigh Dickinson University, Tea- 
neck, New Jersey). Psychological Needs of Col- 
lege Freshmen Related to Their Academic 
Achievement. 

LEHMANN, IRVIN J., and PAYNE, IsABELLE K. (Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing). An Explora- 
tion of Attitude and Value Changes of College 
Freshmen. 
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Loucuary, Joun W., and O'Brian, RarrH (Instruc- 
tional Systems, Los Gatos, California). A Guid- 
ance-Oriented Occupational Placement Service. 

Luckey, ELEANoRE BRAUN (University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs). The Relationship of Marriage 
Counseling and Family Life Education. 

McCartTuy, SisreR Mary Kieran, and McCatt, 
Raymonp J. (Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin), Masculinity Faking on the FM Scale 
of an Interest Inventory. 

McCutty, C. Harorp (U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.). The School Counselor: 
Strategy for Professionalization. 

Norton, Joseren L. (Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York). A Study of the “Estimates of Worker 
Trait Requirements.” 

Pritcnarp, Davm H. (Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C.), The Occupational Explora- 
tion Process: Some Operational Implications. 

Rauner, THERESE (Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, 
New York). Occupational Information and Oc- 
cupational Choice. 

Reeves, Mary ELIZABETH, and ARBUCKLE, DUGALD S. 
(University of North Dakota, Grand Forks). A 


Study of the “Counseling” Attitudes of Deans of 
Women. 


Seecars, James E. Jr. (University of Kentucky,| 
Lexington), A Further Investigation of an MMPI} 
Scale for Predicting College Achievement. | 


Swarr, Bert L. (Auburn University, Auburn, Ali 
bama). College Achievement: Its Relationship | 
to High School Academic Experiences and Teik 
Scores. | 


SHIMBERG, BENJAMIN, and Katz, Martin R. (Edu | 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey)} 
Evaluation of a Guidance Text. 


Tuomas, R. Murray, and SozrarMan (University ol} 
California, Santa Barbara). Occupational Presi 
tige: Indonesia and America. 


Weiner, Max, and Tostas, SicmuNp (Brooklyn Co 
lege, Brooklyn, New York). Chance Factors il 
the Interpretation of Group Administered Muli 
tiple Choice Tests. 


WILLINGHAM, Warren W., and STRICKLAND, JAMHy 
A. (Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 
Conversion Tables for Otis Gamma and Scholat 
tic Aptitude Test. 


Womer, Frank B. (The University of Michigani 
Ann Arbor). The Need for the National Met 
Scholarship Qualifying Test: A Michigan Studyj 


CHARLES H. CUSHMAN AWARD 


Nominations are open for the 1962 
Charles H. Cushman Award, presented by 
the Eastern Region of the Public Person- 
nel Association to a man or woman who 
has made a significant contribution in the 
field of public personnel administration, 


The deadline for accepting nominations 
is March 30, 1962, and forms'may be ob- 
tained from George J. Walker, Chairman 
—Cushman Award Nominations Com- 
mittee, State Personnel Department, 
State Office Building, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 


Nominees must be members of the PPA 
in the Eastern Region or members of 
agencies in the Eastern Region which 
have agency membership in the PPA. 
They should be individuals who have dem- 
onstrated leadership in sound personnel 
principles OR research OR development of 


new techniques OR writing, or any other 
area significant to the advancement of 
public personnel administration. The 
record of achievement should include 
some recent accomplishment or reco; 
tion, or continued outstanding per 
formance. 


Nominations must be submitted by () 
individual and affiliate members of PPA 
in the Eastern Region; (2) officers a 


members of the executive committees © 
Chapters of the Eastern Region; (8) 
heads of PPA agency members in the 
Eastern Region; (4) heads of organiza 
tions in the Eastern Region which em- 
ploy individual members of the PPA. 


The award will be presented to w ; 
selected recipient at the Eastern Regio da 
Conference in Quebec City, Cana% 
June 3-7, 1962. 


NEXT MONTH! 


IN CHICAGO! 


1962 


APGA CONVENTION 
April 16-19 


The Sherman House 
Convention Headquarters 
also Headquarters for ACES, NVGA, ASCA, DRC 


The Hotel Morrison 
Headquarters for ACPA and SPATE 


For additional copies of the 


PRE-REGISTRATION MATERIALS 


1962 Convention 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. F 


See you in Chicago! ! 


E 
March, 1962 
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Plan now to attend the 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Where—Paris, France 
When—July 16-21, 1962 


A charter flight is being arranged to accommodate 85 APGA members. 
The round trip fare to Paris from Baltimore/Washington or New York is 
$289. ar 


For information and applications urite: 
PARIS TRIP 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. P 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


THE COUNSELOR IN A CHANGING WORLD 


by C. Gilbert Wrenn 


This long-awaited report, based on research conducted over the past two 
years by the Commission on Guidance in the American Schools, is now 
available at a special price of $1.00 to all APGA members. The pub- 
lisher’s price to non-members is $2.50. 


Order now: Publications Sales 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Note: Cash or check must accompany the order. Each member is entitled t0 
only one copy at this special price of $1.00. 
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‘School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 
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President: Eowarp C. Rosser, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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NOW...A Developmental Counseling Instrument 
To Help Students Plan For College Level Education! 


H E P 


TRADE MARK 


HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


PLANNING 


KIT 
Esther E, Diamond, Editor 


Systematic and objective, HEP en- 
ables counselors to help students 
from grades 7 through 12 make their 
own plans, step by step, from the 
first broad choices affecting prepar- 
ation for college-level education to 
the final selection of a specific in- 
stitution. 


HEP has particular value as a coun- 
seling instrument in busy schools — 
where teachers also serve as counsel- 
ors. It is an invaluable aid in group | 
counseling and in helping students 
make the critical decisions commen- 
surate with their academic needs. 


EACH KIT CONTAINS: 


For Use By Students: 

COLLEGE INFORMATION CARDS — More 
than 2200 cards give minimum basic infor- 
mation about colleges, universities, junior 
colleges and other college level institutions. 
They are filed by region and by type of 
control (public, independent, or denomina- 
tional) within each region. Junior colleges 


are filed CaS 5 

HOW TO GET COLLEGE AND STAY 
‘THERE— Informative book challenging stu- 
dents in grades 7 through 12 to plan for 
higher education. Helps students decide 
whether to go to college, how to select and 
prepare for college. 

STUDENT RECORD BOOK — For use with 
How To Get Into College And Stay There. 
Provides a practical method for recording 
information and decisions concerning plans 
for higher education. Also provides a basis 
for discussion by the student with his par- 
ents, counselors and teachers. 

SHOULD YOU GO TO COLLEGE? — Relates 
college requirements and goals to the stu- 
dent’s own interests, abilities, and values. 


Helps him make realistic educational and 
vocational plans. 


ORGANIZED OCCUPATIONAL CURRICULA 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION — U. S. Office of 
Education survey of enrollments in and 


S|R|A| 


graduates of organized curricula requiring 
at least one year but less than four yon 
of full-time attendance, and providing t 

ing below the baccalaureate level. s. 
EARNED DEGREES CONFERRED — 


Office of Education survey of degrees 


granted by higher education institutions 1 
the United States, given by level and ie 
and by institution. Enables student to na 
cate easily names of institutions and nu S 
ber oe types of degrees granted in 

articular field. 3 
New HORIZONS IN EDUCATION—A Lene 
tical guide to the principal univers! 
abrod.. $ ton 
STUDENT LEAFLET — A brief explana’ at 
of the purpose of the Kit and how 1 
best serve the student. 


For Use By The Counselor: X de U 
COUNSELOR'S MANUAL — Provides cae 
tailed explanation of component pa ¥ 
the Kit, their use, and the rationale 

the Higher Education Planning Kit. E 
PREPARING STUDENTS FOR COLLEG 5 
Discusses guidance toward college S- 
“choice points” all along student's at 
demic career. Helps the school cope at in 
propin raised by increasing intere: 
igher education, 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE..- 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
259 East Erie Street + Dept, 5EG + Chicago 11, Illinpis 


April 1962 
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DUCATIONAL 


Definitive works 
on guidance, counseling and psychotherapy . . . 
Á 
GUIDING CREATIVE TALENT 

by E. Paul Torrance, University of Minnesota 


Some unique needs of creative people, their most common problems, and goals for their guidance, in a 
_ study that offers recent research data and an evaluation of progress in the field over the past 80 years. 
_ April, 1962, approx. 288 pages, Text price: $5.00. 


THERAPEUTIC PSYCHOLOGY: Fundamentals of Counseling and Psychotherapy 
by Lawrence M. Brammer, Sacramento State College, and Everett L. Shostrom, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 


A challenging focus on the fundamental techniques and the background knowledge necessary for these 
achievements of successful therapeutic growth with coverage of the foundations of developmental 
psychology and personality theory and the relationship and interpretation of group techniques. 
1960, 447 pages, Text price: $7.50. 


PROCEDURES AND PREPARATION FOR COUNSELING 
by William C. Cottle, Boston College, and N. M. Downie, Purdue University 


The kind of information and the type of preparation a counselor needs prior to a series of counseling 
interviews. 1960, 330 pages, Text price: $6.00. 
" 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN GUIDANCE 
by Edgar G. Johnston, Mildred Peters, and William Evraiff, all of Wayne State University 


A teacher’s view of guidance asa total process committed to helping every child in the classroom. 
1959, 276 pages, Text price: $5.75. ; 


ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES: Organization, Supervision, Evaluation 
by Raymond N. Hatch and Buford Stefilre, both of Michigan State University 
1958, 499 pages, Text price: $7.50. ` y 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by Ruth A. Martinson, Long Beach State College Rect k 
and Harry W. Smallenburg, Superintendent of Schools and Director, Division of Guidance 
and Research, Los Angeles County Schools 


1958, 322 pages, Text price: $5.95. 


In The Spectrum 744 Paperback Series 
IN DEFENSE OF YOUTH 
by Earl C. Kelley, Wayne State University 


An examination by one of America’s most thoughtful educators of the dilemma of youth in our modern 
urban society, with emphasis on the possibilities of the school as a positive source of help. 8-30, 
(orig.), March, 1962, 192 pages, paperbound $1.95, clothbound $3.95. 


For approval copies, please write Box 903: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 
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BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSES 
-HELP GIRLS 


who ARE GOING to College 


Of course your primary responsibility in counseling such high school graduates is to help them 
choose wisely both a career and a college. But a just-released high school study of recent graduates 
now attending college clearly indicates that you can add materially to the service you are render- 
ing by recommending an intensive, short-term, pre-college business school course, particularly to 
those girls who have not taken such subjects while in high school. 


The Eca who made the study summarized their findings in these words:— 


“School courses such as typing and shorthand are 
very useful in college work generally; they also 
provide marketable skills for summer _ jobs.” 


The percentage of first-year college drop-outs is increasing at an alarming rate. By advising high 
school graduates to get specialized pre-college business school training, you will be making sure 
that those students who leave college because of educational failure or economic pressure will be 
equipped with invaluable tools with which to shape a successful future for themselves. 


Only one school in your area can truly offer the required concentrated, practical business training 
in the short time between high school graduation and college entrance. That is because only one 
school is selected to teach SPEEDWRITING, the modern ABC shorthand. SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand uses the ABC’s everyone knows, so its students have a 75 per cent head start on those 


who must first master the complexities of a symbol system. That is why SPEEDWRITING is 
the easiest and the fastest shorthand to learn, to write, and to read. . 


For further information on how the business schools 
in your area can help you help your students, write: 


Guidance Department 
tHe Speedwriling comrany 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y, 


SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN 443 CITIES” 
HELP ALMOST 300,000 STUDENTS EACH YEAR * 
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TWO STUDIES ON TESTING 


Anxiety and test scores: Feeling of anxiety does not lower 
test scores, according to study directed by John W. French of Edu- 
cational Testing Service and summarized in College Board Review 
last fall. Experimental tests similar to Scholastic Aptitude Test 
were given to over 2,000 students few days before or after they 
took SAT at a test center. Students were told that scores they 
made on experimental test would not be reported to colleges. Com- 
parison of scores made on experimental test with scores made on 
SAT showed no difference for boys. But girls made slightly higher 
scores on math section of SAT as compared with scores on verbal 
section of SAT, suggesting that anxiety prompts girls to do better 
in math. Seventy-nine per cent of boys and 89 per cent of girls 
said they had been "slighty anxious" about SAT; 4 per cent of boys 
and 9 per cent of girls said they had been "greatly disturbed." 
Reason most frequently given by students for feeling anxious was 
fear of not being admitted to college. 

Coaching and test scores: Special training did not raise 
SAT scores of Students in experiment conducted by Dean K. Whitla 
of Harvard and summarized in College Board Review last fall. Ex- 
perimental group of 52 went through intensive practice drill and 
homework given by Reading Institute of Boston to improve their 
abilities to solve verbal and math problems. These are same abil- 
ities SAT is designed to measure. Control group consisted of 52 
matching students from same area who did not take part in coaching 
program. Students in both groups had taken SAT as high school 
juniors. They also took test similar to SAT before experimental 
group began coaching sessions. All students later took same ad- 
ministration of SAT in their senior year. Scores made by coached 
and uncoached students were not significantly different. 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS BY AGE 


1950 to 1970: Bureau of Census has reported population 
shifts by age from 1950 to 1960 and has projected shifts from 1960 
to 1970. These are not predictions of future size of population 
but indicate age composition of population under given assumptions 
as to future fertility, mortality, and net immigration. Projec- 
tions, therefore, are speculative. Figures for some age groups, 
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particularly young children, may differ substantially from actual 
future population. 

5 to 13 years: This group jumped by 47.6 per cent from 1950 
to 1960. Projection for 1960 to 1970 is increase of 11.6 per 
cent. 

14 to 17 years: Increased by 32 per cent during 1950's and 
may increase by 40 per cent in 1960's. 

18 to 24 years: Though increase was only 9 per cent in 
1950's, it may be 51.1 per cent in 1960's. 

25 to 34 years: This age segment actually declined by 4.5 
per cent between 1950 and 1960, but may have rise of 9.1 per cent 
in next decade. 

35 to 44 years: Increased by 11.9 per cent during 1950's, 
but may show decline of 4.6 per cent in 1960's. 

45 to 54 years: Increased by 17.9 per cent in 1950's. Pro- 
jected increase in next decade is 14.4 per cent. 

55 to 64 years: This age segment rose by 16.2 per cent in 
1950's and the projected increase of 1960's is 19.8 per cent. 

65 years and over: This group moved up by 35.2 per cent in 
1950's and will increase by 20.4 per cent in 1960's. 


1960 CHEMICAL SALARIES 


Salaries up: Salaries in chemical profession at end of 1960 
were $1,000 to $2,000 a year higher than those reported in 1955 
survey of American Chemical Society membership. This is one of 
findings of study completed by ACS using data supplied by National 
Science Foundation on 51,000 chemical scientists. 

Bachelors and Masters same: Median annual salary in 1960 
for chemists with bachelor's degree was $9,000, with same figure 
for masters. But doctors earned median salary of $11,000. For 
chemical field as a whole, median was $10,000. 

Fields of work: Among highest paid chemists were those em- 
ployed in Management and administration, with median annual sal- 
aries ranging between $11,000 and $14,000. At other end of scale 
were chemists employed by educational institutions. Their median 
Salaries ran from $5,000 to $8,000, depending upon academic de- 
gree. Also somewhat less well paid than other chemical special- 
ists were biochemists. 

Women: Those with bachelor's or master's degree at all ex- 
perience levels reported median annual salaries of only $6,000, 
while women with a doctorate received $8,000. Women chemists! 
Salaries tend to remain static after 10 or more years, whereas 
those for men continue to rise. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION PROCESS: 
Some Operational Implications 


N EFFECTIVE broadened frame of refer- 
ence for vocational counseling should 
have implications for the processes of coun- 
seling as well as for its goals and content— 
for ways of approaching our functions as 
well as for extending and redefining them. 
In the belief that recent new emphases in 
theory affecting vocational counseling do 
have important process implications, this 
paper explores their relationships to those 
‘particular aspects of counseling commonly 
called ‘occupational exploration,” or 
““matching” man and job. Though there 
will necessarily be overlap with other as- 
pects of counseling, the discussion will focus 
on those processes by which the individual 
and the represented world of work are more 
or less deliberately, directly, and systemati- 
cally brought together in the counseling re- 
lationship. 

In his 1948 article on the use of occupa- 
tional information in group instruction and 
individual counseling, Brayfield [7] con- 
trasted a “standard” or “traditional” ap- 
proach to occupational information with a 
“socio-psychological” one. He suggested 
that both the “standard” approach to group 
instruction and a “lack of adequate (or 
any) rationale” for individual counseling 
use of occupational information reflected 
“failure to recognize the importance of in- 
dividual diagnosis as prerequisite to the 
application of occupational information.” 
The 1949 report of a committee of State 
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Supervisors of Guidance, entitled “Counse- 
lor Competencies in Occupational Informa- 
tion” and summarized by Shartle [8], 
stressed kinds of knowledge about the 
world of work and kinds of skills in respect 
to occupational materials per se, but as for 
the application of such competencies the 
report set only the vague standard that 
counselors “be able to use” occupational 
information. Many other sources would 
serve as well to document a traditional dual 
emphasis of individual appraisal and com- 
mand of occupational information, while 
relatively slighting the actual processes in- 
volved in interrelating the two. The ways 
in which the individual and the world of 
work may be brought meaningfully together 
in the counseling relationship have been 
variously taken for granted, obscured, or 
confined to rational comparison of circum- 
scribed specifications of “worker character- 
istics” and “job requirements” UL 12, 241. 
The processes of interrelating the two as- 
pects, as psychological processes, have Tre- 
ceived very little examination in either re- 
search or didactic terms. 


The Necessary New Look 


The twofold premise is presented that 
these interrelating processes critically need 
explicit examination and that new develop- 
ments in vocational adjustment theory and 
certain insights into the world of work 
suggest fresh and fruitful criteria for the 
purpose. The relationship seems recipro- 
cal: failure to clarify and reinterpret psy- 
chologically the processes of client interac- 
tion with occupational experiences in coun- 
seling seriously impedes a more psychologi- 
cally relevant and effective vocational coun- 
seling. The aim of this paper more specifi- 
cally, therefore, is to explore some apparent 
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implications of selected theoretical concepts, 
psychological principles, and occupational 
insights when focused on the occupational 
exploration processes in the counseling re- 
lationship. 

Most, if not all, of the psychological con- 
cepts to be selected are within the purview 
of Super and Bachrach’s [22] integration of 
trait-and-factor, personality development, 
and vocational developmental task ap- 
proaches to the process of vocational de- 
velopment. Occupational sociology offers 
other factors for consideration. A repre- 
sentative selection of elements of a broad- 
ened frame of reference for vocational coun- 
seling which have special implications for 
the occupational exploration processes 
follows. 

Blau, Gustad, and others [2], reporting 
the outcomes of their seminar on occupa- 
tional choice, provide the following relevant 
concepts: that choice reflects a compromise 
between the individual’s preferences and ex- 
pectations (an attempt to maximize ex- 
pected value); that value orientations deter- 
mine the relative significance of different 
Kinds of rewards and indeed determine 
what employment conditions constitute re- 
wards; that the relative significance of vari- 
ous choice-determinants changes with suc- 
cessive stages in the individual’s life history; 
that individual variations not only in 
knowledge of Occupational opportunities, 
but also in degree of rationality and degree 
of discrimination in weighing alternatives 
pose limiting conditions on choice; and that 
there are inter-occupation as well as inter- 
individual variations in the relative signifi- 
at of determinants of occupational selec- 
ion. 

Super and Bachrach [22] add to this se- 
lection that “the classical trait emphasis be- 
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comes less appropriate in the study of vo- 
cational development in early and mature 
adulthood, as the variables normally 
stressed by the personality approach become 
prepotent,” while “social variables continue 
to exert themselves as strongly as ever at 
these stages.” 

Super’s [22] recently extended list of 
“propositions” summarizing the vocational 
development approach can be used to add 
these further concepts: that interests, 
values, and capacities are integrated and 
attain vocational meaning through the de- 
velopment and reality-testing of the self- 
concept; that the desire to play a socially 
approved role which has an adequate occu- 
pational equivalent is an essential aspect of 
job satisfaction; that there are tolerances 
wide enough to allow some variety of indi- 
viduals in each occupation and some diver- 
sity of occupations for each individual; and 
that work and occupation provide a focus 
for personality organization for most men 
and many women, although for some per- 
sons this focus is peripheral, incidental, or 
even nonexistent. 

Changes in the nature of the world of 
work itself, in the relationships of work to 
other aspects of our lives, and in the pace 
of these new developments obviously also 
affect occupational exploration in counsel- 
ing. Emphasis shifts even more to the 
future, to the jobs that will be, to probable 
new patterns of work careers, and to possi- 
ble new meanings of work. The “affluent 
society” and “leisure values” may bring 
work-related meanings rather different from 
those of depression, war, and postwar years. 

Against the foregoing stimulating and 
provocative terms of reference much of the 
current literature, accepted practice, and 
available working material concerned with 
the “matching” of individual and vocation 
appears decidedly inadequate. Leading 
textbooks on “occupational information” 
L, 9, 18] offer little or nothing on how to 
incorporate such elements of a broadened 
frame of reference into counseling. The 
recent Estimates of Worker Trait Require- 
ments for 4,000 Jobs [7] offers a “‘compo- 
nent” and “factor” framework of very 
limited relevance to this larger frame of 
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reference, and inevitably leads toward a 
mechanical trait-matching orientation in 
important ways at variance with the larger 
framework [15]. 


Four Directions For Progress 


Can the occupational exploration proc- 
esses in counseling be improved on the basis 
of these emergency concepts? The answer 
surely must be “Yes.” Like the broadened 
conceptual frame of reference itself, occupa- 
tional exploration processes in counseling 
can develop in three dimensions: toward a 
broader range of variables; a longer time 
perspective; and a “deeper” interaction of 
the whole. These processes must become 
more concerned not only with psychosocial 
factors associated with work, but also with 
dynamics involved as self-at-work explora- 
tion takes place. The following tentative 
formulations are offered to stimulate re- 
examination and reinterpretation of the 
traditional “matching” processes. It is 
hoped that they will suggest some ways to 
enrich occupational exploration and some 
lines of inquiry for process analysis and re- 
search. 


1. We must seek to obtain, develop, and 
use occupational tools sensitive to the ex- 
panded kinds of variables, occupational as 
well as personal, identified as significant to 
vocational development, success, and satis- 
faction. 


A recent article by Samler [17] discusses 
this in some detail. What will bear em- 
phasis here is the fact that just as we may 
not rely on testing instruments alone to 
define the range of potentially relevant 
personal factors, neither may we rely on 
available check lists for preparing and 
evaluating occupational information, such 
as the NVGA’s [20], nor on standard occupa- 
tional classification systems, such as the 
present D.O.T. or its contemplated revision 
[8], to define the range of potentially rele- 
vant occupational factors. The readily 
available materials and systems are, or 
strongly tend to be, “stimulus-bound” to 
the “givens” of old-line approaches “stand- 
ardized” on classical trait-and-factor concep- 
tions of vocational counseling and adjust- 
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ment. As a basic step in a more promising 
direction, counselors must urge the exten- 
sion and improvement of our occupational 
information along lines like those described 
by Samler. At the least these improvements 
must come, as Small [29], McKenzie and 
Stalker [73], and others have suggested, to 
provide some knowledge of the “range of 
possible satisfactions” in given jobs or of 
the “most often quoted satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions as well as something of the 
pressures and relationships in the work 
situation.” Meanwhile, journals and texts 
reporting studies of sociological and psy- 
chological aspects of occupations may be 
treated judiciously as potential sources of 
occupational information. As counselors 
we must raise our standards and actively 
seek out for ourselves and our counselees 
those portrayals of the world of work offer- 
ing more psychologically meaningful di- 
mensions, forms, and colors—in Borow’s [3] 
phrase, a “more adequate image.” 


2. Occupational exploration should gener- 
ally give precedence to the broader and 
longer view of progressive vocational 
planning over the more limited view of a 
onetime, final occupational choice. 


a. The perspective must shift from “the 
life-long choice” to the long-term “process 
of choosing.” Occupational exploration 
must abandon the assumed and implied 
goal of once-and-for-all “matching” of static 
man and static job. It must help the indi- 
vidual to become aware that both he and 
occupations have been, and will continue, 
changing and “choosing.” It must help him 
to learn that change to some extent can be 
actively guided and utilized in his own in- 
terest. 

b. The principle of changing self in re- 
lation to changing occupations and varying 
career patterns through time can be ex- 
pressed objectively as a projected plan, sub- 
ject to progressive tryout and revision, of 
possibilities and probabilities of movement 
from station to station, taking as explicit 
account as possible of alternative pathways 
likely being excluded, preserved, modified, 


or created for the near and long-term fu- 
ture. 
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3. Self-exploration and occupational explo- 
ration should become more fully correla- 
tive processes. 


The strong tendency in counseling to 
dichotomize self-exploration and occupa- 
tional exploration as independent processes 
—that is, first to build up a picture of the 
client and only then to turn consideration 
of occupational information to “find” a 
“match”—must be overcome. “Bridges” be- 
tween individual counselee and vocational 
life, if they are to be psychologically mean- 
ingful, must rest on dynamic as well as 
factual grounds. They must be largely 
self-created, not simply “found” in prede- 
termined, generalized classification systems. 
They must be “personalized” or “custom- 
tailored,” rather than “ready-made.” The 
following points express this general view- 
point: 

a. “Occupational exploration” must be- 
come self-exploration in occupational 
terms. At the crudest level, perhaps voca- 
tional self-understanding consists of occupa- 
tional self-categorizing or occupational 
labeling. A higher level involves apprecia- 
tion of the occupational task-relevance of 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities. The 
quality of vocational self-understanding 
now to be sought, however, extends still 
further to embrace more dynamic charac- 
teristics of both the individual and voca- 
tional life and to suggest possible voca- 
tional role equivalents of developing gen- 
eral life roles. 

b. The “matching” problem should be 
approached in terms of helping the coun- 
selee to discover ways of relating himself 
to work. This will involve guiding the 
Kinds of interaction between the counselee 
and occupational stimuli and will be more 
than a comparison of classical worker char- 
acteristics and job requirements. It will 
involve the counselee in identifying and 
seeking ways to fulfill his work-related 
needs rather than ways merely to “market” 
his talents. As a corrective to an all too 
customary orientation, it will proceed in 
terms of “my requirements” at least as 
much as in terms of “job requirements.” 

c. The counseling procedures will in- 
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volve reciprocating use of personal data 
and vocational data; of interviewing, test- 
ing, occupational information, and other 
techniques; of personal appraisals and of 
“reality tests,” in a progressive restructur- 
ing of client-vocational interrelationships 
throughout the counseling process. 

d. Particular occupational stimuli should 
be selected and used, with the counselee’s 
participation, for their apparent specific 
utilities (as in the case of tests) in helping 
to elicit, explore, and clarify his needs, 
values, attitudes, aspirations expectations, 
and work-role and self perceptions. They 
should be used to provide symbolic or vi- 
carious experiences with the world of work 
and to encourage projection into various 
occupational roles and future life patterns 
so that the counselee may “try them on.” 
In this process the counselee will learn 
something about how he differentiates 
among them; about the various conditions 
that appear to constitute rewards for him; 
about the meanings facts seem to have for 
him; and about his way of maximizing 
values. (A recent study by Walsh [ 23], 
among others, is illustrative in describing 
how personality needs may affect percep- 
tion of job descriptions.) 

e. For similar purposes and in similar 
ways, we need to elicit and evaluate the ef- 
fects of “occupational exploration” that has 
taken place, and is taking place, in formal 
and informal ways outside the counseling 
relationship. 

f, As an integral and essential aspect of 
the foregoing processes, we should formu- 
late and revise, with counselee participa- 
tion, explicit “occupational hypotheses” 
based on the drawing out of personally sig- 
nificant occupational factors, occupation- 
ally significant personal factors, and their 
interrelationships. Subject to verification 
and revision during and after counseling, 
these hypotheses should describe explicitly 
the particular types of occupational factors 
and factor relationships to be brought into 
focus in the individual case for the more 
systematic identification and exploration of 
alternative kinds of occupational families, 
vocational roles, and career patterns. The 
potential nature and variety of these spe- 
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cific, individualized hypotheses should not 
be automatically preempted by uncritical 
acceptance and routine naming of selected 
“fields of work” as generalized by some one 
standard classification system. 


4. The systematic search for positive vo- 
cational suggestions should be based on the 
particular kinds of personal-vocational fac- 
tors and relationships explicitly hypothe- 
sized as significant in the individual case 
and should contribute to the modification 
and verification of these hypotheses. 


To rely solely on one standard classifica- 
tion system—such as D.O.T. Part IV and/or 
volume II, for example—to suggest fields of 
work or occupational groupings for explora- 
tion is to assume that the kinds of factors 
and relationships “built into” the system 
are the most significant and fruitful for all 
counselees. As a result, such a practice 
tends to limit “occupational hypotheses,” 
explicit or implicit, to those inherent in the 
systems as given—to “cut” the individual 
counselee’s pattern to fit the stereotyped 
dimensions assumed significant and valid 
by the ‘‘across-the-board” models conven- 
iently available. McKenzie and Stalker [73] 
found in their occupational classification 
research for vocational guidance that “any 
formal sub-classification (across levels) 
tended to pin the adviser down to a rather 
narrow range of ideas, while at the same 
time it did not in fact add much validated 
information.” With this particular observa- 
tion and earlier principles in mind, it seems 
useful to consider the following alternative 
and supplementary approaches for develop- 
ing trial vocational suggestions: 

a. Based on the particular “occupational 
hypotheses” formulated with the individual 
counselee, we should consider explicitly the 
hypotheses-relevance in his case of the kinds 
of occupational factors and relationships 
embodied not only in Part IV and Volume 
II of the D.O.T., but also in other classifi- 
cations—for example, Roe’s [16] occupa- 
tional classification with its eight fields of 
activity and related personality factors, 
which carries some scientific evidence of gen- 

eral validity; Super’s [27] “third classifica- 
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tion dimension—types of “enterprise”; the 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales [14] 
and their several aptitude fields; the “job 
families” associated with measuring instru- 
ments such as the Strong and Kuder and 
some others; the anticipated things-data- 
people categories of the Functional Occupa- 
tional Classification; and other special pur- 
pose or locally relevant “job families.” 

b. We should judge which available oc- 
cupational materials will be useful for creat- 
ing for exploration tentative work fields, 
occupational families, or prospective career 
patterns based on the selected occupational 
factors and relationships hypothesized as 
significant in the individual case. (As oc- 
cupations can be related in terms of school 
and college majors, opportunities for 
“travel and adventure,” or opportunity for 
controlling others—as Hughes [10] could 
unconventionally relate schoolroom, clinic, 
operating room, confessional booth, and 
undertaking parlor—so are they potentially 
relatable in terms of any number of other 
factors or dimensions.) 

c. We need to give more attention to the 
difference within occupations, as appropri- 
ate and productive in the individual case. 
Titles such as lawyer, physician or mathe- 
matician, for example, should more often 
be subdivided into kinds of lawyers, phy- 
sicians and mathematicians, or—even better 
—kinds of roles, in view of the many differ- 
ences among the kinds potentially signifi- 
cant to individuals, 

d. We need to give more attention to the 
potential differences in work “settings” 
among different occupations and within 
the same occupation or sub-occupation, as 
appropriate and productive in the indi- 
vidual case. These may be differences in 
industry, firm, establishment, social milieu, 
or other factors extrinsic to the job tasks 
per se. 

e. In respect to many kinds of factors, 
we should evaluate the mutual “tolerance” 
of counselee and occupation or vocational 
role rather than compare only respective 
average ratings. Many kinds of occupa- 
tional ratings, or “job requirements” and 

worker characteristics,” are expressions of 
central tendency which mask the actual 
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range of the given factor “tolerated” in the 
occupation. For other factors, ratings of 
even this nature do not, of course, exist. 
The same is true in respect to many spe- 
cific characteristics of the individual. A 
question, for example, such as whether a 
given type of work offers a given type of 
satisfaction—say some type of “social” or 
“status” satisfaction involving interper- 
sonal role relationships—is often best con- 
ceived and “answered” in terms of whether 
the work offers scope or flexibility for 
achieving that satisfaction. And this ap- 
proach can be applied conversely to many 
questions about the personality tolerances 
of the individual. In short, we can, and 
often must, estimate the extent of overlap 
in ranges between individual and oppor- 
tunity rather than compare central points 
in common. 


And as Applied to Counseling Forms 
and Records 


A special point on forms and records 
seems important because, where used, they 
structure and thus influence the approach 
to counseling. So that worksheets and 
record forms will promote rather than 
hinder correspondence with the kinds of 
principles and practices suggested above, 
they should be revised as necessary to meet 
such criteria as the following: 

a. They should not restrict counseling, 
nor encourage restriction of counseling, to 
use of a single standard occupational classi- 
fication system. 

b. They should not indicate or imply the 
expectation that choice of a specific occu- 
pational category is the one and only, or 
necessary and sufficient, outcome of voca- 
tional counseling. 

c. They should expressly encourage the 
formulation and recording of explicit “oc- 
cupational hypotheses” for the individual 
counseling case, and of the implications 
of these hypotheses for the particular types 
of vocational factors and relationships to be 
brought into focus. 

d. They should provide a working tool— 
amenable to joint counselee-counselor use— 
for stimulating the development of tenta- 
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tive occupational families and career pat- 
terns for exploration in keeping with the 
special “occupational hypotheses” for the 
individual. 

e. They should record the nature of the 
decisions and/or courses of action currently 
arrived at in terms of plans for subsequent 
tryout and reappraisal, 


Impact of the New Look 


These are some general implications of 
an “integrated vocational developmental 
approach” for occupational exploration— 
or, better, for self-at-work exploration—as 
the writer perceives them. These tentative 
suggestions for counseling, like the con- 
ceptual framework which stimulates them, 
are, of course, in need of systematic investi- 
gation. It seems clear that implications of 
these general kinds will lead counselors and 
counseling programs to new emphases 
for in-service training; revision of instru- 
ments, tools and materials; and empirical 
investigations of aspects of the general con- 
cepts and derivable principles and prac- 
tices. Such is the foreseeable impact of 
what Super and Bachrach have called the 
“New Look.” 
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The School Counselor: 
Strategy for Professionalization 


C. HAROLD McCULLY 


'HE RECOGNIZED professions in the United 

States have certain roots and traditions 
which stem from our European origins and 
even from ancient cultures. However, the 
characteristics which distinguish them from 
other occupations are in part indigenous to 
our culture, reflecting in a number of re- 
spects the tenets of a free society and a pri- 
vate enterprise system. In a very real sense 
the professions may be viewed as outposts of 
individualism. Without doubt, professions 
as we know them in America would wither 
under a totalitarian society [24]. 

A striking phenomenon in a society such 
as ours where material values are dominant 
is the prestige which the professions have 
been able to win and maintain. This pres- 
tige explains in part the yearnings of many 
occupational groups to become professional- 
ized. These yearnings are based also on 
the advantages which accrue to the indi- 
vidual practitioners in achieving, through 
professionalization, a form and degree of 
monopoly in rendering a particular social 
service which is in demand. But as they 
have developed in America, the professions 
historically have been characterized by an 
essential element of idealism which has re- 
bounded to the untold benefit of society. 
They have provided an orderly and rational 
method of utilizing the services of experts 
in a democratic society, Some years ago, 
President Morrill of Minnesota said, “The 
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professionalization of any endeavor lifts it 
to new heights and underwrites its in- 
tegrity” [29]. 

Since professions generally are accorded 
prestige, since the services they provide are 
needed and are in demand, and since the 
resulting benefits to society can be ration- 
alized as justifying the advantages which 
accrue to individual practitioners, the tend- 
ency of many occupational groups to seek 
professionalization is highly volatile in our 
country. Selden says that “When indi- 
viduals in any particular group discover 
that they are using a common body of 
knowledge which has been developed and is 
identifiable and communicable through an 
intellectual process of higher education, in- 
evitably they band together to form a pro- 
fessional association” [33]. 

A quarter of a century ago in his introduc- 
tion to Williamson and Darley’s Student 
Personnel Work, the late Professor D. G. 
Paterson observed that the vocational guid- 
ance movement had failed to make as great 
a contribution to American education as its 
founder, Parsons, had the right to expect 
because it failed “. . . to make any note- 
worthy progress in the development of im- 
proved methods of analyzing the indi- 
vidual.” But, he said, progress in this re- 
spect was being made and in the future 
would be made by psychologists, thus giving 
birth to the new approach advocated by the 
authors. “This newer approach” he wrote, 
“to the age-old problem of guidance forces 
the professionalization of the guidance 
worker in the best sense of that term” 
[italics added] [41]. This constituted a 
pioneering, clarion call for the professional- 
ization of guidance workers; but in terms of 
the argument which is supported in this 
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paper, namely, that the occupation of school 
counselor is not yet professionalized, it 
would be fair to say that practitioners in 
guidance have failed to make the progress in 
professionalization that Paterson had the 
right to expect. Why this failure in 25 years 
to achieve professionalization, particularly 
in the case of that central figure in educa- 
tional personnel work, the school counselor? 
The following strong impressions gained 
from a review of the relevant literature of 
the intervening period suggest some pos- 
sible clues. 

1. We seem to have been guilty of assum- 
ing that by calling ourselves professional 
and our work professional we would some- 
how become a profession. We use the term 
in what we say and what we write ad infini- 
tum. It takes more than verbal reiteration 
to make a profession. 

2. While in disparate ways we have shown 
many symptoms of movement towards pro- 
fessionalization, what has been done and 
what has been written deals almost com- 
pletely with tactics, almost never with 
strategy. The task of professionalization of 
an occupation is arduous and complex. To 
be effective, tactics must be used in terms of 
an over-all strategy which is accepted and 
understood by the practitioners. 

3. Despite our alleged expertness about 
occupations, and more recently about career 
patterns and vocational development, we 
have failed to make effective use of the 
roadmaps followed by other occupational 
groups in performing the developmental 
tasks of professionalization [5, 15]. 

4. It is apparent that we are prone to con- 
fuse the professionalization of the field of 
personnel work in education with the pro- 
fessionalization of an occupational group 
within that field. It is as futile to consider 
professionalizing all pupil (or student) per- 
sonnel workers as a unified group as it 
would be to attempt placing physicians, 
medical social workers, clinical psycholo- 
gists, laboratory technicians and nurses in 
one professional group. 


On the Nature of the Profession 


For clarity of communication it becomes 
necessary to consider what a profession is 
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and the bases upon which a profession can 
be distinguished from other occupations. 
Webster is of little help in this respect. The 
widely quoted definition of a profession in 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences in- 
cludes one important characteristic but 
omits others [13, 25]. As Lieberman has 
pointed out, there is no simple, clear-cut 
dividing line that separates the professions 
from other occupations; rather a “complex 
of characteristics” distinguishes the profes- 
sions [24]. A number of writers have listed 
the distinguishing characteristics of a pro- 
fession [5, 11, 23, 24, 30, 33, 43]. While 
these differ in some respects, they have much 
in common. We shall adapt our list of 
characteristics from these, leaning heavily 
on Lieberman, meanwhile exercising sufi- 
cient freedom to allow for our own biases. 
It is emphasized that any such list does not 
afford a complete description of a profes- 
sion. Rather, it specifies a number of char- 
acteristics which tend to distinguish profes- 
sions from other occupations. 
A profession is an occupation in which: 


1. the members perform a unique and definite 
social service; 

2. performance of the specified social service 
rests primarily upon intellectual techniques; 

3. society has delegated to qualified members of 
the occupational group exclusive authority to 
provide the specified social service; 

4. the members possess a common body of 
knowledge which can be identified and can 
be communicated through intellectual proc- 
esses of higher education; 

5, entry into qualified membership requires an 
extensive period of specialized training; 

6. the members as a corporate group assure 
minimum competence for entry into the 0c 
cupation by setting and enforcing standards 
for selection, training, and licensure or cel 
tification; 

7. the members possess a broad range of auton- 
omy in performing the specified social serv- 
ice; 

8. the members accept broad personal responsi- 
bility for judgments made and acts performed 
in providing the specified social service; 

9. emphasis is placed upon service to society 
rather than upon economic gain in the be 
havior of the corporate group as well as in 
the performance of the specified social service 
by individual members; 
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10. standards of professional conduct for mem- 
bers are made explicit by a functional code 
of ethics; and 

11. throughout his career the member constantly 
takes positive steps to up-date his compe- 
tency by keeping abreast of relevant technical 
literature, research, and participation in 
meetings of the corporate group of members. 


It is to be particularly noted that the 
foregoing differentiating characteristics have 
come to be reflected primarily by the es- 
tablished independent fee-taking profes- 
sions in America. Constant scrutiny should 
be given to any possible differences with 
reference to these characteristics which 
may exist between an independent fee- 
taking occupation and a public occupation 
such as that of school counselor. In re- 
viewing the apparent similarities and dif- 
ferences between independent professions 
and public professions with respect to the 11 
differentiating characteristics, it appears 
that generally these characteristics will be 
reflected by both types of professions. How- 
ever, the methods used by the public pro- 
fession to achieve certain of the character- 
istics and the particular problems and diffi- 
culties faced in such achievement may differ 
from the methods used or the particular 
problems encountered by an independent 
profession in achieving the same character- 
istics. For example, control over admission 
to any profession, be it independent or pub- 
lic, is exercised through accreditation of pro- 
fessional schools and licensure or certifica- 
tion laws [33]. In the public occupation 
of school counselor the legal sanction of 
certification has preceded the establish- 
ment of accepted standards of selection and 
training and of national accreditation. 
This has been true of no independent fee- 
taking profession. 

Another difference of importance between 
public professions and independent profes- 
sions centers on characteristics 9 and 11. 
The forces generated by the promise of 
highly lucrative practice in an environment 
of hard-hitting individual competition are 
not present in the public profession. Con- 
sequently, a valid rather than rationalized 
emphasis upon service to society is more 
easily maintained by a public profession; 
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and since the vigorous individual competi- 
tion for survival and for lucrative rewards is 
not present in a public profession, its mem- 
bers work in an environment more condu- 
cive to the constant up-dating of profes- 
sional competence [33]. 


Six Developmental Stages 


There seems little point in testing the 
occupation of school counselor against each 
of the 11 characteristics of a profession to 
determine whether the occupation is al- 
ready professionalized because the conclu- 
sion we would reach is quite apparent; 
namely, that the occupation of school coun- 
selor is not yet a profession, but that it 
manifests definite growing-pains in the di- 
rection of professionalization. It would 
therefore seem more functional to examine 
several of the key developmental tasks which 
the occupation of school counselor will have 
to perform if it is to be professionalized. 
Six of these developmental tasks which ap- 
pear to have particular relevance to the 
question of professionalizing the occupa- 
tion of school counselor will now be pre- 
sented and discussed. 


1. The unique social service the school 
counselor performs must be identified in a 
manner which will differentiate it from the 
services properly provided by all other staff 
in the school setting. 


This task is the sine qua non of profes- 
sionalization. All other developmental 
tasks of major significance are directly de- 
pendent upon it. The counselor in terms of 
his function must be distinguishable from 
the amateur, from other pupil personnel 
workers, from teachers, from administrators, 
else the idea of professionalizing his occu- 
pation is untenable [28, 3/]. Wrenn has re- 
cently written “When the major responsi- 
bilities of the school counselor are more 
clearly defined and accepted the rest of the 
picture will fall into shape” [44]. What is 
the situation relative to performance of this 
foremost developmental task? For too long 
we have been mired in confusion, and only 
recently have hopeful signs begun to appear. 
We have been guilty of far-flung ambiguities 
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and intellectual fuzziness in much of what 
we have said and written about “guidance” 
as a field of work and about the role of the 
school counselor. 

In 1957, nearly five years ago, Pierson and 
Grant made the perceptive and rational pro- 
posal that use of the term “guidance” mean- 
ing a service be abandoned, since guidance 
is in fact a point of view, an influence, a 
belief in the individualization of education 
B1]. Recently the Director of the APGA 
Project on The Future of Guidance in 
American Schools has made the same pro- 
posal [44]. This issue has particular rele- 
vance to the developmental task mentioned 
because the school counselor has and desires 
no corner on the guidance point of view. If 
the service he performs is called “guidance” 
and he is referred to as a “guidance worker” 
or “guidance counselor” he can no longer 
be distinguished from the teacher or admin- 
istrator or related personnel workers be- 
cause they have an equally valid claim to 
being “guidance workers.” They too (or 
so counselors hope!) are committed to the 
guidance point of view. Ifa school is com- 
mitted to the point of view of democracy in 
interpersonal relations, do we then appoint 
a “democracy worker” or a “democracy 
counselor?” This knotty little problem 
would be solved, as Pierson and Grant point 
out, by setting “guidance” free for un- 
trammeled use by anyone in education who 
knows the student must be dealt with as a 
person [31], and in adopting the term 
“student (or pupil) personnel service” as 
the name of a group of specialized services, 
one of which is performed by the school 
counselor. 

Now what about the counselor's role— 
what do school counselors find themselves 
doing on the job? The studies and surveys 
reviewed for purpose of this paper reveal 
that different counselors do different things 
to a notable degree; that in the aggregate 
they doa plethora of things, many of which 
involve clerical and administrative work; 
and what they seem to be doing the least 
generally is counseling [18, 19, 26, 27, 32, 37, 
39, 40, 44]. This is not an indictment of 
the faithful individuals in these jobs; rather 
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it highlights the need, in the interest of 
society, to move more rapidly toward delin- 
eation and general acceptance of the par- 
ticular social service the school counselor is 
prepared to perform and, hence, the role he 
is to play. 

Textbook writers apparently have not 
been of too much help in resolving the 
problem of counselor role. Hobbs analyzed 
10 leading basic guidance texts (4,000 pages) 
and found that one-half of the content dealt 
with planning and administering a pro- 
gram, one-third with techniques of securing, 
recording, and interpreting information, 
and only six per cent with counseling [17]. 
Apart from what school counselors currently 
are doing, what role do the “wisdom 
writers,” as Wrenn has called them, believe 
school counselors should assume [#6]? A 
review of major articles published on the 
subject during the past five years reveals 
some limited threads of agreement running 
throughout; but the differences among Cer- 
tain writers are sweeping and fundamental 
[13, 14, 17, 18, 22, 31, 38, 39, 42, 44-461. The 
most sharply contrasting viewpoints are ex- 
pressed by Hoppock on the one hand who 
advocates a role for the counselor which 
seems difficult to distinguish from the roles 
of teacher, administrator, and clerk [18], 
and by Pierson and Grant [31], Tiedeman 
[38], Williamson [42], and Wrenn [44] on 
the other who would assign a role to the 
school counselor which clearly can be dis- 
tinguished from that of teachers and of ad- 
ministrators as well as those of other stu- 
dent personnel workers, It is interesting to 
note that the salient features of this role are 
in essential agreement with what Wrenn's 
two samples of practicing school counselors 
believed counselors should emphasize in 
their work in the next decade [44]. 

Thus we have an issue which must be re- 
solved before the occupation of school 
counselor can be professionalized. The 
unique and definite social service school 
counselors perform must be identified with 
clarity. Clarification, prescription, and 
even general agreement among the “wisdom 
writers” is not sufficient. Practicing coun- 
selors must actually be performing a unique 
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and definite social service before there is 
valid basis for professionalization of the oc- 
cupation. 


2. Standards for the selection and training 
of school counselors must be developed and 
such standards must be acceptable to the 
corporate group of qualified school coun- 
selors as well as to those professional schools 
offering counselor preparation of high qual- 
ity. 

Of all developmental tasks of profession- 
alization, the formulation and promulga- 
tion of selection and training standards for 
entry into the occupation is probably the 
most crucial. Not only do such standards 
serve as a means of control over entry into 
the occupation, but the history of the estab- 
lished professions shows clearly that when 
selection and training standards are formu- 
lated, promulgated, and enforced, a dra- 
matic upgrading in the competence of en- 
tering practitioners results. 

Desultory attempts to formulate selection 
and training standards for school counselors 
have been made over a period of years with- 
out much evidence of functional results. 
After reviewing the literature for the pe- 
riod of 1954-1956, Stoughton concluded that 
“... there is still much diversity in content 
and techniques of organization of programs 
for the professional preparation of school 
counselors” [34]. Hill and Green, based 
on reviews of the 1957-1959 period, noted 
the absence of articles on the selection and 
training of “personnel and guidance work- 
ers” [76]. But fortunately a chinook started 
with the APGA Committee Report of 1958 
[4], and more recently a very definite thaw 
is underway. The most ambitious attempt 
to develop selection and training standards 
for school counselors was undertaken by the 
Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision and is in process [35]. The full 
Wrenn report is due for early release [44]; 
Division 17 of the American Psychological 
Association has formulated and released a 
Statement on scope and standards in psy- 
chology for school counselors [12]; and the 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
Ciation has released a policy statement on 
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standards for the preparation of school 
counselors [3]. 

While these recent developments hold 
great promise, a word of caution is in order. 
The history of the established professions 
indicates that the practitioners of the occu- 
pation acting severally and as a corporate 
group took the initiative and assumed the 
responsibility of formulating and promul- 
gating selection and training standards. 
Presumably the relevant group in this 
instance would be the American School 
Counselor Association. But there seems 
little evidence that this group as such 
has initiated or officially been a party to 
these recent and promising statements. 
This is not intended as a criticism of ACES, 
of ASCA, of APGA, or APA. Rather it is a 
reminder that if the occupation of school 
counselor is to be professionalized, the 
qualified practitioners of that occupation as 
a corporate group will have to assume a 
major responsibility for the formulation, 
promulgation, and periodic updating of 
selection and training standards, At the 
least, any such standards will have to be 
found acceptable by the corporate group of 
qualified practitioners as well as by profes- 
sional schools able to offer quality programs 
of counselor preparation if the standards 
are to be functional. 


3. In order to make selection and training 
standards functional it will be necessary to 
develop a means of accrediting those insti- 
tutions which meet such standards on at 
least a minimum basis. 


It is noteworthy that the term “accredita- 
tion” is almost totally absent from the 
literature on counselor preparation. The 
first official reference this writer has found 
occurs in the recent policy statement of 
APGA wherein the standards set forth are 
recommended for use in “the evaluation of 
institutional programs by consultants and 
professional associations” [italics added] [3]. 
Perhaps one reason we have not talked 
about accreditation is that as Selden has 
said, “No one can be dispassionate about 
accrediting” [33]. But we should remember 
that accreditation in higher education, and 
particularly in professional schools, is very 
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much the “American way” [24, 33]. We 
shall have to be as dispassionate as we are 
able to be and face the issue squarely. In 
the interest of assuring the public as to the 
competence of entering practitioners, in the 
interest of persons considering school coun- 
seling as a career, as well as in the interest 
of now-qualified practitioners, the need for 
national accrediting is unequivocal. 

But accrediting is not easy to come by. 
Serious problems arise. There is no side- 
door or easy entree. If accrediting were to 
be undertaken by a professional association 
such as APGA, in order to enjoy access to 
the relevant professional schools in higher 
education, such agency must first obtain the 
approval of the National Commission on 
Accrediting [33, 361; and if it is to appear 
on the list of nationally recognized accredit- 
ing agencies, it must meet the criteria set 
forth for such listing [70]. 

An alternative method of accrediting 
would be to arrange for it to be done under 
the auspices of the National Commission on 
Accreditation in Teacher Education [28, 331, 
which already has the approval of NCA. 
There is precedent for such action in the 
recent agreement by NCATE to accredit 
programs for the preparation of school 
superintendents and principals for and in 
cooperation with the American Association 
of School Administrators [1]. However, 
a number of troublesome questions arise in 
connection with this alternative. For ex- 
ample, would this tend to perpetuate the 
predicament of finding it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between teachers and school coun- 
selors? Would expert control be sacrificed 
to lay control since school administrators 
are more heavily represented even than 
teachers on the policy board of NCATE 
[24, 331? Would evaluations of programs 
for accrediting assuredly be done only by 
individuals competent to exercise expert 
judgment to the exclusion of lay persons? 
These are suggestive only of the many prob- 
lems to be faced. 

It is obvious that accrediting presents a 
host of difficult problems, but these must 
be faced and resolved if the occupation of 
school counselor is to be professionalized. 
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4, In order to assure the public and pro- 
spective employers that entering school 
counselors possess at least minimum com- 
petence to perform their tasks, certification 
must be based on more valid estimates of 
minimum competence. 


The time is long overdue for us to stop 
“shadow-boxing” in counselor certification. 
We can no longer afford to perpetuate the 
myth that the competence of a school coun- 
selor can be estimated satisfactorily by add- 
ing the credits on his transcript. This is no 
criticism of the methods so far generally 
used in the states which certify school coun- 
selors. They have in fact had no better 
basis available. But with developmental 
tasks 2 and 3 above performed, the possibili- 
ties for certification on a vastly improved 
basis become immediately apparent. As- 
suming the promulgation and general ac- 
ceptance of training standards, and national 
(not federal!) accrediting of professional 
schools which meet those standards, it will 
be possible for certification to be based 
upon (a) graduation from an accredited 
program of counselor preparation, and (b) 
recommendation by the professional school 
as to competence of the graduate to func- 
tion as a school counselor. There is prece- 
dent for this method. Many states are now 
certifying teachers on this basis who are 
graduates of schools accredited by NCATE, 
and more states are adopting this plan 
yearly [28]. 

The impression that this will be easy to 
do is not intended, but that it can and needs 
to be done is apparent. Present certifica- 
tion regulations are not immutable. Even 
the mountains are ephemeral in a geologic 
sense. Among other advantages the method 
proposed would remove the “strangle hold” 
present certification requirements relative 
to specified teaching and other employment 
experience exercise on recruitment and 
selection of persons desiring to enter coun- 
selor preparation. Strong voices are now 
questioning the necessity for teaching €x- 
perience prior to entry into counselor prep- 
aration [3, 4, 17, 38,44]. Though research 
bearing on the question is limited some 
clues are available. Cottle and others have 
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shown that counselors can be differentiated 
from teachers in terms of attitudes [6, 7, 8, 
9]. While Jersild’s study lacks rigor in de- 
sign, it at least erects a “go slow” sign in 
looking to the field of teaching as the ex- 
clusive source of recruitment [27]. Is this 
institutional folkway a carry-over from our 
failure to distinguish clearly between teach- 
ers and school counselors? “Can we con- 
tinue to fish in the over-taxed pool of em- 
bryo and actual teachers?” writes Tiede- 
man [38]. We are not so much concerned 
here with “taking sides” in the controversy 
as we are in making the point that controls 
in certification which reach down to specific 
courses and prior employment experience 
become outmoded as the developmental 
tasks of professionalization are performed, 
and unless they are abandoned they will 
produce atavistic drag. 


5. Qualified practitioner school counselors, 
~ severally and as a corporate group, must ac- 
tively involve themselves in winning and 
maintaining sufficient autonory to permit 
them to perform their unique service in a 
professional manner; they must severally 
assume responsibility for their individual 
judgments and action in the performance of 
their unique service, and as a corporate 
group assume responsibility for safeguard- 
ing the interests of the public they serve. 


Lieberman has written, “If there is no 
scope for independent judgment, there is 
no autonomy and no profession” [24]. The 
true professional has to have elbow room. 
He belongs to a society of equals among his 
qualified peers. He needs and can coun- 
tenance no supervision in the exercise of 
his own professional actions and judgments. 
This does not mean that he is a law unto 
himself, that he cannot be called in ques- 
tion for his professional behavior by his 
peers. But it does mean that his expert skill 
and knowledge cannot be utilized effec- 

_ tively if he is denied scope for independent 
Judgments. The studies already cited of 
what counselors do on the job strongly sug- 
gest that their autonomy is sharply re- 
stricted. The absence of autonomy is 
Suggested also by the terms “counselor 
Supervisor” and counselor supervision” 
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which seem to have gained uncritical ac- 
ceptance. 

There is little in the literature to support 
the idea that generally practicing school 
counselors, either severally or as a corporate 
group, are actively involving themselves in 
the developmental tasks of professionaliza- 
tion. One outstanding exception! A group 
of school counselors from Western New 
York State who attended the NDEA Coun- 
seling and Guidance Training Institute 
conducted by the University of Buffalo dur- 
ing the summer of 1960 continued interests 
aroused in the Institute by independently 
holding a two-day meeting in Vineland, On- 
tario, in the following November. No 
“name” people—no “resource” persons were 
included. They considered these aspects of 
professional interest and concern: coun- 
selor role, certification standards, communi- 
cations, public relations, and salary struc- 
ture. The report of the meeting is succinct, 
analytical, and perceptive, It reflects clear 
thinking about actual rather than hypo- 
thetical problems and situations [20]. Why 
is this occurrence so rare among practicing 
school counselors? One possible answer lies 
in the traditional method by which most 
school counselors have obtained their 
preparation—namely, by taking courses 
piecemeal through extension classes and 
periodic attendance at summer sessions over 
a number of years. How could one expect 
to obtain a clear professional identification 
in this manner? The APGA standards call 
for two years of graduate study, a “‘substan- 
tial portion” of which must be in full-time 
continuous study [3]. Perhaps as this goal 
is realized there will be a remedy. 


6. The corporate group of qualified school 
counselors must possess and enforce a code 
of ethics governing the professional conduct 
of its members. 


With the publication of the APGA Code 
of Ethics, relatively less remains to be done 
with reference to this task [2]. However, it 
would appear that the corporate group of 
qualified school counselors should satisfy it- 
self as to the adequacy for its purposes of 
the APGA code. Also they would be well 
advised to set up the machinery (a) for pro- 
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tection of their members in observing the 
code, and (b) for disciplining members who 
may violate it. These will involve test cases 
which as time goes on will aid in resolving 
ambiguities and making the code more use- 
ful and functional. 

It should be clear by now that the de- 
cision of any group to attempt professionali- 
zation is a grave and responsible decision. 
If the decision is affirmative, it cannot be 
accomplished in a day. It will take a pe- 
riod of years and will be realized then only 
if there is a constant forward tactical thrust 
in performing the several developmental 
tasks under an agreed upon strategy. For 
the occupation of school counselor there are 
very definite risks involved and potential 
shoals to be avoided in moving toward pro 
fessionalization, Chief among the shoals on 
which the occupation might founder would 
be the smugness, hypersensitivity and self- 
consciousness which too often characterize 
emerging professions [71]. Such attitudes 
would almost surely alienate school coun- 
selors from their teacher and administrator 
colleagues. This they cannot afford. They 
must remain at mid-channel in the main- 
stream of education and retain their 
identity as educators with a unique func- 
tion, 
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GUIDANCE: A Constellation of Services 


KENNETH 


HESE ARE strange times in the history of 

‘the guidance movement. Forces are 
operating both within and outside of edu- 
cation in such a way as to effect very marked 
changes in concepts of guidance as a con- 
stellation of services. Unless action is taken 
now, the guidance field may be completely 
transformed or even obliterated from the 
educational scene in the two or three dec- 
ades just ahead. It is essential that these 
forces be clearly identified and opposition 
be expressed towards those which appear 
to be endangering the guidance movement. 

This will be accomplished here through: 
(1) describing guidance as a constellation of 
services as it might exist several years from 
now if the urgings of certain leaders in 
student personnel work are followed; (2) 
presenting arguments against certain parts 
of this “forward look” in guidance; and (3) 
picturing a different concept of guidance as 
a constellation of services. 

Two assumptions must be made clear be- 
fore proceeding: (1) the constellation of 
guidance referred to here operates in ele- 
mentary and secondary school settings; and 
(2) the school counselor is a key, central 
figure in the constellation of services. 


A Plan for Changing Concepts of 
Guidance in Education 


To begin with, basic elements in a yet un- 
worded plan to change drastically concepts 
of guidance as a constellation of services 
through changing perceptions of the school 
counselor and his work will be presented. 
So far as could be determined, the complete 
plan has not been presented by any single 
author in any single publication. Various 
elements in the plan have been published, 
however, and will be referred to below. 

The plan begins with elimination of the 
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term “guidance,” [7, 10]. As soon as this is 
accomplished, the school counselor will be 
obliged to form his primary affiliations with 
other pupil personnel workers in the school 
rather than with classroom teachers and 
school administrators. He joins the ranks 
of other pupil personnel workers as one who 
has a distinct speciality in the total pupil 
personnel program—namely, counseling— 
and whose activities with persons other 
than pupil personnel specialists are pri- 
marily of a consultative nature. Once this 
is done the strong team of pupil personnel 
specialists in the school can meet the per- 
sonnel needs of pupils thereby freeing class- 
room teachers for instructional duties and 
school administrators for administrative 
activities. The needs of pupils which we 
formerly classified as “guidance needs” will 
no longer have to concern teachers or ad- 
ministrators directly and so will really be 
none of their business [4]. 

With this kind of orientation, one can 
raise the question of why the school coun- 
selor as a member of this specialized pupil 
personnel team, separated from teachers 
and administrators, should have to possess 
a teaching certificate or demonstrated suc- 
cessful teaching experience [/, 2, 8]. It 
would, of course, be granted that all pupil 
personnel specialists must relate empa- 
thetically with teachers but this should not 


necessarily require a background in teacher ~ 


education. After all, a basic ingredient in 
the professional preparation of the coun- 
selor is heavy indoctrination in methods 
and procedures essential for understanding 
and accepting the value orientations of 
others with whom he comes in contact [10]. 
It is possible that teaching experience may 
lead to so many bad counseling habits it 
would be a hindrance to productive coun- 
selor education [3]. 

By eliminating the requirement for 4 
background in teacher education, prospec- 
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tive school counselors could be drawn from 
a number of undergraduate areas. This 
would pave the way toward establishment 
of unified counselor education programs 
serving the needs of prospective counselors 
headed toward a variety of work settings 
[7]. After all, a counselor is a counselor is 
a counselor. If he is really ready to func- 
tion in a counseling relationship, it should 
make little or no difference in which set- 
ting he chooses to apply his skills [5]. 
There is no reason to believe this unified 
counselor education program should be lo- 
cated in a college of education. With the 
key content clearly identified as psychologi- 
cal in nature [2], it would seem more logi- 
cal to place the entire unified program of 
counselor education in a department of 
psychology. By thus controlling the pro- 
duction of professionally prepared coun- 
selors headed towards any setting, standards 
of counselor competency could be developed 
within the counseling profession without 
fear of restrictions imposed by such organi- 
zations as state departments of education 
or other types of educational accrediting 
agencies [6, 9]. 

The resulting constellation of pupil serv- 
ices would, therefore, be staffed by a group 
of pupil personnel specialists prepared to 
serve educators and education through 
meeting the pupil personnel needs of stu- 
dents. This staff would include the school 
counselor, the school psychologist, the 
school social worker, the school health offi- 
cer, and the school attendance officer. 
While this highly competent staff would 
work with educators, there would be no 
need for them to regard themselves as edu- 
cators. Pupil personnel services could then 
be purchased by schools to be added on to 
the already existing school program in 
those schools which express concern about 
the pupil personnel needs of pupils. It 
would be assumed, of course, that school 
administrators and classroom teachers will 
be happy with—or at least agreeable to— 
this new concept of guidance as a constella- 
tion of pupil personnel services. 

It has been a relatively simple matter to 
outline the essential ingredients of this plan. 
All that was necessary was to take state- 
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ments from the published literature pre- 
pared by various writers and put them to- 
gether into a sequential pattern, The 
major ideas contained in this plan are in 
print. It should be clearly understood that 
none of the authors or organizations re- 
ferred to above are perceived as subscribing 
to the total plan. At least it is hoped that 
none do for this plan should be opposed 
by all who are truly concerned with im- 
proving guidance services in school settings. 
If it is not, then acceptance of the separate 
components of the plan could result in im- 
plementation of the plan as a whole—and 
an end to the school guidance movement. 


Why This Plan Should be Opposed 


There are four basic reasons, each re- 
lated to one or more steps in the plan, why 
the plan as a whole should be opposed. 
Each will be discussed briefly: (1) to pro- 
vide a set of reasons for opposing this plan; 
and (2) to provide a foundation upon 
which a more workable view of guidance 
as a constellation of services can be built. 

Reason 1: Retention of the word “guid- 
ance” is essential if the role of the counselor 
in education and in pupil-personnel work 
is to be placed in proper perspective. There 
are three bases for such a contention. First, 
use of the word “guidance” allows us to 
view the guidance function as a program of 
schoolwide assistance to youth; i.e., it allows 
us to define guidance roles for every profes- 
sional staff member in the school. It pro- 
vides a rationale for tying activities of all 
professional staff members directed towards 
the objectives of guidance together into a 
coordinated program of services. It makes 
clear that the school counselor is not solely 
responsible for performance of the total 
guidance function. 

Second, it provides a rationale for viewing 
the school counselor as a key, central figure 
in the total guidance program. While it 
clearly does not make him solely responsible 
for its success or failure, it does assign to 
him a major share of that responsibility for 
two reasons: (1) The counselor is the only 
professional staff member in the school 
whose activities are completely dedicated 
to meeting guidance objectives; and (2) 
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the ways in which the counselor perceives 
and is perceived by all other professional 
staff members will affect markedly both the 
enthusiasm and opportunity for such staff 
members to perform guidance functions. 
When the school administrator hires a 
counselor, I want him to be thinking of the 
guidance—and not just the counseling— 
function in education. If he is, then it is 
reasonable to expect that he will look to 
the counselor when that function is to be 
evaluated. Unless someone in the school is 
seen as having major responsibility for a 
particular part of the school’s program, 
that part soon ceases to exist. Apparently 
some are willing to see “guidance” meet 
such a fate if “counseling” can survive. I 
am not. 

Third, retention of the word “guidance” 
makes possible a picture of the counselor as 
a member of a team of pupil personnel 
specialists without forcing him to form his 
primary working relationships with such 
specialists. The guidance function can be 
clearly presented as the one pupil person- 
nel service in which every professional staff 
member of the school has daily, continuing, 
important responsibilities. If the word 
“guidance” were to be abandoned and we 
were forced to look at only the counselor 
function in pupil personnel work, this 
broad perspective would be in danger of 
being lost. The pupil personnel function 
and its various parts must be susceptible to 
description in terms of objectives which are 
broader than those growing out of activities 
of individual pupil personnel specialists. 
These objectives must be parts of educa- 
tional objectives if the various pupil per- 
sonnel services are to be viewed as parts of 
education. The educational objective to 
which guidance is committed is the develop- 
ment of individual potentialities in all stu- 
dents. This is not an objective shared 
equally with other pupil personnel services 
nor one which can be effectively tied only 
to counselor functions in education. The 
word “guidance” allows us to define coun- 
selor function both as part of pupil per- 
sonnel work and as part of education in 
readily understandable terms. 

Wrenn has described “guidance services” 
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as a confusing term and implies that it 
should be abandoned for this reason [10]. 
As a final defense of the word “guidance,” 
it would therefore seem appropriate to pre- 
sent here a definition intended to be entirely 
lacking in confusion to professional school 
counselors. Guidance is that part of pupil 
personnel services—and therefore of ele- 
mentary and secondary education—aimed at 
maximal development of individual poten- 
tialities through devoting schoolwide assist- 
ance to youth in the personal problems, 
choices, and decisions each must face as he 
moves towards maturity. In this definition, 
I have specified the setting in which guid- 
ance is performed, its major objective, those 
responsible for its performance, how it pro- # 
poses to help youth, which youth it proposes 
to serve, and the nature of criteria appro- 
priate for use in its evaluation. Why should 
such a definition be regarded as confusing? 
Reason 2: The classroom teacher must 
be viewed as the school counselor's chief 
professional ally in the attainment of guid- 
ance objectives. I am convinced that we 
cannot afford to do away with the concept 
of the classroom teacher as a guidance 
worker nor can we afford to relegate him to 
a passive or a minor role in guidance. 
When one considers the definition of guid- 
ance I have presented here, the countless & 
opportunities teachers encounter daily for © 
making direct contributions to meeting 
guidance objectives, and the limited ability 
of counseling to accomplish these objectives 
simply within the confines of the counselor's 
office, I do not see how we could reach any _ 
other conclusion. The classroom teacher < 
functions directly and actively as a guid- 
ance worker in identifying students in need , 
of counseling, in student appraisal proce 
dures, in increasing student self-understand- 
ing and understanding of environmenta 
opportunities through classroom. activities, 
and in follow-through of counseling carried , 
out by the school counselor in terms of er 4 
vironmental manipulation within the class 
room. Teachers have both a right and a re 
sponsibility to be regarded as guidance 
workers, We cannot take these rights and 
responsibilities away and expect guidance 
to survive. 
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When I picture the teacher as the coun- 
selor’s chief ally in attainment of guidance 
objectives, I am certainly not saying the 
counselor should not work actively and in- 
tensively with all other pupil personnel 
specialists. What I am saying is that the 
counselor will find, in his concern for all 
pupils in the school, more opportunities to 
work with teachers than to work with spe- 
cialists concerned with only certain desig- 
nated minorities of the school population. 
Reason 3: The success of counseling serv- 
ices demands that the goals of counseling 
be seen as integrated with a broader set of 
objectives associated with the setting in 
which counseling is performed. The suc- 
= cess of the school counselor demands that 
he have a career commitment to education. 
Such a career commitment consists of more 
than an understanding of and appreciation 
for the goals and objectives of educators. 
It involves personal acceptance of and dedi- 
cation to the goals of education on the part 

i of the counselor. It means that the coun- 
selor must regard himself as an educator and 
not simply as one who wants or is willing to 
work with educators. The counselor 
shouldn't content himself with understand- 
ing how educators feel—he should feel as 
educators feel. This principle is related to 
the counselor's acceptance of and acceptance 
by other professional persons in the school, 
to the counselor’s wisdom in dealing with 
all sources—including counseling—of help 
available to a particular pupil, and to the 
counselor’s personal satisfactions derived 
from his work in the school setting. 

r Iam, of course, speaking here about the 
current pressures being brought to bear on 
elimination of requirements for teaching 
certificates and demonstrated successful 
teaching experience on the part of prospec- 
tive school counselors. Counselors 
equipped with teaching certificates and 
teaching experience will have evidenced a 

» Career commitment to education. Their 
commitment to the broader goals of educa- 
tion has preceded their commitment to the 
more specific goals of counseling. They are 
accepted by educators because they them- 
selves are educators. We know that it is 
Possible for an individual who has rejected 
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the profession of education during his en- 
tire undergraduate career to change his 
mind and develop a career commitment to 
the field, but I fail to follow the argument 
that such a pattern of career development is 
to be considered equally as good as one fol- 
lowed by a counselor who has chosen such 
a course as an undergraduate and confirmed 
this decision through actual working ex- 
perience in education. 

If school administrators are given a 
choice, it seems likely they will by and 
large choose counselors who come from a 
background of successful classroom teaching 
over those who have not. If the argument 
that an undergraduate background other 
than that leading to a teaching certificate is 
satisfactory for a prospective counselor is to 
be made effectively, then it must be accom- 
panied and defended by assertions that it 
is better than a background which does lead 
to such a certificate. Otherwise, it will have 
no practical influence on the majority of 
school administrators. Further, those ad- 
vancing such arguments must explain how 
such prospective counselors acquire a career 
commitment to education. Until and un- 
less satisfactory answers to these two prob- 
lems are obtained, I cannot support these 
pressures to do away with requirements for 
teaching certificates and demonstrated suc- 
cessful teaching experience. 

Finally, those advocating that some pro- 
spective school counselors be drawn from 
those failing to possess valid teaching cer- 
tificates must eventually answer the ques- 
tion of why they are proposing such action. 
What has motivated this recommendation? 
There are only two apparent valid reasons 
which could exist: (1) the basis of selec- 
tion could be broadened in order to increase 
numbers of students; and (2) the basis of 
selection could be broadened in order to 
raise the quality of students. The first of 
these reasons does not appear to be likely. 
I know of no counselor educator who is not 
keeping busy or who is bemoaning the fact 
that insufficient numbers of students register 
for his classes. The three major functions 
of a university professor—teaching, research, 
and service—become painfully clear to the 
practicing counselor educator. His research 


and service functions during the academic 
year more than compensate for any appar- 
ent lack of graduate students he may find 
in his classes. 

Second, the problem of quality of stu- 
dents. This is a complicated problem and 
one which must be viewed broadly in order 
to attain proper perspective. The problem 
of increasing quality is one facing the en- 
tire field of education. It does not seem 
likely that one aspect of education—say, 
counseling—can afford to move faster than 
all of education without creating serious 
problems in job adjustment of its products. 
Moreover, the problem of quality of appli- 
cants must be related to follow-up findings 
of job placement. If one-third of all who 
begin a master’s program in school counse- 
lor education fail to graduate with our pres- 
ent selection system and only one-sixth 
would fail to graduate were we to raise selec- 
tion standards, this by itself would not be 
sufficient reason to raise selection standards, 
In addition, we would have to compare the 
relative proportion of graduates who even- 
tually accept employment in a school set- 
ting and their persistence in that setting. 
At the present time, over 90 per cent of all 
graduates from the school counselor educa- 
tion program at the State University of 
Iowa accept employment in public school 
settings. If this were to drop to around 50 
per cent, we would be doing less to meet 
the need for qualified school counselors even 
if we were to cut our dropout rate in half. 
This, of course, is conjecture. The point is 
that any move designed to increase the 
quality of students in school counselor edu- 
cation programs which does not also take 
into account probabilities of job placement 
and job persistence is operating on very 
tenuous ground. So far as I have been able 
to tell from searching the literature, this 
problem has not been considered by those 
advocating increases in selection standards. 

Reason 4: The realities of present-day 
practices in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation cannot be ignored in Setting patterns 
of school counselor education. Whether we 
like it or not, the vast majority of what we 
really know about counseling has been 
accumulated in the last 20 years by re- 
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searchers who have at best only sparse 
knowledge of educators and of school set- 
tings. It has been understandable why 
some of those who have contributed most 
to development of the counseling literature 
want also to play a major role in determin- 
ing how counselors should be educated and 
how they should function on the job. It is 
equally understandable why they could be 
wrong in their recommendations for pro- 
grams of school counselor education and 
ways in which school counselors should func- 
tion on the job. There are two facts of edu- 
cational life which such well-meaning coun- 
seling experts must realize and which those 
of us in public education must be prepared 
to defend. 

Fact One is that demands for standards of 
counselor education and provisions of spe- 
cial working arrangements for school coun- 
selors are realistic only if the status of the 
secondary school principal is kept clearly in 
focus. We cannot demand a two-year pro- 
gram of graduate education for school coun- 
selors where only one year is required for 
secondary school principals. We cannot in- 
sist on counselor suites complete with wait- 
ing rooms in schools where the principal has 
only a small cubbyhole for an office. We 
cannot demand full-time clerical assistance 
for counselors until such clerical assistance 
is made available to the principal. We can- 
not demand that the counselor teach no 
classes so long as the principal must accept 
some teaching responsibilities. Let me say, 
I am and will continue to work towards each 
of these objectives. But their attainment is 
going to come slowly and will be positively 
influenced little if at all by pronouncements 
issued by noted counseling psychologists 
who have no significant knowledge of or in- 
terest in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as a whole. To hope for a sudden 
breakthrough is to dream foolishly. 

Fact Two is that state departments of 
education and their certification divisions 
cannot be circumyented or ignored in plan- 
ning programs of counseler education. 
These organizations are legally bound to 
develop and enforce certification and ap- 
proval standards in all areas of education— 
standards which will protect the welfare of 
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school children and, at the same time, be 
attainable in the vast majority of schools 
within the state. They have developed 
certification patterns which permit them to 
meet these responsibilities for a large num- 
ber of specialities in education. School 
counselors cannot realistically expect that 
special patterns will be established for them 
or that the certification requirements which 
local schools must meet should be vastly 
more difficult for counselors than for other 
school personnel. Standards for counselor 
education will be raised only by working 
cooperatively with these organizations. We 
are all working toward raising these stand- 
ards and recognize the seriousness of the 
problem. It doesn’t help to have proposals 
made by major professional groups which 
are 20 years ahead of where state depart- 
ments of education can afford to go today. 
As a matter of fact, it hurts because it gives 
state department officials the impression 
that such groups do not know what they are 
talking about. 


A Proposal for Viewing Guidance as a 
Constellation of Services 


How should guidance as a constellation 
of services be viewed? Parts of the answer 
to this question are contained in the ex- 
planation of why the alternative plan 
should be opposed. The remainder will 
be specified here. 

First, an attempt will be made to view 
the school counselor broadly as a particular 
Kind of professional specialist in this con- 
stellation of guidance services. I see three 
kinds of activities in which the school coun- 
selor must engage: (1) relating directly 
with pupils—one-half time; (2) relating with 
others contributing to the total complex of 
activities called guidance—one-third time: 
and (3) assembling, studying, and interpret- 
Ing data required for successful accomplish- 
ment of Activities One and Two—one-sixth 
time. In terms of other activities, the coun- 
selor is most easily distinguished from other 
pupil personnel specialists in his concentra- 
tion on all pupils rather than a selected por- 
tion of the school population and in his em- 
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phasis on developmental objectives. He is 
most easily distinguished from teachers and 
administrators in his heavy concentration 
on counseling and the knowledge of stu- 
dents and opportunities available to stu- 
dents which he brings to his work. In terms 
of professional preparation, the school coun- 
selor is clearly distinguished from teachers, 
administrators, and other pupil personnel 
specialists in his knowledge of and compe- 
tency in counseling and guidance. 

Second, the question of counselor rela- 
tionships with others in the school system 
will be briefly discussed. I have been con- 
vinced for some time that the future of guid- 
ance in the school setting is going to be de- 
termined at least as much by perceptions 
held of counselors as it is by perceptions 
held of youth and the problems of youth. 
Too many counselors have been employed 
in the last five years as a result of external 
pressures for the situation to be otherwise. 
The counselor should function with other 
professional staff members in the school 
both as a consultant and as a recipient of 
consultative services. In attempting to help 
the vast majority of students, the counselor 
maintains his primary professional relation- 
ships with teachers. He helps teachers 
through assisting them in interpreting stu- 
dent data, through providing them with en- 
vironmental information to pass on to stu- 
dents, through serving as a referral source 
himself and as a liaison person with other 
referral sources, and through encouraging 
teachers to work directly with individual 
pupils in guidance activities. He receives 
help from teachers in increasing counselor 
knowledge of pupils and in follow-through 
of individuals with whom the counselor has 
established counseling relationships. 

The counselor must relate closely with 
all other pupil personnel specialists in the 
school. In so doing, he regards other pupil 
personnel specialists primarily as referral 
sources who are better able to meet 
both the guidance and the broader pupil 
personnel needs of certain students. As one 
committed to all students in the school, the 
counselor is interested in and concerned 
about every student working with the school 
psychologist, the school social worker, and 
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the school attendance officer. At the same 
time, he does not pretend to function as an 
inferior version of any of these specialists 
any more than he expects classroom teachers 
to function as inferior versions of the coun- 
selor. He recognizes the functions of all 
pupil personnel workers to be supplemen- 
tary and complementary to each other, not 
substitutive and duplicative. He regards 
himself as part of the pupil personnel team, 
but does not regard this relationship as indi- 
cating in any way a lessening of the close 
relationships he maintains with teachers. 

The counselor regards himself as a mem- 
ber of the principal’s staff in the school 
where he is employed. In this respect, he 
regards the principal as his administrative 
superior and as the one person responsible 
for direction of the guidance program. The 
principal, in consultation with the coun- 
selor, sets the direction. The counselor, as 
a professional specialist, determines the spe- 
cific means by which desired objectives are 
to be obtained, 


Finally, the counselor must relate closely 
to referral sources outside of the school set- 
ting. The school as part of our social order 
is one of many agencies, organizations, and 
institutions dedicated to serving youth. It 
is essential that all recognize that no one 
of these agencies can be expected to be maxi- 
mally helpful to youth if it persists in work- 
ing alone—that our common concern for 
young people should motivate us to find 
ways of working together in a cooperative 
fashion. If any of us were really as effective 
as we sometimes pretend to be, the present 
problems of youth should have been greatly 
reduced long ago. In relating with out-of- 
school referral sources, the counselor is 
simply expressing the humility which must 
be a part of all who attempt to help youth 
solve their problems. 


In Retrospect 


That change should or will come to the 
school guidance movement is undeniable. 
There are far too many inadequately pre- 
pared school counselors, too many substand- 
ard programs of school counselor education, 
too many inadequate certification provi- 
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sions, and too many ineffective programs of 
guidance services currently in existence for 
the situation to be otherwise. This paper 
has not been written as an objection to 
change. Let no one view the contents of 
this paper as a defense of the status quo. 

To anticipate change, however, is not 
necessarily to expect complete transforma- 
tion—to, in effect, substitute one set of serv- 
ices for another. There are certain basic 
principles of the guidance movement which 
cannot change without changing our entire 
concept of the guidance function in educa- 
tion. Those pertinent to problems raised 
here include: 


1. Guidance as a set of services involves a program 
of schoolwide assistance to youth. The functions 
of the school counselor are included in the guidance 
function but are not synonomous with it. 

2. The school counselor's chief professional ally 
in attainment of guidance objectives for the ma- 
jority of students in the school is the classroom 
teacher. Other pupil personnel specialists become 
the counselor's chief professional allies primarily 
in terms of meeting remedial needs of a minority of 
the student population. 

3. The school counselor must rely heavily on both 
the counseling interview and activities outside of 
the counseling interview as means of meeting 
guidance objectives. He cannot depend almost ex- 
clusively on counseling as a means of helping stu- 
dents. 

4. The school counselor must have a career com- 
mitment to secondary and/or elementary education. 
In this respect he differs from all other kinds of 
counselors and these differences should be reflected 
in his program of graduate education. The pos- 
session of a valid teaching certificate and demon- 
strated successful teaching experience on the part 
of an applicant for admission to a school counselor 
education program is preferable to the lack of such 
evidence of commitment to education. 

i 5. While progress towards solving problems of 
increasing quality of applicants for admission to 
school counselor education programs and increas- 
ing both the quality and the length of such pro- 
grams will continue to be made, such progress must 
be tied to progress in the broad field of education. 


It is those principles listed above which 
appear to be under attack. These prin- 
ciples have been developed by persons in 
the school guidance movement as an out- 
growth of experience in building accept- 
ance of guidance as an integral part of ele- 
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mentary and secondary education. They 
have demonstrated them to be workable 
principles both by the rapidity with which 
the school guidance movement has grown 
and the effectiveness of guidance in meeting 
student needs. They should be discarded 
only if and when clear evidence is obtained 
in favor of a different set of principles. 
Such evidence must be of two kinds: (1) 
evidence that the developmental guidance 
needs of youth can be better met with a 
different approach to school counselor edu- 
cation; (note this is not equivalent to com- 
paring one kind of counselor with another) 
and (2) evidence that a different set of prin- 
ciples will be at least as acceptable to edu- 
cators, parents, and students in their will- 
ingness to support guidance in education as 
those principles currently in effect. The 
burden of proof is on those who desire a 
new set of principles, not on those who have 
already demonstrated the utility of prin- 
ciples such as stated here, To be susceptible 
to change is a responsibility of all. To ques- 
tion the rationale underlying proposed 
changes is an equally important responsi- 
bility. 
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COMMENTS 


ho are we? What should we be? In 
what family do we belong? Do we 
establish our own household or, more de- 
sirably, do we live with others? If so, with 
whom? These are the questions that these 
articles treat. Matters of the counselor's 
professionalization, commitment, training, 
are all subsumed in these questions. 
Perhaps the major problem has to do 
with the apparent polarity in the presenta- 
tions by Drs, McCully and Hoyt. Does it 
follow, however, that differing points of 
view necessarily must be polar? The danger 
to all of us in a rift of this kind argues 


» against accepting polarity. So does com- 


mon sense which urges that solutions to 
Complex problems are not likely to be 
found at the extremes of a position. 
Working in the schools, we do not want 
to be peripheral, to be separated, isolated, 
from the educational process. Also we 
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want the competence that comes from train- 
ing in depth and the identity that comes 
from, well, indentity. Are these really ir- 
reconcilable? In the specific, relative to 
Dr. Hoyt’s material, is commitment to edu- 
cation to be achieved only by qualifying as 
a teacher? 

To this observer, at least, the differences 
in point of view do not seem irreconcilable. 
Useful thinking could start with what agree- 
ment is possible—for instance that there is 
more to the school counselor’s job than 
counseling, that classroom teachers and in- 
deed other school staff must play a part in 
a total guidance program, that competence 
for the work to be done must be assured 
through appropriate training, that identity 
is not necessarily synonymous with unique- 
ness, that commitment to education can 
come about in a number of ways, and so on. 
— JOSEPH SAMLER. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF HOMEROOM TEACHERS 


P. W. HUTSON 


GREAT many secondary schools utilize 

A approximately 75 per cent of their 
teachers as homeroom teachers. The defini- 
tion of this job varies widely, depending 
upon the vision of the school administrator, 
the extent to which the school is staffed 
with such specialists as counselors, and the 
proclivities of the homeroom teacher him- 
self, In some schools he is just an adminis- 
trative convenience, limited to taking at- 
tendance, making announcements, and in 
other ways bringing administrative policy to 
bear upon pupils. In other schools, the ad- 
ministrative and clerical duties are still 
present but minimized, while major im- 
portance is accorded to the sponsorship of 
the homeroom as a social group and to 
the rendering of a wide range of counseling 
service. Many scholars and many school 
administrators feel that even in schools 
which are well staffed with counselors the 
homeroom system should be employed to 
give every pupil one teacher who has a close 
personal interest in him, the whole of him, 
just as has the good parent. This interest 
of the teacher would express itself in 
thoughtful study of the pupil and his needs, 
in counsel for the pupil in his choices of 
vocation and curriculum, in advisement 
concerning his progress and his academic, 
physical, social, and emotional adjustments, 
This is indeed a broad commission. To 
prepare teachers to carry it out is a chal- 
lenge, a challenge which is the more oner- 
ous because the homeroom teacher is also 
a subject teacher, working full time in the 


P. W. Hutson is Emeritus Professor of Education, 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
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This article is adapted from a paper presented at 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Conyention, Denver, 1961. 
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instructional program, and his baccalaure- 
ate education has been mainly pointed 
toward preparing him to teach one or more 
subjects. It is, however, unquestionably 
true that sound preparation for conven- 
tional subject teaching should also go far 
toward preparing the teacher for home- 
room duties. For both roles the teacher 
needs to know how pupils grow and learn, 
what developmental tasks they have to ac- 
complish at various ages, how they are to be 
motivated to engage in fruitful learning ac- 
tivity, how to help groups organize and 
manage their group life so that it will be 
productive of growth. 


What Is Important in the Job 


Nevertheless, the role of the homeroom 
teacher is distinctive. In preparing teach- 
ers to fill it, the training institution should 
know what activities are involved in it and 
what knowledge and skills are essential to 
the successful performance of the activities. 
It is the purpose of this paper to present two 
researches which lay a foundation for a cur- 
riculum for the education of homeroom 
teachers. Both studies have sought to deter- 
mine by consensus of experts on what the 
homeroom teacher should know in order to 
do his job. Because of the extraordinary 
and all-inclusive range of duties that the 
homeroom teacher may be called upon to 
perform, these investigations were limited 
to guidance duties, defining guidance as, 
first, distributive—helping pupils to make 
choices of educational and vocational op- 
portunities, and, second, adjustive—helping 
pupils to make such academic, physical, 
emotional, and social adjustments as may be 
required if they are to derive maximum de- 
velopment from their opportunities. 

A complicating factor in determining 
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what knowledge of guidance the homeroom 
teacher should possess arises from the pres- 
ence in most schools of one or more 
guidance specialists. This means that a dis- 
tinction must be made between the roles of 
homeroom teacher generalist and counselor 
specialist. Logically, the homeroom teacher 
possesses elementary knowledge of guidance, 
and the counselor has more advanced 
knowledge. The sphere of each should be 
defined as closely as possible. 


Categories in Distributive Guidance 


In the first of these studies G. G. Santa- 
vicca [#, 5] undertook to determine what the 
homeroom teacher should know about dis- 
tributive guidance. He decided to express 
such knowledge as concepts, defining con- 
cepts as “the basic ideas or generalizations 
‘with which one should be equipped to ren- 
der curricular or vocational guidance.” To 
find the concepts he searched through hun- 


A dreds of books, pamphlets, monographs, and 


periodicals, beginning with Koos and 
Kefauver’s Guidance in Secondary Schools 
[7] and proceeding to both earlier and later 
literature. He stated each concept as a 
declarative sentence. As his canvass was 
extended, the number of new concepts 


x diminished and finally dwindled to prac- 
~ tically zero. By a combined process of tele- 


scoping and condensing, the list of 2,411 ten- 
tative concepts was reduced to 268 which 
Were discrete and were considered to be of 
vital importance to homeroom teachers. 
This Subjective process of identifying and 
Stating the concepts was supervised closely 
by the present writer as Santavicca’s adviser. 
The object was to provide a measure of 
Verification and to insure clear, accurate 
Statements, 
_ The concepts lent themselves to classifica- 
tion in 13 categories, shown in TABLE 1. 
To validate the concepts and to obtain 
y Expert opinion on the desirability of home- 
room teachers’ possessing them, they were 
Submitted to two juries—one composed of 
31 College teachers of guidance and one 
composed of 28 secondary school counselors 
or directors of guidance. The juries were 
Selected on the basis of the subjective judg- 
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TABLE 1 


Classification of the Concepts of Distributive 
Guidance 


a a 
Number 
of 


Categories of Concepts Concepts 


1. Major characteristics of the process of 


distributive guidance... . . . 17 

2. Need for distributive guidance 19 
3. Educationalinformation . . . . .. 16 
4. Occupationalinformation .... . 35 
5. Pupilanalysis ...,..... e. 22 
6.) Statistics -ya Ae IAA ANSIN, ape oe 
7. Tests and measurements (general) . . 19 
8. Measuringabiliy....,.... 19 
9. Measuring intelligence . . ... . . 17 
10. Measuring interest ........ 15 
11. Measuring personality . . .. ,.. 15 
12. Prediction... . . SURI T Md 22 
13. Counseling techniques... . ... RA 
Torat ni snio Iii a AS to 68 


ment of this writer concerning their prob- 
able interest in such a problem and their 
concern with the exercise of guidance— 
especially distributive guidance—in the 
practical school situation. With the inven- 
tory of concepts, 19 typed pages in length, 
the juror received answer sheets, containing 
numbers which corresponded to the num- 
bers of the concepts. His directions were as 
follows: 


On the answer sheets enclosed with this inventory, 
please record your evaluation of each of the concepts 
listed below. After each number on the answer 
sheets evaluate the concept of the corresponding 
number by writing 

H—if you think the homeroom teacher should 

possess the concept 

C—if you think the concept is properly held by the 

counselor but too specialized to expect of the 
homeroom teacher 

D—if you doubt the truth or accuracy of the 

concept 
While the inventory appears long, a person of your 
experience will be able to render the judgments 
about as fast as he can read the items. 

Please keep the inventory. Return the answer 
sheets in the enclosed stamped addressed envelope. 


Ten college teachers of guidance and 14 
secondary school counselors returned the 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage Distributions of the Responses of the Jurors to Three Concepts Classified under 


“Prediction” 
i 
— College Teachers —~ ——Counselors———~ 
Concepts H C D H c D 

L maaamo 
Teachers’ standards of marking 

vary considerably 100.0 0.0 0.0 78.6 21.4 0.0 
Success in the lower school is one of 

the best predictors of success in 

the next higher school 70.0 20.0 10.0 64.3 21.4 14.3 
Mathematical ability continues to 

be one of the best means of 

predicting scholastic success in 

engineering 60.0 30.0 10.0 42.9 50.0 7.1 


answer sheets. Of the former, 70.1 per cent 
of their responses were “H”; of the latter, 
54.2 per cent of their responses were “H.” 
Thus, it was evident that the college teach- 
ers would desire a somewhat greater compe- 
tence of homeroom teachers in distributive 
guidance than would school counselors. 
Illustrative of these distinctions in the 
balloting are the data for three concepts 
shown in TABLE 2. One can only speculate 
on the reasons for the difference in the judg- 
ments of the two juries. 

Assuming that the opinions of both juries 
should be heeded, their ballots were com- 
bined, and it was found that 50 per cent or 
more of them marked 201 of the 268 con- 
cepts with the “H.” Taste 3 shows a dis- 
tribution of the concepts according to the 
percentages of the 24 jurors who felt that 
homeroom teachers should possess them. 
In making a curriculum for training home- 


TABLE 3 


Distribution of the Concepts of Distributive 

Guidance According to the Per Cent of the 

Jurors Who Voted That Homeroom Teachers 
Should Possess Them 


Per Cent of Number of Per Cent of 
Jurors Concepts Concepts 
0-49 67 25.0 
50-66 82 30.6 
67-74 48 17.9 
75-100 MS 26.5 

TOTAL 268 100.0 


room teachers, one would presumably dis- 
regard the concepts which were designated 
with the “H” by less than half of the jurors, 
and give varied emphasis to the remainder, 
depending upon support from one-half, two- 
thirds, or three-fourths of the jurors. 


TABLE 4 
Classification of the Concepts of Adjustive 
Guidance 
Number 
of 
Categories of Concepts Concepts 
Understanding Adolescent Behavior 
1. Origins and development of person- 
THE ef TESS AE Se RR es 25 
2. Human adjustments . ...... 33 
3. Adjustment mechanisms defined . . 10 
4. Human emotions ........ 24 
5. Adolescent developmental Rapi 
6. The development tasksofyouth . . 15 
7. Characteristics of the well-adjusted 
P A A RT o 1g 8 
Guiding the Adolescent 
8. Adjustive guidance—general 
E A DA ANEREN Na a e 14 
9. Preventing maladjustment .... 11 
10. Identifying (discovering) maladjust- 
MCT Fa SEA) A gree A 18 
11. The counseling process—general 
CONCERT sie cyeimion as Sat aci a 28 
12. Diagnosing maladjustment . . . . 16 
13, Remedial treatment and follow-up . 22 
14. Discipline and juvenile delinquency 13 
15. Evaluating homeroom guidance . - se 
QUAD Dag me Aa CORET E 257 
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Turning now to the second investigation, 
the description can be quite brief. Charles 
E. Lyle [3] employed the same technique 
as did Santavicca to ascertain the concepts 
of adjustive guidance which homeroom 
teachers should possess. He began his 
search with an analysis of Henry Clay Lind- 
gren’s Mental Health in Education [2], 
identifying and stating from that work 311 
concepts. When he had canvassed the per- 
tinent literature until no new concepts 
appeared, he had a list of 1,482 tentative 
concepts. This list was telescoped and con- 
densed to 257. The concepts lent them- 
selves to classification in 15 categories, 
shown in TABLE 4. From the titles of the 
two divisions of the categories in the table 
it will be evident that Lyle was focusing on 
the adjustive guidance of adolescents, al- 
though one will find in his list of concepts 
many that apply to other age groups. 

The juries for Lyle’s concepts were also 
college teachers of guidance and school 
counselors (or ex-counselors). To a con- 
siderable degree they were selected for more 
marked psychological orientation than was 
true of Santavicca’s juries, 

Of the 34 college teachers and 30 coun- 
selors who were invited to participate as 
Jurors, 11 college teachers and 11 counselors 
accepted and returned ballots according to 
the directions. As 76.9 per cent of the re- 
sponses of the college teachers were “H” and 


TABLE 6 


Distribution of the Concepts of Adjustive 

Guidance according to the Per Cent of the 

Jurors Who Voted that Homeroom Teachers 
Should Possess Them 


SS 


Per Cent of Number of Per Cent of 
Jurors Concepts Concepts 
0-49 11 4.3 
50-66 36 14.0 
67-74 24 9.3 
75-100 186 t; 72.4 
ToraL 257 100.0 


82.2 per cent of the responses of the coun- 
selors were “H,” it will be evident that both 
groups expected more understanding on the 
part of the homeroom teacher in the realm 
of adjustive guidance than did Santavicca’s 
jurors in the realm of distributive guidance. 
Furthermore, Lyle’s two juries were in 
closer agreement than were Santavicca’s. 

To illustrate the concepts and the ballot- 
ing on them Taste 5 is presented. 

Of the combined juries 50 per cent or 
more accepted 246 of the 257 concepts as 
desirable for homeroom teachers to possess. 
Taste 6 defines the balloting somewhat by 
showing a distribution of the concepts ac- 
cording to the percentages of the 22 jurors 
who felt that homeroom teachers should 
possess them. 

And now, briefly, what shall we do with 
these concepts, for the verification of which 


TABLE 5 


Percentage Distributions of the Responses of the Jurors to Three Concepts Classified under 
“The Counseling Process—General Concepts” 


a Be a TH EES ET NE OEE Ea EN NN EL LY EE AGEE A PELINE 


—College Teachers—~ —— Counselors 
Concepts H D H Cc D 
Tn counseling, the teacher does 
not judge, moralize, discipline, 
or become sentimental 72.7 9.1 18.2 81.8 0.0 18.2 
Effective counseling avoids 
advice-giving on the part of 
the one and Passive accept- 
ance on the part of the other 72.7 9.1 18.2 100.0 0.0 0.0 


Questions to the counselee 
should not imply or suggest 


the answers 81.8 9. 9.1 63:6), 18.20 A 
a Ee a aS i eer ser eee cue Se ea a eee 
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eminent members of the profession of guid- 
ance have given valuable time? It is pro- 
posed that in each institution which pre- 
pares teachers for secondary-school teaching, 
the instructors most immediately concerned 
should check their courses against the con- 
cepts! and then take remedial action in the 
modification of existing courses or the crea- 
tion of a new one with a view to giving their 
trainees the activities and the experiences 
which will create the understandings that 
are essential background for the perform- 


2 Mimeographed copies of the concepts of distribu- 
tive and adjustive guidance may be obtained by 
writing to the author. Each concept is designated as 
having been accepted by 50-66 per cent, 67-74 per 
cent, or 75-100 per cent of the jurors as desirable 
for homeroom teachers to . Listed with each 
set of concepts are the jurors who contributed their 
judgments to these investigations. 


ance of homeroom guidance. Certainly 
many of these concepts should be developed 
in the teacher by undergraduate courses. 
It may be well, however, to defer the ac- 
quisition of others until the first year of | 


graduate study, now becoming more and : 


more common in teacher preparation. 
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The Relationship of 


Certain Course Work in High School 


to Achievement in College 


DAVID R. COOK and WILLIAM D. MARTINSON 


Be EDUCATION in high school has always 
included courses in English, social 
studies, mathematics, science, and language. 
Of these courses, nearly all graduating stu- 
dents have been about equally trained in 
English and social studies so far as time 
spent has been concerned. In mathematics, 
science, and foreign language, the variation 
in the amount of time spent studying these 
subjects has been greater than in the other 
two areas. For college-bound students, 
however, an aura has grown up around some 


„of these subjects that suggests to the stu- 


dent that he “needs” them in order to be 
successful in college. Yet more research is 
needed to determine the extent to which 
taking certain courses in high school is 
related to grades earned in college courses. 


The Problem 


High school mathematics, physical sci- 
ence, and foreign language are currently 
prominent because of recent criticism to the 
effect that students are neglecting these 
areas. It was the purpose of this study to 
determine whether or not varying amounts 
Of these subjects studied in high school 
were related to differences in the grades 
earned in six major areas of liberal arts. 

In addition to this problem, a slightly 
different approach was taken in studying 
the relationship of achievement in high 


» School English to achievement in the liberal 


arts courses. Since nearly all students take 
4 minimum of four years of English, the 
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purpose of this aspect of the research was to 
see whether “high” English grades in high 
school were related to greater achievement 
in college than “average” or “low” grades 
in high school English. 


Procedure 


The study reported here was one part of 
a large predictive survey of an entire en- 
tering freshman class at Indiana University. 
Data collected for this study covered the 
entire eight-semester period from freshman 
entrance to senior graduation and included 
both high school grade records and college 
transcripts. Because of the large number of 
initial subjects (2,425) involved and the 
breakdown of achievement data into major 
course or curricular areas, it was possible 
to make more detailed studies of the kind 
reported here than is usually possible. 

For the study reported herein the subjects 
included over 1,000 men and 800 women 
from the entering class on whom we had 
complete grade records both in high school 
and college for the six major liberal arts 
areas of humanities, social science, biological 
science, math and physical science (com- 
bined), English, and foreign language. The 
subjects can be considered a reasonably 
representative sample of the students who 
entered since there was no restriction on 
how long they remained in school. The 
sample includes, therefore, students who 
dropped out after one semester through 
students who remained eight semesters and 
were graduated. 

The grade in each of the six liberal arts 
areas for the subjects in the study was the 
mean grade-point average for all courses 
taken in each specified area and could be 
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based on one course or many courses for 
any given student. 

Some control for levels of ability is im- 
portant in a study of this kind if the data 
are to be interpreted with a minimum of 
ambiguity. Practical limitations precluded 
our exercising statistical control over this 
factor, although that would have been 
desirable, so we compromised by making all 
comparisons of grades for students in the 
same quintile on the American Council of 
Education Psychological Examination 
(ACE). We assumed that if no subject in 
a group could vary more than 20 percentile 
points from the highest or lowest ranking 
student in the group that there would be no 
significant difference in the group means 
on ACE scores. 

While this assumption was not tested, it 
was at least probed. Since the subjects 
were next divided on the basis of their high 
school records into certain dichotomies (ex- 
plained below), it would be well to clarify 
the possibility of the ACE quintile groups 
being skewed. It is a safe assumption, based 
on some of our own data, that students who 
elect to take more than the average number 
of units in high school physics, math, and 
language tend to be the higher ability stu- 
dents. This means that even within the 20 
percentile point range of our quintile 
groups, ability may be biased significantly 
in favor of the students with more units in 
the subject matter being investigated. This 
bias would tend to be more pronounced in 
the top and bottom quintiles where differ- 
ences between percentile points are much 
greater than they are near the center of the 
distribution. If we assume that this bias 
exists, then significant differences in grades 
for such quintile groups (particularly at the 
extremes) may well be due to differences 
in ability rather than differences in amount 
of time spent studying a particular course 
in high school. 

Since we were particularly interested to 
see if any differences between the groups 
occurred as a result of students studying 
more or less of a basic subject, very few 
significant differences would be evidence 
that different amounts of high school prep- 
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aration in certain subjects are not related 
to college grades. Many significant dif 
ferences, however, may not (in this study) 
demonstrate that different preparation is 
related to college grades. | 

These untested assumptions, then, were 
taken account of in interpreting the find- 
ings of the study. 

The dichotomies of high school prepara- 
tion that were established were as follows: 
for high school language the groups con- 
sisted of students who had studied less than 
two years of a language and more than two 
years of a language. (Those who had 
studied exactly two years were thus ex- 
cluded from the comparisons.) For mathe- 
matics the groups were divided into those 
who had two years or less of math and that 
part of the group which had three years or 
more of math. For physical science (physics 
and chemistry) the groups were divided 
into those who had taken no physical sci- 
ence in high school and those who had 
taken two years or more of physical science. 
Finally, for the English comparisons, the 
groups were divided according to whether 
their high school grade average (for all 
years of English) was 2.0 (B) or better oF 
1.5 (C+) or lower. 

From each of these dichotomous groups b, 
then, five subgroups were formed according $) 
to the five ability levels mentioned above f 
and the mean grade-point averages Were 
compared for each of the six subject areas: 
The t-test was used to test the significance 
of the differences in mean grade-point 
averages in college, and a difference was 4 
considered significant if it reached the five : 


per cent level or beyond. The data were 
analyzed separately for men and women 
because of consistent differences betwee? 
them in achievement. 
Since there was considerable variation 1 
the size of the N’s for the 240 different tes 
that were run, some mention should be 
made of the possible effect this could have 
on the number of significant differences that 
might occur. Since the significance level of 
the t-value is based on N, + Np — 1 degre 
of freedom, the size of the combined group’ 
for each test indicates the difficulty of de™ 
onstrating that real differences exist. Onl] 
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11 out of 240 tests involved less than 30 
degrees of freedom, the smallest being 15. 
All 11 were for grades in foreign languages 
and occurred in the fourth and fifth 
quintiles. The fifth quintile groups had 
the most consistently small numbers in 
them, yet the median number of degrees 
of freedom for the 48 comparisons at the 
fifth quintile was about 65. Most of the 
combined groups had more than 100 de- 
grees of freedom. We felt that with the 
exception of the language comparisons at 
the lower ability levels, our groups were 
large enough to demonstrate any real dif- 
ferences that might exist between them. 


Results 


Tastes 1 and 2 give an overview of the 
results by indicating the number of statis- 
tically significant differences that occurred 
at the various levels and for the different 
subject areas. It is well to keep in mind 
that the maximum number of significant 
differences that could occur for each set of 
comparisons in Tapes l and 2 was 30, or 
six at each ability level. Trends were in- 
dicated by the extent to which the maxi- 
mum number of differences was approached. 

An inspection of these tables reveals 
where most of the differences that proved 


TABLE 1 


Number of Significant Differences in College 
Grades (all course areas combined) According 
to Extent of High School Subject Background, 
Grouped by Ability Levels for Men and Women 


marae A A ah 
High School —ACE QUINTILES— 
Subject Group 1 2 3 4 5 Total 
Language $} is AWM SESO AS 
A Mees ies EAR AS ae) / 
; MiA 2 Od ie Asa 
5 s IW) 2h EE A- SAES PETE nies 
Physical Science M 2 2.3 5 0 12 
: WA 040770 oe 
English M6. 56. Sh tees 
We 4) 46) ETEA Be 
Toran M 17 12 10 12 2 53 
Ww 8 5 10 9 7 38 


* Negative difference favori inimi 
ing th ath 
stoup on humanities, E REA PR 
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to be significant were occurring. Since 
there was a possibility of ability, rather 
than amount of subject matter studied, in- 
fluencing these differences, the most inter- 
esting finding appears to be the general 
lack of differences as a result of differing 
amounts of preparation. There were 90 
comparisons each for men and women on 
the dichotomies of language, math, and 
physical science. For men there were 31 
significant differences and for women only 
14 differences were significant. 

Breaking this down further, we note that 
for men 8 of 30 differences were significant 
as a result of more or less language study, 
11 of 30 were due to math perparation, 
and 12 of 30 due to physical science prep- 
aration. The trend was reversed for wo- 
men with 7 of 30 differences on language 
preparation, 5 of 30 on math preparation, 
and 2 of 30 from physical science: prepara- 
tion. 

The total number of differences according 
to ability levels can be noted in TABLE 1. 
These figures show the largest number of 
differences for men occurring at the high 
ability level (17 of 24 possible differences) 
and very few at the low ability level. These 


TABLE 2 


Number of Significant Differences in College 

Grades in Each of Six Liberal Arts Course 

Areas, According to Extent of High School 
Background, All Ability Levels Combined 


Å 
m Liberal Arts Course Areas ——~ 


Math. 
High g 
School Soc. Bio. Phy, 
Subject Group Hum. Sci. Sct. Sci. Engl. Lang. 
Lan M 1 3 1 0 3 0 
sf w o0 2 1 1 3 0 
Math M = 2* 4 2 1 1 1 
w o0 1 1 2 0 1 
Physical M 2 4 2 2 2 0- 
Science W 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Earth M AAAA AAT A 
We 2 4 5 5 5 3 
M 8 15 9 7 10 4 
Toran W 2 7 8 8 8 5 


(a i eo 
* One of these differences favors the minimum 
math group. See Taste 1. 
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findings for the men again may be due to 
some skewedness in the direction of high 
ability for the groups tested. The women 
apparently did not vary as much within 
their quintiles. 

The large number of differences on the 
comparisons of quality of English work are 
in striking contrast to the other compar- 
isons. This may be a result of a different 
kind of comparison, but the consistency 
with which it occurs certainly lends some 
support to the idea that good work in high 
school English gives an advantage to the 
student in college over the average high 
school English student. 

Turning briefly to TABLE 2, differences 
can be noted for each of the six course 
areas. The greatest number of differences 
occurred for the men in social science. 
Languages showed the least number of dif- 
ferences. 


Discussion 


The value of studying any subject in 
high school cannot be measured, nor should 
it be measured, in terms of how much help 
such study will provide a student in earning 
certain grades in college. The fact that the 
study of particular courses in high school 
has little relationship to college grades (in 
this study, at least) does not mean that there 
is no value in studying these courses in 
high school. This is an important fact to be 
clarified in the interpretation of data such 
as those presented above. 

Guidance counselors, college counselors, 
admissions officers, etc., are interested both 
in the chances of a student succeeding in 
college and in the importance of the stu- 
dent getting the best kind of education con- 
sistent with his interests, abilities, and voca- 
tional aims. Thus, it is important to sep- 
arate the significance of these findings for 
these two questions. An admissions officer 
might like to know that the success of his 
incoming students depends very little on 

how much foreign language they studied, 
although he may feel that many of these 
students will benefit in one way or another 
from studying a foreign language. The 
same general statement may be made for 
math and physical science. 
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With this distinction in mind between 
the possible success of the student and what 
will be most educationally beneficial, it 
may be well to look briefly at some of the 
implications of these findings. For one 
thing, these data do not support the notion 
that a particular set of courses is especially 
crucial for the college “success” of a student. 
It makes much more sense, therefore, to 
help students plan their high school pro- 
grams more in terms of the courses that will 
best meet their educational and vocational 
aims. The colleges, too, need to recognize 
this fact and place less stress on the pattern 
of courses taken and more stress on the 
quality of work done. This, of course, 
would be less true for such specialized pro- 
grams as engineering than it would be of 
the more general liberal arts programs. 

That the above mentioned implications 
are being recognized by some college admis- 
sions officers is evident in a statement by 
the Director of Admissions for Dartmouth 
College in a recent popular magazine 
article [1]. 


Sound preparatory training is essential . - « ~ 
If a student’s fundamentals of English, mathe- 
matics, science, foreign language and history are 
weak, however bright he may be, he must ex 
pect difficulty in the demanding curriculum of 
the highly competitive college. 

Unfortunately there is no magical pattern of 
course preparation which of itself is a guarantee 
that one candidate is better prepared than ani 
other. If the “quality” is there, a student may 
get by with only one year of history, one sciences 
or less than four years of one language. For this 
reason colleges recommend in their catalogues 
“preferred” courses, but hesitate to set rigid Te 
quirements to which no exceptions can be made; 


The data from this study support this 
well-stated viewpoint. 

The previously noted differences in the 
data between men and women are interest 
ing, if difficult to interpret accurately. The 
data suggest that the high school prepara- 
tion of boys, with respect to what courses 
they take, may be more important to thei! 
college performance than it would be fot 
girls. However, it is possible that the 
greater number of differences for boys was ® 
result of greater heteorgeneity in their per 
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formance. Girls are known to conform 
more than boys academically, to perform 
more consistently, and thus make it more 
difficult to demonstrate that differences exist 
for girls, if, in fact, they do exist. Despite 
this possibility, however, these data again 
raise the question as to whether men and 
women can be regarded in the same manner 
when predicting academic performance. 
This particular aspect of the question of 
predicting academic success certainly war- 
rants further study. 

Perhaps more knowledge such as these 


data reveal regarding the relationship of 
high school preparation to college course 
grades can free counselors and students 
from some preconceived notions as to what 
is the “best” program for college prepara- 
tion. It may be that the “best” program 
for any student is simply to do his best work 
in all the courses he takes. 
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NEW PUBLICATION FROM THE CHILDREN'S BUREAU 


How one community is providing the answer to the problems of youth 
out of school and out of work is the subject of the 12-page pamphlet, “The 
Lebanon Story.” It describes the methods by which Lebanon, Tennes- 
see, a town of 10,000, helps its youngsters become productive members of 


the community. 


The booklet, written by Dorothea Andrews, Chief of Children’s Bureau 
Information Service, is available at $0.15 each from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Instability of Sub-Scores on Forms of 
SRA Primary Mental Ability Tests: 


Significance for Guidance ` 


JOHN A. R. WILSON and LEALAND D. STIER 


WW HAPPENS to an individual’s scores 
on the SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests over the years a youngster is in the 
elementary school? It was to answer this 
question that this study was undertaken. 

Interest in ‘Intelligence’ and in IQ 
scores is in a period of upsurge. During 
the thirties when the “nature-nurture’’ con- 
troversy was a subject of heated argument 
most of the discussion was confined to the 
professional journals. Today, much of the 
writing is appearing in magazines with wide 
public appeal. The emphasis in the pop- 
ular journals of the gifted child, usually 
interpreted as the academically talented, has 
focused many parents’ concern on the status 
of their own children in the race for success. 
Parents are better educated than they were 
80 years ago. They are aware that there 
are such things as IQ’s. They know that 
there is a relationship between IQ and 
success in school. They are not at all sure 
whether or not this is a causal relationship 
but they are sure that having a child who is 
“gifted” can be a better status symbol than 
owning a Cadillac, This preoccupation 
with intelligence on the part of the public 
can be either a blessing or a curse. If it is 
to be a blessing we, who are in the profes- 
sion, must know more about the topic than 
do reasonably well informed average 
citizens, 


Jonn A. R. Wuson is Director of Student Teach- 
ing at the University of California, Santa Barbara. 
LEALAND D. Stier is Director of Curriculum, Sara- 
toga Unified School District, Saratoga, California. 
When the study was made he was Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. 

This article was presented as a paper at the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association Con- 
vention in Denver, 1961. 
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The public was very much interested in 
Lagemann’s [2] article in the May, 1960, 
Reader's Digest entitled, “Your Child’s In- 
telligence Is Not Fixed.” In this article he 
reviews George Stoddard’s work that draws 
attention to abilities such as imagination, 
leadership, originality, artistic ability, crea- 
tive and basic reasoning that may be more 
important than IQ in a child’s success. 
This article also reviews the study of 300 
children made at the Fels Research Institute 
at Antioch College which indicated that _ 
dependence-independence were directly. 
correlated with falling and rising IQ scores. 
Those who were and remained dependent 
lost ground. Those who met the challenge 
of self-reliance on entering school reversed 
their trend and began to rise in IQ scores. 

One effect of the bitter nature-nurture — 
feuds of the 1930’s was to bring into focus ` 
the fallibility of the measuring instruments 
used by both sides to support their findings. 

The purpose of this study is to examine 
longitudinally the stability of scores and 
sub-scores individuals made on the S 
Primary Mental Abilities Test. The au- 
thors in the manual [3] state that a profile 
of these factors gives a clear picture of 4 
child’s intellectual strengths and weaknesses 
in the various factors. This study explores 
the kind of reliance it is safe to place on the 
sub-scores. 


Method 


1. All of the grade three students in 4 
medium sized city who were not in comb 
nation grades were given the SRA Primary 
Mental Ability Test, Primary Form. The 
test was administered by the elementary 
counselors from the central office of the 
city schools. 
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2. Three years later all of the students 
in the same city were given the same test, 
Intermediate Form, when the students were 
finishing grade six. These students were 
tested by the sixth grade teacher or by one 
of the authors. 

3. A search was made of the records, and 
students’ third and sixth grade scores were 
tabulated. 

4. Differences between the individual 
scores on the first and second tests were an- 
alyzed for sub-scores in verbal meaning, 
space perception, reasoning, number apti- 
tude, and for the total weighted IQ equiv- 
alent scores. g 

5. The significance of the difference of 
the means for boys and girls on each of the 
measures was calculated. 

6. The range, mean, quartile, and stand- 
ard deviation of the changes was calculated 
and tabulated for boys, girls, and for both 
boys and girls. 

7. Pearson Product Moment 1’s and Co- 
efficients of Forecasting Efficiency were cal- 
culated. 


Observations 


1. Three hundred and fifty boys and girls 
had usable scores on the primary tests, 

2. Four hundred and fifty-four students 
were tested at the end of grade six. 

3. One hundred and seventy-eight stu- 
dents took both tests. Of these 91 were 
boys and 87 were girls. 

4. The statistical analysis is presented in 
Tastes 1 through 5. Taste 6 presents a 
tabulation of the critical ratios of the dif- 
ferences between boys’ and girls’ scores. 
TABLE 7 shows the coefficients of correlation 
and the efficiency of prediction from third 
grade scores to sixth grade scores. All scores 
are in terms of SRA IQ equivalents—a form 
of standard score with a mean of 100 and 
Standard deviation of 15. 

Verbal Meaning: In the verbal meaning 
seat one girl went up 24 points and one 

Sy went down 48 points. The average 
student went down 3.47 points. Half of the 
hie ‘had scores that were more than 
me Points higher or lower than those they 

ad three years earlier. One third of them 
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TABLE 1 
Changes in Verbal Meaning Scores 


Boys Girls Total 
+ 22 + 24 + 24 

Range PORINA 
E Ag ADE ny Cyn vase 
Q: 6.69 6.74 6.38 
Mean — 3,38 = 13.91 = (3.47 
Qı —12.12 —12.75 12,67 
sD 14.46 14,46 14.18 


had scores more than 14 points from their 
original scores. There was no significant 
difference between the scores of the boys 
and girls. j 


TABLE 2 
Changes in Space Scores 
Boys Girls Total 
SE DT AE a N a AY, 
Range 
- 53 - 61 - 61 
Q +5.00 +8.05 + 6.52 
Mean — 5.25 — 6.73 — 6.63 
Qı —19.54 —25,87 —22.75 
sD 19.11 21.52 20.68 


he 


Space: One girl went up 47 points and 
one went down 61 points. The students on 
the average went down 6.63 points. Half 
of the students made scores more than 14 
points removed from their original scores. 
One third of them scored at least 20 points 
from their former mark. There was no 
significant difference in the changes regis- 


tered by the boys and girls. 
TABLE 3 
Changes in Reasoning Scores 

Boys Girls Total 

Ce) E AN a 

— S E 438 8 

Q: +12.78 + 9.21 +11.46 
Mean + 0.85 — 1.97 — 0.82 
Qı —11.69 —17.60 —13.38 
SD 15.79 17.08 18.01 
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Reasoning: One student went up 41 
points, another went down 43 points. On 
the average, the students changed less than 
a point although half of them were more 
than 12 points and a third of them 18 points 
from their former score. There is no sig- 
nificant difference between the scores of the 
boys and the girls. 


TABLE 4 
Changes in Number Scores 
Boys Girls Total 
+ 37 + 44 + 4 
Range 
HON ART tet ASU AS 
Qa + 6.31 +7.67 + 6.99 
Mean — 4.42 — 3.27 — 3.75 
Qi —14.80 —15.15 —15.49 
SD 17.23 18.18 17.00 


Number: One student went up 44 points, 
another went down 48 points. On the 
average the students went down 3.75 points. 
Half of the students varied more than 11 
points from their original score. A third of 
them varied 17 or more points. There is 
no significant difference between the scores 
of boys and girls. 


TABLE 5 
Changes in IQ Equivalent Scores 
Boys Girls Total 

ey EE NENESE 
Range 

= 7160 = 43 - 60 
Q: +4.88 +3.54 +4.17 
Mean — 8.76 — 8.28 — 8.53 
Qı —20.04 —19.58 —19.93 
SD 17.42 15.22 15.27 


Total IQ Equivalents: One student went 
up 45 points and one went down 60 points. 
On the average they went down 8.53 points. 
Half of the students had scores that differed 
12 or more points from their original scores. 
One-third of them varied by 15 points or 
more. There is no significant difference 
between the scores of boys and girls. 
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TABLE 6 
Significance of Difference of the Mean 


Factor CR 
Verbal meaning 0.30 
Space 0.67 
Reasoning 1.45 
Number 0.42 

Tora SCORE 0.26 


es, 


Significance of the Difference of the 
Means: Taste 6 indicates that in all cases 
there was no significant difference between 
the changes of the boys and girls studied. 


TABLE 7 
Coefficients of Correlation of Scores Made at 
Beginning of Grade 3 and End of Grade 6 
Lee nen eee ee sel 


ine Et, % 


PON fire Mie Tek ECSR. O EEEIEE E 


Verbal meaning 0.57 18 
Space 0.32 6 
Reasoning 0.46 11 
Number 0.27 4 

Tora 0.58 19 


* Pearson Product Moment r. 
t Coefficient of forecasting efficiency. 


Using Conrad and Martins [Z] technique 
for calculating the coefficient of forecasting 
efficiency we see that the test of verbal mean- 
ing at the third-grade level is only 18 per 
cent efficient in predicting the score on the 
verbal meaning test at the sixth-grade level. 
Similarly space scores can be predicted with 
6 per cent efficiency, reasoning scores with 
11 per cent efficiency, number scores with 
4 per cent efficiency. Even the total scores 
have only a predictive efficiency of 19 pet 
cent. 

These levels of efficiency are obviously 
too low to be used with confidence in plan- 
ning a single student’s future. 

When tests are used to help select work- 


ers for employment, comparatively low < 


coefficients of correlation can be the basis 
of new hiring practices that genuinely im- 
prove employee selection. In counseling 
individual students, low coefficients of cor 
relation make use of the test data hazardous. 
As the tests being studied are used in coun 
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seling, any individual student would find 
important the fact that even on total scores 
a third of the students went either up or 
down by 15 points or more, This informa- 
tion is more important to him than the 
fact that on the average the group score 
decreased by eight points. A change from 
an IQ of 110 to one of 125 would make 
considerable difference in the planning a 
student and a counselor would discuss 
profitably. 


Conclusions 


|. In three years students changed their 
scores substantially in most cases and in 
many cases changed them radically. In a 
few cases the changes were on the order of 
from 130 to 70 or from 80 to 125. 

2. Changes of this magnitude over a 
period as short as three years makes the use 
of these sub-scores risky for long-range 
guidance. é 

3. Averaging changes made by different 
students obscures the changes made in in- 
dividual cases. In guidance it is the sta- 
bility of scores for an individual that is 
important. 

4. Further study is needed to explore 
possible causes of such great changes in 
individual scores. Two general areas for 
exploration present themselves: (a) the 
primary test and the intermediate test are 
testing different factors, mistakenly called 


by the same name; (b) changes in matura- 
tional, environmental, or other factors lead 
to real probabilities of changes in primary 
mental abilities. Caution seems to be indi- 
cated. 


Discussions 


These tests cover the ordinary range of 
testing in the elementary school grades. 
The results of these tests, as they are given 
in the third grade, frequently are used as 
the basis for cluster grouping in classes, for 
assignment to special classes for accelerated 
work, or to slower sections for easier work. 
The tendency toward homogeneous group- 
ing at the elementary level seems to be in- 
creasing. If a bright child is put into a 
slow class because of inadequate test data 
or for any other reason he will be deprived 
of some of his rightful opportunity for learn- 
ing. This test seems to be subject to so 
much instability that it should not be used 
alone for making decisions that are vital 
in a child’s educational growth. 
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WHEN THE HIGH SCHOOL RECORD GOES TO COLLEGE 


The School Record—Its Use and Abuse in College Admissions, by 
Wilma Morrison, surveys the complex process of the transmission of 
written information about students by secondary schools to colleges. 
Copies of the report may be obtained from the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, c/o Educational Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey, or Box 27896, Los Angeles, California. The cost is $1.00 per copy. 
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Counseling Needs 


of Gifted High School Students 


LESTER BEALS and PATRICIA SIMMONS 


Any srupies have been made of the 
characteristics of the gifted student 
and the type of school program needed. 
Comparatively little study, on the other 
hand, has been made of the counseling 
needs of these students as related to voca- 
tional and personal decisions. Studies so far 
have been more concerned with the cur- 
ricular needs of the gifted student than 
with his personal needs, with his academic 
potential rather than with his leadership 
potential. In a sense, it would seem that 
our public concern has been that of direct- 
ing the gifted student into careers valuable 
in our national defense or our economic 
well-being. Perhaps more emphasis should 
be given to guiding the gifted toward mak- 
ing diversified contributions to society. 
Counseling has generally followed the 
premise that society will benefit most as 
each person achieves self-realization. 
America needs people who will contribute 
solutions to problems of science and tech- 
nology and to civic, social, and moral prob- 
lems. The able person is often able to be 
both a scientist and an educational states- 
man, a physician and a humanitarian, or an 
artist and a physicist, a Conant or a 
Schweitzer, for example. There are a multi- 
tude of people in America today who could 
make a much larger social contribution if 
they had been given better guidance, Er- 
nest Ligon has done much study along these 
lines. He says in A Greater Generation 
[1] that there are a million and a half people 
today who are more highly endowed intel- 
lectually than Lincoln or Washington! The 
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question seems, then, why are there not 
more people with a sense of social responsi- 
bility and dedication? Counseling may 
play an important role in helping develop 
this social conscience. 


The Present Study 


A study was undertaken in Orange 
County, California, under the sponsorship 
of the County School Office with the co- 
operation of the high schools and financed 
by Title V of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act1 The purpose was to determine 
the counseling needs and the kind of coun- 
seling being given a selected group of 
gifted high school students. This study 
required, initially, that the group to be 
studied be defined and described. 

To select the students called gifted, 
scores on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity were used. All eighth or ninth 
grade students are given this test as pre- 
enrollment to high school in the various 
school districts of Orange County. A mini- 
mum score of 140 on either the Language 
or Non-Language sections of the CTMM 
was set to define the lower limits of the 
group to be studied. 

An analysis of the test scores for the four 
years prior to the study yielded the names 
of 310 students from 30 schools who became 
the sample studied. The test had been ad- 
ministered during the eighth grade, and 
some diminution of the sample occurred. 
Complete information was secured on 247 
students placed in grades 9 through 12. 

After identification, student achievement 


* Project V-71, “A Study of a Selected Group on 
High Academic Potential Students in Orange 
County High Schools,” Office of the County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 1104 West Eighth Street, 
Santa Ana, California, June, 1960 
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was examined. Student achievement was 
considered to be revealed by scores on stand- 
ardized achievement tests and scholastic 
grades earned. Student participation in 
leadership activities and clubs was also ex- 
amined. Furthermore, study was made to 
discover the kind of future planning that 
these students were doing, their life goals 
and values, and the extent to which they 
were guided in achieving these goals. 
Hence, parents, teachers, and counselors 
needed to be contacted. Terman and others 
had earlier shown that the “gifted” students 
are not the stereotype so popularly pictured 
and that they tend in fact to be very well 
adjusted [2]. 

During the summer of 1959 letters were 
sent to all student participants. Interviews 
followed. The interviews were structured 
to ensure securing the same basic informa- 
tion from each student. These informal 
interviews were conducted in each student's 
school and varied in length from 25 to 35 
minutes, 

Later, a three-page questionnaire was 
sent to the parents of the students partici- 
pating in the study. Information requested 
included parental opinions regarding the 
counseling received by their son or 
daughter, the extent of parental involve- 
ment in the decision-making by the student, 
and ways in which the home and school 
might work together better. 

Finally, a brief opinionaire was sent to 
all high school counselors regarding the 
students involved in the study. The opin- 
ionaire supplemented informal interviews 
made with the counselors prior to the stu- 
dent interview. 


Findings 


_ An analysis of all scholastic grades earned 
indicated that about 70 per cent of these 
students were making a 3.00 point or above 
grade-point average on a 4.00 scale, or a B. 
Another 20 per cent were making between 
a C and a B average. The rest, about 10 
per cent, were making less than a C, in- 
cluding one student making less than a 
D average. Many of these students are in 
accelerated groups. It would appear that 
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the majority were doing quite well aca- 
demically. An analysis of the students 
making less than a C average indicated that 
many had personal problems or were not 
highly motivated. 

On the average, girls earned higher 
grades than boys. Boys, on the other hand, 
had higher intelligence scores. The grades 
of both boys and girls tended to improve 
a bit as they progressed in school. A study 
of the relationship of intelligence scores to 
grade-point averages using the Pierson 
Product Moment Formula was made, but 
yielded very low correlations, especially on 
the Non-Language section of the CTMM 
and grade correlations, The correlation for 
the Language score on the CTMM and 
grade-point average was 0.340; the relation 
between the Non-Language section of the 
CTMM and grades was 0.028. ‘The pub- 
lishers of the CTMM collaborated these 
findings as this is a truncated sample drawn 
from the upper portion of the normal dis- 
tribution range. A correlation with grades 
is influenced by the fact that each person 
in the sample seems to have the potential 
of an “A” student. 

Much information was secured from the 
interviews. Additional information was se- 
cured from the student questionnaire which 
was combined with the material from the 
interviews. A study of this information, in 
general, reveals that these students come 
from homes economically and socially in 
the middle or upper middle class. Nearly 
90 per cent of the students are living with 
both their natural father and mother. Stu- 
dents from unbroken homes tend to make 
better grades than those from broken homes. 
In view of the fact that Orange County is 
a changing and rapidly growing county, it 
is interesting to note that 65 per cent of 
the students have lived in the County or 
in the adjoining Los Angeles County all of 
their lives. Ten per cent come from other 
regions of California, while the other 25 
per cent have migrated to California. 

The occupations of fathers and mothers, 
when placed in job classification given in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, re- 
veal a high percentage of highly trained 
personnel. Fifty-two per cent of the parents 
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were employed in managerial or profes- 
sional positions; 13 per cent clerical and 
sales; 9 per cent skilled workers; 7 per cent 
in service occupations; the remainder are 
scattered among other major groups. The 
52 per cent engaged in managerial and pro- 
fessional occupations is very considerably 
higher than the national proportion of 10 
per cent in these occupations. It may be 
assumed that children whose fathers are in 
professional and managerial occupations 
may have greater opportunities at home to 
practice academic skills and understandings 
that will enable them to succeed better in 
a typical academic high school. 

A large percentage of the mothers, 65 per 
cent, are not employed outside the home. 
Of the mothers employed, most are in pro- 
fessional, managerial, clerical, or sales oc- 
cupations. 

All of the students plan to finish high 
school, and approximately 96 per cent plan 
to go to some kind of a college. About 
half of them do not have a specific college 
in mind. A named college is more fre- 
quently given by these students who are 
about to be graduated. About half of all 
these participants stated that they were en- 
couraged by their counselors to consider 
college. Most have also been encouraged 
by their parents. 

In terms of present and future educa- 
tional planning, a large majority, or 63 per 
cent, said that their parents gave them the 
most help; 17 per cent say counselors; and 
11 per cent mentioned teachers. 

Vocational objectives for 80 per cent of 
these students tend to be in the professional 
and managerial areas, The most popular 
vocational choices were: mathematics, 
science, teaching on all levels, engineering, 
medicine, and law. Again, parents seem 
to have supplied the primary information 
and incentive to these young people. 

An analysis of vocational choices in terms 
of test scores, grades, and stated interests 
tends to indicate realistic planning. A 
majority of these students seem to have 
made their vocational decisions on the basis 
of personal interests and aptitudes without 

parental pressures. During the student in- 
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terview and on the parent questionnaire 
little evidence existed that parents coerce 
their offspring relative to specific occupa- 
tions. 

When questioned relative to their coun- 
selor, the students answers revealed great 
variance, depending for the most part on 
the kind and length of time that a counsel- 
ing program had been operating in the 
school plus the length of time the student 
had been in school. A large number knew 
that there was someone to whom they 
could go for help; this might be the coun- 
selor, vice-principal, or dean. A large num- 
ber indicated that they see their counselor 
twice a year; presumably these visits are 
for program planning. A large number said 
they feel free to talk with a counselor or a 
dean about an educational or vocational 
problem; however, they did not say they 
felt as free in discussing their personal prob- 
lems. It may be that these students have 
fewer personal problems than other stu- 
dents or that they go to their parents for ' 
such help. In interview students stated 
that they received nearly as much educa- 
tional and occupational information from 
teachers as from counselors. 

In addition, the interviews revealed that 
the participants take an active part in com- 
munity and school events. Nearly all of 
them, boys and girls alike, are interested 
and active in sports. While not many of 


this group were represented on the first | 


team of a major sport, most of them had 
attained skill and participated in minor | 
sports. Further these students said that _ 
they took part in some kind of an interest 
club. They also were actively engaged in 
community groups, e.g., church organiza- 
tions, Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, and recrea- 
tion groups. Their interests seemed to be 
most varied. 
Very few of the participants had impor- | 
tant leadership positions. 
few student body officers or organization 
officers among these students. For the most 
part these able students did not take leader- 
ship roles. They were responsible partici- 
pants but not very active in leadership roles: 
The lack of leadership responsibilities 
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of a student does not want to take the time 
to prepare for leadership positions? 

The students, for the most part, indicated 
that their counseling had not included 
guidance in the selection of activities. Par- 
ents stated that they felt this is an area of 
need in the counseling program. 

An attempt was made during the inter- 
views to determine the basic life motiva- 
tion or philosophy of the individual. Cer- 
4 tain questions and discussions gave some 
_ clue. A summary of the data from this part 
_ of the interview indicates that three-fourths 
_ seem to lack a well-defined philosophy. For 
a example, when asked this question, “What 
$ do you hope to get out of life?,” a majority 

stated that they did not know. Many 

young people seemed to be groping for 
more definite life goals and values to which 
they might tie their educational and voca- 
tional plans. A small number, however, 
reflected in a very mature fashion and had 

- definite life goals or plans for attaining 
these goals, 

A large majority of the parents were 
found to be college educated and many 
hold advanced degrees. Since much of the 
educational and occupational guidance 
comes from parents, the parental education 
level becomes significant. The parents said 
also that they wanted to work more closely 
with the school in providing information 
and guidance. Parents said they would like 
to have more information on standardized 
tests. Parents further stated that although 
they felt moral and spiritual guidance to be 

4 primarily their responsibility, they did ap- 

| Preciate all the help that the school could 

{ give them in reinforcing such guidance. A 
$ large number of parents expressed an opin- 

on that counselors and teachers should 
Sive more guidance in aiding young people 
develop a life Philosophy and in establish- 
mg the values needed in a democratic 
society, 


raises questions. Could it be that this kind 
l 
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Implications 


The high schools in the County have a 
variety of counseling programs, and mul- 
tiple services are offered. Most of the large 
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high schools tend to have a staff of well- 
trained, experienced counselors. The 
counseling program is organized so that 
each student has some individual counsel- 
ing. In addition to counseling, the coun- 
selors spend some time working with 
teachers and administrators. Most of the 
counselors surveyed said that these students 
should be counseled as are all students. 
However, counselors said they would like 
to give more time to the parents, Coun- 
seling programs seem to lack time for much 
parent conferencing. Some counselors in- 
dicated that they felt that they should spend 
more time with teachers in order to provide 
the teacher with information and under- 
standings. While counselors say they be- 
lieve guidance in the moral and spiritual 
areas are important, they are not sure how 
to offer such service. Counselors said they 
have so many clerical duties to perform 
that they do not have the time to do what 
they feel should be done. 

It seems clear that academic under- 
achievers among the able students should 
be identified as early as possible. The 
reasons for the lack of top achievement by 
these students needs to be analyzed care- 
fully. A diagnosis might be possible early 
in the elementary school. If such an early 
diagnosis could be made, perhaps correc- 
tive action could be taken. Assistance needs 
to be given to the underachiever from the 
time a diagnosis is made until his schooling 
ends. In some cases financial assistance to 
the student and his family may be necessary. 

It appears that counselors need to guide 
students so that they also achieve outside of 
class activities. Counseling may be in or- 
der so that the able student might be helped 
to enter and achieve in those activities that 
would seem best to fit his needs and inter- 
ests. 

The data indicated that counselors and 
teachers should work much more closely 
with the home. The parents of the gifted 
exercise much influence in both educational 
and vocational decisions. Such decision- 
making implies that counselors are impor- 
tant assistants to the parents. Nearly all 
parents indicated that they wanted to work 
much more closely with the counselors in 
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matters related to the progress of their sons 
and daughters. Counselors, teachers, and 
administrators, therefore, should spend 
more of their time with parents. Counselors 
might profitably spend one-fourth to one- 
third of their time in individual and group 
contacts with parents. Perhaps time could 
be used during the summer for counseling 
with parents and students. What has been 
said in terms of working with these parents 
may well be applied to all parents. 

The findings seem to point to the 
teachers’ role of providing educational and 
vocational information to students. There- 
fore, counselors may well spend more time 
in providing information of many kinds to 
teachers, who in turn could pass it along to 
their students. Such information might 
well include the educational and vocational 
requirements of the various occupations, 
college admission requirements, training 
facilities available, and employment oppor- 
tunities. Teachers need to be given more 
information about the student, along with 
interpretation of this information. Guid- 
ing all students, including the gifted, can 
be much more effective if a team approach 
is used with the teacher, counselor, and 
parents working together to help the stu- 
dent, Such teamwork may mean that coun- 
selors through periodic group meetings, 
written reports, and materials provide par- 
ents and teachers with the information each 
needs to help each student. 

This study revealed that counselors 


COUNSELOR'S INFORMATION SERVICE IN 17TH YEAR 


The “Counselor's Information Service,” a 16-page annotated bibliog- 
raphy of current literature on educational and vocational guidance, is 
now in its 17th year. Each issue of this quarterly, published in February, 
May, September, and December, lists 160 to 170 different publications, 
many of which are free or inexpensive. For a free sample copy, write: 4” 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, 1640 Rhode Island Avenus, N.W., i 
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in exploring life goals and values in te 
of their own needs and that of the dem 
cratic society in which the school opera 
Perhaps too much of the counselor's t 
is spent in program-making and other cl 
ical chores that could be done, in part 
others. , 
Juniors and seniors receive additional 
counselor time when they request help in’ 
checking admissions requirements for col- 
lege and securing scholarship informatio) 
These are important services; but cou 
such services be simplified? 
All students have a social contributior 
they can make. The gifted need to be en: f 
couraged and helped to make social and 
civic achievements in keeping with the 
abilities. Many social scientists do not ac 
cept the premise of Plato’s Republic. a 
the same time, many of these leaders would 
agree that America and the world must | 
to intelligent leadership for a solution to 
the problems of the world. Needed are 
people who see the social significance ” 
their actions and who have more concern 
for others than these leaders do themselv: 
Needed today are people who are willing 
to dedicate their lives to serving humanity 
and themselves well. 4 
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Estimates of the Concurrent Validity of the W.A.1.S. 
and Normative Distributions for College Freshmen 


HARVEY W. WALL, EDMOND MARKS, DONALD H. FORD, and 
MARTIN L. ZEIGLER 


ap ARTICLE summarizes a portion of a 
more comprehensive study which had 
as its purpose a description and evaluation 
of the general intelligence and academic 
aptitude of freshmen admitted to the Penn- 
sylvania State University for the fall semes- 
ter, 1959. The purpose of the present re- 
port is twofold. Our first concern deals 
with the predictive validity of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) and to de- 
termine whether there were, as hypothe- 
sized, significant relationships existing 
among an individual's general intellectual 
level, his college achievement, and more 
specific measures of his scholastic aptitude. 
Our second concern is to construct WAIS 
“norms” for use in individual counseling 
among University science and nonscience 
freshmen. 

ince'1955, when the WAIS was first pre- 
serited. as an improved revision of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, there 
has been a paucity of data dealing with 
the predictive and diagnostic accuracy of 
the revision. Wechsler, in his 1958 edition 
of The Measurement of Adult Intelligence 
[6], describes only a few validity studies. 
One report, based on a study of 52 reforma- 
tory inmates, aged 16-62, shows a coefficient 
of correlation of 0.85 between the Revised 
Stanford-Binet (Form L) and the WAIS 
Full Scale IQ. Another shows a correlation 
of 0.72 between the WAIS Full Scale IQ 
and a modified form of Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices (N = 82). Although Wechsler 
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views these results as testament to “the 
solidity of the Scale as a measure of adult 
intelligence,” this evidence is restricted by 
the nature and size of the populations stud- 
ied. Based only on these reports, the use 
of the WAIS and its validity is open to 
question when the population consists of 
college students. 

Wechsler also cites several studies which 
show significant relationships between the 
WAIS and the Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I, 
for which there is substantial evidence con- 
cerning validity. While these results indi- 
cate that both instruments are measuring 
similar intellectual phenomena, the assump- 
tion cannot be made that the tests are com- 
pletely equivalent. Neither can the evi- 
dence concerned with the predictive validity 
of the W-B I be substituted as correspond- 
ing supportive evidence for the WAIS. 
What is needed are independent predictive 
studies based on a variety of populations 
using the new revision of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue. 

One such independent study has been re- 
ported recently by Plant and Lynd [5]. An 
r of 0.53 was found between the WAIS Full 
Scale and grades among freshmen college 
students. Also, an r of 0.57 was found be- 
tween the WAIS and ACE Total Score, a 
finding which led the authors to conclude 
that predictions of academic success on the 
basis of WAIS results can be made with as 
much confidence as those based on the 
ACE. The study also provides college 
freshman norms. l 

Although Plant and Lynd’s data are in- 
deed helpful to counselors and educators 
who make use of the WAIS, several limita- 
tions still remain which the present study 
hopes to overcome. First, subjects were 
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volunteers from introductory psychology 
classes. Hence, the data may not represent 
a random sample of college freshmen. 
Here at Penn State, for example, all science 
and many nonscience students do not sched- 
ule psychology courses during the freshman 
year. “Volunteers” from these classes would 
not be representative of freshmen. Sec- 
ondly, and perhaps more important, the 
Plant and Lynd norms data do not take 
into account the character of the academic 
program studied by freshmen. It is known 
that students in any two areas of study may 
differ markedly in terms of their intellec- 
tual competence. The present study pro- 
vides separate sets of norms for college 
freshmen. entering curricula in the natural 
sciences and engineering and those entering 
other curricula. 


Measures Employed 


Seven measures were employed in this 
study. Of these seven, three were paper- 
and-pencil group tests designed to measure 
scholastic aptitude and achievement, and 
one was an individually administered test 
of general intelligence—the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale (WAIS). 

The three group tests were: 

1. The Pennsylvania State University 
Aptitude Examination [#], a general meas- 
ure of scholastic aptitude. It is composed 
of four sub-tests labeled Vocabulary, Para- 
graph Reading, Arithmetic, and Algebra. 
The sum of these four measures is called the 
four-part total score, and it is used as an 
index of general scholastic aptitude 
throughout this study. 

2. The English Placement Examination 
[1], a measure of proficiency in essential Eng- 
lish usage. This test also consists of four 
sub-tests labeled Spelling, Vocabulary, 
Punctuation, and Grammar. Again, the 
total score on all four sub-tests is employed 
in this study. 

3. The Mathematics Placement Test 
(commonly referred to as Math #6) [2], a 
measure of achievement in algebra and trig- 
onometry, was developed specifically to pre- 
dict success in a course in analytical geome- 
try (Math 41). 

The criterion measure was an index of 
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the student’s scholastic achievement in col- 
lege. In this study it was the student's first 
semester grade-point average, obtained in 
late January, 1960. Possible grade-point 
averages range from 0.00, which is equiva- 
lent to an F average, to a 4.00 average, 
which is equivalent to an A average. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The 106 students included in this study 
were selected randomly from approximately 
3,700 students who were admitted as new 
freshmen to the University for the fall se- 
mester, 1959, and who participated in the 
University’s Pre-Registration Counseling 
Program. Thus, the sample is representa- 
tive of the 1959-1960 freshman class of 
baccalaureate candidates who were in resi- 
dence at University Park, Pennsylvania. 

Selection was stratified according to sex 
so that the sample sex ratio approximated 
the sex ratio of the entire freshman class. 
The population and sample sex ratio were 
essentially equal, with 1.71 males for every 
female. 

Each of the 106 students was individually 
administered the WAIS in addition to the 
test battery usually given to incoming fresh- 
men, The purpose of this test battery, 
composed of the three aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests described previously, is to pro- 
vide information with which to help the 
student make effective scholastic and career 
plans. 

Following the collection of the data, the 
study sample was also divided into science 
and nonscience students. Freshmen who 
planned to enroll in a curriculum requiring 
mathematics through integral calculus were 
classified. as science students. Freshmen 
who were not required to schedule ad- 
vanced mathematics were classified as non- 
science. 

Of the 106 students, four withdrew from 
the University before completion of the 
first semester, so that the remaining 102 
students comprised the subjects of this 
study. The sample thus yielded five groups: 
(1) Total group, (2) Male group, (3) Female 
group, (4) Science group, and (5) Nonsci- 
ence group. For all five groups, the means 
and standard deviations were computed for 
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TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations, Means, and Standard Aes Seven Measures for the Total Group 
N = 102 


PSAE Eng. Math 

Pl. 46 VS. PS. ES. G.P.A, 
PSAE 0.708 0.464 0.598 0.389 0.574 0.344 
Eng. Pl. 0.196 0.457 0.198 0.388 0.421 
Math #6 0.372 0.375 0.428 0.333 
V.S. 0.515 0.881 0.304 
P.S. 0.853 0.223 
F.S. 0.303 
Mean 138.88 65.64 15.28 120.62 114.18 118.94 2.14 
S.D. 15.95 7.80 8.85 10.15 8.72 0.85 


23.49 


Key for Tables 1 through 5 


. PSAE: The Pennsylvania State University Aptitude Exam. 


1 
2. Eng. Pl.: English Placement Exam. 


. Math #6: Mathematics Placement Test (Math #6 Test). 


3 
4. V.S.: Verbal Scale (WAIS). 

5. P.S.: Performance Scale (WAIS). 

6. F. Full Scale (WAIS). 

7 : First Semester grade-point average. 


each of the seven measures, in addition to 
the intercorrelations among the seven meas- 
ures, Only the intercorrelations among the 
seven measures for the total group are re- 
ported here (Taste 1). 

Taste 1 shows that for the total sample 
the coefficient of correlation between the 
Full Scale of the WAIS and grade-point 
average (GPA) at the end of the first semes- 
ter is 0.30. Although the magnitude of this 
correlation is significant at the one per 
cent level of confidence, it is surprisingly 
low. In fact, it is much lower than the 
correlation (0.58) between the same two 
variables reported by Plant and Lynd at 
another institution. It should also be noted 
from Taste 1 that the degree of relation- 
ship between general intelligence and GPA 
1s very similar to the relationship between 
general academic aptitude, as measured by 
the Pennsylvania State University Aptitude 
Examination, and GPA (0.34). 

_ When the total sample is broken down 
into Male, Female, Science, and Nonscience 
groups, there emerges considerable variabil- 
ity in the relationship of general intelli- 


—_ 

*For the convenience of the reader, the data in 
this study are condensed. Complete tables of inter- 
correlations and percentile ranks can be obtained by 
Writing to the senior author. 
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gence and grades. Taste 2 shows coeffi- 
cients ranging from 0.21 to 0.56. These 
extremes correspond to the Male and Fe- 
male groups respectively, with the latter 
coefficient approaching that reported by 
Plant and Lynd. Differences in coefficients 
between Science (0.27) and Nonscience 
(0.37) were not as great, but nevertheless 
present. A possible explanation for the 
differences among these coefficients is that 
success in nonscience curricula appears to 
be more dependent upon verbal ability 
than is success in science curricula, where 
skill in advanced mathematics is very im- 
portant for success. The Full Scale of the 
WAIS also reflects to a high degree a verbal 
factor, so that it would be expected that 
the correlation between the Full Scale of 
the WAIS and grade-point average would 
be highest for the Female group, with most 
women entering nonscience curricula. 
Taste 2 also shows that for all groups 
except the Male group, the test which cor- 
related highest with the criterion was the 
English Placement Examination. The cor- 
relation between these two variables is par- 
ticularly high in the Female group (0.68). 
In fact, for the Female group, the correla- 
tions between the criterion and all measures 
except the Math #6 Test are higher than 
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TABLE 2 


Correlations of Six Measures With Criterion 
(GPA) for the Four Subgroups 


Grade Point Average————> 


Science Nonscience Male Female 
Group Group Group Group 
(N = 44) (N = 58) (N = 64)(N= 38) 
PSAE 0.370 0.350 0.234 0.585 
Eng. 
Pl. 0.450 0.401 0.299 0.676 
Math 
#6 0.445 0.324 0.385 0.318 
V.S. 0.349 0.288 0.205 0,539 
P.S. 0.122 0.347 0.155 0.406 
F.S. 0.269 0.366 0.207 0.588 
Mean 2.10 2.18 2.11 2.21 
S.D. 0.82 0.87 0.91 0.75 


———— 


the correlations in any other group. For 
the Male group the Math #6 test correlated 
highest (0.38) with the criterion. A similar 
relationship (0.44) was also seen between 
these two variables among Science students, 
which might be expected since most Science 
students are males. These data suggest 
rather strongly that sex differences should 
be considered when evaluating the predic- 
tive validity not only of the WAIS but also 
each of the other instruments employed in 
this study. 

Two general conclusions can be drawn 
from these data. Academic success at Penn 
State can be predicted from the WAIS 
scores about as well as scores from a general 
academic aptitude examination. Secondly, 
the findings agree with the opinion gen- 
erally held at Penn State that its student 
population is becoming increasingly homo- 
geneous with respect to general intelligence 
and that variance in scholastic performance 
is becoming more a function of variables 
such as proficiency in English, mathematics, 
reading, and nonintellectual variables such 
as interest and motivation. 

Comparisons between the Science and 
Nonscience groups and the Male and Fe- 
male groups were first affected in terms of 
the differences between mean scores on five 
of the measures employed. These were the 

Pennsylvania State University Aptitude Ex- 
amination, the English Placement Test, the 
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Mathematics Test, the Full Scale IQ of the 
WAIS, and the first semester grade-point 
average (GPA). The Verbal Scale IQ and 
the Performance Scale IQ of the WAIS were 
not included in this analysis since both are 
highly correlated with the Full Scale IQ 
and any conclusions regarding this latter 
scale would generally apply to the former 
scales. 

For each of these measures the difference 
between the mean scores was tested by de- 
termining the critical ratio.2 A confidence 
limit of 0,01 was adopted. The results are 
reported in Tastes 3 and 4. 

‘An inspection of Tastes 3 and 4 shows 
that three differences between mean scores 
are significant at the level adopted. The 
Science group had a significantly higher 
mean score on the Math #6 test than the 


2 This is sometimes referred to as the z ratio (z) 
BI. 


TABLE 3 


Critical Ratio Values in the Comparison of 
Science and Nonscience Students on Five 


Measures 
Non- 
Science science 
PSAE 
Mean 143.39 135.47 Du 7.92 
S.D. 24.33 22.23 dw 4.67 CR = 
1.70 
Eng. Pl. 
Mean 64.80 66.28 Du 1.48 
S.D. 15.10 16.54 du 3.10 CR = 
0.48 
Math #6 
Mean 18.57 12.79 Dy 5.78 
S.D. 7.86 6.75 du 1.48 CR = 
3.91* 
Full-Scale 
IQ 
(WA- 
IS) 
Mean 121.41 117.07 Du 4.34 
S.D. 8.44 8.45 dm 1.68 CR = 
2.58* 
G.P.A. 
Mean 2.10 2.18 Dw 0.08 
S.D. 0.82 0.87 dw 0.17 CR= 
0.47 


* 0.01 level of confidence. 
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Nonscience group. The Male group also 
scored significantly higher on the Math #6 
Test than the Female group. This finding 
is not unusual when one again considers 
that there is considerable overlap in the two 
distributions, i.e., the greater proportion of 
male students enter the science curricula, 
whereas most female students enroll in the 
nonscience curricula. TABLE 3 also shows 
that Science students earned significantly 
higher scores on the WAIS than did Non- 
science students. This result shows the im- 
portance of evaluating a student’s perform- 
ance on the WAIS in relation to the type 
of academic work he plans to pursue. 
Another purpose of this study was to de- 
scribe the performance on the WAIS by 
the Freshman Class of the Pennsylvania 
State University. It has been shown in this 
study that the degree of relationship be- 
tween general intelligence and college 
achievement is often dependent upon the 
kind of scholastic program which is pur- 


TABLE 4 


Critical Ratio Values in the Comparison of 


Male and Female Students on Five Measures 
ee 


Male Female 
PSAE 
Mean 139.72 137.48 Du 2.24 
S.D. 23.47 23.45 du 4.80 CR = 
0.47 
Eng. Pl 
Mean 62.70 70.48 Dw 7.88 
S.D. 15.55 15.39 dw 3.10 CR = 
2.54 
Math #6 
Mean 16.97 12,45 Dm 4.52 
S.D. 7.79 6.94 du 1.49 CR = 
3.03* 
Full-Scale 
IQ 
(WA- 
IS) 
Mean 120.02 117.13 Dy 2.89 
S.D. 8.79 8.28 dm 1.74 CR = 
1.66 
G.P.A. 
Mean 2.11 2.21 Da 0.10 
S.D. 0.91 0.75 du 0.17 CR = 
0.50 


* 0.01 level of confidence. 
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TABLE 5 


Selected Percentile Ranks for 59 Nonscience 
and 47 Science University Freshmen Examined 


With the WAIS* 

Full-scale Verbal Performance 
Percentile IQ IQ IQ 
90 128 (132) 129 (133) 122 (130) 
75 121 (127)  124(128) 116 (125) 
50 116 (122) 119 (121) 111 (117) 
25 111 (115) 114117) 106 (111) 
10 105 (109) 106 (111) 98 (103) 
Mean 116.8 119.4 111.3 

(121.4) (122.0) (117.5) 
S.D. 8.6 9.2 9.4 

(8.7) (8.5) (10.5) 

Range 98-137 94-141 92-133 

(99-139) (95-138) (97-137) 


* IQ scores of science students are reported in 
parentheses. 


sued by the student. Taste 5 shows norms 
which have been prepared for both Science 
and Nonscience freshmen. Included in 
each table are means, standard deviations, 
and ranges for each of the groups. Such 
tables of percentile ranks arranged accord- 
ing to each curriculum group would seem 
to give more information than norms for 
college freshmen that are not categorized ac- 
cording to choice of program. In working 
with students, educators and counselors may 
find these norms helpful in evaluating the 
intellectual competence of college freshmen 
enrolled or planning to enroll in curricula 
in either the natural sciences and engineer- 
ing or the general nonscience areas. Of 
course, the usual limitations pertaining to 
the populations to which generalizations 
may be drawn must be observed wherever 
possible. The development of local norms 
is encouraged. 


Summary 

A study was performed to evaluate the 
predictive validity of the WAIS in relation 
to scholastic aptitude and achievement 
among University freshmen. Although defi- 
nite relationships were demonstrated be- 
tween general intelligence and achievement, 
the degree of association was smaller than 


expected. The relationships of both gen- 
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eral and more specific measures of academic 
aptitude and academic performance were 
also discussed. Normative data on the 
WAIS are presented for freshmen enrolled 
in both science and nonscience curricula. 
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A REPORT ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


A report, Within Our Reach, has been prepared by the Commission on 
Goals for Higher Education in the South. The report is the product of 
nearly a year’s study of higher education by members and staff in the 
16-state area served by the Southern Regional Education Board. The 
more than 40 research papers prepared on specific questions put forth 
proposals for improving and strengthening higher education at the state 


and institutional level. 


In the section “Steps to the Goals” are the statements: 


“Each state 


should develop a comprehensive testing program in its high schools to 
identify talented students and encourage them to go to college” and 
“Increased emphasis should be placed upon improving counseling and 
guidance services in high schools and colleges.” Copies are available 
from: The Southern Regional Education Board, 130 Sixth Street, N.W., 


Atlanta 13, Georgia. 
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By-Products of 


A Motivational and Surveillance Program 
for Talented College Students 


NEWTON E. JAMES 


TTEMPTs to demonstrate improvement 

in scholarship as a result of motiva- 
tional programs have not been overly suc- 
cessful. A recent study by Stamatakos and 
Shaffer [2] at Indiana University is illustra- 
tive of the point that although a program 
may be favorably regarded by the partici- 
pants, it is difficult to establish that the 
treatment raised grade-point averages or 
improved scholarship in any obvious way. 
Nevertheless, with modest expectations of 
success, and following the recommendations 
of the Inter-University Committee on the 
Superior Student [J], the University of 
Arizona decided to go ahead with a small 
program immediately rather than to wait 
until a more adequate program could be 
formulated. 

The general plan was to select a group of 
potentially capable incoming freshmen and 
to accord them special recognition and offer 
of assistance in the hope that this treatment 
would help create a scholarly self-image 
which would act as a motivating force 
toward higher achievement. 


Selection and Treatment 


Students were identified as talented on 
the basis of high school rank or by scores 
on the College Qualification Tests (CQT) 
which were administered during Freshman 
Week. Liberal criteria were employed to 
recognize talent or achievement even if in 
only one area; it was felt that this early en- 
couragement would be highly beneficial in 
reducing the premature loss of potentially 
capable students who each fall for no good 
reason become discouraged or lose interest 
me disappear from the university scene 
orever. Accordingly, from the 2,860 fresh- 
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men enrolling in September, 1959, 564 were 
identified as talented; of this number, 527 
were first-time enrollees in any institution 
of higher education, and 37 were returning 
students or transfers from other institutions. 
Each talented student received a welcom- 
ing letter in which he was informed of his 
potential for high achievement and was 
extended invitation to visit the Student 
Guidance Bureau for counseling service. 
In addition, the parents of each unmarried 
minor student received a letter expressing 
the pleasure of the university over the 
matriculation of the son or daughter and 
giving information regarding the available 
university student personnel services. The 
letter to parents was designed partly as a 
public relations measure and partly to en- 
list home support for the student’s educa- 
tional program. At the beginning of the 
second semester, a second letter was sent 
to talented students commenting on their 
progress and, where appropriate, again ex- 
tending the invitation to counseling. 


Results 


Achievement and Attrition. As was an- 
ticipated, the first-year achievement of the 
talented student group was clearly superior 
to that of unselected freshmen. Also it was 
noted that only 49 of the approximately 
2,300 freshmen not selected as talented 
made grade-point averages sufficiently high 
to be classified as “outstanding” whereas 128 
of the 564 talented students achieved at this 
level. The term “outstanding” is used here 
quite liberally to denote a student whose 
achievement is above 2.0 on a 5.0 scale with 
1.0 the highest grade. This level of achieve- 
ment qualifies a University of Arizona stu- 
dent for class honors but is less than that 
required for special honors conferred at 
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graduation or for election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. From this we conclude that the 
selection criteria were indeed broad and 
acceptably efficient; comparatively few of 
the students who finished the year with out- 
standing records had not been recognized at 
the start. 

Tastes 1 and 2 present detailed data on 
the achievement and progress of various 
components of the talented student group 
and other freshmen. Taste l refers to 
grades and Taste 2 to maintenance of 
status as a student in the university. 

In Taste 1 it is noted that the students 
who have superior high school academic 
records clearly out-distance all others in aca- 
demic performance in college; even the 


superior high school students whose CQT 
scores indicate below-average academic 
ability have a much better record as a 
group than do the students who have high 
tested ability but no previous record of good 
scholarship. 

In Taste 2 the superiority of the high 
school honor graduates is noted as the 
groups in which they are included suffered 
less attrition than other groups, and there 
are relatively fewer of them in academic 
difficulty. With reference to the data on 
withdrawals, it should be mentioned that 
these figures include many students who 
were disqualified at the end of the first 
semester and also those who transferred to 
other institutions. Replies to a question- 


TABLE 1 
First-Year Cumulative Grade-Point Averages of Certain Categories of Freshmen 


Number and per cent of each category attaining 


cumulative first-year grade average of ———— 


Total 1.0000- 2.0000- 3.0000- 4.0000- 
Category Number 1.9999 2.9999 3.9999 5.0000 
1. High school honor 
graduates with high 
scores on College 
Qualification Tests 
(CQT) 90th percentile 
or above 162 61 70 21 1 
38' 43' 1 
2. HSHG with above aver- A K Be te 
age CQT 1 24 38 9 0 
34 
3. HSHG with below aver- 4 KM ae 
age CQT scores 50 8 26 12 0 
16' 2: 
4. All HSHG’s (groups 1, a eee o 
2, 3) 283 93 134 42 2 
33 
5, Students with high ts ae DA 1% 
CQT but not HSHG 339 43 130 102 21 
6. All students with yi on 0% ee 
high CQT scores 
(groups 1, 5) 501 104 200 123 22 
2 
7. Total talented student 1% 40% 25% 4% 
group (groups 1, 2, 5, less 564 128 238 
8 cases lost due to ne 2 
clerical errors) ae ree 23% A 
8. All university 
freshmen 2,860 229 %15 1,144 572 
8% 32% 40% 20% 
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naire which was sent to withdrawi 
talented students indicate that 20-25 per 
cent of them transferred to other institu- 
tions; about half of the talented students 
who withdrew from the university were in 
academic difficulty at the time of with- 
drawal. 

Counseling Talented Students. The re- 
sponse to the invitations to counseling was 
encouraging in that, as shown in TABLE 3, 
the talented students appeared for counsel- 
ing in relatively greater numbers than did 
other freshmen. 

There were no significant differences be- 
tween grade-point averages of counseled 
versus noncounseled students but the attri- 
tion rate of the noncounseled group was 
much higher. No causal effect due to 
counseling was conclusively shown, but as 
noted in TABLE 4, proportionally many 
more of the students who declined counsel- 
ing are no longer in good standing in the 
university. It is hypothesized that the large 


TABLE 3 
Patronage of the Student Guidance Bureau by 
Talented and Other Freshmen Students 


Number Number 
Requesting Not Request- 
Counseling ing Counseling Total 
Talented 
student 
group 123 441 564 
Other 
fresh- 
men 262 2,034 2,296 
Tora 385 2,475 2,860 


differences shown in the table resulted more 
from self-selection than from counseling 
treatment. It is observed that many high 
ability students have enough confidence, 
self-assurance, and insight into their life 
goals to get along very well without counsel- 
ing. Consequently it is not implied that 
reluctance to seek counseling is indicative 


TABLE 2 
Status of Certain Categories of Students at the End of Freshman Year 
Categories —Withdrew— Academic Disqualified In Good 
(Same as Table 7) Total 15 2s Probation Academics Standing 
1. High school honor 
graduates plus 
high CQT scores 162 8 1 1 1 151 
5% 1% 1% 1% 92% 
2. HSHG plus above 
average CQT scores 71 0 0 0 9 i 
100% 
3. HSHG plus below 
average CQT scores 50 4 0 0 0 46 
8% 92% 
4. HSHG 283 12 1 1 1 268 
ere 4% 0% 0% 0% 96% 
» High CQT scores, 
not HSHG 339 42 6 9 7 fot 
é 12% 2% 3% 2% 82% 
» All with high 
CQT scores 501 50 7 10 8 ee 
cere 10% 1% 2% 2% 85% 
freshmen 2,383 373 58 174 2, lg 
6 2 8 3% lo 
8. Talented Ate % % 
student group 564 50 6 12 8 yas 
2% 1% 81% 
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TABLE 4 
Status of Counseled (C) Versus Noncounseled 
(NC) Talented Freshmen 
Dis- 
qualified 
or 


Withdrew Probation Total 
C NC C NG C NC 
ist Semester 1 49 0 0 T 
2nd Semester SEIN DEEE D Ak 
Academic 
year— 
total 
losses 6 70 
Remaining 
in good 
standing 117 370 


of inferiority, but it is observed that among 
the unsuccessful students, failure to seek 
help in counseling is accompained by other 
aspects of behavior which suggest low mo- 
tivation, lack of interest, and general in- 
efficiency. 

Affiliated Talented Students. A detailed 
analysis was made of the academic records 
of the talented students who are members 
of social fraternities or sororities on campus. 
The purpose of the analysis was to see if 
there were any apparent differences in the 
achievement of the students which possibly 
might be attributed to differences in resi- 
dential environment. With the men, com- 
parison is between those who live in fra- 


ternity houses and those who live either in 
a dormitory or private residences in town. 
With the women students, who are required 
to live in a dormitory unless they live at 
home or with relatives, the comparison is 
between the women who live in a dormitory 
and those who live elsewhere. TABLE 5 
gives the data on the achievement of the 
two types of living groups existing within 
the affiliated student organizational struc- 
ture. While the over-all achievement of 
talented affiliated men is almost identical to 
talented men in general, the record of the 
fraternity house residents is clearly below 
expectations, both from the standpoint of 
over-all average of the group and from that 
of the number of individuals who were 
maintaining good scholarship. Only 3 of 
48 talented fraternity house residents ac- 
cumulated academic records which could be 
considered outstanding whereas 25 of this 
high-ability group were not even maintain- 
ing averages sufficient for graduation. 

The academic achievement of affiliated 
women who lived at home or with relatives 
was clearly and significantly superior to that 
of other talented women students. The 
talented affiliated women who lived in 
dormitories attained the same or slightly 
higher level of achievement as did talented 
women in general, and less than 10 per cent 
of them were not maintaining averages suffi- 
cient for graduation. Thus it appears that 
with the affiliated women as well as with 


TABLE 5 
Scholastic Record of Affiliated Talented Students 


‘Number of Students Receiving GPA of ——— 


Mean 1.0000- 2.0000- 3.0000- 4.0000- 
Category Number GPA 1.9999 2.9999 3.9999 5.0000 
Men living in 
fraternity house 48 2.9409 3 20 20 5 
Men not living in 
fraternity house 58 2.5505 13 29 14 2 
ToraL 106 2.7273 16 re 34 F 
Women living in 
dormintory 57 2.2474 19 33 5 0 
Women not living in 
dormitory 15 1.7855 11 4 0 0 
Toran 72 24532 30 a ak D. 
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affiliated men students, communal living 
was associated with lower academic achieve- 
ment but this phenomenon was less pro- 
nounced with the women than the men. 

Faculty Action. The talented student 
program helped focus faculty attention on 
the problem of improving the offerings to 
superior students. A university committee 
was appointed by the president to “study 
the ways and means of attracting more 
superior students and of motivating the 
superior students to carry on their scholas- 
tic endeavors to the full extent of their 
capabilities and in those areas in which they 
have the greatest talent.” The committee 
held many meetings and hearings which 
stimulated thought and produced specific 
action toward the creation of a revitalized 
university-wide honors program. Several 
letters from students and parents have been 
received indicating approval of the philoso- 
phy expressed and the helpful information 
and services provided. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A motivational program designed to 
Stimulate scholarship was administered to 
564 of 2,860 freshmen who appeared to have 
high potential for academic achievement. 
Selection criteria were high school rank and 
Scores on College Qualification Tests. 

The program featured special recognition 
by means of letters to students and parents. 
The response was interpreted as favorable 

that encouraging comment was received 
from students and faculty, and talented stu- 
dents responded to invitation to visit the 
Student Guidance Bureau in greater num- 
oe than was true of unselected freshmen. 
Cue oe asa favorable trend to 
Naik = » as resources are limited and it is 
eee to insure at least proportionate at- 
10n to development of the students with 
ee The grade-point aver- 
ie a t F counseled talented students were 
Otis cas cantly different from those not 
ttition ed, but it was observed that less at- 
then suas experienced by the counseled 
dam y the noncounseled students. No 
s, however, for the power of counseling 


to SRAI 
help students in distress are made on the 
asis of this study, 


in 
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With respect to maintaining academic 
status it appears that talented students who 
are members of a social fraternity or soror- 
ity are not unduly handicapped by their 
affiliation; however, the significance of this 
observation is not clear inasmuch as it 
makes no allowances for the selection 
process which preceded membership in the 
social group. Most of the men who live in 
fraternity houses have much poorer aca- 
demic records than we would expect of 
students with such high ability. Remedial 
action on this point is a critical unsolved 
problem confronting fraternities where 
such students are resident. The affiliated 
men who do not live in fraternity houses 
do not differ appreciably in academic 
achievement from talented men in general. 
Talented. affiliated women have better 
achievement records than talented women 
in general regardless of place of residence. 
The talented affiliated women who live in 
private homes have an outstandingly high 
mean grade-point average which is clearly 
superior to the mean grade-point average 
of talented affiliated women who live in 
dormitories. 

Although there is little objective evidence 
to suggest that the program has made spe- 
cific progress in raising academic achieve- 
ment, there have been some indisputably 
beneficial by-products, viz. (1) a start has 
been made on a much-needed program in 
an essential area; (2) an amount of infor- 
mation has been gathered on the identity, 
nature, and achievement of local high-abil- 
ity students; (3) the counseling load in the 
Student Guidance Bureau has been redis- 
tributed in such a manner as to expend at 
least a proportionate amount of time on the 
students of high ability; (4) the faculty and 
administration have been interested in pro- 
viding a program for high ability students 
and in improving the general intellectual 
climate of the university. 
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Guidance in Practice 


A Different Technique in Group Testing 


VALJEAN M. CASHEN 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether or not any difference existed in mean 
scores on two selected standardized tests when high 
school students were tested in one large group of 
approximately 600 and small groups of approxi- 
mately 30. 

In the past it had been the custom to test up- 
wards of 600 students at one time in one place—the 
cafeteria. Although there were always sufficient 
proctors and the administration appeared to go 
quite well, many on the staff believed this situation 
to be rather undesirable. In order to alleviate the 
situation, the following plan was devised: 

1. Assign students, on an alphabetical distribu- 
tion, to various rooms throughout the building. 

2. These groups would consist of approximately 
30 students each, the smallest group being 26 and 
the largest 35. 

3. Assign one proctor to each room. Because of 
varying classroom duties one Proctor possibly would 
not be in the same room all day. 

4. Students and proctors would follow their regu- 
lar schedule during the split period lunch hour. 

5. The directions to the test would be read over 
the public address system by the Director of Test- 
ing. These directions would only be heard in the 
tooms being used for testing. 


Method 


To study the effectiveness of the above outlined 
Plan, the two high schools of the district were 
placed on a rotating basis. The Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development were administered to 
Sophomores in the Arlington High School as one 
large group in the cafeteria. There were 455 stu- 
dents in this situation. The ITED was administered 
to the sophomores at the Prospect High School in 
groups of 30. There were 515 students in small 
groups. The above procedure was reversed for the 
Illinois Statewide High School Testing Program 
which is administered to all juniors. There were 
379 students placed in groups of 30 to a room and 
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599 students tested together in the cafeteria. The 
reversal was initiated to give the faculty of both 
schools experience in both methods of testing. 

In order to test the hypothesis that there would 
be no significant difference in mean scores of the 
groups involved, t-ratios were computed. Composite 
standard scores on the ITED were used for the 
sophomores. Total raw scores on the Illinois State- 
wide were used for the juniors. Previous research 
had revealed that no significant difference existed 
in mean scores of the various groups involved in this 
study in reference to academic aptitude and grade- 
point average. Upon completion of the two types of 
programs in each school, a questionnaire was cir- 
culated to the administration, teachers, and stu- 
dents eliciting their reactions to both types of pro- 
grams. 

Results 


Tastes I and 2 show the statistical data for this 
study. The t-ratio of 1.00 computed for the sopho- 
mores on the ITED revealed no significant difference 
in the mean scores of the two groups involved. 
Similarly, the f-ratio of 1.43 computed for the 
juniors on the Illinois Statewide revealed no signif- 
icant difference in the mean scores of the two 
groups. The “large” group in TABLE 1 consists of 


TABLE 1 


Significance of Difference Between Large and 
Small Groups of Sophomores on the I.T.E.D. 
SS 


Group Mean o $ Sig. 
Large 18.18 5.87 1.00 No 
Small 17.04 4.69 
aa r E E ea S 
TABLE 2 


Significance of Difference Between Large and 
Small Groups of Juniors on the Illinois State- 


wide 
SS 
Group Mean e t Sig. 
Large 255,56 42.12 1.43 No 
Small 267.48 33 -70 
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students from the same school as the “small” cate- 
gory in Taste 2. The results of the questionnaire 
completed by administrators, teachers, and students 
left little doubt as to the preference for testing in 
small groups. 


Conclusion 


The data indicate that the null hypothesis must 
be accepted. There is no difference in the mean 
scores of the groups involved in the two methods 
of testing. When the ITED was used as the studied 
variable, at the sophomore level, the large group 
showed a superiority to the small groups of 1.14 
standard score points, which was not significant. 


Using the Illinois Statewide as the studied variable 
at the junior level the small groups showed a 
superiority of 11.92 raw score points, which was not 
significant. 

Although there appears to be no advantage, mean 
score-wise, in either method of testing, the two high 
schools will retain the small group method. Ad- 
ministratively speaking, this program “works in” 
better with the routine of the school day. Also, the 
administrators, teachers, and students prefer it to 
the large group method. We feel, all factors con- 
sidered, the advantages of the small groups should 
be retained and made an integral part of our 


testing program, 


Contributions of the Junior College Newspaper 


to the Counseling Program 


JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


In their efforts to reach as many students as 
possible with information related to the counseling 
program, staff members in schools and colleges 
naturally turn to whatever media seem to do the 
best job, During at least one stage in the use and 
evaluation of channels of communication, counselors 
are likely to ask, “To what extent can the student 
newspaper contribute to counseling?” 

At least a partial answer to this question is pro- 
vided by the results of a study undertaken by this 
writer at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. In “A Critical Analysis of the Relation- 
ship of the Student Newspaper to the Educational 
Objectives of the Junior College,” it was learned that 
the number of articles contributing to the counsel- 
ing program was relatively high. The conclusion, 
of course, applies only to the sample used. 

As a part of the study, 4,124 articles from 133 


_ issues of award-winning campus papers, picked at 


random during two semesters, were classified and 
tabulated. Major categories for this tabulation were 
the junior college objectives of guidance, prepara- 
tion for advanced study, vocational education, gen- 
eral education, and community service. Items not 
related to any of these were put in a “not ap- 
plicable” category. Tabulations are summarized 
in TABLE 1. 

Articles contributing to the counseling program 
(classified under guidance) were second only in 
number to items about general education; and, 
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although no attempt was made to rate the relative 
editorial merits of individual articles, it could at 
least be supposed that they compared favorably in 
quality with material in other student newspapers, 
inasmuch as the sample represented publications 
which had received national recognition from either 
the Associated Collegiate Press or the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, or both, Among All- 
American and Medalist winners (the highest cate- 
gory of awards), 26.1 per cent of the articles were 
related to the counseling program, as compared 
with 37.6 per cent for general education and much 
smaller percentages for the other junior college ob- 
jectives. Tabulation and classification of items in 
student newspapers receiving second-class or second- 
place recognition followed approximately the same 
pattern. The number of articles concerning gen- 
eral education and guidance was higher by far than 
the number contributing to other objectives 
(Taste 1). 

In both groups of papers, articles were considered 
as contributions to the guidance objective if they 
described: 


1. Services of the counseling office. 

2, Selection of courses of study or majors. 

3. How to study. 

4. Encouragement of higher scholastic achieve- 


ment. 
5. Orientation to the junior college curricular or 


extra-class programs. 
6. How to use the library and other campus 


study facilities. 
7. Benefits of extta-class activities. 
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8. Programs of student aid to permit continued 
enrollment or study. 

9. Use of reading improvement clinics, speech 
laboratories, or other special facilities designed to 
increase student learning. 


Undoubtedly, other types of items about counsel- 
ing would also be suitable for the student newspa- 
per. But the reader is cautioned that the value of 
the campus press as a communication medium is 
lost if it merely becomes a duplication of the col- 
lege catalogue or administrative bulletins. The 
newspaper staff should be asked for space only if 
the subject matter is newsworthy or contains “hu- 
man interest.” However, a cooperative newspaper 
adviser and resourceful staff can suggest legitimate 
“angles” which might even surprise the counselors. 

At the same time that articles in the sample of 
student papers were tabulated, another part of the 
study demonstrated the belief of leaders in journal- 


ism and junior college education that the student 
newspaper is valuable to the counseling program, 
A list of 113 criteria regarding ways in which the 
student newspaper could contribute to guidance 
and other junior college objectives was submitted 
for evaluation to 59 jurors from 20 states and the 
District of Columbia. Although they were not 
aware of the results of classification and tabulation 
of articles from the sample of junior college papers, 
their ratings of the criteria indicated that the 
jurors considered guidance as one of the objectives 
which the newspaper could assist most successfully. 

Jurors were asked to rate the criteria using a 1 
to 5 scale. However, the actual range of ratings 
for all items was 2.81 to 4.40. Among the 38 cri- 
teria ranked highest, 14 concerned general educa- 
tion. As in the case of the tabulations from the 
sample of newspapers, guidance was regarded as 
second in importance, inasmuch as eight of the 
top criteria were related to this objective and an 


TABLE 1 


Number of Articles in Sample of Student Newspapers Related to Educational Objectives of Junior 
College (133 issues from 23 papers) All-American, Medalist, Second-Place, and Second-Class 
Publications 


= 


; No. of 
Preparation Articles Total 
for Voc. Genl. Community Not No. of 
Paper Adv. Study Educ. Educ. Service Guidance Applicable Articles 
nee ees SIRES 
1 10 11 140 17 64 40 282 
2 4 11 79 9 55 58 216 
3 9 5 43 13 62 77 209 
4 8 3 65 3 59 50 188 
5 1 5 40 6 32 47 131 
6 11 5 76 5 48 46 191 
7 4 5 83 8 63 54 217 
8 12 4 99 9 73 60 257 
9 T 7 63 26 44 64 211 
10 2 2 4 12 27 37 121 
11 5 4 57 10 29 39 144 
12 6 4 123), 7 72 27 239 
13 6 9 64 11 59 46 195 
14 2 4 66 2 31 43 148 
15 3 6 135 14 32 26 216 
' i 11 9 54 8 26 52 160 
4 0 44 9 27 18 102 
18 14 6 59 19 50 61 209 
19 3 1 67 8 38 12 129 
20 4 0 46 12 43 55 160 
21 5 0 42 2 24 43 116 
7 i 1 pi 35 30 47 70 204 
18 1 
Per cent of 3 a cif sf 
grand total 3.3 2.9 37.3 6.1 24.9 25.5 100 
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equal number to vocational education. Four each 
of the criteria among the 38 rated highest concerned 
preparation for advanced study and community 
service, 

Items related to guidance and their rank order 
were as follows: announcement or description of 
events or services for freshman students, 3; descrip- 
tions of opportunities for club membership and/or 
participation in student body activities, 11; an- 
nouncement or description of program to encour- 
age scholarship, or other ways in which student 
can best take advantage of his classroom experi- 
ence, 12; explanation regarding college facilities 
that will aid the student, 15; explanation of stu- 
dent body facilities and services that will aid the 
student, 18.5; announcement of procedures for or 
services to veterans, 22.3; description of services to 
assist with “special adjustment,” such as classes to 
increase reading speed, 22.3; and description of se- 
lective service requirements, procedures for obtain- 
ing student deferments, and opportunities to re- 
duce military service obligation through Armed 
Forces reserve, 35.3. 


From the general results of the study reported 
here, it seems apparent that the campus press can— 
and does—furnish students, the faculty, and, per- 
haps indirectly, parents with a depth and breadth 
of information about the counseling program in 
junior colleges. Although the impression made by 
articles in a single issue may not be permanent, the 
accumulated effect of the continued appearance of 
a paper which supports guidance and other ob- 
jectives of the junior college can well have lasting 
value to the education of young people and to the 
continued support and confidence of the commu- 
nity in the worth of the institution. It is true that 
such contributions of the student newspaper can- 
not be accurately measured, but it is also certain 
an “informational blackout” on matters which con- 
cern counseling could have a negative effect. Com- 
parable studies have not been reported regarding the 
service of newspapers at high schools and on four- 
year college campuses, but the indications seem 
promising that similar contributions are made to 
guidance and other objectives at institutions on 
all levels. 


School Suspension as Therapy 


ROGER W. 


The Modesto City Schools started experimenting 
with a program of suspension therapy in the spring 
of 1957 after learning of a similar program in Co- 
vena, California. To date this program has been 
used with approximately 100 pupils (about 25 at 
any one time) and has proved highly successful at 
all grade levels. It has been adopted by the Board 
of Education as part of the official school district 
policy on conduct and discipline. 

Basically the plan is to send home a seriously 
disturbed or chronically misbehaving pupil on any 
day that he is not able to conform to a set of stand- 
ards previously agreed upon by the teacher, pupil, 
and parents. In theory, the child is suspended in- 
definitely but is allowed to return to class every 
day as long as he controls his behavior. The pro- 
gram may sound relatively simple but even after 
careful planning it requires full cooperation in the 
various roles played by parents and school personnel 
to be effective as a therapeutic device. 

Systematic suspension, as the plan is called, is 
used only where the usual methods of motivation, 
rewards, penalties, persuasion, and social pressure 
have failed, Typical pupils selected include a 
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hyper-active and over-aggressive primary child; a 
brain-injured fourth grader; and a bright sixth- 
grade girl. The latter is one who completely dom- 
inated her mother, grandmother, and younger 
brother, and was well on the way to extending her 
will over a teacher and an entire class, Also in- 
cluded was an eighth-grade boy, well known by 
local authorities as “out of control,” who had 
transferred from class to class and from public to 
military school and back to public school. Another 
was a socially active high school girl who refused 
to study or turn in reports and was consistently 
tardy to class. 

When a decision has been made by the teacher, 
counselor, and school administrator that system- 
atic suspension should be tried, the child is seen 
by the school psychologist. The parents are 
usually requested to have the child given a complete 
physical examination. Careful consideration is 
given to the total needs of the child and if psycho- 
therapy or medical treatment is indicated, a con- 
sultation with other professional persons will help 
determine the need for the starting date of this 
program. Parents and other adults in the home 
are then carefully briefed as to procedures and are 
given copies of the printed plan to read. 
Present school personnel who have contact with 
the child are also briefed. The child is told that 
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the teacher has given up all efforts to control him 
and will never scold or penalize him. He can do 
as he pleases in school but everytime he violates one 
of the rules he goes home. The parents may feel 
sorry for him but are not to scold or punish him 
for being sent home. Emphasis is given the idea 
that both the teacher and the parents are “helpless 
observers” and that the responsibility is his alone, 

In some cases the child will be sent home 8 to 15 
days in a row. He may remain in class only 10 to 
30 minutes each morning before he forgets, loses 
self-control, or deliberately violates some rule. In 
order to eliminate the personal element as much as 
possible when misbehavior occurs the teacher pre- 
sents him with a green slip of paper as a go home 
signal. No words are exchanged. The signal is 
given quietly and frequently other pupils in the 
class are not aware of the action taken by the 
teacher. 


Evaluation by Parents and Teachers 


In general the parents have been pleased with the 
results although occasionally they become discour- 
aged and will violate the basic principle of putting 
responsibility on the child. When this happens the 
child may be taken off the program temporarily, 
In the typical case of a child selected for this pro- 
gram, misbehavior at home has been as undesirable 
as at school. Children on this program are apt to 
be those constantly nagged and refusing to do any 
work at home unless reminded or forced. 

Parents may get discouraged after 8 or 10 days of 
what they consider “failure.” School personnel, 
particularly the principal or counselor, must then 
help them look for success. It may be that the 
child is now staying until 11:00 a.m. or is managing 
occasionally to stay a full day. 

The school administrators often ask about parents 
who will not accept this plan. The answer is 
primarily one of careful “build up.” It is occasion- 
ally necessary to suspend the child for a number of 
days on different occasions to impress upon the re- 
luctant parent the seriousness of the problem, 
Parents are informed of the official school district 
policy that no teacher may permit a child to con- 
tinually disrupt a class or require an excessive 
amount of teacher time. Systematic suspension is 
then presented to the parent as a possible solution 
along with alternative plans of permanent exclusion, 
private school placement, or psychotherapy. 

Experience has shown that teachers are grateful 
for this program. However, they need much re- 
assurance in the early stages or they begin to relent 
after initial improvement is shown by the child and 
start overlooking minor infractions. An interesting 

observation made by several building principals is 
that the classroom teacher has noticeably relaxed 
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as soon as systematic suspension was used. Under 
the guidance of the school psychologist she now has 
an automatic formula to follow. As the teacher re- 
laxes the classroom climate improves. The disturb- 
ing child is no longer a threat, The teacher begins 
to view the child more objectively. The child senses 
this lessened anxiety on the part of the teacher and 
can modify his defenses. He is now able to make 
use of his latent powers of self-control. 

Few children under this plan actually miss many 
days of school. After they have thoroughly tested 
it and have proved to themselves that suspension is 
really “automatic,” non-punitive, and devoid of any 
opportunity to exploit it for personal gain or 
recognition, they begin to conform. Even the 
pleasant freedom of undisturbed television viewing 
at home soon turns to boredom and the desire to be 
back in the socially acceptable milieu of regular 
school attendance. The necessity of returning each 
day to face his peers might appear to be a threat to 
a sensitive child but there has been only one report 
of a pupil expressing reluctance to return to school. 
There have been several reports of pupils not 
wanting to go out of the home in late afternoon 
because of unwillingness to explain to their play- 
mates the reason for the departure from the class- 
room. No explanation is ever made to the rest of 
the class unless the pupil on the program chooses 
to do so himself. The incidental social pressure of 
his peers is the only external motivation which the 
plan makes no attempt to control. 


Significance and Justification 


Systematic suspension is used in an effort to dem- 
onstrate the inherent powers within a child to con- 
trol himself and to be an adequate person when 
given the opportunity to play a self-determining 
tole. It “dispersonalizes” the control imposed by 
adults and provides for the principles of auto- 
maticity, immediacy of consequences, inevitability of 
consequences, naturalness of consequences, and pre- 
dictability of outcome, It reduces the emotional ele- 
ment at the time of conduct violaton. It reduces 
anxiety on the part of the child, the teacher, and 
the parents. Above all, it prevents the child from 
using misbehavior as a device to manipulate adults 
into being angry, punitive, and rejective, 
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An Answer to Dr. Hoyt 


Those who read Dr. Hoyt’s answer to the question, 
“What does the school have a right to expect of 
its counselor?” (October, 1961, Journal) will be 
interested, I am sure, in reading the job description 
prepared by the counselors of the secondary schools 
of Lexington, Massachusetts. While it has not 
been officially approved by the school committee, it 
has been accepted by the principals and serves as 
the basis for the counselors’ activities. The con- 
trast between this and Dr. Hoyt’s answer is striking 
in a number of ways. This job description demon- 
strates, it seems to me, that school counselors can 
establish themselves as professional workers and 
avoid doing the kinds of “unpleasant chores” usu- 
ally expected of them. But they must want to, 
and they must make their wants known. 


Job Description of the Secondary School 
Counselor 


Pilot Statement 

The educational program consists of three aspects: 
instruction; administrative services; and pupil per- 
sonnel services, Instruction is the focal point of 
the educational program and the teacher, whose 
primary purpose is to instruct, holds a key position 
in the school. Administrative services are provided 
for the purpose of facilitating the instructional pro- 
gram and supporting the teacher in his instruc- 
tional role. Similarly, pupil personnel services are 
facilitative and are designed to help each student 
obtain the maximum benefit from the instructional 
program. The school counselor is the member of 
the educational team whose primary purpose is 
to provide counseling and other guidance services 
in the school. 

There are two special areas of competence as- 
sociated with the role of the school counselor: (1) 
he is professionally trained in the art and science of 
counseling students, and (2) he is a guidance spe- 
cialist professionally trained to meet the non-coun- 
seling guidance needs of students. 

The school counselor’s primary resource is his 
counseling skill and this skill in counseling should 
not be an unused resource. Indeed, the major por- 
tion of the counselor’s day should be spent coun- 
seling students. 

He is not an administrator, disciplinarian, teacher, 
Statistician, attendance officer, or clerk. 
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The School Counselors Proper Function 


1. Engage in professional counseling with indi- 
viduals and groups of students (limit of 8) who 
have problems of any nature which inhibit their 
ability to learn. The school counselor provides 
an atmosphere in which students can deal with 
these problems openly and effectively, thereby 
improving their ability to profit from the in- 
structional program. 

2. Motivate students to seek counseling of their own 
volition through a creative and continuous pro- 
gram of orientation to counseling. In order for 
students to make the best use of the counseling ` 
service, the counselor must develop a positive 
image in their minds concerning his role as a 
professional counselor. 

3. Conduct research designed to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of individual and group counseling and 
other guidance services in promoting the maturity 
and educational development of students, 

4. Provide informational services to students de- 
signed to meet their need for educational, vo- 
cational, and personal-social information. 

5. Function as a resource consultant to school and 
non-school personnel in providing services in the 
community to meet the needs of each individual 
student. 

6. Assist in providing testing services designed to 
help each student appraise his capabilities, 
achievements, interests, and adjustment. 

7. Assist in the placement and grouping of students 
in order to provide a learning situation of maxi- 
mum benefit to each, This would include help- 
ing new students select courses of study. 

8. Provide in-service training programs for teachers, 
administrators, and other school personnel de- 
signed to help them become better acquainted 
with the philosophical and empirical considera- 
tions which influence the work of the school 
counselor. 


Functions Which Are Outside the Role 
of the School Counselor 


In order to insure the development of a meaning- 
ful role concept to the professional school counselor 
in the minds of students which is clear and not 
contradictory, and in order to provide time for him 
to do the professional counseling and other guid- 
ance services for which he is trained, the school 
counselor should not be responsible for the func- 
tions listed below. Obviously, he will be involved 
in some of these activities from time to time but 
his involvement will always be as a counselor or 
as a guidance specialist and never as an administra- 
tor or a clerk. 

1. Performing administrative duties. For example: 
providing parents with academic reports; issuing 
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failure reports to parents; arranging for bus 
transportation; planning and conducting field 
trips (except those of a vocational information 
nature); establishing honor rolls; determining 
membership in honor societies; providing orien- 
tation to students regarding the physical plant 
and administrative policies; orienting new teachers 
to instructional and administrative procedures; 
approving or disapproving course transfers of 
students; and the routine interviewing of students 
who are failing in their academic studies. 

2. Performing instructional, tutorial, Pproctorial, or 
supervisory duties such as substitute teaching, 
remedial tutoring, study hall supervision, cafe- 
teria supervision, or hall patrol. 

3. The disciplining of students, 

4. Clerical tasks which prevent him from devoting 
his full effort to professional activities. For ex- 
ample: screening incoming phone calls; record- 
ing routine information on accumulative records; 
punching McBee Keysort cards; Preparing tran- 
Scripts; scoring tests and recording test data; 
providing homework assignments for absentee 
students; preparing transfer forms; filing; sched- 
uling parent-teacher conferences; and registering 
new students. 

5. The scheduling of classes or the arrangement of 
academic’ programs, 

6. Checking attendance or serving as a truant officer. 

H. L. ISAKSEN 

Director of Pupil Personnel Services 
Lexington Public Schools 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


Shock Therapy in Counseling? 


I think we can all recall some truth we have been 
told in anger that we heard well enough to make us 
change our ways. 

My father harped at me for my walking posture 
all my childhood and I defensively refused to 
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change. Yet one sharp remark from a superior while 
I was in the Air Corps changed me completely in 
this regard. 

While in the hospital as a boy, I was in a room 
with a nasty tempered boy of 10. Nothing was ever 
right with anything any staff member did. I can 
still remember the night when he, after summoning 
a nurse for the umpteenth time, was told by one 
teeth-grinding woman, “You are the worst patient 
we have ever had in here. Do you know what the 
nurses think of you? Do you know what / think 
of you?” And without waiting for his reply she 
continued, “We all hate you. Everybody hates you 
and wishes you would hurry up and leave. We 
wouldn’t care if you died!” 

I have seldom heard so silent a silence as there 
was in that room after the nurse stormed out and 
slammed the door but the silence wasn’t all one of 
rationalization and hostility for the boy was a new 
person after that night. Never again during his 
month-long incarceration did he do anything that 
would cause any nurse to reiterate the sentiments 
he had heard on the one traumatic evening. 

I have thought long about this sort of situation. 
In mental hospitals there is actually shock therapy 
and if I understand things correctly it is simply 
a matter of jolting a person back to reality long 
enough to make contact with him. In this day of 
Rogerian nondirective methods is it possible that 
we are missing a bet? 

I remember, with mixed feelings, of a time when 
I was a principal in a small school system with no 
guidance program. I knew less than little about 
counseling and was working with a surly, shift- 
less boy who did nothing in school other than create 
trouble for his teachers and bully his classmates. 
He had been in my office so often that he had a 
chair permanently warmed. One day in exaspera- 
tion and anger I gave him what I considered, even 
then, a shock treatment. In one syllable words, 
delivered at about 99 decibels, I told him that if 
he carried on as he did, the day would come when 
no one would give a damn about him, and that the 
only thing he could count on for sure would be 
Le when he died people that knew him would be 
glad. 

Later, as I studied and understood some of the 
finer points of Roger’s theories and methods, I 
would let my mind wander to this scene with only 
a shudder and shame. But over the past few years 
as I have seen students that do not want counseling 
while they need it, that are interested in nothing 
that most people find important in life, that are 
only negative and anti-society in their approach to 
life, I wonder. 

I have no proof that the incident made a per- 
manent change in the boy of the above anecdote 
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other than that he was visibly shaken at the time 
and he wasn’t in my office again during the few 
remaining weeks of the school year. But as I feel 
my way through this sort of situation I have an 
uneasy feeling that we often learn and effect a 
change through this “shock therapy.” For the above 
boy, it was definitely the first time I ever “reached” 
him. 
Far be it for me to outline what I have in mind; 

I haven’t an idea in the least. I don’t know when it 
would work or when to try it, Certainly it would 
be a last resort. It should be carefully done as we 
already have too many people who simply tear at 
a person’s private personality destructively. Prob- 
ably the very mention of it will bring howls of pro- 
test and maybe it should, but I would be very in- 
terested in knowing the thoughts of those who can 
think unemotionally about this, for I feel more and 
more as time goes on that there may be something 
in it. 

Jack Down 

Guidance Director 

East Lansing Public Schools 

East Lansing, Michigan 


One Full-Year N.D.E.A. Institute 
—An Overview 


The school year 1960-1961 marked the first full- 
year Counseling and Guidance Institutes as pro- 
vided for by the National Defense Education Act. 
The writer was privileged to attend one of these 
at the University of Missouri, Columbia. Enroll- 
ment consisted of 30 students chosen from the mid- 
west, southwest, and western states, 

All 30 students had little experience in the 

guidance field. The group included coaches, ad- 
ministrators, agriculture teachers, band directors, 
and classroom teachers of history, science, math, 
business, and languages. Average age of the group 
was 31, with a range in age from 24 to 48. 
i The group became known on the campus almost 
immediately as the “Institute,” and it also became 
probably the most close-knit organization at the 
University. The toughest part of the whole year 
was having to breakup and leave close friends at the 
end of the last semester. All but two members 
were married. The 30 people consisted of 28 men 
and 2 women. 

A few interesting statistics from the institute are 
given. The average Institute member came from a 
school with a mean enrollment of 505 students, 
with a range from 130 to 1,950, These figures 
changed a great deal in comparison to the schools 
that the members returned to. The mean enroll- 
ment of schools then went up to 2,125, this being 
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due in a large part to the fact that several accepted 
employment in colleges. 

Although the National Defense Education Act 
was originally designed to train counselors and re- 
turn them to their original schools, it was quickly 
found by Institute members that they had prepared 
themselves for higher paying jobs. The average pay 
of members before the year’s graduate work was 
$5,263, with a range from $4,150 to $8,000. This is 
contrasted by the figures showing a mean increase 
of $1,163 in salary upon completion of the Institute. 
Beginning with the 1961-1962 school year, these 
people showed a range in salary of from $5,500 to 
$8,500. It is interesting to note that the low end 
of the range exceeds the average salary of the 
beginning group. 

Only eight of these people returned to their 
original jobs, and all but one went directly into 
either full-time or part-time guidance work. This 
includes five people who will continue work toward 
a doctorate degree and will be assistant instructors 
in colleges. Two others will have full-time posi- 
tions in the guidance field and carry heavy loads 
of graduate work for doctoral programs. 

Practically every person had his pick of several 
jobs upon completion of the Institute. Five of the 
members accepted positions as directors of guidance 
programs in secondary schools. One person was 
employed by a large university as a special test 
consultant. Another accepted a university position 
as head of all resident dormitory counselors. Job 
openings greatly exceeded applicants. 

The curriculum at the University of Missouri 
was designed to meet the counselor certification 
laws of most states. This was done by setting up a 
masters degree program of 32 hours, all in the 
counseling and guidance field. Although most of 
the group already had a masters degree in some 
other field, 25 of the students took the qualifying 
exam and received the advanced degree in counsel- 
ing and guidance. 
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Any time 30 school teachers are assembled and 
put in graduate classes there are naturally going to 
be a few gripes and complaints. However, these 
were at a minimum, and most agreed that the year 
was well worthwhile. Certainly no one could com- 
plain of the professional advancement that the In- 
stitute had provided for them. 

The first semester of the Institute was devoted 
primarily to the theories and techniques of coun- 
seling. Highlight of the last semester was the 
counseling practicum in which the students did 
actual counseling in the College Counseling Bureau 
and also in the surrounding high schools. 

A number of field trips were made during the 
year including a trip to the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association Convention in Denver, 
Colorado, This trip was made by some 20 mem- 
bers at their own expense. 

Before coming to Missouri these 30 people ranged 
in number of years teaching experience from one 
and one-half years to 26 years. All agreed that 
being able to spend a year on a college campus 
brought new problems, but for the most part every- 
thing was very enjoyable. 

Social life of the group fell into familiar patterns, 
A Wives’ Club was formed by the ladies, 20 of the 
men took part in an intramural basketball pro- 
gram, parents with school-age children became ac- 
tive PTA members, church affiliations were natural 
with members taking part in the choirs and acting 
as ushers, and many group parties and picnics were 
enjoyed, 

Evaluation of the Institute would be difficult, 
However, the fact that practically all of the mem- 
bers went into full-time counseling and guidance 

work, in good schools, and at good salaries, stands 
for itself, 

Harry UTHOFF 
Counselor 

Victoria High School 
Victoria, Texas 
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The Context of a Professional Relationshi 


The APGA Ethics Committee is surely to t 
commended on the “Ethical Standards” set forth i 
the new proposed Code (October, 1961, Journal, 
204). 

Section A, Paragraph 10, however, may need con- 
siderably more attention before complete adoptio 
“The member shall offer professional services om 
through the context of a professional relationshi 
Thus, testing, counseling, and other services are 
not to be provided through the mail, by means 
newspaper or magazine articles, radio or televisi 
Programs, or public performances.” Even improved 
in style, A-10 would seem to censure as “unethical” 
many practices which are presently controversii 
or even condoned. 

The abuses which the paragraph aims to identil 
are, of course, well known. But we should remem- 
ber also the many present activities which woul 
appear denigrated by the paragraph as proposed, 
For example, certain university centers and certain 
reputable testing companies report scores by m: 
to the testees with some “interpretation” of what th 
Scores might mean, These are surely “profession: 
services,” and they are surely provided “through | 
the mail.” Again, Dr. Richmond Barbour, a most i 
respected guidance director in San Diego and a | 
long-time member of APGA, writes a weekly syndi: 
cated newspaper column, “You and Your Problems, 
in which he answers individual questions, soundi, 
and professionally. He frequently urges consulta: ~ 
tion with physicians, psychologists, or other ethical | 
practitioners. Few professionals who read hi 


fessional at work. This seems surely the best pro 
cedure when, as is true now, there is no cleat 
concurrence of professional opinion. 


Etus B. PACE 

Dean, College of Education 
Mary Jane EURE LOPER 
Director, Testing and Guidance | 
Texas Woman's University 
Denton, Texas 
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ON BECOMING A PERSON 
A Therapist’s View of Psychotherapy 
Carl R. Rogers 


This book summarizes Dr. Rogers’ mature experience in 
psychotherapy. He discusses the problems of helping 
others, of communication, and of interpersonal relation- 
ships; he investigates the process of becoming a mature 
person. ON BECOMING A PERSON, nontechnical in 
its language, is intended for psychologists and psychia- 
trists, for teachers and counselors, religious and social 
workers—in short, for all who are concerned with human 
relationships. 


420 pages 1961 $4.75 


COUNSELING FOR PERSONAL 
ADJUSTMENT IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Fred McKinney 
A functional, case-oriented introduction to counseling 
which concentrates on the basic principles and techniques 


common to all types of counseling, with special emphasis 
on the nature of personality structure and dynamics. 


584 pages, 60 case studies 1958 $6.75 


Houghton Mifflin 
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Books Reviewed 


Usine Tests 1n CounsELinc, by Leo Gold- 
man. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1961. 434 pp. $7.00. 


T IS A RARE satisfaction to a reviewer to 
have the very pleasant task of welcoming 
a volume which makes a major contribution 
to its field. This book is a much needed 
one. It fills a sizable gap in counseling lit- 
erature. There are books dealing with tests 
and measurement, such as Donald E. Super’s 
notable Appraising Vocational Fitness 
which offers an intensive survey of the pri- 
mary test intruments involved in vocational 
counseling or evaluation; we have lacked 
the connecting link between the instruments 
and their use in counseling—their integra- 
tion into the counseling process, As the 
author found in his own graduate teaching, 
“few students were ready to use tests skill- 
fully as tools in the counseling process. In 
this important area, there seems to be a 
serious fap between the training program 
and the fu Wy competent practitioner.” 

Dr. Goldman set for himself the con- 
siderable task of covering systematically the 
many aspects of his theme: pur of test- 
ing, selecting tests in the counse’ ing process, 
test administration and scoring, test in- 
terpretation, test communicating or report- 
ing. 

“In organizing these ideas and materials,” 
he says, “I have committed myself to the 
point of view that competence on the part 
of the counselor requires his continuing 
efforts to understand and build upon cur- 
rent theories and research findings. Wher- 
ever possible, I have tried to interweave 
theory, research, and practice and to base 
discussions of techniques on a prior ex- 
amination of research and theory. Al- 
though this book is intended primarily for 
the counselor-as-practitioner in schools and 

agencies, the counselor-as-research-worker 
should find many suggestions for hypotheses 
and for the design of studies.” 

Dr. Goldman has succeeded admirably in 
his comprehensive approach to his subject. 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


He has evolved a scholarly scientific work — 
which also offers a wealth of practical ideas, | 
It brings research and measurement findin; 
to bear upon cach topic or problem, com 
bined with the author’s knowledge and ex 
perience of clinical practice. Especially i 
this important in the very difficult area of — 
diagnosis or formulation where his approach j 
is to lay “statistical bridges” and “clinical 
bridges,” subsequently evaluating both, pro- | 
viding illustrative cases, and devoting con- x 
siderable attention to the special problem of 
contradictory or inconsistent test results, — 
Further, detailed treatment is given such 
common problems as overachievement and 
underachievement, quantitative versus lin- 
guistic abilities, and differential prediction — 
of school grades. Especially excellent is the 
section on improving clinical prediction, 
The author's choice of terminology may well — 
become standard language for these proc: 
esses: He uses “test interpretation” to sig- 
nify the counselor's synthesis of test results 
into his diagnosis or formulation of the — 
case, and “test reporting” for the counselor's 
communication of test results to the coun- 
selee. 
An important value of this book, also, 
is the standard implied throughout. The 
author expects high professional perform- 
ance of both the counselor and psychom- — 
etrist—and provides in most instances full 5 
specifications for implementation. k 
There are a few matters which can be | 
pompa to as limitations and which may 
e hoped can be improved in future re ~ 
visions. The emphasis throughout is upon 
the counselor’s role as answering a specific 
question rather than upon helping to de- 
velop the best or optimum plan with the 
counselee. There is some tendency to re- 
gard techniques as dichotomized rather than — 
interactive, as, for example, i 
ing “the counselor 
to shift from 


tive rather than variably interactive de- 
pending upon the counselee. One would 
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hope for more illustration in “how to” 
select tests, intensification in interpretation 
of interest tests, but this is veritably quib- 
bling in view of the advancement to the 
field of counseling provided by this book. 
It belongs indispensably on the desk or 
shelf of each and every worker and student 
in the field, be he counselor, psychometrist, 
counseling psychologist, counselor trainer, 
in all schools, colleges, agencies, hospitals, 
etc., to be read and re-read, and referred to 
innumerable times in his professional life. 
—Barpara Kirk, Manager, Counseling 
Center, University of California, Berkeley. 


o 


CounseLING: AN INTRODUCTION, by 
Dugald S. Arbuckle. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1961. 349 pp. $6.00. 


H~ Dors one judge the adequacy of a 
new introductory text in counseling? 
Idiosyncratic criteria must be employed by 
the reader. This reviewer's set reads as 
follows: 


1. It should provide a clear conception of both 
what counseling is and what it is not. 

2. It should explicate counseling goals and the 
rationale underlying these goals. 

8. It should give as crisp a picture as theory, 
research, and experience permit of how and 
why these goals are achieved. 

4, It should crystallize the basic issues which re- 
sult in different approaches by different writers 
to the three concerns listed above. 


Additionally, one might hope, on the 

mechanical side, that (a) the author could 
be commended on his literary style and (b) 
the book presents something over and above 
that already available in the professional 
literature. 
_ How does Arbuckle stack up on these 
idiosyncratic criteria? In a global sense, 
this reviewer’s judgment is “pretty well” 
(about “5” on a scale that goes from “1”—an 
irrelevant book, to “7”—a significant con- 
tribution). More specifically: 

In a very real sense, Arbuckle tussles with 
what counseling is and isn’t throughout the 

k. His major attempts at definition 
occur in Part I: The Counselor and his 
Profession, where relevant material on ob- 
jectives and on the job and education of 

e counselor are given. In Part II: Basic 
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Issues in Counseling, a section called What 
is Counseling occurs under the chapter 
“Operational Issues in Counseling” and 
another section called Whom to Counsel 
is included under a chapter called “Prob- 
lems in the Counseling Process.” These 
sections also make direct contributions to 
the definition problem. Arbuckle has some 
definite personal feelings about definition 
and these include the notion that counseling 
and psychotherapy are identical and that 
guidance and counseling must be distin- 

ished, with client rationality as the major 
basis for differentiation. 

Though he devotes his first chapter to 
“Objectives,” he consistently elaborates his 
conviction that counseling goals must be 
formulated from the client’s point of view. 
His necessarily vague references to self- 
understanding, self-acceptance, and self- 
actualization leave little doubt regarding 
his stand on the free will-determinism issue 
(one of the few basic issues which Arbuckle 
ignores altogether). Some readers will feel 
that the rationale for these objectives is 
incompletely explored. 

On the matter of why counseling works, 
the book is somewhat disappointing. ‘There 
is some rehashing of Rogers’ 1951 theo- 
retical position, though this was quite super- 
ficial and incomplete. Especially unfor- 
tunate was the general impression that 
other approaches than Rogerian counseling 
simply could not be successful; what little 
in the way of alternative viewpoints was 

resented was consistently attacked. And 

much of the literature supporting psycho- 
therapeutic approaches which seem incon- 
sistent with Rogerian theory (e.g, Recip- 
rocal Inhibition, Hypnoanalysis) is ignored. 
Thus this reviewer felt the presence of a 
disproportionate number of answers to 
questions. } 3 

Basic issues in counseling are given 128 

ages in one section of the book and receive 

considerable attention in each of the other 
two sections. Some of the specific topics 
include counseling and religion, eclecticism, 
transference, diagnosis, and testing and 
measurement in counseling. This concern 
seems especially commendable. Where else 
can the student find in a single source a 
discussion of these critical matters as in- 
terpreted from the client-centered point of 
view? ae 
‘Arbuckle has a pleasant, easy writing style. 
He adds both interest and clarity with 
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numerous verbatim illustrations and con- 
cludes the book with six complete, tran- 
scribed interviews (from a series of 18) 
with a high school student. Nowhere does 
he depart in theory or philosophy from the 
published writings of Rogers, and if the 
student is simply interested in that point 
of view he might do better to go to the 
original sources. Arbuckle’s book does two 
things that Rogers’ doesn’t: (1) with re- 
spect to issues, it updates and is more in- 
clusive (if not comprehensive), and (2) it 
chooses the secondary school setting as a 
source for many illustrations and applica- 
tions. 

Having received good marks on the re- 
viewer's criteria, to whom can the book be 
recommended? Arbuckle addresses it most 
broadly to “the student of counseling” 
whether he be called therapist, dean, clergy- 
man, teacher, counselor, personnel director, 
etc.” Although at times he draws upon 
illustrative material from the clinic setting, 
his major “nonschool” references are to 
professional literature, and one gains the 
distinct impression that the secondary school 
counselor is the primary addressee. 

Such a person might well profit from 
studying Arbuckle’s book, especially if some 
contrasting views are simultaneously scru- 
tinized. He will predictably have trouble 
with the problem of guidance versus 
therapy, of developmental versus remedial 
goals, of psychological specialization versus 
educational teamwork. And he may de- 
ceive himself into a false sense of security 
by feeling that, having read Arbuckle, he 
is peonon informed and therapeuti- 
cal Y competent. Arbuckle has written a 
readable introduction to psychotherapy. As 
an introduction, it necessarily oversimplifies 
much and is both incomplete and super- 
ficial. In its concern for psychotherapy, it 
focuses on a most serious problem about 
which there is little unanimity concerning 
the role of the secondary school counselor. 

Psychologists will find the book somewhat 
lacking in sophistication and depth. Clergy- 
men may find it insulting (some strong 
attacks are made on this group). Educators 
will probably find it too “psychological.” 

And yet it deserves reading by all of these 
groups, and others, too, who concern them. 
selyes with the large numbers of individuals 
at all ages who are emotionally disturbed 
and confused. Who is to help them? How 
can they be helped? What does “help” 
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mean? Arbuckle’s book should stimulate 
considerable necessary discussion on these 
important questions.—Donatp P. Hoyr, 
State University of Iowa. 


<> 


Tue Apotescent Society, by James S. i 


k 


Coleman. New York: The Free Press — 


of Glencoe, Inc., 1961. 368 pp. $6.95. 


HIs BOOK describes the research and 

findings of James Coleman, a sociolo- 
gist, into the peer group life of 10 schools 
in northern Illinois. The schools chosen 
for this study included communities rang- 
ing from prosperous farm communities 
through working-class schools to a school 
with an upper middle-class student popu- 
lation. 

Using a very elaborate questionnaire tech- 
nique, Dr. Coleman elicited the responses 
of the youngsters and their parents in these 
various schools. The book then furnishes 
the reader with a complete picture of how 
the youngsters and their parents view their 
values and peer group organization. É 

The author presents a general description 
of the adolescent culture in these communi- 
ties, the value climate of each school, the 
roles of sports, studies, beauty, and brains in 
success, and the psychological and scholastic 
affects of the social system. By use of self: 
evaluations, Coleman assessed the effects of 
the peer world on adolescents. He con- 
cluded: “Altogether, then, the effects of 
these social systems on a boy’s or girls’ self 
evaluation are extremely powerful . .. » 
Such systems give only a few eople a chance 
to feel good about themselves” (p. 236), 
Such statements, and the data supporting 
them, represent a distinct challenge to high 
school counselors who see their roles as in- 
cluding responsibility for the general mental 
health climate of the school. 

_The findings are presented by a series of 
highly ingenious diagrams as well as the 
usual tables of percentages on the responses 
to questionnaires. The findings will sur- 

rise few secondary school counselors who 

ave been able to get close to the student 
body. | Once again, good looks, social and 
athletic skills predominate on the ladder of 
Success over brains and study. 

One finding, however, for counselors wh? 
have been trained in the tradition of El 
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town’s Youth and the idea that the middle- 
oup always predominates in the 
school’s way of life is sure to have the effect 
of counselor reappraisal of school setting. 
Coleman found that in the lower-class com- 
munities the majority group theory of 
leadership seems to hold true, that is, the 


* leader tends to represent the attitudes, val- 


ues, and background of the majority group 
in the schools. He demonstrates that work- 
ing-class teenagers have taken over the social 
system in Elmtown high school, and he says, 
“The boys and girls from lower class back- 
grounds tend to take over.... They even 
reyerse the tendency toward middle-class 
control leaving those few middle-class stu- 
dents outside the ‘leading crowd.’ The lead- 
ing crowd tends to accentuate those very 
background characteristics already domi- 
nant whether they be upper or lower class. 
A boy or girl in such a system then finds it 
governed by an elite whose background ex- 
emplify in the extreme those of the domi- 
nant population group. In particular, a 


working-class boy or girl will be most left 
out in an upper middle-class school least so 
in a school with few middle-class students” 
(pp. 106-107). ? i 

Since as Coleman points out the popula- 
tion of the American high school has 
changed over the years so that over 90 per 
cent of school-age youngsters are in school, 
this finding has many implications for edu- 
cational and vocational counseling as well 
as implications concerning the general social 
climate of the school. 

Coleman’s last chapter gives his viewpoint 
on what schools can do to reshape and chan- 
nel the value system of adolescent. He sug- 
gests interscholastic competition, of the or- , 
der of the “GE College Bowl,” for example, 
as one means of giving prestige to scholar- 
ship. Another type of interscholastic en- 
deavor could be the use of team “games” in 
which teams match their collective wits 
against each other. Another idea, sure to 
provoke thought among counselors, is that 
high schools should compete for students 
just as colleges are now doing. 
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If anyone doubts the existence of a sepa- 
rate subculture in the American high school, 
if anyone believes there is no such thing as 
an adolescent society, this book is sure to 
shake his belief. It is a careful scholarly 
work but one which is easily read and which 
deserves a place on the high school coun- 
selor’s professional bookshelf.—Ira J. Gor- 
pon, College of Education, University of 
Florida. 


<> 


MENTAL RETARDATION: READINGS AND 
Resources, by Jerome H. Rothstein. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
Inc., 1961. 628 pp. $6.75. 


HIS BOOK is a valuable introduction for 

the professional worker who wishes to 
become acquainted with the field of mental 
retardation. It should prove a boon to the 
educator whose responsibility it is to intro- 
duce his students to the subject. 

In 15 sections, comprising 56 well-chosen 
articles by leading aonne in diverse but 
related areas, the book provides a com- 
mentary on the state of this rapidly matur- 
ing branch of the mental health movement. 
To this reviewer, however, its unique con- 
tribution derives from Professor Rothstein’s 
summaries, introductory of each section, 
which discuss changing outlooks and iden- 
tify trends. These editorial contributions 
reflect broad familiarity with the many 
facets of the subject and provide stimulating 
direction for further inquiry into each 
specialty, Together, they comprise an over- 
view of all that the book contains. 

Necessarily, the various sections differ in 
thoroughness and adequacy of presentation. 
The first of these, “General Considerations,” 
probably confronted the editor with his 
most difficult task, that of defining “an un- 
believably complex social and economic 
problem,” which includes “such a varying 
Combination of factors and such a lack of 
uniformity in definition, terminology, classi- 
fication, treatment, and training that its 
challenge may be considered of equal im- 
portance with any known to man.” 

Professor Rothstein offers (footnote, p. 4) 
a broad definition: “For the purpose of this 
book the term mental retardation is used as 

an all-inclusive classification embracing all 
individuals functioning below normal jntel- 
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lectual levels.” A difficulty with this broad 
classification is that it includes many per- 
sons who are not (and doubtless should not | 
be) discussed in the book—whose very ex- 
istence is not acknowledged in the book- 
but who unquestionably are “functioning 
below normal intellectual levels,” namely 
those whom cultural deprivation or severe 
emotional trauma have fered the ability to 
function at normal intellectual levels. The 
problems of the management and education 
of “culturally deprived” or “emotionally 
disturbed” persons are quite different from 
those involving the “familial retarded” and 
the “neurologically damaged” with whom 
this book deals. What is more, the damage 
done when a member of one of the former 
groups is erroneously classified, assigned, 
and treated as one of the latter is becoming 
increasingly apparent. 

Even in Section 2, which attempts more 
specific assessment, diagnosis, and classifica- 
tion, problems of definition remain. Pro- 
fessor Rothstein regards existing contro- 
versies over classification and etiological 
systems as “primarily semantic in nature.” 
ore they are, but do not such difficulties 
actually reflect a failure in this important 
area to achieve that maturity of preciseness 
toward which all workers in the field are 
striving? 

For school personnel—teachers, guidance | 
counselors, psychologists, and adminstrators 
~—several articles in Section 2 are of partic- 
ular value. Margaret Giannini’s description 
of a multi-disciplinary diagnostic clinic; | 
Harold Delp’s review of the problems en- } 
countered in psychological evaluation; 
Edgar Doll's interpretation of his Vineland | 
Social Maturity Scale; Ray Graham’s article 
on the “Case Conference;” and George Tar- 
Jans contribution on interdisciplinary team- 
work are all “must” reading. 

The sections of the book which follow | 
consider the sociological and educational 
implications of mental retardation, with a | 
look at how national, state, and local govern- 
ments fit into the programs, There is also 
a separate section on parent counseling and 
one on research, The “special educator” 
will find that the short section on “Learning 
Theory” (Section 3) provides a summary © 
current research and thinking in the field. 
In addition, however, it effectively leads the 
Serious student to a deeper look by provid- 
ing clues from the historical background of 
the teaching of Itard, Seguin, and Montes- 
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sori and from Paul Benoit’s discussion of 
the application of Hebb’s neuropsycholog- 
ical theory of behavior to learning in the 
mentally retarded. 

Harold Delp’s article (in Section 13 on 
Teachers) might well be read in connection 
with this section, for “learning theory” and 
“teaching theory” are two sides of the same 
coin. What Dr. Delp has to say about 
“clinical teaching” and how a teacher gets 
to know her pupils lies at the heart of what 
constitutes a good teacher. 

The sections which discuss school pro- 
grams make clear the fact that, while laws 
alone do not create programs, “they are the 
first steps in the right direction.” The fact 
that the discussion of school programs men- 
tions but does not give much emphasis to 
“diagnostic” teaching nor to the increasing 
recognition of the large numbers of chil- 
dren with neurological damage who need 
such teaching probably reflects the fact that 
legislation is still lagging in this area. 

One complete section has been allocated 
to Speech Development, a reflection of the 
increasing concern of educators with the 
area of communication development, a 
fundamental factor in the life of the re- 
tarded as in all our lives. Dr. Myklebust’s 
article on “Aphasia in Children” provides a 
clue to the ever-increasing number of chil- 
dren needing special educational programs 
whose needs are not being met because tech- 
niques‘of diagnosis and teaching are not yet 
fully enough developed. Dr. Myklebust 
concludes his article with the statement that 
“at present the aphasic child is not provided 
for educationally. Usually he is classified 
with deaf or mentally retarded children. 
This results not only in confusion and inap- 
propriate remedial measures for the aphasic 
child, but confuses the program for other 
children.” The only exception which the 
present reviewer would take with this state- 
ment (which was published in 1952) is that 
some educational programs are available, for 
example, at Central Institute for the Deaf 
in St. Louis and at Children’s Hospital in 
the District of Columbia; some research has 
been and is being conducted; and some 
techniques for teaching have been devel- 
oped. It might have been useful for the 
editor to have included at least reference to 
these developments. 

Dr. Rothstein has thought of everything. 
In H. L. Heitman’s article on “A Suite for 
Educable Mentally Retarded Children in 
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Elementary School,” he has provided a dis- 
cussion of carefully planned classrooms 
with detailed specifications for both furni- 
ture and capital outlay. This should prove 
invaluable to the school system facing the 
problem for the first time, and for those 
systems which have such classes but have 
not found the time to evaluate what they 
have. 

The school counselor should have this 
book, not only for its overview of the 
sociological and educational implications of 
mental retardation, but also for Section 8 
on vocational rehabilitation and Section 11 
on parent counseling. The section on voca- 
tional rehabilitation brings sharply into 
focus the need for more post-school and 
follow-up programs and presents a classi- 
fication of the retarded according to their 
over-all vocational prospects. The section 
on parent counseling contains articles from 
the point of view of a pediatric psychiatrist, 
a psychologist, and an understanding parent, 
and concludes with a bibliography prepared 
for parents. 

Section 12, on responsibilities of various 
governmental administrative and opera- 
tional units in providing services for the 
mentally retarded, and Section 14 on re- 
search both provide useful reference data 
for any user of this book. Closing the book 
are recommendations, tables of clinical pro- 
grams throughout the country, films and 
film sources, and a survey of literature and 
journals. In a field so rapidly expanding 
and changing, this 1961 book is recom- 
mended for every professional library— 
Frances R. Fucus, Assistant Supervisor of 
Special Education, Board of Education of 
Prince George’s County, Maryland. 


<p> 


Freup’s CONCEPT OF REPRESSION AND DE- 
FENCE, by Peter Madison. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1961. 
205 pp. $4.75. 


Pr Maopison is director of the counsel- 
ing service at Princeton University. 
This book was written during and evidently 
stimulated by his work as psychologist with 
the Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital and 
the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School. It is a particularly pleasant ex- 
ample of fruitful interaction between psy- 
chology and psychoanalytic psychiatry. 
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It presents an exhaustive survey of Freud’s 
development of the concepts of repression 
and defence and uses the resulting clari- 
fication as a basis for a critique of current 
attempts at experimental testing of the 
Freudian hypotheses and for suggestions of 
more relevant methods of testing them. 

Part One is devoted to the compilation 
and organizing of Freud’s statements about 
these concepts, He has made his task a clear 
and Sake (although of course, enormous) 
one by limiting himself to the development 

of this single but central pair of concepts 
and it gia ree the revisions and additions 
of other writers than Freud. It is an 
admirable piece of work both in style and 
content. ‘The writing is uncluttered and 
unadorned, and the opinions and person- 
ality of the author do not intrude upon or 
distort the material which he presents. 

He traces the evolution of the concepts 
and summarizes their major turnings, con- 
tradictions, and interrelationships, often 
via crucial quotations. He arrives at the 
conclusion that repression and defence are 
in the main synonymous. Freud’s earliest 
use of “repression” was in reference to un- 
consciously motivated forgetting as in hys- 
terical amnesia. Later he began to use it 
as interchangeable with defence as referring 
to “a ea da conception of ego-protection 
through the manipulation and control of 
consciousness” and to subsume under it all 
of the various mechanisms of defence. In 
1926 he made an attempt to restore to re- 
pression its original meaning of amnesia. 
He did not follow this resolve himself in 
the book where it was proposed, but soon 
reverted to the broader usage, making it 
synonymous with defence. Surveying the 
situation logically rather than chronologi- 
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cally Madison concludes “repression covers 
the main bulk of defences excepting for the 
few remaining reactions of regression, sub- 
limation, condemnation, and absorption.” 
“There is not, in Freud, a theory of defence 
and a separate theory of repression; there 
is rather one concept of a force and counter- 
force interacting, with this interplay mani- 
festing itself in a wide variety of alternative 
forms. Defence refers to all of these forms, 
and repression, in Freud’s theory, refers to 
nearly all.” $ 

The product of this survey is a clarifica- 
tion of the nature and interrelationships of 
the various kinds of defences, their genesis, 
their relation to resistance in therapy, their 
motivations, and their mechanisms of opera- 
tion. Anyone attempting research that in 
any way employs these concepts will find it 
a helpful clarification and an accurate one 
as far as one can judge without actually 
going through the steps himself. 

Part Two is an attempt to translate the 
concepts and assertions of the theory of re- 
pression into observational language (opera- 
tional definitions) and to suggest how steps 
might be taken to test them. In the course 
of this Madison points out some of the 
weaknesses of the previous analogues of 
Tepression: that they leave out the essen- 
tial ingredient in repression as defined by 
Freud—that the adult repression be associa- 
tively connected with specific childhood 
trauma; that they are susceptible to alter- 
native explanations than the one of repres- 
sion; and that they deal of necessity with 
stimuli far milder than those present in the 
therapeutic situations from which Freud's 
concepts sprang and to which they refer. 
“The phenomenon of boiling water cannot 
be confirmed by any studies where temper- 
atures less than 212° F must be used.” “Re- 
mote analogues can test some interesting 
hypotheses suggested by Freudian psychol- 
ogy, but cannot be tests of Freud’s theory of 
repression and defence.” 

Madison’s own proposals for testing it are 
mainly that it be done via interventions in 
or excerpts from the Process of therapy 1t- 
self. His most cogent suggestions seem tO 
me however to be open to the criticism of 
many such attempts—that they would be 
likely to kill or fatally distort the process 
they set out to study. One might dismiss 
the complaint that damage would be done 
to the patient on the grounds that it is 4 
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small price to pay for knowledge—but the 
damage it does to the therapeutic relation- 
ship interferes with the research itself. 

In general the second half of the book in 
style and content is not as impressive as the 
first and seems less careful and more hurried. 
This is not a serious flaw, however, for the 
clarifying and illuminating first part is there 
for the reader to use in his own way. It is 
impossible to read it without feeling its 
stimulating effect on one’s own thinking.— 
Barsara NAcHMANN, Counseling Division, 
University of Michigan. 


<> 


Action For MENTAL Heart. The Final 
Report of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1961. 338 pp. $6.75. 


| N 1955, Congress authorized a voluntary 
organization, The Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, to undertake a 
thoroughgoing study of the national prob- 
lem of mental illness and to recommend 
action for dealing with this problem. The 
Joint Commission, made up of representa- 
tives of 36 agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with mental illness and health, re- 
ceived a Congressional grant of $1,250,000 to 
pursue this investigation. 

Between 1955 and 1960, a number of re- 
search task forces organized by the Joint 
Commission directed separate inquiries 
into such areas as epidemiology, research, 
manpower, treatment facilities, public in- 
terests and attitudes, and the economics of 
mental illness. 

On December 31, 1960, the Joint Com- 
mission prepared a summary statement of 
its five-year investigation and presented it 
to Congress as a final report, under the title 
Action for Mental Health.” This final 
report was also made available to the public 
in the form of a book, the subject of this 
review. 

Those concerned with a scholarly ap- 
Praisal of the inquiries made in the separate 
research studies would need to go to the 
Original monographs, for there is no such 
appraisal, even in the summary form, in 


q * References for these ogra) ; i 
F ion hs are listed in 
Action for Mental Health. 5 a 
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Action for Mental Health. This book is 
meant more for the public and less for the 
scholar. It is meant to convince the Con- 
gress and the public—and with adequate 
documentation—that the mentally ill have 
been grossly neglected and to point out 
remedial measures for overcoming this 
neglect. 

One has read many times and in many 
different forms the major arguments of this 
book—that most patients in mental hos- 
pitals receive little more than custodial 
care; that the mammoth institutions for the 
mentally ill, located far from the com- 
munity, poorly staffed, poorly financed, 
poorly equipped, cannot give psychiatric 
treatment even of the most rudimentary 
sort to more than 15 per cent to 50 per 
cent of their patients; that the professional 
institutions for the training of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, and psychiatric 
nurses are turning out a very small per- 
centage of the personnel needed in the hos- 
pitals, psychiatric clinics, research centers, 
and ancillary services concerned with men- 
tal illness; that the public is less than ade- 
quately concerned with the needs of the 
mentally ill and of the recovered patient on 
his return to the community; that there is a 
severe shortage of outpatient psychiatric 
services in the community and a great need 
for psychiatric services within the regular 
function of the general hospital; that there 
is a dearth of basic research. 

But in no other single place can one find 
these arguments so cogently and forcefully 

resented and so well documented. Action 
for Mental Health, while in essence, a 
forceful piece of propaganda, is consider- 
ably more than that. It speaks not only 
with force but with authority, It speaks 
not only with passion, but with proof. And 
it does not stop with a plea—it offers a solu- 
tion. This solution comes in the form of a 
series of specific recommendations for action 
by the government, by the professional or- 
ganizations, by the citizens’ voluntary Or- 
ganizations. i 

There have been questions raised by pro- 
fessional agencies and government agencies 
with regard to some of these recommenda- 
tions, in some cases as to practicability, in 
others as to scientific validity. Neverthe- 
less, it is the consensus that the majority of 
these recommendations are meaningful and 
valid. Also, there is evidence that these 
recommendations contain a potent, moti- 
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vating dynamic since they have in just a 
few months become the basis for considera- 
tion at several conferences si major govern- 
mental, professional, and voluntary organi- 
zations E the mental health field. 

Like all creative treatises, Action for 
Mental Health is both a product of the 
milieu in which it comes into existence, as 
well as a catalyst for progressive develop- 
mental forces taking shape within that 
milieu. It reflects public impatience with 
and resentment of the mistreatment and 
neglect of the mentally ill; it identifies the 
sore areas and inadequacies; it tells what 
is being done, in token form, to deal with 
these; it tells of new developments, clinical 
and administrative, in treatment of mental 
illness, care of the mentally ill, and their 
rehabilitation; it recommends sweepin 
measures for the expansion of the new an 
progressive measures; and it serves as a 
very precise and handy guide for action for 
those who have a responsibility for the 
mentally ill and for others who wish to un- 
dertake this as a new responsibility. 

It makes the Congress and the people of 
the professions very much aware of what 
has been daada termed “the nation’s 
number one health problem” and leaves 
very little prerogative for anything other 
than that action.—Harry Mirr, Director 
of Public Information, The National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, New York. 


<> 


THE LARGER LEARNING, edited by Mar- 
jorie Carpenter. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1960. 78 pp. $3.00. 


T= VERY BRIEF publication deals with 
one of the most important-but-puzzling 
problems of American higher education, 
namely, “its responsibility for the shaping 
- of students’ fundamental convictions 
about the meaning of life and . . . (their 
responsibility for participating in seat 
decisions concerning the value system of 
+++ (their) society” (p. vii). The Position 
taken by the editor and the five contribu- 
tors is that only when higher education is 
concerned with the shaping of student 
values is it addressing itself to “the 1: 
learning” and to its true responsibility to 
students and society alike. The immediate 
purpose of this volume (which is one of 
seven in a “General Education Series” 
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under Earl P. McGrath’s over-all e 
ship) is to “stimulate more creative i 
for the development of courses which 
taught with an emphasis on val 
. Xiv). i 
"The five chapters constituting this pu 
lication may be briefly described as follow 
1) Huston Smith cogently presents 
asic premise that “colleges ought to 
strict their value concerns to academic’ 
virtues”; (2) Marjorie Carpenter revi 
practices in value-oriented courses, part 
ularly those in the humanities; (3) Thom 
Steele Hall does the same, specifically f 
courses in biology; ie John Bushnell su 
marizes research findings and points to | 
resolved problems in the area of stu 
) Lewis B. Mayhew places: 
“teaching of values” in a broader theoreti: 
cal as well as in a programmatic context 
All in all—five sensitive and lucid papers. 
Nevertheless. . . 
Nevertheless, there is something anticli+ 
mactic about this collection. Given the 
cent books by Maslow and Jacob whi 
have sensitized many to the importance 
this area of concern, something much mo 
weighty, much more incisive, much mo 
program-and-curriculum oriented would) 
seem to be called for if value orientedné: 
is to cease being merely a lament or 
whisper and become a dominant way 
teaching, a way of institutional manag 
ment, and a way of student-student, facult 
faculty, and student-faculty interact 
The field needs a “clincher,” and this lit 
volume is too tentative, too exploratory, 
brief to serve as such. 
There have always been many academi 
and societal forces acting upon America 
higher education in such a manner as | 
curtail serious dedication to value-develo 
ment in our colleges and universities. Cu 
rently, the frenzied race with the Russian 
the stress on rigor, on content and on 
natural sciences for utilitarian and urge 
purposes, and the serious shortage of 
trained faculty are all phenomena lead 
us away from Philosophical, ethical 
thetic, self-contemplative emphases in ed 
cation and in all other aspects of our li 
Never since the early period of predom 
nant religious sponsorship of American ed 
cation has the zeitgeist been so inhospitab! 
to the Kinds of concerns touched upon 
this book. Perhaps that is why m 
readers will be less satisfied and less t 
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convinced by its presentations. The fault 

is not so much with the book itself as with 
the fact that we now need more than a few 
isolated voices in the wilderness; we need 
an educational Moses and a complete task 
force of dedicated researchers, individual 
activists, and energetic organizations if 

American higher education is to be redi- 
rected. Unfortunately, these are not now 
on the horizon—nor does it seem likely that 
they will emerge in the forseeable future.— 
Josnua A. FisHMAN, Dean, Graduate School 
of Education, Yeshiva University. 


Ab- 


Jos Srratecy, by Allan Rood. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
.. 1961. 281 pp. $4.95. 


ie STRATEGY might well be called “job 
strategy via the résumé,” for an 
Rood, the author, is a great believer in the 
benefits of a carefully planned résumé, At 


least four-fifths of the book is devoted to 
the “résumé.” Mr. Rood is a placement 
consultant and member of the faculty of 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. The book is addressed to 
those who aspire to leadership in business. 
It is a book of simple, practical suggestions 
and belongs to the “‘how-to-do-it’ category 
of books, often in handbook form. No in- 
ferences are left to the reader. He is told 
what to do, 

A recent college graduate who wants to 
get the right start in the business or indus- 
trial world is given a very handy tool. The 
young man who wants to make the most 
of his meager background can learn much 
from the practical approach of this experi- 
enced placement counselor. The résumé 
headings suggested by Mr. Rood will be ex- 
tremely helpful. To the sophisticated, it 
may seem an ordering of the obvious. But 
the beginning executive is not sophisticated 
and often neither is the employer who hires 
him. 


Do you know of any other single guidance tool so widely used? 


From: Hawaii to Florida 


From: 
From: 


Texas to North Dakota 


California to Connecticut 


The half-hour, full-color, sound motion picture 


COLLEGE AHEAD 


$245 — You can use Title V N.D.E.A. for half the cost. 


If you haven’t already previewed for purchase 


write immediately to: 
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seen their work published, promoted and mar- 
keted on a dignified, professional basis. All 
Sublosts considered—guidance, histon fiction, 
oetry, etc. Send for our free dopage illustrated 
Brechare today. Ask for Booklet PG- 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 West 31st St, New York 1, N. Y. 
In Calif: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., L.A. 
in Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


This reviewer cannot help but feel a 
little sorry for the unwary employer who 
judges the ability of his applicant by the 
quality of an excellently coached résumé. 
Some will realize, of course, that the flaws 
in the application résumé techniques are 
not necessarily flaws in professional train- 
ing or experience. 

Clinical psychologists and vocational 
guidance workers will find the definition of 
“non-directive interview” of interest. Mr, 
Rood says “The interviewer may start the 
ball rolling by outlining some area of 
special interest and sometimes indicates the 
sequence and depth of the responses he 
would like to have.” 

There are some sound ideas about the 
Strategy of making your mark, the strategy 
of arenas new look, the strategy of stay- 
ing put, the strategy of changing jobs. The 
ee also has oad in it tre experi- 
enced worker who is considering changing 
jobs. Suggestions are made to the middle 
aged for adapting their résumés. 

The reader misses any concern for what 
the young ‘person should know about his 
Prospective employer. 

Fortunately, the author endorses the “in- 
tuitive connection” between applicant and 
employer. With such a highly structured 
résumé, one feared there would be no room 
for intuition. 

The reader misses any concern for what 
the person can give to the job once he lands 
it, but the author only promised to help 
the person know and get what he really 
wanted to do. 

While the book concludes with a mem- 
orandum to management, there is also an 
indirect message to counselors. Vocational 
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guidance workers can pront by Mr. Rood’s 
quotation from one of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters who said, “It is the disease of not 
listening, the malady of no marking that 
I am troubled withal.”—Evetyn Murray, 
Chief, Youth Services, U. S. Employment 
Service, U. S. Department of Labor. 


<> 


Tue Year BooK oF Epucation 1961: 
Concepts IN Epucation, edited by G. Z. 
Bereday and J. A. Lawerys. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961. London: 
Evans Brothers Ltd., 1961. 500 pp. $9.00. 


T international yearbook issue on the 
gifted is a large and impressive work 
which inevitably will be compared with the 
NSSE 1958 yearbook Education of the 
Gifted. The product of some 40 contribu- 
tors it consists of as many chapters divided 
into sections: (1) the concept of excellence; 
(2) area studies; and (3) project and pro- 
gram descriptions. The volume has a dis- 
tinctly international flavor albeit consider- 
able emphasis on American developments; 
among the U. S. contributors recognizable 
in the literature of the field are included 
the names of Bereday, Bish, Fliegler, 
Martinson, Williams, and Witty. 5 
The first section is much occupied with 
the complementary concepts of egalitarian- 
ism-elitism in education, and the various 
points of view are well represented. Amer- 
icans may not appreciate the real problems 
that many countries of the Continent with 
their class distinctions, and often dual 
systems of education, have in this con- 
nection. Chapter 11 by Edith Grotberg 
and Paul Witty on “Notions of Talent 
in America” is really a comprehensive 
history of the last decade in its contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the gifted. 
„ Section two offers glimpses of programe 
in various countries, and Chapters 16-1 
are devoted to the U. S. A. In the first © 
these, explication of national interest, Flies: 
ler makes what amounts to a painstaking 
précis of his book Curriculum for thé 
Gifted. In the second chapter, Martinson 
discusses various state programs including 
the California Project which she directe! 
In the final chapter of the section Bereday 
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discusses some aspects of opposition to the 
training of the able. 

In section three a variety of programs 
and projects around the world are de- 
scribed. Those of greatest interest to most 
American readers are Bish’s description of 
the NEA Academically Talented Project 

and Williams’s portrayal of the Portland 
(Oregon) Program for the Gifted. Descrip- 
tions of the Bronx High School of Science 
and the Bolshoi Ballet School will interest 
other readers. 

The volume, while comprehensive, per- 
haps suffers from width of focus. So wide 
is the survey that details must of ne- 
cessity be obscured. Most of the American 
authors, at least, have had more detailed 
views in print elsewhere. It is also diffi- 

+i cult to describe common aims, objectives, 
and programs in countries with such varied 
systems of government, education, and sys- 
tems of values. The reader frequently has 
the feeling of the presentation of independ- 
ent vignettes of life in a particular social 
climate without much reference to material 
of other contributors. In a volume devoted 
to comparative education, this makes it 
« very hard to compare. One notes in this 
book, as in the 1958 NSSE yearbook, an 
awakening concern about the subject and 
its urgencies. There are, however, no new 
nor dynamic departures which will help 
educators generally towards better and more 
efficient stimulation of the shrinking reser- 
voirs of human talent.—J. C. Gowan, San 
Fernando Valley State College. 


<> 


LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION: A BE- 
HAVIORAL SCIENCE APPROACH, by Robert 
Tannenbaum, Irving R. Weschler, and 
Fred Massarik. New York: McGraw-Hill 
A oes Company, 1961. xiv + 456 pp. 


| soem and organization have become 
= favorite subjects for discussion, both 
within and beyond academic halls in the 
last few decades. The authors of this book 
Present a compendium of articles written 
between 1950 and 1960 by members of the 

uman Relations Research Group of the 
University of California, Los Angeles. The 
approach is an interdisciplinary attempt by 
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behavioral scientists to study the various 
aspects of the human side of management. 
The research reports and discussions are 
grouped in three major areas: (1) Leader- 
ship; (2) Sensitivity Training; and (3) Or- 
ganization. Part 4 of the book contains 
three independent commentaries by a ther- 
apist, a sociologist, and a consultant, re- 
spectively. It seems unfortunate that the 

st and third parts of this compendium 
were selected as the title of this volume to 
the neglect of part 2, Sensitivity Training, 
since this part of the book contains its ma- 
jor contribution. Both students and busi- 
ness practitioners will find some growing 
room after digesting the techniques and 
practices by which one presumably im- 
proves his perceptual skills. 

This group of discrete reports has been 
addressed to different audiences, and they 
are executed with varying skills. Dr. Bach 
points out so well in his commentary (p. 
394), “The author's style . . . is tender 
rather than tough . . . this kind of writ- 
ing is a little too defensive.” The contribu- 
tions are “overcautiously presented and un- 
derplayed.” ‘This manner of writing befits 
the professorial roles of the authors, but it 
makes the book less attractive to business- 
men, one of the intended audiences. 

Urwick, in the last of the three commen- 
taries, contends that the authors seem at 
times to become unnecessarily involved in 
redefining terms, e.g, Management and 
Leadership, without adding significantly to 
either enlightenment or science. — 

Two basic assumptions of this research 
team, that involvement and permissive 
management should improve productivity, 
seem not to be supported by the evidence 
presented. Both of these assumptions ap- 
pear to have relevance to personal satis- 
factions and morale, not necessary to pro- 
ductivity or profitability. In fact there is 
an implication from the results that maxi- 
mum personal involvement might become 
a barrier to organizational flexibility and 
change. k ARESE 

This “selected collection of writings 
should serve a useful purpose to the student 
of business, to those engaged in research 
into the human side of management, and 
to the businessman himself who -enjoys 
delving into theory and research as a means 
of © sharpening his managerial skills.— 
Cartes D. Fiory, Partner, Rohrer, Hibler 
& Replogle, New York City. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Ohio Rehabilitation Agency Directory 


Directory of Ohio Rehabilitation Services 
and Facilities, 1961. Ohio Rehabilitation 
Association, ORA Publications Committee, 
Goodwill Industries, Inc., 201 West Fifth 
St., Dayton, Ohio. $2.00, 


This directory was preeared by the Committee 
on Utilization of Rehabilitation Centers and Facili- 
ties of the state rehabilitation association. The 
directory grew out of a need expressed by Ohio 
representatives who had participated in a 1960 
OVR-sponsored conference on better utilization of 
rehabilitation centers and resources. 

The agencies included were solicited to provide 
a standard type of information (quite similar in 
format to the directory of the American Board on 
Counseling Services). e result represents the first 
statewide directory of its kind in Ohio. 

‘The content includes an alphabetical arrangement 
of 183 agencies and organizations. Each entry gives 
the address, telephone and administrator's name; 
‘the agency's function, services, admission pro- 
cedures; source of support; and number and t e 
of proteslona] staff, e appendices offer an alpha- 
betical listing by rehabilitation district and a 
agencies coded for type 
and extent of services and available staff, 


production. Its value to proidonen in the Ohio 
e, both in terms of pro- 
fessional knowledge and communication as well as 


The reviewer wonders how many states have such 
directory material readily available. 


Women in Biology 


Careers for Women in the Biological Sci- 
ences, Womens Bureau Bulletin 278, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1961. U. S, GPO, 
Washington 25, D. C. $.40. 

This bulletin is the companion piece to a 1959 
ublication on “Women in the Physical Sciences.” 
t begins with an analysis of the Specialties sub- 

sumed under biology—the major branches of zool- 
ogy, botany, and microbiology and the classifica- 
tions by type of organism or matter studied (hem- 
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inthology and pteridology may be new areas to add 
to the readers’ vocational repertoire). The content 
covers types of employers; types of work (teaching, 
research, oceanography, museum work and overseas, 
positions); preparation for a career; earnings and 
other work factors; finding employment; and 

future trends. l 

The publication makes frequent use of excerpts 
of particular specialty job descriptions and excerpts | 
of job duties of a particular person. These do 
much to liven up what so often Appian as low | 
readability content of occupational information 
material. 

Occupational material of this type should be of 
considerable value to counselors and to career-plan: 
ning females. The focus on biological science as 4 | 
general field should provide a greater increment of 
gain to the exploring client than would more spe- 
cific occupational material. The one omission 0c 
curring to this reviewer is the lack of any reference 
to the cultural deterrents to female identification 
with scientific goals, 


Review of Reading Treatises 


A Review of Tomorrow’s Illiterates and 
What Ivan Knows That Johnny Doesn't, by 
Arthur I. Gates, 


The popular targets of community concern oyver 
educational programs and practices include reading 
as well as science and student personnel “frills. 
The two books reviewed, the first by Charles 
Walcutt, the second by Arthur Trace, Jr., reflect 
particular points of view, and Dr. Gates’ extensive 
analysis of them is well worth the reading by any- 
one who has qualms about reading practices, stu- 
dent performance, concepts such as reading readi- 
ness, and the like, Gates has done much more than | 
prient alternative opinions. He has brought a 

ear on the authors’ issues an integration of em 
pirical evidence over the last 6 years. his 
presentation is an exemplary one and reminds t y. 
reviewer of the classic presentation by the late 
Donald G. Paterson in his “Physique anı Intellect. 
Professor Paterson integrated an extensive amount 
of data from diverse sources to clarify—others ioe 
fident opinions notwithstanding—what the empiric 
realities were regarding relationships of physic 
and intellectual attributes. ill 

Dr. Gates has done a similar task, and others bin 
need to be prepared to follow suit as long as ™ 
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is man and science has contributions to make to 
man’s understanding. An ounce of rigorously 
gathered empirical evidence is worth a ton of 
opinions no matter how confidently they may be 
held. 


Services for Emotionally Disturbed Children 


Services for Children with Emotional 
Disturbances, A Guide for Public Health 
Personnel, 1961. American Public Health 
Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 120 pp. $2.50. 


This guide is one of a series initiated in 1955 by 
the Committee on Child Health of the American 
Public Health Association. The series deals with 
characteristics of handicapped children and pro- 
fessional services for them. It presents, as a - 
eral theme, the problems of prevention, as well as 
treatment, as problems of major public health con- 
cern. 

This most recent publication deals with emotion- 
ally maladjusted children. The content includes 
the following sections: concepts and facts; causes 
and prevention; case finding; diagnosis and treat- 
ment; special services and facilities; professional 
personnel involved; organization of community re- 
sources; trends in research; appendices describing 
national agencies concerned with such problems, 
state official mental health authorities, a glossary of 
mental health terms employed in the guide; and a 
bibliography. 

The intent of the publication is commendable 
and for some Journal readers the guide will be ex- 
tremely informative regarding many of the vag- 
aries of community mental health operations. 
Counseling as a function is presented among the 
treatment roles, especially with children who are 
less disturbed, and among the roles in prevention 
(“Control of adverse environmental and social 
factors”). The reviewer gets the impression that a 
clearer depiction could Be made of this function 
and of the overlapping and relatively unique char- 
acteristics of its practitioners. 

One of the most basic dilemmas involved in com- 
unity mental health programming is noted at 
several points in the volume, namely the very 
limited numbers of qualified personnel—both in 
total number and in their geographical distribu- 
tion, This dilemma is unlikely to be resolved by 
Appeals for more entrants to the vocations. Resolu- 
tion seems more likely to come from more ingenious 
experimentation with novel programs of training, 
of programs with greater primary commitment to 
Prevention and to optimal development. 

This issue presents some of the best of traditional 
approaches and some stimulation to more novel 
and broader thinking among those concerned with 
mental health. Readers may be interested also. in 
obtaining the other publications in the series: 
lees for Children with Cerebral Palsy (1955), 
nae Lip and Cleft Palate (1955), Dentofacial 

andicaps (1955), Epilepsy (1958), Hearing Impedi- 
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ERREEN 
READINGS IN GUIDANCE 
Principles — Practices 
Organization — Administration 
Edited by Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn 
College, and Alice Crow. 1962. 626 
pp: Paperbound, $3.95 

The principles, practices, organization and 
administration of guidance _ programs 
throughout America makes READIN S IN 
GUIDANCE a valuable textbook for all 
courses in these areas of learning. Ninety- 
five selections focus attention on the fu 
mental ideas of guidance leaders that have wide 
values for counselors, teachers, administra- 
tors and parents. Basic concepts of gui- 
dance, hints for dealing with discipline prob- 
lems, individual differences, the use of eval- 
uation in guidance, individual and group 
problems, and many other important topics 
—all are carefully explored. Guidance serv- 
ices as applied to each school level; ele- 
mentary, junior high school, senior high 
school have been carefully presented, Ac- 
tual practices in various school systems 
throughout the United States give a com- 
posite picture of what is happening in guid- 
ance today. 


READINGS IN CHILD AND 
ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Lester D. Crow and Alice 
Crow. 1961. 592 pp. Paperbound, 
$3.95 

Concerned with the dynamics of human be- 
havior from birth through adolescence, these 
materials are so organized that the Readings 
can be used either as a basic text or as a sup- 
plement to standard textbooks in child and 
adolescent psychology. There are more than 
90 stimulating readings in this book. 


TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL: Readings in Principles 
and Methods 


Edited by Lester D. Crow and Alice 
Crow. 1961. 571 pp. Paperbound, 
$3.95 

More than 90 selections focus attention on 
basic principles of teaching and ways to ap- 
ply them. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street 

New York 18, N. Y. A 
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ment (1956), Heart Disease and Rheumatic Fever 
(1960) and Vision and Eye Problems (1956). 


Orientation for the Counselor 


Orientation to the Job of a Counselor, by 
Edward Roeber, 1961. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie St., Chicago, 
11, Ill. 57 pp. $1.50. 


Here is a refreshing change from the all too fre- 
quent collection of ambiguous generalities that dot 
our counseling literature. Under a most innocuous 
booklet title Dr. Roeber has authored a novel ap- 
proach to what this reviewer would call consulta- 
tion with the neophyte counselor. His purpose is 
to discuss some of the issues with which the new 
counselor may expect to be confronted and to pro- 
yide some insights as to alternative means of cop- 
apma them, 

he booklet leads off with a series of principles 
for developing a guidance program, followed by 
chapters on early strategies (an inventory of the 
situation, policy-making problems, and tentative 
planning for the year); day-to-day strategies (acti- 
vating the guidance committee, interpersonnel rela- 
tionships, differences in perceptions, avoiding ex- 
tremes of behavior, instituting long-range plans 
and research); strategies regarding problem areas 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


(in-service training, records, group procedures, 
counseling, educational and career planning, edu- 
cational and occupational information, placement, 
orientation, community resources, and public rela- 
tions); and later strategies (reviewing and inte- 
grating actions, re-assessing resources, planning for 
the next year, and professional identification). 

Some particular points of interest to Journal 
readers include the intricacies of in-service training 
and the counselor’s role in it. (One's peers—or 
subordinates for that matter—rarely seem to wax 
enthusiastic over the connotations of being 
“trained”). Another is Roeber’s entreaty to coun- 
selors to maintain a sufficient degree of detachment 
from their vocational roles so that they can assess 
their working environment and can manipulate 
their own roles purposefully and planfully. 

As to omissions, there is little attention given to 
sensitizing the counselor to his or her own relatively 
unique characteristics in approaching the job en- 
vironment and in making plans. Individual dif- 
ferences allegedly exist among counselors. Coun- 
selors should be relieved to find recognition of this 
as well as the recognition of the complex variations 
which the author so well identifies with various 
settings, personalities, and precedents. 

A good companion piece would be a “Reorienta- 
tion for the Old Counselor.” Another would be 
analogous to Zander, et. al.'s “Role Relationships in 
Mental Health,” adapted to the interprofessional 
role relationships among the school system per- 
sonnel. 


THE COUNSELOR IN A CHANGING WORLD 


by C. Gilbert Wrenn 


This long-awaited report, based on research conducted over the past two 
years by the Commission on Guidance in the American Schools, is now 


available at a special price of $1.00 to all APGA members, 


lisher’s price to non-members is $2.50. eer 


Order now: Publications Sales 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Note: Cash or check must accompany the order. 


E bz ; 
Gale cas cone Es e ct Ree: ach member is entitled to 
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l ; The Branches in Highlight 


The South Dakota Personnel and Guidance Association 


HE SOUTH DAKOTA PERSONNEL AND GUID- 

“< M ance Association (SDPGA) has had a 

rapid and active growth since February, 

1956, when the group was first organized 

under the leadership of the late W. Marvin 

Kemp, then State Supervisor of Guidance 

Services. At its annual Convention in 

` Denver APGA welcomed the expanding 

group's formal affiliation with the Associa- 
tion. 

In 1956 the State of South Dakota had as 

"few as a half dozen counselors serving in 
its high sċhools. At present, the standards 
of the state require the equivalent of one 
full-time counselor for every 600 students, 
reflecting the sudden and dynamic growth 
and expansion of guidance services. Un- 
der the direction and leadership of SDPGA 
member Lowell Bell, of the Division of 

» Guidance Services of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, a dynamic program 
of guidance services has been instituted 
throughout the state. 

One of the major purposes and problems 
of the South Dakota Personnel and Guid- 

“ance Association has, therefore, been to in- 
form, encourage, and provide the necessary 
#leadership to administrators, teachers, and 
counselors in an expedient and efficient 
Manner. All of the efforts of the group 
have been directed to this purpose of serv- 

‘ing its membership. 
_ The program committee of the organiza- 

_ tion has in the past several years provided 

Outstanding meetings emphasizing active 

a Participation by the audience. The guests 
at these meetings have included such 
leaders as Willis Dugan, Arthur A. Hitch- 
cock, Ruth Barry, Beverly Wolf, Elizabeth 
Drews, Fred Proff, John W. Stalnaker, 
and James Costar. 

Tn 1960 a program was inaugurated to 
recognize outstanding contributions to guid- 
ance by presenting the Marvin Kemp 
Award to one individual each year. Dr. 

d 
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Leighton Palmerton, an original member 
of the Board of Directors of SDPGA and a 
long-time guidance worker at South Da- 
kota School of Mines, was the first person 
to be so honored. The membership of the 
South Dakota Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation originated the award to honor one 
of the pioneers in guidance work in South 
Dakota, Marvin Kemp. 

Dr. Lowell Bell, Supervisor of Guidance 
Service Division, writes of Marvin Kemp 
as being the first full-time Supervisor of 
Guidance in the State of South Dakota, 
During his tenure of office from 1951, and 
operating on a “shoestring” budget, he was 
able to develop tremendous interest in the 
field. He was instrumental in organizing 
the Personnel and Guidance Association 


‘in South Dakota and directed several state- 


wide publications. 

SDPGA was one of the organizations in- 
strumental in establishing counselor certi- 
fication in South Dakota, This was one 
of several projects sponsored and coordi- 
nated by the group. 

The SDPGA Board has proposed that 
considerable study be given to three prob- 
lems and has established committees to be- 
gin work on two of these immediately, 
The three areas under consideration are: 
elementary guidance; coordination of edu- 
cational research conducted within the 
state; and cooperation and coordination 
with other groups which could also be clas- 
sified as pupil personnel services. Assess- 
ments of these and other programs of the 
organization will be forthcoming in the 
near future. The group is actively build- 
ing a strong local association and doing its 
share in working with and for APGA. — 

The SDPGA Board of Directors is 
headed by Robert W. O'Hare, President, 
Other officers include E. L. Whitmore, 
Vice-President; Pauline Shere, Treasurer; 
Merrill Sly, immediate Past President; and 
Lowell Bell, Executive Secretary. 
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THIS 


IS 
THE 
MONTH! 


1962 


APGA CONVENTION 
April 16-19 


The Sherman House 


Convention Headquarters 


The Hotel Morrison 


Housing Meetings for ACPA and SPATE 


See you in Chicaga! 


WHO'S WHO 


and Where 


> We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


CuarLEs F. WARNATH has resigned his 
position as Counselor at the Counseling 
Center of the University of Oregon to accept 
the post of Director of the Counseling 
$í Center at Oregon State University, Cor- 
vallis. He will hold the rank of Associate 
Professor in the Psychology Department. 


Russet. C. Bowers, Counseling Psy- 
chologist with the Veterans Administration, 
retired from the federal service in Decem- 
ber, 1961. He joined the staff of Notre 

w* Dame University in February. 


t Dean G. Errey, formerly Chairman and 
_. Professor of the Department of Human 
Relations of the University of Miami, Coral 
_ Gables, Florida, is now Director of Guid- 
ance and Counseling and Professor of So- 
ciology and Anthropology, Concord College, 
më Athens, West Virgina. 
j 
RosrrT E. PorrLocK has been promoted 
to Department Head, Guidance, at Mt. 


Edgecumbe High School, Mt. Edgecumbe, © 


Alaska. He previously held a similar posi- 
tion at Oglala Community School, Pine 
Ridge, South Dakota. 


HırscH LAZAAR SILVERMAN, Professor of 
Psychology in the Graduate School of Edu- 
Cation of Yeshiva University, New York 
City, delivered lectures and conducted semi- 
nars in psychology at Florida Memorial 
College, Saint Augustine, Florida, on Jan- 
uary 18 and 19. On May 21, Dr. Silverman 
will be commencement speaker at gradua- 
tion exercises of Lane College, Jackson, 
k Tennessee. 
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Newton P. Leonarp has been elected 
Director of the Aptitude Testing Service, 
Providence, Rhode Island. He has served 
as Associate Director for the past two years 
and was formerly Head of the Guidance 
Department at Mount Pleasant High 
Schools in Providence. 


Mitton R. CanrieLD, who was formerly 
a Guidance Counselor at Bayard Junior 
High School, Wilmington, Delaware, is now 
employed as Assistant Director of Students 
at Glassboro State College, Glassboro, New 
Jersey. 


ZELIG B. STECKLER assumed the position 
of Director of Guidance in Hackettstown, 
New Jersey, on February l. Prior to that 
time, he served as Counselor in the Hacken- 
sack Senior High School, Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 


J. M. ‘Hammonp, formerly a Guidance 


“Counselor at Atkins High School, Winston- 


Salem, North Carolina, is now affiliated 
with Bekwai S.D.A. Teachers College, 
Bekwai, Ghana, West Africa. 


Henry W. Netson has transferred to a 
new position as Director of Student Per- 
sonnel Services at Suffolk County Com- 
munity College, Selden, Long Island; He 
was Associate Dean of Students at the State 
University College of Education, Brockport, 
New York, for the past three years. 


Francis CLARK, Professor of Education 
and Counselor Trainer at the University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, has been promoted to 
Assistant Director of the Faculty at that 
institution. : 


Van A. Hartman has been appointed 


‘Dean of Student Personnel at Plymouth 


Teachers College in Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. Dr. Hartman comes to this 
position from a business executive post in 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. He 
is also a former member of the faculties of 
Allegheny College, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, and the University of New York. 
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Largest Group of Selected Exhibitors to Date 
Appearing at the 


1962 APGA Convention 


Visit these Exhibitors: 


American Association of Dental 
Schools A 

American College Testing Program 

American Council on Education 

American Dental Association 

American Dietetic Association 

American Friends Service Com- 
mittee 

American Guidance Service 

| American Home Economics Associa- 

tion 

American Legion 

American Medical, Association 

American Occupational Therapy 
Association 

American Optometric Association 

American Osteopathic Association 

American Podiatry Association 

The American School 

American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation 

Anti-Defamation Leagve 

Associated Publishers 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 

Colifornia Test Bureau 

Careers 

Chronicle Guidance Publications 

Conference Book Service 

Consulting Psychologists Press 

Council for the Advancement of 
Small Colleges 

Council on Hotel, Restaurant & Insti- 
tutlonal Education 

Council on Social Work Education 

Devereux Foundation 

DeVry Technical Institute 

Division of Dental Public Health and 
Resources, Public Health Service, 
HEW 

Educational Advisory Cenfer 

Educational Testing Service 

Executive Analysis Corporation ~ 

Field Enterprises Corporation 

Film Strip of-the-Month Clubs 

Funds for Education 

General Motors Corporation 

Girl Scouts of America 

Great Books with the Syntopicon 

Guidance Associates 


Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 

Harper & Brothers 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Internal Revenue Service 

International Chiropractors Associa- 
tion 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Company 

National Association for Mental 
Health 

National Chiropractic Association 

National Committee for Careers in 
Medical Technology 

National Council of Churches 

National Forum 

The National Foundation 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National League for Nursing 

New York Life Insurance Company 

Palmer College of Chiropractic 

Peace Corps 

Personnel Press 

Popular Library 

Prentice-Hall 

President's Committee on the Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped 

The Psychological Corporation 

Rand McNally & Company 

Randall Publishing Company 

Richards Rosen Press 

Science Research Associates 

U. S. Air Force Recruiting Service 

U. S. Arm: 

U. S, Civil Service Commission 

U. S. Coast Guard 

U. S. Department of Labor 

U. S. Marine Corps 

U.S. Navy 

U. S. Trade Schools 

Young Women's Christian Associa- 

tion 

Free-Take-One Exhibitors 

American Physical Therapy Associa- 
Hon ly) A 

American Society of Civil Engineers 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association.is pleased to present this list of selected 
exhibitors. The exhibits are a significant feature of the Annual Convention. You will find an 


excellent coverage of texts, tests, and other materials. Pla t ibi d place 
your orders while at the Convention. OEY cxnibitor aA 7 # “AE 


1962 APGA Convention 


0 April 16-19 
Exhibition Hall—The Sherman House—Chicago, Illinois h 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, American 
School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Epwarp C. Roeser, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

President-Elect; C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Educational Services Center, 
546 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 

Past-President: Danteu D. Fener, Chairman, Division of Psychology, 
California 

Treasurer: Fuoyp C. Communes, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Treasure-Elect: Gait, F. Farwet, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Executive Director: Antuur A, Hrrcacocx, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

General Counsel: Axraur B, Hanson, 803 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 


University of Wisconsin, 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Carvert W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California, President-Elect, 
ASCA 

Lusis O. Carrin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President, SPATE 

Haroun F. Corrwonam, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, President-Elect, NVGA 

Witx1am G. Crato, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 


versity, Stanford, California, President, ACPA 


Wixuis E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, 


Minnesota, President, ACES 


111 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Mexvene D, Harper, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Florida, President-Elect, ACPA 


Mavis L, Homes, Associate Dean of Students, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President-Elect, SPATE 


Hunert W. Houcuton, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, 
President-Elect, ACES 


New York State Education Department, Albany, New York, 


Lioyp H. Lorguist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President, DRC 


Grorcz W. Murray, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 106 Bloomsbury Avenue, Baltimore 28, Maryland, 


President, ASCA 


Cxctt H. Parrerson, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President-Elect, DRC 
Heren Woop, Manpower Specialist, Office of the Secretary, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 


President, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archives: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling 
Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


_ Branch Coordinator: Emerson Coyle, Psychologist, Brook- 


lyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York 


Buildings and Grounds: Don D. Twiford, Office of Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA 
Building, 7th and D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


Constitution: Anthony C. Riccio, Associate Professor 
of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
10 


Convention and Program: Convention Coordinator (Chair- 
man of Committee): Floyd C. Cummings, Director 
of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 

Dodge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Program 
Coordinator (Program Chairman): Walter M. Lifton, 
irector of Guidance Publications and Services, Science 
Search Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
inois 

Credentials: Franklin R. Zeran, Dean, School of Educa- 

tton, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


Ethics: Thomas M. Magoon, Director of Ea 
Center, University of Mari College Park, Marylan 

Finance: Harold S. Logan, Vice President for College Re- 
lations and Development of Education Funds, Inc., 
Household Finance Cepora, 3200 Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago, Illinois j 

International Relations: Dorothy J. Lipp, Dean of Women, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 

Lai RAR Advisory: Robert H. Shaffer, Dean of Students, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Membership: Gale Oleson, Professor, Department of 
Guidance, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Nominations and Elections: Daniel D. Feder, Chairman, 
Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
California 3 

Placement: Jane B. Berry, Research Associate and Lec- 
turer, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

Professional Preparation and Standards; Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle, Professor of Education, School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Publications: Delmont K. Byrn, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


APGA Convention—April 16—19, 1962—Chicago, Illinois 
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RAND MCNALLY Announces 
the Spring Publication of 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


ir 
7 


OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


by FRA NKLIN R. ZERAN, Oregon State University 
ANTHONY C. RICCIO, The Ohio State University 


This text was written for courses in organization and administration of 
guidance services. The authors point out that while organization and ad- 
ministration are essential ingredients which go toward distinguishing a 
program of guidance from incidental guidance, one would be naive to assume 
that organization and administration alone will insure a functional guidance 
program. The authors stress that implementation is paramount for an effective 
program. E. 

+ Roles and responsibilities of school boards, superintendents, building 
administrators, counselors, teachers, guidance directors, students, parents, 
and the community are also outlined. The book also contains a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the selection of guidance personnel, stressing the major 
importance of selection of individuals for the guidance profession. It can 


Serve as an important reference for all those concerned with guidance 
programs. 


1962 + 328 pages +» 6x9 inches + 36.50 list 


Write: 
College Department 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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a statement of policy... 


bl eee 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. i ‘ ; 

1 As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
‘ sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
| 
' 


: 


and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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PREVIEW NOW! 


DON’T DELAY 


@ You may want to do as many others do and order College 
Ahead?* before the end of the budget year to use NDEA, Title V, 
for half the cost, 


or 


© You may want to order on the new school budget during the 


summer to assure delivery of College Ahead? before students 
arrive in the fall 


but, in either case, 


Be Ready for Those September Classes 


Have College Ahead? ready for your students when they need 
it most—at the beginning of the school year. 


*College Ahead? is a 16-mm color film used in more than half 
of the states of the nation. $245. 


for preview to consider for purchase, write: 


GUIDANCE FILMS BOX 632 ITHACA, N. Y. 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


1958 COLLEGE GRADUATE—TWO YEARS LATER 


New study: Bureau of Social Science Research has conducted 
nationwide study of post-college careers of June 1958 graduates on 
behalf of National Science Foundation. Study is based on self- 
administered mail questionnaire sent out in spring of 1960 and 
answered by over 40,000 graduates from about 1,200 degree granting 
schools. Majority of these received B.A. in June 1958, but an- 
swers were also sought and received from those who received mas- 
ter's degree or some professional degree. Ph.D. recipients were 
excluded from survey. 

Sex, age, family status: Close to two-thirds of B.A. re- 
cipients were men. At time of graduation median age of men in 
survey was 24 years, as compared to 22.6 years for women. Men in 
physical sciences were youngest; those in education and business 
oldest. Majority of graduates were married and most of these 
marriages took place before graduation or shortly thereafter. 

Family background: Over half of B.A. recipients—57 per 
cent of men and 46 per cent of women—obtained considerably more 
education than their parents, neither of whom had gone to college- 
Only 18 per cent of men were sons of fathers who had graduated 
from college, and same proportion of women were daughters of 
nothers who had college degree. Sons and daughters of profes- 
sionals and business men attend universities, men's colleges, and 
women's colleges more frequently—and teachers' colleges less 
often—than those from a farming or working class background. 

Negroes: Number of Negro students in study is less than 5 
per cent of total. Most of these graduated from Negro (southern) 
colleges, suggesting that in 1958 not more than 2 or 3 per cent of 
all graduates from white or integrated institutions were Negroes. 
Proportion of Negro graduates was higher in education, and lower 
in engineering, premedical studies, and earth sciences. 

Postgraduate study: Over one-third of June 1958 graduates 
attended graduate or professional school at some time after gradu- 
ation. Proportion who sought advanced degree was highest in pre- 
medical field, philosophy, biological sciences, physics, history, 
chemistry. It was lowest in home economics, nursing, pharmacy, 
industrial and mechanical engineering, business and commerce. In 


practically all fields, proportion of women who took up graduate 
study was very much lower than proportion of men. 

Two years after graduation: At end of May 1960, about 
three-fourths of men and women in survey were in labor force. 
Great majority were working full-time with only 7 per cent of men 
and 6 per cent of women holding part-time jobs. Majority of men 
not in labor force were in military service (13 per cent), or were 
full-time students (10 per cent). Nineteen per cent of women were 
housewives and 3 per cent full-time students. 

Fields of employment: Close to 80 per cent of all employed 
graduates held professional jobs. Largest group of graduates— 
close to one-fourth of men and two-thirds of women—were employed 
as teachers. Majority of men were secondary school teachers, 
whereas most women were teaching in elementary schools. After 
teaching, most important fields of employment for men were busi- 
ness and managerial occupations (21 per cent), engineering (19 per 
cent), and sales (10 per cent). For women, teaching was followed 
by clerical and sales occupations (9 per cent), semi-professional 
occupations, in particular, work as research and laboratory as- 
sistants, and nursing. In almost all professional and semi-pro- 
fessional occupations, majority of graduates had related college 
major. Choice of major represents clear vocational commitment in 
sense that, more often than not, occupation and college major tend 
to be matched. Working graduates who had majored in one of social 
sciences or humanities most frequently found employment as teach- 
ers, while smaller numbers were in business occupations. Number 
of persons in teaching was almost double number of working grad- 
uates who had obtained degree in education. 

Where employed: Majority of men worked for private indus- 
try, with schools in second place. Women were mainly employed by 
Schools, most often public elementary schools. About 10 per cent 
of graduates were employed by government, men most often by 
federal government, women by state and local agencies. Twenty- 
two per cent of scientists and 41 per cent of physicists work for 
federal government. 

Salaries: In most occupations, median salaries for men were 
in $5,000-$6,000 range. Incomes in excess of $6,000 were found 
among pharmacists, engineers, physicists, earth scientists, mathe- 
maticians, programmers and business executives. Among teachers, 
welfare workers, and clergymen majority of respondents reported 
annual salaries of less than $4,500. 


A STUDY IN PERSISTENCE: 
Withdrawal and Graduation Rates 


© MEASURE of the efficiency of a uni- 
versity is the nature and extent of 
student losses. In working toward a more 
effective utilization of our facilities, we are 
frequently handicapped by lack of basic 
data on the problems of student retention 
and withdrawal. It is the purpose of this 
report to summarize several recent studies 
of this nature which pertain to the Uni- 
versity of Utah. Throughout the report the 
term dropouts will refer to those students 
who, for whatever reason, withdraw from 
the University prior to graduation. This is 
not a true dropout rate since many students 
are known to transfer to other colleges and 
universities. But the extent and nature of 
such transfers is so little known, that it can- 
not be adequately documented here. 


The Need for Longitudinal Studies 


Sharp [7] reports that of 13,195 students 
who entered the University during the 10 
academic years 1933-1934 through 1942- 
1943, 24 per cent had graduated by 1945. 
More revealing is his analysis of the 4,930 
students enrolled during the five-year 
period 1933-1934 through 1937-1938, 37 
per cent of whom had graduated from this 
University by 1945.1 The dropout rate for 
students placing in the bottom quarter of 
their class on the entrance test was 78 per 
cent compared to 48 per cent for those in the 
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+The 63 per cent “non-graduates” in this grow 
typify the dropout rate reported for American uni- 
versities at large during this period. Data assembled 
by the United States Office of Education in 1936 
from 15,535 students in 25 universities who entered 
in 1931-1932 showed an average of 62 per cent who 
had left these universities by that date [6]. 
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top quartile. Over half of the students in 
the top test quartile had graduated by 1945 
compared to only 22 per cent who had grad- 
uated from the group comprising the bot- 
tom test quartile. 

Evidence of the need for long-range 
studies in arriving at realistic graduation 
and dropout rates is found in a study com- 
pleted by the State Department of Educa: 
tion in 1954 [10]. Over eleven thousand 
students, representing 60 per cent of all the 
ninth-graders in Utah in 1936, participated 
in the study. Of the 93 per cent who re- 
sponded to the question relating to college 
attendance, 55 per cent had enrolled at one 
time or another, and 39 per cent had grad- 
uated. 

From the 1,080 students entering the 
University during the academic year 1938- 
1939, Yeaman [11] reports 235 (22 per cent) 
graduating on schedule, i.e., within four 
years. Also of considerable interest here 
are the quarter-by-quarter dropout rates for 
this class as summarized in TABLE 1. 

This summary is rather typical of our €x- 
perience during recent years. About one 
third of each entering class interrupts its 
education after completing a year or less. 
After two years the interruptions include 
fully half of the original group. 

Of our students who successfully com- 
plete as many as six quarters of college, the 
large majority are clearly capable of earn- 
ing a four-year degree. This is shown 1 
Taste 2 which summarizes the subsequent 
academic status of several hundred students 
who received their Lower Division Certif- 
cates (denoting successful completion of the 
University’s prescribed two-year gener 
education program) in June of 1946 [4]. 

In 1945, freshman enrollments began tO 
increase substantially as a result of the vet 
eran influx, and increasing attention WaS 
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given to entrance testing and placement. 
Andrew’s study [Z] of 248 male non-high- 
school graduates admitted to the University 
during the period 1945-1950 emphasized 
the handicap of inadequate preparation for 
college. In lieu of high school certificates 
of graduation these students were admitted 
on the basis of performance on high school 
equivalency examinations. By 1951, 83 per 
cent of this group had been on scholastic 
probation, 59 per cent had withdrawn fail- 
ing, 17 per cent had withdrawn passing, 8 
per cent had graduated, and 15 per cent 
were still enrolled. 

At about this same time Cohen [2] was 
emphasizing the difficulties encountered by 
entering freshmen with inadequate English 
skills. Of 289 applicants assigned to Eng- 
lish A (the remedial course) in the fall of 
1945, 72 failed to register, 9 dropped out 
during the first quarter, 122 dropped out 


at the end of the first quarter, and all but 
41 (14 per cent) had dropped out by the 
end of six quarters. 


Poor Preparation Not the Whole Story 
The contribution of poor high school 
records to college failure has been verified 


TABLE 2 


College Status in April, 1949, of Students Who 
Received Lower Division Certificates in June of 


1946 
College Status Number % 
Graduated with a four-year degree.... 274 65.4 


Still enrolled at the University, and do- 
ing passing work; will presumably 


complete requirements for a degree.. 57 13.6 
Withdrawn from the University pass- 

ing, presumably to continue studies 

elsewhere, since transcript was issued. 41 9.8 


Withdrawn from the University pass- 

ing, no transcript issued. ....,--+++ 38 kle | 
Withdrawn from the University; doing 

failing work at the time of with- 

drawal, but with an over-all passing 


average... siess eee rrara teste 8 1.9 
Dropped from the University because 

of failing grades 1 0.2 

TOTAL. sse ees nieg e aeie a a edie 


TABLE 1 
Quarter-by-Quarter Dropout Rates for the Entering Freshman Class of 1938-1939 
Enrolled at Withdrawing at Peng 
Number of Qirs. Beginning of End of ‘opouts by 
Enrolled in Quarter Quarter he End of ar 
University of % of ly 0 h 
Utah Number Total Number Total Number Total 
7.3 
1 1080 100.0 79 7.3 79 h 
2 1001 92.7 113 10.5 192 17.8 
3 888 82.2 154 14.3 346 “ay 
4 734 68.0 53 4.9 399 S 
5 681 63.1 50 4.6 a i 
6 631 58.4 116 10.7 56 id 
i 515 47.7 49 4.5 me sath 
8 466 43.1 42 3.9 6 ; a 
9 424 39.3 74 6.9 l. isto 
10 350 32.4. 30 2.8 i ae 
11 320 29.6 18 1.7 i a 


* 235 of these graduated on schedule, 34 withdrew after 12 quarters, 


ters or more. 
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and 33 continued through 13 quar- 
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TABLE 3 


High School Average and College Achievement 
of the Entering Freshman Class of 1948 


Average Number 
Grade in Enrolled University of Utah Average Grades 
High Fall, Number % Number % 
Schoot 1948 Passing Passing Failing Failing 
A 32 32 100.0 0 0.0 
A= 149 144 96.6 Leh! 
B+ 233 204 87.6 29 12.4 
B 347 274 79.0 73 24.0 
C+ 355 223 62.8 132 37.2 
Cc 363 124 34.2 239 65.8 
D+ 85 22 "25.9 6I 74,1 
D 19 e R KI 16 84.2 
Toran 1,583 1,026 64.8 5577 35.2 


for our entering freshman class of 1948. 
TABLE 3 is based on an analysis of their 
cumulative college records after two years. 
That much of our college dropout rate 
is attributable to factors other than inade- 
quate preparation or Jack of ability is clear 
from Sorenson’s follow-up of this same 
freshman class [8]. Of the original group, 
839 (53 per cent) withdrew before complet- 


TABLE 4 


Reasons Given by Passing Students for Dis- 
continuing College 


Male Students Female Students 
Main Reason Num- Num- 
for Leaving ber % ber % 
Mission for LDS 
Church 30 30.9 1 Ti 
Military service 24 24.7 2 2.2 
‘Transferred AG i SLA: 6 6.7 
Left to take employ- 
ment 9 9.3 13 14.6 
Financial difficulties 7 Tia 8 9.0 
Marriage 5 5.2 48 54.0 
Dissatisfied with 
classes 4 4.1 4.5 
Til health 2 2.1 4 4.5 
Death or illness in 
family Deeg 1 ia 
Deceased 1.0 — — 
Family moved == = 1 1.1 
Went to Europe — — $ Tt 
Total Responding 97 100.0 89 100.0 
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ing six quarters, although 449 of them had 
maintained a passing average while in col- 
lege. By 1952, however, 78 of these “passing 
dropouts” were back in the University. 
Those who had not returned were sent a 
letter asking them why they had left. 
TABLE 4 summarizes the results. 

Sorenson concluded that most of these 
dropouts left for defensible reasons, and 
not as a result of deficiences in University 
practice. Missions, military service, and 
transfers accounted for most of the male 
dropouts. Marriage and other employment 
explained most of the withdrawals among 
the women. Attitudes expressed toward the 
University were, on the whole, very favor- 
able. Relatively few of the respondents 
were definitely critical of any aspect of the 
University, although one expects in surveys 
of this kind that most of the dissatisfied 
students will not bother to reply to mailed 
queries. 

As we continue to follow up the first- 
quarter freshmen who enrolled in the fall 
of 1948, the persistence of our students 
towards graduation becomes increasingly 
evident. Although only 20 per cent of the 
group graduated on schedule (by 1952), 
another 25 per cent has graduated since. 
The number graduating each year is shown 
in TABLE 5. 

The above table shows only those stu- 
dents graduating from this University. If 
we may assume a transfer rate of 12 per 
cent (the estimated national average) and 
further assume that about 40 per cent of 
these transfers have since graduated from 
other universities [3], the total graduating 
to date approximates 50 per cent. Since 
most of our past thinking about graduation 
tates has been in terms of those graduating 
on schedule, we have been only “half-right 
concerning the “long run.” 

The 156 freshmen from the above class 
who were admitted to the College of Engr 
neering in the fall of 1948 have the pat 
ticularly interesting pattern of graduation 
shown in Taste 6. ` 

In 1954 the University participated in a 
nationwide study of retention and with- 
drawal based on entering freshmen in the 
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TABLE 5 
Graduates From a Class of 1,643 Entering Freshmen in the Fall of 1948 


-Males———— -Females——— Total- 

Year %o of % of % of 

Graduated Number 1,022 Males Number 621 Females Number Total N( 116435 
1951 15 15; 6 1.0 21 1.3 
1952 159 15.6 172 27.7 331 20.2 
1953 69 6.7 17 2.7 86 5.2 
1954 66 6.4 5 0.8 71 4.3 
1955 59 5.8 1 0.2 60 3.7 
1956 57. 5.6 0 0.0 57 35. 
1957 45 4.4 3 0.5 48 2.9 
1958 35 3.4 3 0.5 38 2.3 
1959 15 1.5 1 0.2 16 1,0 
1960 7 0.7 2 0.3 9 0.5 
1961 3 0.3 2 0.3 5 0.3 

Torax to 
Date 530 51.9 212 34.2 742 45.2 


fall of 1950 [3]. By expanding our small 
official sample to 266 cases (comprising 
every third name, but excluding veterans 
and married students) meaningful compari- 
sons with the national sample were derived, 
as shown in TABLE 7. Interpretation of the 
University of Utah data in this study is 
made difficult by the fact that in 1950 no 
freshmen entered the University from the 
Salt Lake City High Schools. (There was 
No city-school graduation that year because 
of the change from an eleven-year to a 
twelve-year system.) Furthermore the 1950 
samples, both national and local, excluded 
married students and veterans. The data 
Suggest, however, that this University grad- 
uates about the same percentage of its 
entering freshmen on schedule as do other 
state universities in the West, while the 
national percentages for both public and 
Private institutions are considerably higher. 

An intensive follow-up by mail of our 
local sample of 266 cases produced 147 re- 
Spondents of whom 53 had graduated on 
Schedule, 15 were still in school, and 79 had 
Withdrawn prior to graduation. Of these 
79 dropouts, 23 had transferred to other 
Universities from which several of them 
oa be expected to graduate. Twenty- 
Our per cent of the transfers in the national 
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sample are known to have graduated, while 
estimates of the actual figure more nearly 


TABLE 6 


Graduates* From a Freshman Class of 156 
Engineering Students Entering in 1948 


Number 
Number Graduated Number Known to 
Graduated in Other Have Graduated in 
in U of U Colleges in Other Universities 
Year College of the Univer- Engi- 
Graduated Engineering sity of Utah neering Other 
Dea seis A acta A sR eS Sead AE 


1951 2 

1952 20 5 1 

1953 18 7 

1954 7 6 1 

1955 7 7 1 

1956 7 1 1 2 

1957 5 1 1 

1958 5 6 1 

1959 1 1 $. 
TOTAL 70 35 3 6 


Selieieireie ee 

* The known graduates to date total 114, which 
is 73 per cent of the original 156 freshman engineer- 
ing students. Our mailed follow-up in 1949 failed 
to locate 14 of the dropouts, disclosed 9 who were 
still working towards college degrees, and 1 who 
was deceased. We may anticipate that eventually 
as many as 80 per cent of is group will have 
completed college degrees. This, of course, was a 
select group which was required to present sub- 
sandali high school course work and entrance test 
scores for admission to the College of Engineering. 
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TABLE 7 


Periods of College Attendance in Institution of 
First Registration 


Public Public 

4-Year 4-Year Public and 

Insti- Insti- Private 
Univer- tutions, tutions, 4-Year 


Period of sity of Western Nation- Institu- 
Attendance Utah Region* wide tions 
MOA ABN ok O AE A AAE e a 
Withdrew first se- 
mester or quarter 13.2 17.2 12.5 10.7 
Withdrew during re- 
mainder of first 
year 19,9. 22,2 118.4 16.6 
Withdrew during or 
endofsecond year 18.0 16.7 15.7 15.0 
Withdrew during or 
endofthird year 14.7 6.3 6.0 6.0 
Entered fourth year, 
not graduated 6.8 6.1 8.7 ie) 
Graduatedin 1954 24.5 27.4 33.0 39.5 
Others 2.9 4.1 5.7 4.9 
Total number of stu- 
dents 266 1,254 7,179 12,667 


* Includes Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. These are unpublished 
data furnished by the U. S. Office of Education. 


approximate 45 per cent D]. In our sample 
the principal reasons given for withdrawal, 
in order of importance, were: military 
service; transfer to another institution; 
financial difficulties; marriage; taking full- 
time job; lack of interest; church mission; 
and discouraged by low grades. Reasons 
given for transfer to other institutions re- 
lated mainly to general dissatisfaction; 
wanting to be nearer home town; having 
completed pre-professional requirements; 
lack of interest in studies; wanting to at- 
tend a less expensive or different sized in- 
stitution. While assembling these returns 
Lloyd identified one group of good scho- 
lastic achievers whose reasons for with- 
drawal hardly seemed defensible under the 
circumstances. After personal interviews 
with 22 of this group, which resulted in 
some carefully documented case studies, 
Lloyd concluded that most of these cases 
failed to reveal their basic reasons for with- 
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drawal when answering the mailed question. 
naire [5]. 

“Persistence toward graduation” (based 
on the period of continuous college enroll- 
ment) for students in the above sample was 
analyzed statistically [9]. The results are 
shown in Taste 8, listed in order of sig- 
nificance. 

With one exception these relationships 
are in the expected direction. It is not 
clear why students paying their way through 
college from personal savings should prove 
less persistent than other students. In any 
event, only the variables deriving from stu- 
dents’ academic records are related closely 
enough to persistence to be of much pre- 
dictive value. 

Admittedly the studies included in this 
report afford only an incomplete picture of 
graduation rates at the University of Utah. 
But the trend is clear, and a continuing 
follow-up of most of these same samples is 
providing the data for bringing our drop: 
out problems into better perspective. 


Summary and Discussion $ 


Since World War II a changing pattern 
of higher education has emerged. Ont 
major facet of this pattern is the shift from 
“dropout” to “interruption” of academic 
goals. The data reviewed in this report 
suggest that most “dropout” studies of the 
past seriously underestimate the persistent « 
of our students in achieving academic 0» | 
jectives. The importance of a college de- 
gree is looming larger and larger, and stu 
dents are responding by combining adult 
responsibilities and student status. The 
need for longitudinal studies rather than 
the usual cross-sectional evaluation is amply 
demonstrated in this report. ý 

The data of this report can be ext 
olated to suggest that the 1948 class wil 
eventually be represented by 60 per E 
graduation from college. Contributing © 
this extrapolation are the current ento” 
ments from this class after various interTUP” 
tions, and the return of females tO, vd 
college campus after a child-bearing pe™ 
The implications for our culture are enor 
mous: (a) the modification of student perso”? 
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nel programs to accommodate “interrupt- 
ing,” “aging,” “working” adult students; (b) 
the recognition and planning for evening 
programs on the basis that most students in 
such programs are potential degree candi- 
dates; (c) the attitude changes related to 
student life being an adult behavior rather 
than adolescent “preparation for life”; (d) 
the accommodation of family structure to 
incorporate working fathers, working moth- 
ers, student fathers, student mothers, and 
student children; (e) the growing pattern of 
business support for further education as 
a basic part of career development. 

One can further speculate that the ex- 
perts in social change are, as usual, lagging 
behind the real shifts in our culture. Our 
prior data on “dropouts,” “talented students 
not attending college,” etc., are all under- 
estimating what the public is actually do- 
ing. The data are recent and cross-sec- 


tional. Since the actual picture reveals 
dogged persistence and interruption due to 
military service, economic need, marriage, 
and interest shifts, the student public is 
responding to the present challenge by 
ever increasing attendance at universities. 
The residual “dropout” by 1975 is likely to 
be primarily the incompetent student. To 
be overly dramatic, once again the “prophets 
of gloom” about the waste of talent in our 
society err; the growing importance of 
specialized professional training in our so- 
ciety is being met by a tide of students who 
overcome great challenges to complete this 
training over a long period of time. Per- 
haps the universities can modify and “ma- 
ture” to meet the challenge of a “mature” 
student body. 
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COMMENTS 


HE PARTICIPATION of faculty members in 

the promotion, conduct, and appraisal 
of studies involving students is necessary if 
effective action programs are to result. In- 
terpretations of investigative findings by 
teachers who are looking for answers to 
practical, everyday problems can, and often 
do, reveal insights not given to the pure 
researcher as Professors Jex and Merrill 
have so ably demonstrated. 

It is reassuring and refreshing to find 
members of the professional staff of a state 
university asserting that the efficiency of an 
institution is measured in part by the “na- 
ture and extent of student losses” and then 
proceeding to outline in sharp relief facts 
which can create an unfavorable public 
image. The practice of institutional self- 
study and frank reporting of the findings 
in clear and definitive terms is extremely 
important to higher education. Just as 
many other advertisements are only re- 
motely related to the merits of the product 
so the embellishments of the public rela- 
tions officials in our colleges and univer- 
sities are dedicated to the establishment and 
maintenance of a favorable public image. 
It would, for example, be a reversal to find 
in more college literature factual informa- 
tion on the persistence of enrollees instead 

of descriptions which attempt to picture 
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institutions as being all things to all stu- 
dents. 

The authors make it abundantly clear 
that the concept of regular progression to 
graduation from the institution of original 
registration in four years is not “normal” 
progression at the University of Utah. It 
might be noted parenthetically that their ex- 
perience with students to whom they had 
granted lower division certificates appears to 
parallel in general the experience of colleges 
and universities with transfers from junior 
colleges. Itis estimated that more than onê- 
third of the students enrolled in higher edu- 
cational institutions are carrying less than 
three-fourths of the load necessary to grad- 
uate in four years. Fully one-tenth of orig- 
inal first-time enrollments in four-year insti- 
tutions result in transfers so that the un- 
duplicated total (part-time and transfer) 
must approach 40 per cent of first-time en- 
rollments. 

The authors’ comments with reference t° 
the relationship of various factors to per- 
sistence are interesting. They note that, 
with one exception, these relationships are 
in the expected direction. The exception 18 
the finding that there is less persistence 
when students finance their own education 
by personal savings. Possibly there is 4 
positive relationship between (1) the ac- 
cumulation and use for college expenses of 
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personal savings and (2) student maturity. 
These students may recognize that the uni- 
versity has not modified and matured as 
the authors suggest it should in the last 
sentence of their report. In a 20-college 
cooperative study not yet published by the 
United States Office of Education it was 
found that 25 per cent of 2,046 dropouts 
defrayed 38 per cent of their total college 
expenses from personal savings including 
summer earnings. On the other hand, 20 
per cent of 12,188 students still enrolled 
defrayed 29.5 per cent of their expenses 
from this source. The differences in both 
pairs of percentages are statistically reliable 
and indicate the same direction of relation- 
ship found at the University of Utah. 

It is also interesting that, in the 20-col- 
lege cooperative study, significant differ- 
ences in persistence were found for the fac- 
tor “annual income of parents” (higher in- 
come—higher persistence) as well as for the 
factor “personal earnings as a source of 
school income” (higher percentage of total 
expenses defrayed—higher rate of dropout). 
It should be noted that the tendencies are 
more pronounced in the publicly controlled 
than in the privately controlled institutions. 

The fact that no relationship was found 
between age at college entrance and per- 
sistence at the University of Utah is surpris- 
ing because of the generally high negative 
correlation between age and high school 
grades. Actually, the relationship is closer 
when the variable, years in school, is con- 
sidered. It is possible that veterans were 


included in the sample of 131 students 
thereby depressing the index of relation- 
ship. At any rate, the data do not support 
a negative attitude or policy toward the 
admission of young applicants to college. 

In the study cited by the authors, “Re- 
tention and Withdrawal of College Stu- 
dents,” a significant difference was found 
between the 50 per cent graduation rate of 
men students living at an inconvenient 
traveling distance from the college and the 
39 per cent rate for men living within a 
convenient traveling distance. Similarly, 
47 per cent of women students who lived at 
a distance were graduated as compared with 
41 per cent for women living nearby. It 
should be noted that the location of home 
in relation to college applied at the time the 
student entered college. 

When, like Jex and Merrill, we view col- 
lege attendance records in linear perspective 
the highlights are in the persistence rather 
than the dropout area and the whole effect 
is much brighter. It is hoped that more 
institutions will make conscientious efforts 
to analyze their efficiency and evaluate their 
selection and admission policies by con- 
tinuous study of student-holding-power. It 
is also hoped that when these studies are 
made the findings will be shared as frankly 
with the entire higher education commu- 
nity. Professors Jex and Merrill have set a 
good example.—RoBERT E. Invert, Chief, 
Faculty and Student Services, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 
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Group and Individual Counseling 
in Modifying Behavior 


DONALD H. FORD 


HIS PAPER will briefly describe a way of 

looking at behavior, apply that general 
scheme to characterize the counseling situa- 
tion, point out the implications of the 
scheme for group counseling procedures, 
describe a group counseling program which 
follows from the scheme, and finally men- 
tion some of the practical values which have 
accrued as a result. 


A Conceptual Scheme 


Behavior refers to a stream of events oc- 
curring constantly from birth to death. 
Within that stream there are different kinds 
of behavior such as thoughts, feelings, and 
acts. Any attempt to modify behavior, then, 
must recognize that a variety of behaviors 
is always occurring, that the particular 
kind of behavior to be modified is associated 
with other kinds of behavior, that modifica- 
tion may be temporary or permanent, and 
that one may be modifying a response other 
than that which he intends to modify, since 
many kinds of responses are occurring at 
once, 

Another stream runs parallel to the be- 
havior stream. We might call it the en- 
vironmental stream. As is true of behavior, 
environmental events are continually oc- 
curring, and are continually influencing the 
behavior stream, just as the banks of a river 
influence its depth, direction, and so forth. 
Only under very artificial conditions is it 


_ Donato H. Forn is Director, Division of Counsel- 
SLUR Pennsylvania State University, University 
ark, 

This paper represents an application of a portion 
of some ideas Dr. Hugh Urban and the author have 
been developing jointly. In a slightly different 
version, it was presented at the 1960 American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association Convention in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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possible to deprive behavior of all environ- 


mental stimulation. Research on behavior j 


under such conditions (sometimes called 


stimulus deprivation) suggests that the oc | 
currence of behavior is dependent upon | 


stimulation and that without environmental 
events, behavior gradually declines and con- 
ceivably could eventually disappear. 4 

When one wishes to change behavior it 
is typically done by manipulating events 0 
that some responses are modified in some 
way. We cannot forget that there are al- 
ways other behaviors occurring besides the 
ones we seek to modify. These may help or 
hinder our efforts. There are also othet 
environmental events occurring which may 
be influential besides those we are manipu- 
lating. The implications of these gener: 
notions have not been fully worked through 
here. We have pursued them far enough 
for our present purpose, however. ) 

If we apply these ideas to the counseling 
situation, we might describe it diagram: 
matically as follows: 


>S>r>R>S> 


The capital S represents environmental 
events such as sounds, objects, and the be- 
haviors of others. The little r represents 
behaviors which cannot be directly observe 
by others, such as thoughts, feelings, an! 
physical sensations. The big R refers t0 
behaviors which others can observe, such as 
walking, talking, and blushing. The arrow 
preceding the first S indicates that the stream 
of environmental and behavioral events has 
been occurring prior to the situation abou! 
which we are concerned, and the arrow fok 
lowing the last S indicates that the stream 
continues. However, that segment of 
stream represented in the diagram we 
consider to be the counseling situation. 


may 
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Environmental events may function in 
two ways. First, they may elicit behavior, 
and in our diagram this is represented by 
the first S. For example, asking the client 
a question typically will elicit an answer. 
Asking a client to describe emotions which 
occur when someone is criticizing him will 
elicit thoughts on the client’s part (r) and 
verbal statements (R) which follow from 
those thoughts. The verbal statements may 
or may not accurately reflect the thoughts, 
ie. clients sometimes lie or do not ac 
curately report upon their thoughts. The 
last S represents a behavior modifier. 
When environmental events are manipu- 
lated in an attempt to bring about a rela- 
tively permanent change in both observ- 
able (R) and mediating (r) behavior and 
to cause that change to occur in a variety 
of situations outside the counseling setting, 
we think of it as a modifier. Interpreta- 
tion, information giving, suggestions, and 
instructions are examples of counselor re- 
sponses intended as modifiers. Modifiers 
may have a cumulative effect such as that 
found in reinforcement procedures, and re- 
flection of feeling exemplifies a counselor 
response which sometimes functions as a 
cumulative modifier. Unfortunately, we 
too frequently assume that modifying 
overtly observable behavior, such as talk- 
ing, is the same thing as modifying the 
mediating responses, such as thoughts, 
which preceded it. This is not true, of 
course, although it is only through the ob- 
servable responses that we can seek to 
modify the mediating ones. 

In summary, then, the counselor's prob- 
lem is to elicit the particular behaviors he 
wishes to modify and apply behavior modi- 
fiers to those behaviors when they occur. 
This process repeats itself over and over in 
every counseling situation. It may differ 
in terms of the kinds of behavior one at- 
tempts to modify and the events manipu- 
lated todo so. In the vocational counseling 
situation, we are seeking to modify thoughts, 
feelings, and actions relevant to selfap- 
Praisal, vocational choice, and job or edu- 
cational performance. 
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As Applied to Counseling 


Returning to the diagram, let us examine 
how it suggests some ideas concerning group 
counseling. For any client in a group, the 
counselor and all other members of the 
group may apply behavior elicitors and 
modifiers. Thus, the number, type, and 
rate of elicitors or modifiers applied are only 
partially under the control of the counselor. 
Under such circumstances, the client may 
be confused by too many elicitors or may 
have so many competing responses elicited 
that it becomes more difficult to apply effec- 
tive modifiers. What is a behavior elicitor 
for one client may have exactly the opposite 
effect for another. A behavior modifier 
effective for one client may be quite ineffec- 
tive for another. Thus, group counseling is 
difficult because the counselor has so many 
more events to observe, so many more con: 
tingencies affecting his inferences, and so 
many more conditions influencing the effec- 
tiveness of the behavior modifiers applied. 

However, if we look at our diagram 
again, we may ask, “Within this stream, is 
it really necessary that the same counselor 
who applies the behavior elicitors must also 
apply the behavior modifiers, and is it neces- 
sary that the elicitors and modifiers be ap- 
plied in the same situation?” If we answer 
that question in the negative, a new possi- 
bility suggests itself. We can divide our 
diagram into two halves: 


—S rot and roR>S> 


In the first half we have the behavior elici- 
tors and the mediating r's. In the second 
half we have the observable behaviors and 
the behavior modifiers. If we can. apply 
group procedures to the first and individual 
procedures to the second, we will have 
avoided the difficulty of trying to modify a 
variety of behaviors simultaneously in a 
variety of people with a variety of modifiers. 

The utility of this point of view may be 
exemplified by describing a counseling pro- 
gram at The Pennsylvania State University. 
One phase of our program involves pro- 
viding intensive vocational and educational 
counseling to all of our entering freshmen 
and their parents. Last summer, we coun- 
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seled over 4,500 families. Obviously we 
needed some mass procedures. The entire 
program cannot be described here, but one 
of the meetings will illustrate our use of 
group procedures within the rationale pre- 
viously described. Each day we see 60 to 
80 families. Prior to the counseling day, 
we have obtained extensive information 
about each student through tests, high 
school records, and personal information 
blanks. We want to tell the students about 
their test results in such a fashion that the 
test indices of students’ behavior will be 
used by the students in wise and effective 
planning. The purpose of two meetings is 
primarily to elicit behavior, while the pur- 
pose of the third is primarily behavior 
modification. 

In the first meeting 60 to 80 students 
meet with one counselor. The counselor 
describes the manner in which test results 
can be useful in the context of the students 
planning their university and life careers. 
Each student is given his or her test reports. 
Then the manner in which each test should 
be interpreted is discussed gradually, factu- 
ally, and in lay language by the counselor. 
The formats of the test reports are designed 
to facilitate this discussion. We have paid 
a great deal of attention to developing a 
presentation which is simple but clear, and 
always use one of our most competent staff 
members for this purpose. The test reports 
themselves and the counselor's statements 
elicit mediating behaviors in the students. 
We are quite aware that many thoughts 
are started, and some emotional responses 
of varying intensity occur. Naturally, it is 
very important that some of the thoughts 
and emotions elicited be modified, but no 
behavior modifiers specific to a particular 
student are applied at that point. 

The students move from that meeting to 
a Second meeting in which each spends time 
reading a folder of occupational informa- 
tion prepared for him by his counselor. 
Two counselors circulate among the group, 
answering questions, making suggestions, 
and obtaining additional information from 
the files, when requested by the students, 
Our primary purpose in this meeting is to 
elicit thoughts about a variety of occupa- 
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tional and educational possibilities, many 
of which the student has not yet considered. 

The third meeting is an individual in- 
terview in which the primary purpose is to 
modify behavior. First the counselor ap- 
plies elicitors to get the client to reveal the 
mediating responses which have been oc- 
curring as a result of the previous meetings. 
For example, he may ask, “How did the 
test results strike you?” or “Were you sur- 
prised at your interest scores?” or “How do 
you think your parents will feel about it?” 
or “You're pretty disappointed about the 
results, aren’t you?” Such elicitors will pro- 
duce discussion of thoughts, feelings, and 
evaluations. As the client responds in the 
interview, the counselor begins to apply be- 
havior modifiers. For example, he may say, 
“That’s exactly what it means” or “You de- 
cide what you think is right and we will 
help your parents understand” or “I can 
understand how you might feel frightened 
and worried, but we will always be here to 
talk with you, if you need us.” 

When we first started our program, we 
did not use the group lecture. Each stu- 
dent was seen in an individual interview. 
We retained the individual interview be 
cause we believe, for our purposes in this 
particular program, the application of idio- 
syncratic behavior modifiers is necessary: 
However, the length of each individual in 
terview is now typically no more than 40 
minutes, while previously the interviews 
used to run 60 to 75 minutes. Thus, We 
are saving a minimum of 20 minutes Pe 
student. With a minimum of 60 students 
a day, this is 20 man hours of work per day, 
which has been replaced by one hour © 
group work. This saving of time is finan 
cially significant. X 

Another consequence is even more n 
portant. We are convinced we have 10 
proved the quality of our work. In the first 
place, we can use our best personnel to do 
the test interpretations. Second, this stano 
ardization of the interpretation means that 
variations in students’ responses to elicitors 
are entirely a product of their own test re: 
ports and their own responses to the 1P: 
terpretation, rather than partly a result © 
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different interpretations given to students. 
Thus, since the counselor conducting the 
individual interview knows that the test 
interpretation is the same for all students, 
he can more readily discover the distortions 
of the facts that each student may give him. 
Sometimes the test interpretation is so up- 
setting to students they don’t hear half of 
what is said. Since time elapses between 
the test interpretation and our attempt to 
modify the responses which result, the stu- 
dent has had a chance to get his emotions 
under control, and we have a second chance 
both to modify the emotions and get across 
a clear understanding of the test results. 
When the interpretation and modification 
are attempted in the same interview, private 
emotional responses which the client may 
not share with the counselor may interfere 
so drastically as to ruin the effectiveness of 
the whole procedure. 

Finally, our counselors do a better job 
and enjoy their work more. Under our old 
procedure each counselor saw four students 
a day. To each student the counselor had 
to explain each test and how it could be 
interpreted. Since the tests were identical 
from student to student, even though the 
students’ scores differed, the counselor spent 
a good bit of time from interview to inter- 
view saying the same things. For example, 
to each student he had to describe the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and its 


significance before moving to a description 
of the student’s individual scores on the 
test. Naturally, such repetition day after 
day with four clients a day was boring, 
monotonous, and tiring to the counselor. 
By using the group procedure we have re- 
moved this monotonous part of the inter- 
view, and all of our counselors report that 
it made a real difference for them. They 
can now focus upon the students’ responses 
to the test data and the other significant 
information given them and plan the mod- 
ification of those responses. Of course, the 
counselors still face the problem of explor- 
ing important factors, such as family in- 
fluence and personality difficulties which 
were not covered in the group sessions. 

We have applied the same conception to 
our work with parents, and Dr. Harvey 
Wall has described that meeting in another 
paper [7]. 

The task of counseling is behavior 
change. A way of conceptualizing behavior 
and clear specification of the behaviors to 
be changed are essential in making de- 
cisions about the most effective procedures 
for producing the change. 
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A COUNSELING PROGRAM FOR PARENTS 
OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


HARVEY W. WALL 


N COUNSELING students, the college coun- 
selor can never ignore deeply ingrained 
relationships between parent and student. 
Particularly in helping the beginning col- 
lege student make curricular and personal 
adjustments, it seems even more imperative 
to appreciate the profound impact of both 
direct and indirect, constructive and de- 
structive parental influences. The needs, 
values, and attitudes of parents may have a 
most significant effect on the student's 
formulation and execution of long-term 
career plans. 

While there can be little argument that 
the attitudes and aspirations of parents de- 
termine at least partially major educational 
and career decisions made by their progeny, 
it is also true that counseling agencies in 
American universities and colleges typi- 
cally confine their attentions solely to the 
student and his immediate behavioral reper- 
toire. Important parental influences are 
treated in much the same manner as other 
significant events which are related to the 
student's behavior, such as social and eco- 
nomic factors. ‘The significance of such 
situational events is recognized, and careful 
cognizance is taken of the student’s reac- 
tions to them, but when necessary, little is 
done to manipulate them directly, partic- 
ularly when the crucial class of situational 
events is parental behavior. 

In counseling beginning college students, 
a number of benefits would appear to be 
gained if parents are also counseled. The 
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counselor continues to focus his attention 
on the student, giving him primary con- 
cern, but he also actively counsels parents 
as a means of changing the student's be- 
havior. By modifying unfavorable attitudes 
of parents, by changing unrealistic expecta- 
tions, or by correcting misunderstanding 
and misinformation, parents’ influence can 
be used constructively; and, as a result, pro- 
fessional counseling can be more effective. 
Perhaps even more important, when parents 
are helped to relinquish their patterns of 
control and authority, they can then pro- 
vide the situational conditions to facilitate 
the development of independence, self-dis- 
cipline, and self-initiative in their children. 
The emergence of students as mature, Te 
sponsible adults, capable of expressing their 
independence is, of course, a primary ob- 
jective in higher education. 


Description and Rationale of Program 


Penn State's Division of Counseling de- 
votes considerable time and attention tO 
parents in its pre-registration counseling 
program. In this program, parents are 1m- 
vited to accompany their students for their 
day of counseling and to take an active part 
in a number of pre-arranged conferences. 
Unfortunately the program in its entirety 
cannot be described in detail. Instead, this 
paper will (1) offer a rationale, (2) describe, 
and (3) provide evidence to support the ef- 
fectiveness of a two-hour meeting that bas 
been designed specifically for counseling 
parents. 

It is important in a program of this na- 
ture first to make a clear statement of ob- 
jectives. Only then can specific techniques 
and procedures for producing changes 1? 
behavior be adequately selected. Parental 
behaviors which we are particularly inter- 
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ested in changing are classified according to 
the three types of parental responses which 
the program is interested in modifying. 
These objectives are listed below: 


Knowledge or Understanding 


1. Knowledge of student’s general level of ability to 
learn in college. 

2. Knowledge of adequacy of student’s preparation 
for college study at Penn State. 

8. Understanding of the extent to which test data 
support student’s career choice, and that a 
career choice may be supported by some factors 
and not others. 

4. Knowledge of University grading system and 
academic standards, including level of grades to 
be expected from student. 

5. Understanding of sources to which student can 
turn for further help. 

6. Understanding of procedures for changing plans. 


Attitudes 

1, To develop the belief that Penn State is con- 
cerned with each student as an individual. 

2. To encourage the belief that the University is 
flexible enough so that students may change 
their career plans and course of study early in 
their career without serious delay of graduation. 

3. To develop the belief that the student’s academic 
success depends to a great extent on his serious- 
ness of purpose, self-discipline, and effective 
study. 

4. To foster the idea that the student will have to 
assume a major degree of responsibility for 
obtaining help when needed. 

5. To encourage the willingness to rely on the stu- 
dent’s final judgment in regard to career plans. 

6. To establish the value of summer review work for 
those whose preparation for college is weak. 

7. To establish a favorable attitude for future ef- 
forts to work with the student and encourage 
parents to contact the University when they need 
consultation. 


Action 

l. To reduce parents’ attempts to determine stu- 
dent’s career choice. 

2. To produce career changes when strongly sup- 
ported by available data. 


It must again be emphasized that the 
counseling techniques which are employed 
were selected as best meeting our pre-stated 
goals with the numbers of people involved. 
Group and individual procedures are used, 
and Ford has described the rationale for 
this combination of procedures [3]. 
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After each freshman is admitted to the 
University, he is required to complete at 
home the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
[7], the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
[1], and a comprehensive personal informa- 
tion blank developed by the Division of 
Counseling. He is then administered a bat- 
tery of aptitude and achievement tests at 
one of approximately 40 testing centers lo- 
cated throughout Pennsylvania. At the Of- 
fice of Student Affairs Research at Penn 
State, these data are checked for accuracy, 
machine scored, and integrated with other 
information, such as a comprehensive pro- 
file of the student’s high school record and 
possibly a medical report of physical dis- 
ability. The University is then ready to 
counsel the student and his parents. 

Counseling meetings take place each 
weekday beginning late in May and ending 
early in September. The parents’ meeting 
occurs during the morning when students 
are attending other counseling and occupa- 
tional information interviews. In the pro- 
gram of 1960, 4,500 freshmen were coun- 
seled at University Park; and, of these, 90 
per cent brought one or both parents. 

The basic strategy for counseling parents 
consists of three interrelated steps. The 
first goal is to provide parents with a gen- 
eral groundwork for gaining an understand- 
ing of the University and the factors which 
are necessary for both success and satisfac- 
tion. This background information is com- 
municated systematically to groups in the 
form of lecture. Although the presentation 
js methodical, a deliberate effort is made to 
avoid creating an atmosphere of cold for- 
mality. Parents are encouraged to interrupt 
the presentation at any time with questions 
or requests for additional information. 

Background information includes a care- 
ful description of the nature and purposes 
of each test used in the program, and a dis- 
cussion of the methods by which test scores 
are expressed and interpreted. In addition 
to the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, the 
tests which are used include the Pennsyl- 
vania State University Aptitude Examina- 
tion [6], achievement tests in English [2], 
and mathematics [4]. The kind of grades 
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the student is likely to earn in view of his 
abilities and high school preparation is also 
discussed [8]. 

In interpreting test results, a good deal of 
the discussion is tied in with a description 
of the University and its academic pro- 
grams, its standards, grading system, reme- 
dial services, and the procedure for making 
changes in curricular and career plans. In- 
sofar as possible, the presentation is kept 
simple, meaningful, and interesting by ex- 
tensive use of rigorous detail, anecdotes, 
and visual aids. Many examples of types of 
parental behavior which influence students 
favorably and unfavorably are woven nat- 
urally into the discussion. Emphasis is 
placed on the importance of permitting the 
student to make his own decisions regarding 
career choice. Parents are encouraged to 
be supportive and sympathetic to the stu- 
dent’s problems, but at the same time to be 
firm in requiring him to assume responsi- 
bility for his decisions. Parents are pro- 
vided with copies of their student's test re- 
ports which they can then evaluate as the 
lecture proceeds. 

To make certain that the significance of 
the test material is understood, the second 
step consists of briefly interviewing each 
set of parents. When the parent has mis- 
understood the general test interpretation, 
he is given additional individual clarifica- 
tion. When the student is inadequately 
prepared, disinterested, or poorly motivated 
for the career choice he originally selected, 
alternative career plans are recommended 
and discussed. When appropriate to do 
so, remedial measures which were outlined 
in the general presentation are individually 
reinforced. Any family conflicts are freely 
discussed. 

As each counselor confronts a parent, he 
has a series of notes which were prepared in 
advance by the counselor who is assigned 
to work with the student. The student’s 
counselor indicates what problems he ex- 
pects to encounter and what recommenda- 
tions he will make. His notes also include 
significant data about the student’s plans 
and other information which is not readily 
apparent from the test reports. Thus, 
counselors in the parents meetings are bet- 
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ter prepared to interview effectively and to 
provide parents with the same essential in- 
formation which will be given to students, 
Moreover, to further coordinate the coun- 
seling of parents and students, the parents’ 
counselor records significant features of his 
interview and returns this information to 
the student’s counselor for use in later in- 
terviews. 

The majority of these individual inter- 
views are very brief, requiring only several 
minutes with each parent, as most parents 
acquire a good understanding of the lecture 
material and are able to evaluate their own 
student's test results. Some parents point 
to possible problems or raise questions 
which require a more detailed clarification, 
and interviews may take five to ten min- 
utes longer. Sometimes parents request 1m- 
formation which can be more appropriately 
furnished in other conferences, such as those 
with the Dean of Men or Women or the 
Dean of the College in which the student 1s 
enrolled. These conferences are regularly 
included in the student’s day of counseling. 
Parents are asked to request this informa- 
tion later. 

Occasionally parents become very uncer 
tain about what to do or become upset ot 
confused over problems which require mu 
more careful and detailed attention. When 
this happens, the third step is put into oper 
ation. Parents are encouraged to return 
later in the day for a family conference 
with the student's counselor. Here, prob 
lems can be explored in the manner of a 
standard counseling interview. In the 
1960 program, about one out of every four 
families was encouraged to return for fam- 
ily conferences. 


Results and Conclusions 


To determine the effectiveness of the Pt” 
gram, the Division of Counseling and the 
Office of Student Affairs Research at Pen? 
State have completed a number of studies 
concerning the program since its inception 
just three years ago. Several research prol’ 
ects are currently in progress. 

One objective of the counseling progr” 
is to produce changes in careers when they 
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are supported by available data. Positive 
evidence concerning this objective is sug- 
gested by the frequency with which fresh- 
man students change their major program 
of study. After participating in the 1959 
counseling program, 770 new freshmen, or 
approximately 20 per cent of the total coun- 
seled, changed to a curriculum different 
from the original curriculum which they 
selected. These data also show that 87 per 
cent of the changes took place between col- 
leges rather than within colleges, suggesting 
that a fundamental modification of educa- 
tional plans took place. Moreover, educa- 
tional changes are not always confined to 
programs within the University. Another 
study shows that 25 per cent of students 
who canceled their admission to Penn State 
did so as a consequence of specific recom- 
mendations made by the Division of Coun- 
seling. 

The pertinence of this data is, of course, 
not clear, since comparable data concern- 
ing the frequency and nature of change of 
curriculum and career plans are not avail- 
able on freshman populations admitted to 
the University prior to the inception of the 
pre-registration counseling program. How- 
ever, using such a control population, a 
comprehensive study of curriculum change, 
as well as other variables, is now in progress 
and should thus shed light on the question. 
These data will be reported as soon as they 
become available. 

A study by Herman and Zeigler [5] has 
Particular relevance. On two consecutive 
days, a questionnaire was administered to 
parents before and after their participation 
in the parents’ program, The question- 
naire was designed to determine how well 
parents were informed about the interests, 
needs, and abilities of their progeny. It 
also assessed certain parental attitudes to- 
ward the University, academic standards, 
parental guidance, and psychological tests. 
A detailed report of this research is cur- 
rently being prepared, but among the more 
Significant changes in parental responses 
which took place as a consequence of the 
parents’ meeting, the following might 
briefly be mentioned: 

1. Parents developed. more realistic atti- 
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tudes toward the University’s standards of 
academic achievement and lowered their 
predictions of the kind of grades they ex- 
pected of their children. 

' 2. Parents made a more accurate ap- 
praisal of their children’s occupational in- 
terests following their participation in 
counseling. 

8, Parents reacted favorably to all as- 
pects of the meeting and expressed greater 
confidence that their progeny would be 
given individual attention while attending 
Penn State. 

A wealth of anecdotal evidence also 
indicates that parents are appreciative of 
the opportunity to evaluate the career plans 
of their progeny. Letters from parents, 
alumni, and educators suggest that the pro- 
gram is enthusiastically received through- 
out the state. Even local faculty report they 
learned something (somewhat to their sur- 
prise) when they brought their son or 
daughter for counseling. Despite this fa- 
vorable evidence, there are parents whose at- 
titudes and behaviors are not altered 
through counseling. For example, Herman 
and Zeigler’s data show that parents con- 
tinued to overrate the abilities of their 
progeny. 

Recognizing that one two-hour session 
does not significantly alter the attitudes, as- 
pirations, or expectancies of some parents, 
the Division of Counseling follows up its 
initial counseling relationship with parents 
during the freshman year and in some cases 
longer. When students encounter academic 
difficulty or dissatisfaction with their edu- 
cational programs and career plans, parents 
may be contacted again and encouraged to 
return for additional counseling interviews 
if their behavior is a part of the problem. 


Summary 


The pre-registration counseling program 
at Penn State gives particular attention to 
the needs, attitudes, and knowledges of 
parents of freshmen. It is believed that 
parental influences play a major role in the 
student’s early formulation and develop- 
ment of educational and career plans, and 
to counsel students effectively and effi- 
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ciently, it is, therefore, necessary to counsel 
parents as well. A program has been out- 
lined which is specifically designed to coun- 
sel parents as a means of changing students’ 
behavior. The objectives of the program 
and the procedures for achieving them have 
been briefly described. Evidence was cited 
to support the effectiveness of the program. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNSELORS 


Workshops designed for junior college counselors will be held by nine 
universities throughout the country this summer. Prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Student Personnel Commission of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, the workshops will be offered at the University of 
California, Berkeley, the University of California, Los Angeles, Florida 
State University, Los Angeles State College, Michigan State University, 
the University of Michigan, San Jose State College, the University of 
Texas, and Washington State University. 

The staff of each workshop will consist of consultants, university guid- 
ance experts, and junior college practitioners. In most workshops, each 
enrollee will work on a guidance problem of importance in his college. 

For a leaflet describing a particular workshop, write to: American As- 


sociation of Junior Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. AON i 
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THE G.A.T.B.: 


The Effect of Age on Intersample Variations 


CARROLL I. STEIN 


IOUNSELORS, and others concerned with 

predictive validity, have often been 
disappointed when individual scales on 
multifactor aptitude tests have not corre- 
lated with expected criteria [1]. When em- 
pirical data contradict both theory and 
common sense, it seems sensible to examine 
the data more closely to try to identify the 
factors contributing to this apparent lack of 
validity. This study was done to investi- 
gate the effects of one factor, age, on the 
aptitudes tested by the General Aptitude 
Test Battery. 

The purpose of this paper is (1) to show 
evidence of the magnitude of age differ- 
ences, (2) to show the variation of the age 
effect on the specific aptitudes, (3) to cite 
evidence that the same effect does not exist 
at the criterion level, and (4) to illustrate 
(by example) how age norms might reduce 
variation between samples. 


Sample 


A sample of 1,431 job applicants who 
had taken the @ATB in its entirety was 
taken from the files of the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul State Employment offices. Due to 
the large proportion of cases in the younger 
age groups, every other case was taken be- 
tween the ages 17 to 24, and all cases were 
taken from the age 25 and up. All persons 
having physical handicaps were excluded 
on the basis that their disabilities might 
affect their scores. To control for the dif- 
ferences in education between the various 
age groups, only those persons who had 
completed the twelfth grade, but no more, 
were included in the final sample. The 


—— 
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final sample included 200 women and 530 
men for a total of 730. 


Method 


The means and standard deviations were 
computed for each of the nine aptitudes 
for each five-year age group. Due to the 
small N, five-year age groups were used to 
aid in stabilizing the trends. 

To cut down the amount of computa- 
tional time, only three of the nine aptitudes 
were subjected to analysis of variance. The 
three arbitrarily chosen were Aptitudes 
“G” (Intelligence), “P” (Form Perception), 
and “M” (Manual Dexterity). Since the 
sex distribution among the age groups was 
not proportionate, a two-way analysis of 
variance design was used to check differ- 
ences of both sex and age. Bartlett's test 
for homogeneity of variance was computed, 
and no significant differences were found. 

An attempt was made to determine 
whether any age effect found on the GATB 
would be matched by a corresponding re- 
lationship between age and the criteria. 
The correlations found between age and 
job criteria for six studies done by the 
Minnesota Department of Employment Se- 
curity were examined. These studies per- 
tain to workers on the job and were carried 
out to develop test batteries for specific 
occupations. 

The final step in this study was to make 
a rough correction for age by plotting the 
means for the various age groups on a graph 
and then creating a smooth curve from 
which the correction for each age could be 
read. The resulting correction was applied 
to a battery developed on local pattern- 
makers by the Technical Services Division 
of the Minnesota Department of Employ- 
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TABLE 1 


Means and Standard Deviations on the Nine Aptitudes 


17-21 M 102 98 99 
(N-236) SD 13 13 14 
22-26 M 105 100 102 
(N-183) — SD 15 13 15 
27-31 M 108 106 105 
(N-95) SD 14 14 14 
32-36 M 107 105 104 
(N-109) SD 16 15 16 
37-41 M 107 109 10 
(N-61) SD 16 15 15 
42+ M 100. 102 94 
(N-46) sD 15 16 15 


ment Security. This particular study in- 
volved both student and employed pattern- 
makers, thus a large difference in age ex- 
isted between the two groups. Aptitude 
“M” was chosen to demonstrate the use of 
an age correction because a significant corre- 
lation was found between Aptitude “M” 
and the criterion for the student pattern- 
makers but not for the journeyman pattern- 
makers. The criterion used was a com- 
bined rating on a scale constructed spe- 
cifically for patternmakers with the aid of 


TABLE 2 


Two-Way Analysis of Variance on Aptitudes 
“G,” “P,” and "M" 


Source Ss df MS F 

Aptitude “G” 
Sex 139.47 META LATE 23.52. 
Age 104.92 509). 20,98). 3.54* 
Interact 54.48 5 10.90 1.84 
Error so 718 5.93 

Aptitude “P” 
Sex 19.69 1 19.69 2.90 
Age 849.56 5 169.91 25.06* 
Interact 60.97 5 12.19 1.80 
Error mat 718 6.78 

Aptitude “M” 
Sex 39.17 1 39.17 2.83 
Age 272.31 5 54.46 3.94* 
Interact 118.88 5 23.78 1.73 
Error 718 13.82 


* Significant at one per cent level. 
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107 107 106 99 101 
19 16 15 17 19 
108 103 104 99 101 
17 16 12 16 20 
105 103 108 99 99 
19 15 17 20 19 
104 100 106 98 98 
19 15 15 20 22 
101 94 100 100 95 
18 19 15 18 29 
95 83 96 88 85 
18 17 17 23 22 


ranged from 0.71 to 0.86. 


Results 


Taste 1 gives the means and standard 
deviations of the total ES sample for the 
nine aptitudes by five-year age groups. F. 
ure 1 shows the projected age effect trends 
for each of the nine aptitudes. This pro 
jection was achieved by using shifting 
means and by giving more weight to those” 
means with the largest N’s. } 

Ficure 1 shows that the shapes of 
curves differ greatly from one aptitude 
another. It is interesting to note that A 
titude “V” (Verbal) shows a very sharp 1 
crease up to age 40. Also “G” (Intel 
gence) shows little decrease from age 20 0) 
age 40. These findings tend to resemble 
the findings of longitudinal studies mo 
than the earlier cross-sectional studies [2 

Three aptitudes show a steady decline 
almost from the earliest age group. These 
are Aptitudes “S” (Spatial), “P” (Form | 
Perception), and “M” (Manual Dexterity, 
“P”? and “M” show the most pronoun 
age effects. Aptitude “K” (Motor Coor- 
dination) shows no age effect until age 40, 
then a sharp decrease is indicated. E 

TABLE 2 gives the results of a two- 
analysis of variance on Aptitudes “G,” “ 
and “M.” 
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FIGURE 1 


Age Effect Trends for Each of the Nine 
Aptitudes 
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Significant differences were found on 
both sex and age for Aptitude “G.” Only 
age differences were found to be significant 
on Aptitudes “P” and “M.” No significant 
interaction effects were found. It is pos- 
sible that the sex difference found with Ap- 
titude “G” was due to selection factors 
operating in regard to male and female 
twelfth graders. 

The third step in the study was to ex- 
plore the relationship between age and cri- 
terion measures. Six Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Employment Security studies used 
to estimate the relationship between age 
and job criteria are listed. The criterion 
used depends on the battery. For some of 
these studies, only a rating scale was used, 
and for others a combination of rating 
scale and production records. 

TABLE 3 shows only two significant cor- 
relations, one negative and the other posi- 
tive. It would appear that the effect of age 
on job criteria depended upon the particu- 
lar job in question or the particular criter- 
ion in question. At least, there was no 
consistent negative relationship between 
age and job criteria. 

The last step in this study was to demon- 
Strate the effect of age norms. With stu- 
dent patternmakers Aptitude “M” corre- 
lated 0.45 with the criterion, which is sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level. How- 
ever, with journeymen patternmakers Apti- 
tude “M” correlated —0.03 with the same 
criterion. After applying the age correc- 
tion to the journeymen’s sample, Aptitude 
“M” then correlated 0.38 with the criterion, 
which is also significant at the one per cent 
level. The age correction was applied only 
to the more heterogeneous journeymen 
sample. The important point here, of 
course, is not the size of the correlation, 
but the fact that the age correction brought 
the two groups into closer agreement. 


Discussion 


One thing is made clear by Taste 1 and 
Figure 1, the effect of age is specific to the 
particular aptitude. There is no single 
simple relationship between age and apti- 
tudes in general. From the data shown in 
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this study it may be said that some of the 
differences are not large enough to be of 
practical importance. However, it must be 
remembered that the figures shown here 
are on the conservative side, since only 18 
individuals were over 50 years of age and 
none were over 54. Furthermore, in prac- 
tice, samples are apt to be relatively more 
homogeneous with respect to the aptitudes 
which are most important. As a conse- 
quence, correlational techniques are quite 
responsive to even small changes when the 
sample is homogeneous. 

Whenever a cross-sectional study is done, 
there is always the question of representa- 
tiveness of the sample. In the case of Apti- 
tude “M,” if the corrections had not been 
based upon some realistic feature (true age 
effect versus sampling bias), they would most 
likely have contributed to error variation 
in the second sample rather than contribute 
to the size of the correlation. In this study 
sample #1 was used to compute a correction 
factor. This correction was applied to 
sample #2, which was independent of 
sample #1 in that it consisted of working 
journeymen patternmakers and not twelfth 
grade ES applicants. The applied correc 
tion brought sample #2 into closer agree 


TABLE 3 


Mean, Standard Deviation, Age Range, and 
the Correlation Between Age and Criteria for 
Six Occupational Groups 


Correla- 

Mean SD Age _ tion (Age 

Occupation N Age Age Range & Criteria) 

Brazers bes —0.01 to 

+0.35* 

Comptometer 74 19.8 7.4 16-55 —0.08to 

operators +0.33 

Camera as- 60 32.9 8.5 19-46 —0.35* 
semblers 

Clicking ma- 40 27.4 10.4 18-58 +0.23 
chine opera- 

tors 

Patternmakers 32 17.9 3.3 15-27 +0.35 
(students) 

Patternmakers 51 32.1 8.9 19-53 —0.21 
(working) 


* Significant at the five per cent level. 
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ment with sample #3 (apprentice pattern- 
makers). Sample #3 was used as the cri- 
terion sample, since it was relatively ho- 
mogeneous with respect to the variable 
under concern (age) and, therefore, freer 
of bias (age effects), This, in a sense, con- 
stitutes a cross-validation of the correction 
factor used and also adds weight to the 
inference that the age effect shown on Apti- 
tude “M” of sample #1 is due to true age 
effect and not due to biased sampling. This 
method could be utilized to cross-validate 
norms constructed from cross-sectional 
studies, 

As the GATB is being used currently, 
the heterogeneity or homogeneity of sam- 
ples with respect to the age variable is ex- 
tremely important. Age heterogeneity 
would tend to lower or wash out predictor- 
criterion correlations. Since aptitudes are 
also included in a battery when the mean 
for the sample is considerably higher than 
that of the general population, age homoge- 
neity could lead to the inclusion of apti- 
tudes which would not prove to be differen- 
tiating and would not be included in cross- 
validation studies. As an example, the av- 
erage score for 15- to 20-year-olds on Apti- 
tude “S” is above 110. As a consequence, 
using a young apprentice group, Aptitude 
S” might be included and still have no po- 
tential discrimination value. 


Summary 


Means and standard deviations for dif- 
ferent age groups were presented for the 
nine aptitudes of the GATB. Significant 
differences between age groups for three 
Tepresentative aptitudes were found. Sex 
differences were found on Aptitude “G.” 
These findings can be considered conserva- 


tive in that more information is needed 
from the age 47 and up. 

Six batteries developed by the Minnesota 
Department of Employment Security were 
used to demonstrate that the decline with 
age on test scores was not matched by a 
similar decline on the criterion measure- 
ments used in these six studies. While 
these studies do not represent a wide range 
of occupations, no trend toward significant 
correlations between age and job criteria 
could be detected. 

An age correction factor, as applied to 
Aptitude “M” of the patternmakers sample, 
was cited as a rough example of how age 
norms could affect a study. The correction 
factor brought the working patternmakers 
sample and the student patternmakers 
sample into closer agreement on this apti- 
tude. A method was suggested for cross- 
validating cross-sectional data. 

Super [5] indicates that the GATB is one 
of the few multifactor tests which is ready 
for use at the present time. The USES is 
aware of the possibility of an age effect 
and is currently studying the problem. It 
would seem from this study that age norms 
would greatly increase the efficiency of 
the GATB for selection and counseling 
purposes. 
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COMMENTS 


D: STEIN has contributed a useful study 
in an area of growing interest to 
counselors—the use of multifactor aptitude 
test batteries in the vocational counseling 
of older persons. His study offers informa- 
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tion on two important aspects of the total 
problem: the change in test scores on such 
a battery with age, and the interrelation- 
ships between age, test scores, and job per- 


formance. 
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The sampling design for the portion of 
the study on relationship between age and 
test scores is appropriate. The GATB was 
developed for measuring vocational apti- 
tudes of Employment Service applicants, 
and the sample consisted of a group of such 
applicants in Minnesota. The author rec- 
ognized the importance of the effects of 
education on test scores and provided a 
control to minimize the effects of this vari- 
able on the results. The cross-sectional ap- 
proach was used, so comparability of the 
various age groups may, to some extent, be 
questionable. (This does not mean that a 
longitudinal design is necessarily better for 
age-curve studies, since this design has its 
limitations, too.) 

In this study it is the age distribution 
that limits the conclusions on relationship 
of age to test performance. Although the 
total sample is of substantial size (N=730), 
only 46 are age 42 or older. This means 
that the statistics based on those over age 
42 are unreliable and should be largely 
disregarded. However, the results do show 
that, for some aptitudes, average scores de- 
cline with age beginning at a point below 
age 42, raising the question of whether apti- 
tude scores should be adjusted for age in 
the selection of applicants for specific 
occupations. 

Problems of obtaining adequate data 
throughout the age range for relating ap- 
titude scores to age and deriving age norms 
are formidable. These problems become 
considerably more complex when the vari- 
able of job performance is introduced. 
Ideally, a study to determine the applica- 
bility of age norms, developed from age- 
curve studies, in selection of applicants for 
a specific job should have the following 
characteristics: 

_ l. The design should be longitudinal, 

ie., individuals in the sample should be 

tested before being hired but not selected 
on the basis of test scores. 

2. Only applicants without previous ex- 
perience or training in the occupation 
studied should be included in the sample. 
This is an important requirement because 
aptitude tests are designed for use in pre- 
dicting ability to acquire new skills. 
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3. The sample should cover a wi 
range. 

4. There should be at least 50 i 
uals in the final sample. 

5. The criterion should include a me 
ure of time required to reach standard 
formance as well as a measure of later jo 


In the first analysis criterion scores ant 
titude scores (unadjusted for age) sh 
be analyzed to develop the optimum te 
battery (Test Battery A) for predicting 
cess when unadjusted aptitude scores 
used. In the second analysis the crite 
scores and aptitude scores (adjusted for 
on the basis of age-curve studies) shoul 
analyzed to develop the optimum test 
tery (Test Battery B) for predicting succ 
when aptitude scores are adjusted for 

7. A second sample with characte 
similar to the first should be obtained 
cross-validation purposes. A longitu 
approach should be followed, in whi 
plicants are administered the tests in 
Batteries A and B and followed up 
tain criterion measures of the type ob 
for the first sample. The cross validiti 
Test Battery A and Test Battery B, 
unadjusted and age-adjusted ap 
scores, respectively, should be obtained | 
the second sample. A comparison i 
cross validities would provide an indi 
of whether adjustments in test scores 
age significantly affect validity of 
diction. 

These requirements are not entirél 
in Dr. Stein's study on interrelation © 
test performance, and job performan 
patternmakers. Data that meet all req 
ments are extremely difficult to obtai 
a closer approximation is necessary 
any firm conclusions could be ma 
whether age norms should be used in sé 
tion of patternmakers. Of course, 
other similar studies on other jobs WO 
have to be conducted to determine whe! 
age norms are generally applicable 1 
sonnel selection and vocational counsé 

Dr. Stein’s article will be of interest a 
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titude test batteries to assist the growing 
number of older workers entering new oc- 
cupations. His study does, however, have 
defects which limit the conclusions which 
can be drawn. Many of these limitations 
are difficult to overcome in such studies, 
and similar comments could also be made 


about other studies on older workers, It is 
to be hoped that this work will stimulate 
other research in an area of growing practi- 
cal significance.—Rosert C, Droxcr, Psy- 
chologist, Division of Testing, Bureau of 
Employment Security, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


NEW BOOKLET DESCRIBES NURSING EDUCATION 


A description of the five types of educational programs current in nurs- 
ing—practical nursing, associate degree, diploma, bachelor’s degree, and 
graduate educational nursing—has been issued by the National League 
for Nursing in a folder titled “Nursing Educational Programs Today.” 

The booklet is designed to interpret to nurses and to allied health and 
education professions the ways by which students of nursing prepare for 


beginning positions and for the high 
additional preparation. It contains in 


er level responsibilities that require 


formation that also will be useful 


to counselors and others advising young people about education in this 


field. 


Single copies of the booklet are free 


upon request to the National 


League for Nursing, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. Quantities 


are available at these rates: 
$.15 each, 
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2 to 99 copies, $.20 each; 100 to 499 copies, 


The Pregnant High School Girl: 
An Analysis and a Proposal 


CHARLES W. HOBART 


HERE is abundant evidence that some 

major changes are taking place in the 
marriage customs and in sex norms in con- 
temporary American culture. Census fig- 
ures demonstrate that the average age at 
marriage of women has declined two years, 
from 22 years to 20 years in the last half 
century [Z0]. Census data also show that 
for the last 10 years the proportion of girls 
aged 14 to 19 who are married has remained 
constant at about 13.5 per cent [7, 8, 111. 
This is further corroborated by Ivan’s find- 
ing that the proportion of married high 
school students in New Mexico has re- 
mained constant at about 1.4 per cent be- 
tween 1952 and 1958 [2], and by Cavan’s 
very similar findings for a sample of Illinois 
high schools [1]. The significant implica- 
tion of these findings, however, is that 
whereas at the earlier dates it was girls in 
rural and small town areas who married at 
an earlier age, these youthful marriage rates 
remain high as the populace increasingly 
clusters in metropolitan areas, pointing to 
an increase in urban high school marriages. 


The Problem Sharpened 


The changes taking place in sex mores are 
clearly shown by the fact that unwed preg- 
nancies among girls aged 15 to 19 have 
more than doubled within the last 20 years. 
Census data show that in 1940 there were 
6.58 such pregnancies per 1,000 girls aged 
15 to 19 years. In 1945 the rate was 8.55 
per 1,000 girls, in 1950 it was 10.56, in 1955 
it was 12.52, and in 1957 it was 13.11 per 
1,000 girls. A similar pattern is shown in 
Wilson Ivan’s studies of 378 high school 
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marriages in 1952-1953 in New Mexico and 
of 450 such marriages in 1957-1958. He 
found that in the 1952 sample premarital 
pregnancy precipitated the marriage in 7.6 
per cent of the cases whereas in 1958 there 
were antecedent pregnancies in 15.7 per 
cent of the cases [2]. 

The consequence of both of the above 
trends is that the incidence of high school 
age pregnancies is sharply increasing, as 
census data again demonstrate. In 1940 
there were 54.1 births per 1,000 girls aged 
15 to 19 years. In 1945 it had dropped to 
51.1, but by 1950 it had jumped to 81.6, in 
1955 it was 89.7, and in 1957 it was 96.1 
births per 1,000 girls [9, 72]. Thus there 
can be little doubt that the incidence of high 
school age pregnancies is sharply increasing, 
and the trend of the data point toward 2 
continuing increase. Our concern in this 
paper is with the social situation in vie 
the pregnant high school girl finds hersel 
and with the steps which the school system 
might take to ameliorate her circumstances. 

The situation of the pregnant high school 
girl is a very difficult and traumatic one. m 
many cases the pregnancy was incurre! 
without benefit of wedlock, and unw 
motherhood lies in prospect. In other 
cases the marriage was a “shotgun” ont 
following discovery of pregnancy. In the 
remainder of teenage pregnancies, concep” 
tion followed marriage, but often it was a 
unplanned “mistake.” In short, in most 
cases the pregnant high school girl reacts at 
least initially to her pregnancy by anticipat- 
ing a confinement which she hates, a ¢© 


*These data were computed from tables giving 
numbers of illegitimate births and age-sex soe 51 
sition of the population in the 1941, 1946, 54, 
feria 1958 Statistical Abstracts of the U. $. 5”? 

1]. 
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livery which she fears, and a child which 
she does not want. 

In both types of teenage pregnancy where 
the girl is married there is a frequent tend- 
ency for the prospective father to blame the 
girl for her carelessness (in accord with the 
double standard orientation of our cul- 
ture), with resultant very real difficulties 
for the youthful marriage. In many cases 
the pregnancy triggers a certain amount of 
rejection of the girl by her parents (and per- 
haps her parents-in-law) since it has caused 
comment among friends and relatives and 
has perhaps brought a certain amount of 
notoriety if not of scandal to the families 
involved. 

The pregnancy serves very seriously to 
disrupt the relations of the girl with her 
peers. If it is an unwed pregnancy, the girl 
is often snubbed or even ostracized by her 
friends. In all cases the pregnancy tends to 
prevent her from continuing in common 
pursuits and activities with them, and it 
invests her with a new set of hopes, fears, 
anxieties, and interests widely at variance 
with those of her friends. Since she is in 
effect “expelled” from school following 
pregnancy,? she is largely denied the oppor- 
tunities to see and interact with her friends 
and to share in their daily involvements. 

This “quarantining” of the pregnant girl 
from high school serves also to cut her off 
i from favorite teachers and respected coun- 
% selors. This source of pain and anxiety for 
the girl may be compounded by a certain 
amount of disappointed rejection of the 
girl by these school personnel who will tend 
to view pregnancy as a tragic disruption of 
the girl’s education. 

Thus it is apparent that the sociological 
consequence of pregnancy for the high 
school girl is a radical and thorough aliena- 
tion of the girl from virtually all of the 
reference groups which had made her life 
Satisfying and meaningful. In these groups 
she had once had standing, status, accept- 


FA stud 

study by Landis of school policy in regard to 

Pregnant girls at 286 high schools indicates that in 

a least two-thirds of these schools the girl is either 

Sxpelled or strong pressure is exerted to make her 
ithdraw from school [3]. 
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ance, popularity. These groups had been 
the source of her encouragment and moral 
support, had encouraged and sustained her 
when she was in distress, and had rejoiced 
with her in success. They had provided 
her with the standards and values in terms 
of which she ordered her life, had reflected 
to her a self-image which became her self- 
image, had been a major influence in mak- 
ing her life rich and worthwhile. 

Pregnancy, then, for the high school girl, 
tends to strip her of the support of these 
different reference groups: her family, her 
friends and peers, her teachers and coun- 
selors, and perhaps her boy friend or hus- 
band, at the very moment in life when she 
needs them most, when she has to face the 
physical discomforts and anxieties of 
motherhood as a scared and unprepared 
adolescent. The inevitable consequence of 
this alienation of the girl from virtually all 
of the social relationships which had given 
her life support, significance, and meaning 
is a demoralization of the girl’s life. In 
numbers of ways it may tend to go to pieces 
under the impact of a crisis which tends to 
sweep away the major sources of support 
which could help her to weather the crisis. 
Thus the girl will frequently tend to be- 
come sloppy, losing her pride in her health, 
frgure, and appearance. She will indicate 
in what she does do and in what she fails to 
do that life has lost its promise for her. 
One consequence of this understandable 
response on her part is the emergence of a 
circular pattern, so that the more demoral- 
ized and listless and sloppy she becomes the 
more she is rejected by her reference group 
mates: friends, parents, and teachers. 

The consequences of this sequence are 
frequently tragic, in terms of the human 
misery of the girl, her mother, and others. 
The consequences are also wasteful and 
costly. If the girl is not enabled to reorient 
herself successfully—to persevere and gradu- 
ate from high school, and perhaps to go on 
to college or technical school if these were 
in prospect—she will fail to develop her full 

tential. In consequence she will live a 
needlessly shallow life, her family and her 
community will be denied benefit of the 
skills she would have learned, and her 
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country will have been impoverished in that 
some of the human resources potential in 
the girl were wasted. 

But the tragic consequences do not end 
here. The course of development of the 
baby whom she carries will be dependent 
upon the ability of the mother to love the 
child; to train and discipline the child; to 
instill hope, ambition, and inspiration in 
the child, rather than hostility, indolence 
and despair. Whether the child becomes a 
mature, respected, contributing citizen and 
an adequate parent in his or her turn, or 
a malingering, antisocial or neurotic drain 
on the resources of the community and the 
society—and an emotionally disturbed par- 
ent in due time—depends on how the girl is 
helped to adjust to the fact of her un- 
wanted pregnancy. Thus it is not just the 
self-realization of one life which is at stake 
here, but at least two, and perhaps many 
more: the mother, the child, and perhaps 
the husband, and others, 


The Need for Help 


It would thus appear to be very impor- 
tant to develop a program tailored to the 
peculiar and difficult needs of the pregnant 
high school girl. It should be planned to 
extricate her from the demoralization 
which is virtually inevitable in her situa- 
tion and effectively to rehabilitate her by 
providing substitutes for both the oppor- 
tunities and the social contacts which her 
pregnancy has taken from her. Such a pro- 
gram should meet four major needs of the 
pregnant girl: (1) It should permit her 
access to necessary course material so that 
she may complete her requirements and in 
due time graduate from high school, and 
include adequate access to college prepara- 
tory subjeet matter if she has been planning 
on a higher education. (2) It should in- 
clude a course in “Home Arts For Young 
Mothers” designed to help strengthen and 
stabilize a shaky marriage or one beset with 
problems of adolescent romanticism, disillu- 
sionment, and early marriage. Such mate- 
rial would also help girls—who might be at 
a disadvantage on the “marriage market” 
in view of their unwed motherhood status— 
to make more mature, stability-promoting 
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choices than would otherwise be expected 
of them. (8) Included here also should be 
practical, enthusiastically presented mate 
rial on home furnishing, baby care, meal i 
planning and household management 
which stress economical ways of accom: 
plishing all of these responsibilities. (4) 4 
Perhaps the most critical or urgent need of 
the pregnant girl, and the one most difficult” 
to respond to adequately, is the need to” 
restore her morale and interest in living. 
A cue to the way of meeting this need is 
found in the way in which the need arose” 
in the first place. It arose when, as a con- 
sequence of her early and unexpected pregi 
nancy, the girl found herself effectively ex4 
cluded from the reference groups which had” 
been her source of self-respect and of meant} 
ing and significance in life. The solution, 
then, is to facilitate the formation of a new 
reference group for the girl, which she cani 
readily identify with and which can per 
form the same functions of making hersek 
bearable and her life worthwhile which the) 
other groups accomplished. If such a group” 
is to come into effective existence it cannot K 
be casually contrived, nor constituted in 
way which is irrelevant to the realities 0 i 
the situation in which the pregnant girl 
finds herself. Rather in its organization M 
should arise out of the critical areas of 
girl’s life; it should draw its vitality from 
the sense of urgency of the girl as she com 
fronts her life prospects. A) 
Thus one clear approach is to establish a 
reference group of other pregnant girls. © 
am suggesting here that since much of the 
girl's difficulties stem from an overwhelm: 
ing feeling (validated by reference gron 
rejection) that “nobody knows and nobo®ji 
cares about the anguish of my situation, i 
a significant step toward the solution a 
this situation will be the growing discovely 
that “there are a lot of other girls who are 
going through just what I’m going throug™ 
and some are going through worse, and ® 
time goes on we do care a great deal abou 
how each one of us gets along.” In this way 
through catharsis and the sharing of pr% 
lems, and the rebirth of hope and the © 
operative development of a sense of gro es 
identity (seen in the name of “Gravis 
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Grads,” which one group evolved for itself) 
and morale will come new feelings of 
strengthened self-acceptance in the different 
members of the group. (Such a reference 
group which serves group therapy functions 
gives promise of being an effective means of 
coping with the social alienation and de- 
moralization of the pregnant girl.) 


How To Start 


The initial organization of such a group 
may pose a problem. However, an effective 
vehicle for getting the group started in- 
itially is available in the form of the pro- 
jected “Home Arts for Young Mothers” 
course suggested earlier. Such a course 
could be counted on to command a high 
level of student interest from the outset 
because much of the material would have 
anxiety-relieving value for the pregnant 
girls in the class. If the class is led by an 
understanding teacher, sensitive to the 
therapeutic potential of the group-lass 
situation, she would channel discussion of 
issues and problems in such a way as to help 
some of the girls to speak of their more dis- 
turbing anxieties. As some girls “worked 
through” some of their hostilities, fears, and 
guilt feelings, others in the group would be 
helped to bring up things which they feel 
strongly. In this way there would tend to 
develop a process of group exploration of 
various sources of emotional tension for 
members of the group. Out of this explora- 
tion would come understanding, acceptance, 
and better adjustment to the peculiar diffi- 
culties of their unwed pregnancy status. 

One needed by-product of such a group 
membership experience would be that the 
various members of the group would be 
accepted and respected and would come 
very clearly to feel accepted and respected 
by the group as a whole. This awareness of 
acceptance by others would lead to self ac- 
ceptance. Moreover, while making a num- 
ber of friends with whom one shared many 
significant experiences the girl would come 
to look forward eagerly to future class meet- 
ings where these meaningful experiences 
would be continued. In this process, hope, 
meaning, and a sense of significant involve- 
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ment with others would return to the life 
of the girl, Thus an adequate solution to 
some of the most personally destructive 
problems in her situation would have been 
provided. 

There is no example of a program such as 
I have suggested in any school system in this 
country, to my knowledge. The closest 
approximation that I know of is to make 
provision for some continuation school 
courses for pregnant girls, Such courses, if 
designed to capture the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the girls involved, might well pro- 
vide the setting in which a reference group 
of pregnant girls might develop. A much 
more common course of action is the deci- 
sion that such girls may attend adult eve- 
ning school if they want, after they have 
been expelled from high school. Not only 
does this fail to meet urgent emotional 
needs of pregnant girls, but frequently the 
course offerings available do not contribute 
significantly toward the academic progress 
of the girls. One might remark in passing 
on the radical “unfairness” and double 
standard orientation of such a course of ac- 
tion, since high school boys who impreg- 
nate girls are not expelled and forced into 
makeshift educational arrangements, as the 
pregnant girls are.* There would seem to 


7A four-year study of high school student drop- 
outs in 14 large cities completed in 1956 by the 
Education showed that out of the 
2,158 ation out 


of school as a result of marriage. Of this group, 
i ed out during their 


6 girls dropped out 
25 Bn and 60 rls 
dropped out during their junior year, an ys 
ani $96 girls dropped out cecal their senior year. 
Although it is true that boys ets about two years 
later in life than do girls (in 1955 the median age 
at marriage for men was 22.5 and for women 20. ') 
it is likewise true that a higher proportion. of girls 


from high school than do boys. In 1958, 
Ey cent of all males 25 years of 


high school aduates whereas 
6 per cent of all such females in this country 
. Thus since the marriage dropout 

for senior men does not begin to be as large as that 
of freshman women who are three years their 
junior (28 in comparison with 242), to say nothing 
sophomore women who are two 

(28 in comparison with tie we 
proportion of the 

pregona and that 
the figures show the inequity of expelling the ex- 
pectant mother, but not the expectant father [4, 12]. 
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be no equitable justification for ineffective 
penalizing one party to a pregnancy any 
more than the other party. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized 
that available statistics relating to the inci- 
dence of high school pregnancies demon- 
strate that this is a significant and rapidly 
growing problem in American high schools. 
There is as yet no indication that school 
system officials are beginning to devote as 
much effort toward salution of this prob- 
lem as the human resources potential and 
the anguish of those variously involved 
would seem to warrant. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSE: ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Industrial College of the Armed Forces extends an invitation to 
qualified civilians to enroll in its graduate-level correspondence course, 
“The Economics of National Security.” Requiring about one year to 
complete, the course is organized into five integrated units of study: 
Background Information; Resources and Facilities; Processes in the 
Economics of National Security; Foreign Aspects of National Security; 
and Problems of National Security. Requests for information concerning 
the course or for enrollment should be addressed to: The Commandant, 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., ATTN: Correspondence Course Division. 
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Counselor and Counselor Trainer Attitudes 
Toward Counselor Certification in the United States 


DAVID O. LLOYD 


Cas regulations have often been 
thought of as minimum standards 
that all applicants for a given occupation 
must meet in order to be qualified or li- 


` censed to function in that occupation, such 


as a teacher, counselor, nurse, or medical 
doctor. Too often, however, in actual 
practice these minimums become the maxi- 
mums. Further, it appears that training 
standards become closely related to the 
certifying regulations. 

How adequate are these training stand- 
ards? Do they reflect both the thinking 
and needs of people who do the training 
and those who are trained? What would 
these regulations be like if they were formu- 
lated by only those who did the training 
or by those who were the recipients of the 
training? What differences would exist 
between the two sets of regulations as for- 
mulated by each group and how would 
each differ from the existing regulations? 
Further, was there a “consensus” among 
the existing counselor certification regula- 
tions in the various states? 

It was with these and other questions in 
mind that the present study was started. 

Specifically, the present study is an 
attempt to look at counselor certification in 
the United States with two goals in view: 
first, to determine the nature of existing 
counselor certification in each state, and, 
second, to obtain the reactions of counselors 
and counselor-trainers to these existing 
regulations. 

The prior studies of Bailey [1] in 1940 
and of Kremen [2] in 1950 were drawn 
on for guidance and direction. Both studies 


— 
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have made major contributions in the area 
of counselor certification. 

The main objectives of the present re- 
search were: (a) to determine the present 
status of guidance counselor certification in 
the United States; (b) show the present 
trends in certification; and (c) obtain the 
opinions of counselors and counselor 
trainers in those states having mandatory 
counselor certification, regarding elements 
that are generally found in certification 
regulations. These variables include: (1) 
levels of certification; (2) teaching certifi- 
cate and teaching experience; (3) adult 
work experience; (4) academic course work, 
including course areas, specific courses, and 
number of hours required in such courses; 
(5) minimum degree necessary; (6) per- 
sonal attributes required; (7) grade levels 
covered by certificate; (8) persons to be 
certified; and (9) renewal of certificate. 


Procedure 


The normative survey method was em- 
ployed in this study. A letter was sent to 
the state director of guidance services in 
each of the 50 states, requesting information 
relative to mandatory counselor certification 
in his state. If the answer indicated that 
certification was mandatory, he was re- 
quested to send a copy of his state’s latest 
certification requirements, along with a 
statement indicating when these require- 
ments were adopted and the date that coun- 
selor certification of any type was first 
adopted in his state. 

The results of this survey were then 
placed in tabular form and a questionnaire 
prepared. The questionnaire also con- 
tained items based on research literature 
and the writer’s opinion. 
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This questionnaire was then mailed to 
two panels of experts, drawn at random 
from the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers in those states that had manda- 
tory counselor certification. Both panels 
consisted of 25 persons or a 10 per cent 
random sample of the total number of mem- 
bers of the National Association of Guid- 
ance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
in those states having mandatory counselor 
certification. 

The returns from both panels of experts 
were checked for clearness of question, new 
items, and suggestions in connection with 
use of the instrument. 

The instrument was revised in terms of 
the above reactions and mailed to 176 mem- 
bers of the American School Counselor 
Association and 135 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Guidance Supervisors 
and Counselor Trainers. These members 
represent approximately a 10 per cent and 
50 per cent random sample, respectively, of 
the total membership of each group resid- 
ing in the states that possess mandatory 
counselor certification. 

A total of 133 members (76 per cent) of 
ASCA responded to the questionnaire after 
one follow-up. Of this total, 123 (70 per 
cent) were usable returns. A total of 104 
members (76 per cent) of NAGSCT replied 
to the instrument after one follow-up. Of 
this total, 95 (70 per cent) were usable 
returns. Returns considered not usable 
were those where the checked response did 
not agree with the written comment or 
where the questionnaire was returned but 
not filled out. 

The returns for the ASCA and NAGSCT 
members were then analyzed and compared 
with existing state regulations. 


Findings 


As of July 1, 1959, 34 or 68 per cent of 
the 50 states possessed mandatory counselor 
certification. These states were: Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
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Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, ~ 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

The earliest state to adopt mandatory 
counselor certification was New York and 
the most recent was Nevada. The majority 
of the counselor certification plans were 
adopted following World War II. 

The major findings which follow result 
from comparing the responses of members 
of ASCA and NAGSCT with existing state 
counselor certifying regulations, hereafter 
referred to as “States” in the nine areas 
mentioned in the introduction. The re- 
sponses of ASCA and NAGSCT members 
are opinions, whereas the “States” responses 
show existing conditions or the “status quo.” 

1. Levels of Certification: This refers to 
the number of sets of requirements or 
regulations necessary for counselor certifi- 
cation. “One-level” plans refer to those 
where only one set of requirements need 
be met for certification whereas “two-level” 
or “multi-level” plans refer to those where 
two or more sets of regulations need be met. 
In other words, the “two-level” plan has 
one set of regulations that qualifies for the 
“entry” or “provisional” certificate and 
another set that goes beyond the first and 
qualifies for the “final” or “professional” 
level. 

In Taste 1 the opinions of ASCA and 
NAGSCT members regarding their prefer- 
ence for the onelevel or two-level plan of 
counselor certification are compared with 
existing conditions in the states. 

As seen in TABLE 1, 59 per cent of the 


TABLE 1 


Respondents’ Preferences Compared with Exist- 
ing State Regulations Regarding Levels of 


Counselor Certification Plans = 


—ASCA—  NAGSCT —States— 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 

Level I 75 60.98 48 50.53 14 41.18 

Level II 48 39.02 47 49.47 20 58.82 
Boer! ae 


Tora 123 100.00 95 100.00 34 100.00 
BE REG See A S 
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TABLE 2 


Respondents’ Preferences Compared with Existing State Regulations Regardi i 
Teaching Certificate and Amount of Teaching Experience Neco) Deg liven plat 


ASCA: ‘NAGSCT—— ‘States———— 
Response Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Teaching certificate 
required 
Yes 114 92.68 81 85.26 34 100.00 
No 9 7.32 14 14,74 
Toran 123 100.00 95 100.00 34 100.00 
Number years 
teaching 
0 3 2.63 4 11.76 
1 9 7.90 15 18.52 6 17,65 
2 29 25.44 43 53.09 13 38.24 
3 41 35.96 18 22.22 10 29.41 
4 or more 32 28.07 5 6.17 1 2.94 
Toran 114 100.00 81 100.00 34 100.00 


states requiring mandatory counselor certifi- 
cation have the two-level plan of certifica- 
tion. Sixty-one per cent of the members of 
ASCA preferred the one-level plan, and the 
NAGSCT membership were evenly divided 
between the one- and two-level plans. 

2. Teaching Certificate and Teaching 
Experience: The reactions of ASCA and 
NAGSCT members to the necessity for the 
teaching certificate and amount of teaching 
experience are shown in TABLE 2. 


An overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers of both ASCA and NAGSCT agreed 
with existing state regulations requiring 
counselors to obtain a teaching certificate. 
Thirty-six per cent of ASCA and 72 per cent 
of NAGSCT favored two years or less of 
teaching experience as compared with 68 
per cent of the states having mandatory 
counselor certification. Twenty-eight per 
cent of ASCA as compared to six per cent 
of NAGSCT felt four or more years of 


TABLE 3 


Respondents’ Preferences Compared with Existing State Regulations Rega 


rding Necessity and 


Amount of Adult Work Experience 


ASCA -——NAGSCT— —sStates——— 
Response Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Adult work experience 
required 
Yes 78 63.93 49 51.58 18 52.94 
ao 44 36.07 46 48.42 16 47.06 
Toran 122 100.00 95 100.00 34 100.00 
Amount of adult work 
experience required 
Less than 1 yr. 3 3.90 2 ey 
uy: 40 51.95 35 76.09 16 88.89 
2 ye. 23 29.87 9 19.57 
3 yrs. 6 7.79 1 2.17 
4 or more yrs. 5 6.49 1 2.17 cÉ 
Toran z 100.00 46 100.00 18 100.00 
793 
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TABLE 4 


Respondents’ Preferences Compared with Existing State Regulations Regarding Expression of 
Academic Course Work 


Academic Course Work ASCA: ——NAGSCT- States 

Expressed in Terms of: Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Broad general areas only 14 11.57 24 25.26 23 69.70 
Broad general areas with 

specific courses 88 72.73 65 68.42 5 15.15 
Specific courses only 19 15.70 6 6.32 5 15.15 

TOTAL 121 100.00 95 100.00 33 100.00 


TREN SASSI AENA SIT A E ea 


teaching experience should be required, 
while only one state required this amount 
of experience. Four states (or 12 per cent) 
did not require teaching experience as com- 
pared to 3 per cent of the ASCA members 
who would forego this requirement. All of 
the NAGSCT members felt some teaching 
experience was necessary. 

3. Adult Work Experience: The desir- 
ability of including work experience in 
counselor certification and the amount of 
experience presently required is shown in 
TABLE 3. 

As indicated in TABLE 3, 64 per cent of 
the ASCA members preferred adult work 
experience as compared to 52 per cent of the 
NAGSCT members and 53 per cent of the 
states. 

Fifty-six per cent of ASCA and 76 per 
cent of NAGSCT felt that one year (or less) 
of experience was sufficient to meet the re- 


quirement. All of the states requiring 
adult work experience stipulated one year 
or less. 

4. Academic Course Work Requirements: 
The method of expressing the academic 
course work is shown in TABLE 4. j 

As seen in TABLE 4, both the ASCA and — 
NAGSCT members preferred the academic ~ 
course work to be stated in terms of Broad 
General Areas with Specific Courses, while 
the existing state regulations were in terms 
of Broad General Areas only. : 

As a whole, ASCA and NAGSCT ranked 4 
the broad general areas as follows (highest 
to lowest preference): counseling tech- 
niques; principles of guidance; educational 
and occupational information; analysis of 
the individual; supervised practice in guid- 
ance and counseling; organization and ac 
ministration in guidance programs; statis- 
tics; group procedures in guidance; researc?’ 


; 


TABLE 5 


Respondents’ Preferences Compared with Existing State Regulations Regarding Minimum 


Degree Necessary for Counselor Certification, For One- and Two-Level Plans 


Minimum Degree for Plans with 


Only One Minimum Degree for the Second Level af 


Level, or for the First Level of Two-Level Plans with More Than Ont 

Plans Level 

—ASCA— —NAGSCT  — States. | —ASCA— —NAGSCT— States 

Bachelor's 11. 9.02 5 5.43 25 73.53 Paea 2o T 3a 

Master’s 95 77.87 74 80.44 9 26.47 14 36.84 12 32.43 13 65.00 
Educational f i 

Specialist 16 13.11 13 14.13 23 60.53 24 64.87 

Doctor’s ‘ i 

CRE UNS N a N E AS se oeri 

Tora 122 100,00 92 100.00 34 100.00 38 100.00 37 100.00 20 100.00 
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and evaluation procedures; human growth 
and development; philosophy of education; 
psychology; and tests and measurements. 

The specific courses were ranked by ASCA 
and NAGSCT as follows (highest frequency 
of preference to lowest): counseling tech- 
niques; educational and occupational in- 
formation; analysis of the individual; 
principles of guidance; supervised counsel- 
ing and guidance practices; organization 
and administration of guidance services; 
individual mental testing; tests and meas- 
urements; group guidance; statistics; tech- 
niques of research; human growth and de- 
velopment; mental health and hygiene; 
abnormal psychology; group testing; semi- 
nar in guidance problems; personality dy- 
namics; individual differences; curriculum; 
how to interview; projective techniques; 
educational psychology; clinical psychology; 
philosophy of education; personnel admin- 
istration and practices; sociology of occupa- 
tions; vocational education; and labor man- 
agement problems. 

Both NAGSCT and ASCA members 
tended to require academic credit in 
greater diversity in broad general areas and 
specific courses than did the states, and both 
required more semester hours in both gen- 
eral areas and specific courses than did the 
states, 

The one course area and specific course 
that seemed to stand out as one that both 


. the ASCA and the NAGSCT members felt 


should have more semester hours attached 
to it is “Supervised Practice in Guidance 
and Counseling.” Closely associated with 
this was the “Counseling Techniques” 
course. 

Both the ASCA and the NAGSCT mem- 
bers tended to reject courses associated with 
the industrial setting and clinical psychol- 
ogy. 

5. Minimum Degree Requirements: The 
members of ASCA and NAGSCT were 
asked to state the degree necessary for the 
various levels of certification. They were 
asked to select from the following degrees: 
bachelor’s, master’s (80 semester hours 
above B.A.), educational specialist (60 se- 
mester hours above the B.A.), and doctorate 
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(90 semester hours above the B.A.). Their 
responses and existing state requirements 
are tabulated in TABLE 5. 

As indicated in Taste 5, the minimum 
degree selected by the majority of both the 
ASCA and NAGSCT members as being 
necessary for one-level certification plans or 
for the first or entry level of two-level plans 
was the master’s degree. The majority of 
the states, on the other hand, required only 
the bachelor’s degree. 

Where two or more levels existed in 
certification plans the majority of the states 
required the master’s degree for the second 
or professional level, while the majority of 
the ASCA and NAGSCT members preferred 
the educational specialist degree. 

6. Personal Attributes Required: In 
Kremen’s study of counselor certification, 
eight personal attributes are listed which 
are recommended for inclusion in any 
certification regulation. These eight attri- 
butes were included in the present study 
for reactions by members of ASCA and 
NAGSCT. The majority of both ASCA 
(83 per cent) and NAGSCT (80 per cent) 
felt they should be included in counselor 
certification programs. At present, no state 
includes them as part of its requirements. 

The response of ASCA and NAGSCT to 
particular personal attributes are reported 
in TABLE 6. 

The rank order of the personal attributes 
were as follows (highest preference to low- 
est): emotional maturity; interest and 
ability in working with people; good per- 
sonal adjustment; personality which invites 
and deserves confidence; pleasing appear- 
ance; good physical health. £ 

7. Grade Levels Govered by Certificate: 
The opinions of members of ASCA and 
NAGSCT regarding the grade level covered 
by the certificate are presented in TABLE 7 
and show that the majority prefer that 
counselor certification apply to all grades, 
K-12. 

8. Persons to be Certified: The majority 
of both the ASCA and NAGSCT preferred 
that all persons be certified, regardless of 
the amount of time spent in counseling. 
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This is in agreement with actual practice, 
as shown in Taste 8. 

9. Renewal of Certificate: The majority 
of both ASCA and NAGSCT favored a cer- 
tificate renewal every five years and based 
on three or more years of successful coun- 
seling experience. 

‘Those members of ASCA and NAGSCT 
who preferred the two-level plan of cer- 


tification did not require any additional 
teaching or adult work experience for the 
second, or professional, level certificates. 


Conclusions 


Based on the opinions of members of 
ASCA and NAGSCT who were in the popu- 
lation sample, the following conclusions 
emerge: 


TABLE 6 


Respondents’ Preferences Regarding Inclusion of Specific Personal Attributes in Counselor Certifi- 
cation Regulations 


Hes Aa o i anast ali i Ta 


ASCA: -NAGSCT- 
Personal Attribute Category Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Above average scholastic ability Keep 65 67.01 55 80.88 
Omit 15 15.46 4 5.88 
? 17 17.53 9 13.24 
Total 97 100.00 68 100.00 
Interest and ability in working Keep 98 98.00 70 97.22 
with people Omit 1 1.00 1 1.39 
? 1 1.00 1 1.39 
Total 100 100.00 72 100.00 
Successful experience in work- Keep 92 92.93 67 93.05 
ing with people Omit 3 3.03 1 1.39 
? 4 4.04 4 5.56 
Total 99 100.00 72 100.00 
Pleasing appearance Keep 82 82.00 48 68.57 
Omit 10 10.00 10 14.29 
? 8 8.00 12 17.14 
EN phrais GS eis 
Total 100 100.00 70 100.00 
Good personal adjustment Keep 96 96.00 67 94.37 
Omit 2 2.00 1 1.41 
iy 2 2.00 5) 4.22 
ZURA jx es 
: Total 100 100.00 wal 100.00 
Good physical health Keep 79 79.00 48 69.57 
Omit 8 8.00 8 11.59 
? 13 13.00 13 18.84 
ai P radin Sy EET L 
i $ Total 100 100.00 69 100.00 
Emotional maturity Keep 99 99.00 68 98.55 
Omit 1 1.45 
? 1 
puer HOM ips at 
Total 100 69 100.00 
Personality which invites, de- Keep 93 63 92.65 
serves confidence Omit 2 1 1.47 
? 4 4 5.88 
ae Ls eae 
Total 99 00. 68 100.00 
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1. Any state which now possesses coun- 
selor certification or plans to adopt such 
certification for the first time should con- 
sider the following: 

a. The certifying regulations should be 
mandatory and apply to all persons in the 
counseling field irrespective of the amount 
of time spent in counseling. 

b. The counseling certificate should cover 
all grades, K-12, elementary through high 
school. 

c. A teaching certificate valid for the 
level (elementary, junior high, or high 
school) on which the counselor is function- 
ing should be required. 

d. Adult work experience in addition to 
that of teaching should be required. The 
length of the experience should be one year. 

e. The academic requirements should be 
stated in terms of broad general areas with 
specific courses. The broad general areas 
should include the following: counseling 
techniques; principles of guidance; educa- 
tional and occupational information; anal- 
ysis of the individual; supervised practice 
in guidance and counseling; organization 
and administration of guidance programs; 
statistics; group procedures in guidance; 
research and evaluation procedures; and 
human growth and development. Spe- 
cific courses should include the following 
in addition to courses that have the same 
titles as the above broad general areas: 


TABLE 7 


Respondents’ Preferences Compared with Exist- 
ing State Regulations Regarding Grade Levels 
Covered by Counselor Certification 


—ASCA— NAGSCT —States— 

Grade Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Level ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
9-12 7 5:79. 2 2.22 13 38,24 
7-12 16 13.22 14 15.56 2 5.88 
K-12 98 80.99 74 82,22 19 55.88 
Torat 121 100.00 90 100.00 34 100,00 


tests and measurements; group guidance; 
individual mental testing; mental health 
and hygiene; educational psychology; group 
testing; personality dynamics; and seminar 
in guidance problems. 

Considerably more time should be de- 
voted to supervised guidance and counsel- 
ing practice, with a minimum of at least 
five semester hours. 

All existing plans should be up-graded in 
their academic requirements. Both the 
ASCA and NAGSCT members showed a 
preference for a greater academic prepara- 
tion than is in existence. 

f. Personal attributes such as emotional 
maturity, interest and ability in working 
with people, good personal adjustment, 
personality which invites and deserves con- 
fidence, pleasing appearance, and good 


TABLE 8 


Respondents’ Preferences Compared with Existin 


g State Regulations Regarding Persons to be 


Certified 


States 
Persons to be —— ASCA: —NAGSCT— — 

Certified Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Full-time counselorsonly 11 9.17 6 6.38 13 38.24 
Less than half time, or 
D teacher-counselors 4 3.33 

irectors of guidance 

anly 3 2.50 1 1.07 
Full-time counselors and 

2.94 

directors only 25 20.83 16 17.02 1 
All, regardless of amount 

of time spent in coun- 

sing SE 77 64.17 1 75.53 20 58.82 
120 ‘4 100.00 34 100.00 


Toran 120 100.00 
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physical health should be included as part 
of the certifying regulations. 

g. The minimum degree program should 
be the master’s degree for the first level, 
and, if two levels are used, the educational 
specialist degree program should be re- 
quired for the second level. 

h. Where there is only one level, the 
certificate should be renewed on the basis 
of either a period of every five years or a 
period of three years of successful counsel- 
ing experience. 

‘Where there are two levels, no additional 
teaching or adult work experience should 
be required for the second-level certificate; 
however, three or more years of successful 
counseling experience should be required 
in addition to further academic course work. 

The second level certificate should be 
granted for life. 

9. The contribution of teaching and 
adult work experience to counselor certifi- 
cation should be further investigated as to 
the number of years of experience and type 
of experience desirable. 

3. The feasibility of establishing uniform 
counselor certification in all states should 
be investigated. The results of this study 
indicate a marked agreement in all areas 
except that of levels. 

4. There should be further study regard- 
ing the identification of desirable personal 
attributes for counselors and procedures 
for their assessment. 


Discussion 


‘There are cautions to be observed when 
interpreting the results of this study. It 
must be remembered that this study is a 
comparison of opinions and existing coun- 
selor certification requirements. These 
opinions probably reflect a biased point of 


view of groups who presently are in the 
field. This does not mean, however, that 
because the results do reflect the biases of 
the sample population they can be ignored. 
Due to the large percentage of returns and 
the size of the sample, it is probably safe 
to assume that if the results do reflect the 
biases of the sample population, these 
biases would be essentially the same as those 
held by the total population of counselors 
and counselor trainers. 

Many of the conclusions need further in- 
vestigation as to their essentiality in coun- 
selor certification. For example, research is 
needed as to the desirability of requiring 
the teaching certificate and teaching €x- 
perience. This would apply also to adult 
work experience. 

‘Another area that needs investigation is 
that of the inclusion of personal attributes 
in counselor certification. In Kremen’s 
study, and in the present investigation, the 
respondents indicated the need for their 
inclusion, while at the same time many 
recognized the difficulty in actually im- 
plementing such requirements. à 

This study presents the opinions of the 1 
counselors who are in the field and who | 
are most directly affected by counselor cet- 
tification, and of the men who train the 
counselors. Research now needs to be di 
rected toward two areas: (l) the adequacy 
of those expressed opinions and (2) their 
implementation. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
OF POTENTIAL DROPOUTS 


DONALD A. DAVIS 


Tee seems to be fairly general consen- 
sus in the literature on juvenile de- 
linquents and dropout students that com- 
mon characteristics are lack of self-esteem 
and a feeling of not being wanted. Recent 
studies indicate that the major reasons for 
dropouts stem from inadequate curriculums 
and unsatisfactory student-teacher relation- 
ships. Studies by Dillon [1], Johnson and 
Legg [2], and McCreary and Kitch [3], 
based mostly on student reports, conclude 
that most reasons for dropout are school- 
centered, Common causes reported are: a 
history of school failure; dislike for school 
subjects; unsatisfactory student-teacher re- 
lationships; a feeling of not belonging; non- 
participation in school activities; and par- 
ents with low socio-economic status. A re- 
search study on the opinions of dropouts 
by Sando [4] seems to establish the fact that 
the basic guidance need of this group is the 
feeling that someone in the school really 
cares about them as people and genuinely 
wants to help them. This warm personal 
relationship apparently is the most impor- 
tant factor in keeping these children in 
school. 

There has been little or nothing done ex- 
perimentally to determine what the effects 
of a deliberate attempt to inculcate a feeling 
of worth in potential dropouts would be on 
school behavior. The present study is an 
attempt to measure experimentally this 
problem. What would happen, for exam- 
ple, if some potential dropouts were identi- 
fied and a serious attempt were made to 
make friends with these students at the be- 
ginning of the year, to take a personal in- 


——— 
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terest in them, to convince them that they 
are liked and wanted at the school, to in- 
volve the staff in recognition of the problem 
and its ramifications, and even to modify 
the curriculum if necessary for such stu- 
dents. It is hypothesized that potential 
dropout students exposed to such experi- 
mental effects will not leave school as soon, 
will achieve at a higher rate as measured by 
marks, will have more realistic concepts of 
self, will fail less often, and will be less in- 
volved in disciplinary matters. 


Method 


A school district was selected which had 
the following characteristics: a reasonably 
stable population; junior high and high 
school on same campus; all graduating jun- 
ior high students going to the same high 
school; a guidance director and a staff which 
would receive favorably a suggestion of re- 
search and in particular research involved 
with improving interpersonal relationships 
between students and staff; and, most im- 
portantly, personnel capable of establishing 
such relationships as were needed by the 
study. SRAN 

A jury of four, consisting of a junior high 
school principal and three grade level direc- 
tors, selected from the graduating junior 
high ninth grade students the 42 most likely 
to drop out during the 10th grade in the 
senior high school. The following criteria 
were suggested as guides for the selection of 
these students: farm residence; non-white; 
early marriages; ill health; educational re- 
tardation of one or more years; adverse 
school experiences; dissatisfaction with 
school; severe family and personal prob- 
lems; poor reading; low marks; and disci- 
pline problems. None of the potential 
dropouts identified, of course, had all of the 
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above characteristics. Most of them had 
problems of a personal and educational na- 
ture in school. 

In order to isolate the influence of intelli- 
gence upon the behavior of these students, 
the 42 potential dropouts were stratified ac- 
cording to intelligence in three strata: 
above average; average; and below average. 
After stratification, the 42 students were 
randomly divided into two groups so that 
each group had equal numbers of above 
average, average, and below average stu- 
dents in intelligence. Thus, there were two 
groups of 21 students, each with seven above 
the average for the total group, seven aver- 
age, and seven below average according to 
intelligence. 

One group, hereafter identified as Group 
A, was randomly assigned to special treat- 
ment effects, and the other group, Group 
B, was exposed to the usual routine educa- 
tional procedures in the high school. The 
special treatment effects for the students in 
Group A were: 

1. Consultants were invited in to discuss 
with the staff topics having to do with men- 
tal health, juvenile delinquency, holding 
power of schools, and under- and over- 
achievers. 

2. Teachers were involved by identifying 
the potential dropouts to them, and indi- 
vidual meetings were held with the guid- 
ance director to discuss the problems which 
these students had and possible solutions. 

3. A consultant came in and discussed 
with the 21 students in Group A, in groups 
of five or six, special problems of the stu- 
dents and developed an evaluation of the 
feeling tone as expressed by them. The ob- 
jectives were to give them status, a feeling 
of importance, and a sense of participating 
in school matters. 

4, Special counseling sessions were held 
at the beginning of the year by the guid- 
ance director, and as needed thereafter, to 
establish rapport with these students and to 
maintain such relationships throughout the 

ear. 

5. The students were taken on one field 
trip to a professional basketball game to re- 
inforce feelings of importance and being 
necessary to the school and its program. 
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The major intent of these special treat- 
ment effects was to modify the attitudes of 
the 21 students toward themselves, the other 
students, their teachers, the school, and the 
community. 


Analysis of Data 


The number of failing marks that each 
group obtained are reported in TABLE 1. 
Group A received 19 failures and Group B 
received 44 failures. When these are com 
pared with the expected frequency of 31.5 
failures for each group, a chi-square of 9.9 
was obtained. 


TABLE 1 
Comparison of Failing Marks 
Group A Group B Total 
Failures 19 44 63 
(31.5) (31.5) 


x? = 9.9 significant at 0.002 level of confidence. | 

This is significant at the 0.002 level of con- 
fidence. Itis quite unlikely that the differ- 
ences obtained here between Group A and § 
Group B could have happened by chance. | 
Apparently the fewer number of failures 10 
Group A was caused by special attention re 


Group A and Group B were administere! 
the Differential Aptitude Test. h 
to taking the test they were asked to esti- 
mate what they thought their own verbal, | 
numerical, and abstract scores would be | 
They then took the verbal, numerical, and 
abstract aptitude tests. It was found that | 
these students consistently overestimate 
their scores. | 

If one can assume that the actual pAT 
score is a realistic measure of self in terms 
of aptitude and the estimation is a measure 


TABLE 2 
Overestimations of DAT Scores Z 


| 
Verbal 412.05 413.43 
Numerical A 11 410.43 


+ 8.28 +7 
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of self-concept, then the discrepancy be- 
tween the real and estimated scores would 
be a measure of lack of realism in self-con- 
cept. These students apparently are un- 
realistic in self-estimation, but there seem to 
be no significant differences between the 
students in Group A and the students in 
Group B, the average overestimation in 
each group being quite close. There is a 
slight trend for the students in Group A to 
be more realistic in estimating verbal and 
numerical scores but the trend is not strong 
enough to be accepted as a statistical infer- 
ence, 

Both groups were administered the read- 
ing and mathematics tests of the California 
Achievement Battery at the end of the year 
in order to determine any effects of the ex- 
periment in terms of achievement. The ex- 
perimental group lost an average of 6.14 
points in reading and the control group lost 
an average of 8.05 points. These are not 
significantly different. In mathematics the 
experimental group gained 5.85 points and 
the control group gained 1.70 points. 
Again, these are not significantly different so 
apparently the experiment had little effect 
on the achievement of the students. 

At the end of the year the principal was 
asked to rank the 42 students according to 
frequencies of referral to the office. Only 
22 students were involved since the balance 
had not been referred during the year for 
» disciplinary reasons. A one-tailed sum of 
ranks test was applied to determine whether 
students in Group A were sent less fre- 
quently than students in Group B. A z 
score of 5.27 was obtained which is signifi- 
cant at the 0.001 level. If frequency of re- 
ferral to the office for disciplinary reasons 
may be considered a criterion of improve- 
ment in behavior, then Group A at the end 
of the year was significantly better than 
Group B. 


ati 


- 


TABLE 3 
Comparison of Achievement Scores 
Group A Group B 
Reading —6.14 8.05 
: Mathematics +5.85 +1.07 
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The principal was also given the follow- 
ing types of misbehavior and asked to rank 
them according to severity of offense. He 
ranked them in the following order: prop- 
erty damage; disobedience; disrespect; pro- 
fanity and obscenity; theft; cheating; ignor- 
ing health and safety rules; fighting; 
disturbance; non-conformity (ignoring as- 
signments, classwork, etc.); misrepresenta- 
tion (false notes and phone calls); and 
gambling. He was then asked to rank the 
students according to severity of typical of- 
fense considering the factors above. 

A sum of ranks test was applied to de- 
termine the differences between Group A 
and Group B. A z-score of 1.67 was ob- 
tained which is significant at the 0.05 level 
of confidence. Here again the groups differ 
significantly. Evidently because of the at- 
tention received by the students in Group 
A over and above the routine educational 
experiences of Group B, the former stu- 
dents had less severe disciplinary problems 
than did the latter. 

All of the marks of the students in the 
study were given numerical value, totaled 
and averaged at the end of the year. A 
factorial design analysis of variance was ap- 
plied to these scores in order to determine 
whether intelligence made a difference and 
whether special attention effects made a 
difference in the marks of the students. 

An F of 2.22 was revealed for special at- 
tention effects. This is significant at the 
0.15 level of confidence. The intelligence 


TABLE 4 


Comparison of Marks of Groups A & B When 
Stratified According to Intelligence 


Degrees 
Source of of Sum of Mean of 
Variance Freedom Squares Squares 
* 
C (Spec. Atten.) 1 126.87 126.87 
RE 2 308.90 154,45ł 
Cells 5 447.81 
R x C (Interac- 2 12.04 6.02 
ak 36 2058.59 57.18 
TOTAL 41 2506.40 
=F = 2.22 (0.15 level of significance). 
iF = 2.70 {10 level of NS 
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effects produced an F of 2.70 which is sig- 
nificant at the 0.10 level of confidence. 
There were no interaction effects between 
intelligence and special attention so ap- 
parently both intelligence and special at- 
tention do make a difference independently 
in the way students are graded. Consider- 
ing the N of 42 students in the study, the 
writer is willing to accept the above levels 
as being significant until further studies are 
brought to bear upon the problem. The 
reader, of course, may draw his own 
conclusions. 

‘Also, an analysis of variance was de- 
termined to find out if the groups differed 
significantly in number of school dropouts 
during the year and whether these drop- 
outs differed significantly according to 
stratification of intelligence. 


TABLE 5 


Summary Table of Dropouts Showing Effect of 
Special Attention and Intelligence 


Degrees 
Source of of Sum of Mean of 
Variance Freedom Squares Squares 
Col. (Spec. Atten.) 1 0.22 0.22* 
Rows (R) (Intelli- 
gence) 2 0.15 0.075 
Cells (5) (0.50) 0.10 
R x C (Interac- 
tion) 2 0.13 0.065 
w 36 2.29 0.064 
‘Toran 41 2.79 


*F = 3.40 (0.10 level of significance). 


An F of 3.4 was obtained for special at- 
tention effects which is significant at the 
0.10 level of confidence. The intelligence 
effects, however, showed no significant dif- 
ferences. Evidently special attention by 
the counselor and teachers does tend to 
make students stay in school longer, and, 
moreover, this is not a function of the in- 
telligence of the student. One student in 
Group B of above average intelligence 
dropped out, two students of average in- 
telligence dropped out, and no students of 
below average intelligence dropped out. 
Three students in Group B dropped out of 
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school during the year and no students in 
Group A dropped out. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


An experimental study was made in 
order to determine effects of special atten- 
tion, establishing friendship relations with 
students by teachers and counselors, in- 
viting consultants to discuss delinquency 
and dropout problems with staff and per- 
sonnel, field trips, and holding formal and 
informal counseling interviews with the 
students. When these effects are imple- 
mented systematically in a school, students 
tend to drop out less often, get higher 
marks, and are referred less often to the 
office for disciplinary reasons of a less severe 
nature than would ordinarily occur. The 
amount of intelligence that the students 
have apparently makes little difference in 
the behavior of potential dropouts except 
in marks, Here the students do get higher 
marks if they have higher intelligence. 
However, in reading and mathematics 
achievement the students showed no ap- 
preciable differences nor did they differ 1 
realism of self-concept as measured by esti- 
mations of DAT scores. 

It is recommended that counseling staffs 
in local schools identify potential dropouts 
and establish friendly interpersonal rela- 
tionships with these students as early as 
feasible. The teaching staff should be 
made acquainted with the characteristics of , 
potential dropouts and their peculiar 
needs. A combination of these factors ap- 
parently makes the students feel as though 
they are wanted in the school and seems to 
affect significantly their behavior in schoo! 
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A NOTE ON THE CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 
OF THE CONCEPT OF EMPATHY 


C. H. PATTERSON 


T concept of empathy has developed 
among psychologists concerned with in- 
terpersonal relationships in their various 

aspects, particularly in counseling and psy- 

chotherapy. Empathy has proved to be a 

difficult and elusive concept to define and 

measure, however. Without going into a 

consideration of the problems of definition, 

we may take Dymond’s definition as includ- 
ing the core of the concept. She defines 
empathy as “the imaginative transposing of 
oneself into the thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing of another and so structuring the world 

as he does” [12]. 

Most attempts to measure empathy have 
been along the lines of determining the ex- 
tent to which the subject has entered the 

_ internal frame of reference of another by 
appraising his success in predicting aspects 
of the other’s behavior, feelings, or atti- 
tudes. Taft has reviewed these studies, 
pointing out the difficulties involved (791. 
Cronbach [9] has also indicated the compli- 
cations and confusions involved in this 
approach. 

Dymond [/2] developed a scale of em- 
pathy in which one’s ratings of another are 
compared with the other’s ratings of himself 
on six traits. Unfortunately this instru- 
ment is difficult to use either in research or 
in practice because it requires the objects of 
the subject’s ratings to rate themselves. A 
test or measure not requiring such ratings 
would be desirable. 


C. H, Patterson is Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

The author is indebted to Mr. James Woods for 
assistance in the statistical computations. The data 
used were collected in a study of rehabilitation 
counselor trainees which was supported by the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the University of 
Tllinois [78]. 
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A simple test has been developed by Kerr 
and Speroff [15] which purports to be a 
measure of one’s ability to put himself in 
another person's position, to establish rap- 
port, and to anticipate his reactions, feel- 
ings, and behaviors. This little-known test 
attempts to achieve the measurement of 
empathy by having the subject rank music 
types, magazines, and annoying experiences 
as typical office workers, readers, or older 
persons would rank them. Administration 
requires 15 minutes or less. 

While used in a number of studies of 
leadership and sales ability in business and 
industry, it has not been used in any study 
of professional persons. Van Zelst, review- 
ing studies of the test, states that “Such evi- 
dence tends to suggest that the Empathy 
Test is promising for use in batteries under- 
going experimental validation for the se- 
lection of leaders, sales personnel, and coun- 
selors” [20]. In assembling a battery of tests 
to administer to graduate students enroll- 
ing in rehabilitation counseling, the writer 
included the Kerr-Speroff Empathy Test 
out of curiosity. 

This study does not attempt to validate 
the Empathy Test against any external cri- 
terion. Indeed, the question as to what 
criterion would be suitable or acceptable 
arises, It is just in this situation that the 
concept of construct validity suggests some 
possible procedures. “Construct validity is 
ordinarily studied when the tester has no 
definitive criterion measure of the quality 
with which he is concerned” [2; see also 4 
and 101. : 

Two methods of construct validation are 
(1) group differences and (2) correlation 
with other tests or instruments presumed to 
measure the same or similar concepts. The 
present study is a small attempt at analyz- 
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ing the construct validity of the concept of 
empathy by comparing several measures 
which have been suggested as relating to 
empathy and comparing a group of coun- 
selor trainees with the norm groups for 
these measures. 


Procedure 


Sample. The subjects upon whom several 
measures presumably related to empathy 
were available consisted of approximately 
300 male students beginning graduate work 
in rehabilitation counseling. The number 
of subjects upon whom different pairs of 
measures were available varied from 291 to 
$11. These students included those en- 
rolling in some 20 different colleges and uni- 
versities for the 1956-1957, 1957-1958, and 
1958-1959 school years. The average age 
was approximately 28 years, suggesting that 
many were older and more mature than 
many beginning graduate students. The 
mean Miller Analogies Test raw score 
(Form J) was slightly below 51, which is at 
the 80th percentile of the norms for gradu- 
ate education students in master’s degree- 
granting institutions and at the 65th per- 
centile of the norms for graduate education 
aan in doctorate-granting institutions 

17). 

Measures Used. In addition to the Kerr- 
Speroff Empathy Test Scores, scores on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule were available. (Strong VIB 
scores were also obtained, but are not used 
in the analyses reported here.) Some of the 
scales on the latter two tests have been de- 
fined or interpreted in ways which suggest 
that they should be related to empathy. 

Several of the MMPI scales would appear 
to be related to empathy. Wrenn [21] 
found the K scale to be high in a small 
group of counselor trainees. The Mf and 
Ma scores were also above the norm. Cottle 
and Lewis [8] found a higher K score in a 
group of college counselors as compared to 
college students. The Mf scale was also 
significantly higher than the MMPI norms, 
but not significantly higher than the college 
student sample. Cook and Medley [6] 
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found the K scale to discriminate between 
high and low groups on the Minnesota’ 
Teacher Attitude Inventory and attributed” 
this to the factor of rapport in the K scale. 
Berger [4] found the K scale to be related 
to self-acceptance and acceptance of others — 
in college men. Daane and Schmidt u 
found higher K, Mf, and Pa scores in the | 
three of ten counselors who ranked highest” 
in empathy on the basis of their prediction | 
of client responses on items from the Bill's” 
Index of Adjustment and Values. | 
Gowan [74] reviews studies indicating 
that teachers and teacher candidates tend to” 
have high K scores and also reports stu 
which indicate that K is correlated with 
measures of personality adjustment such as 
the Guilford-Zimmerman ‘Temperament > 
Survey and the California Personality Ini 
ventory. He concludes that “High K sc 
tend to distinguish individuals who are well 
adjusted, responsible, controlled, possessé 
of security and status, characterized by 
well functioning ego, friendly, and no 
extrapunitive.... High K persons tend | 
be empathic, and to make good counselors 
and teachers.” Ep 


has been some clinical opinion that modi 
ately high Pa scores indicate sensitivity am 
thus, at least within a certain range, might 
be expected to be related to empathy. 
Cottle [7], on the other hand, suggests th 
although there is little evidence as to 
meaning of the Pa scale, above-avera| 
scores indicate an individual who “feels 
is being picked on” and is “more concert 
with self than others and less able to beco! 
interested in others.” Gough [4], howevi 
reports that Air Force officers with ! 
around T = 60, and with otherwise nori 
profiles, were described as “self-confid 
and “tolerant of others” by their fellows: 
The Edwards PPS [73] contains seve 
scales which by definition would appear 
be related to empathy. Affiliation invo 
developing friendly relationships 
people. Intraception is defined in par 
“to understand how others feel about prog 
lems, to put one’s self in another's place «+ 
to predict how others will act”[13]. N™ 
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“TABLE 1 
Intercorrelations Among Scores Presumably Related to Empathy in a © j 
are, O a G M l 
Rehabilitation Counselor Trainees (N = RAN Saad ie 


Scale Kerr-Speroff MMPIK MMPIMf MMPIPa EPPS Af EPPS Int 
MMPI K 0.02 TE 
MMPI Mf 0.03 0.11 oon 
MMPI Pa 0.04 0.06 0.33 Gas 
EPPS Aff 0.01 "0.10 0.01 0.05 E 
EPPS Int 0.01 0.07 0.07 —0.02 0.00 vie 
EPPS Nur —0.13 0.07 0.04 0.09 0.45 0.09 


turance involves the giving of help and sym- 
pathy to others, and “to have others confide 
in one about personal problems” [13]. 

If these scores are indeed related to em- 
pathy, then one would expect that (1) coun- 
selor trainees would score higher than the 
norm groups on these tests or scales, and 
(2) the scores would be positively and sig- 
nificantly (though not necessarily highly) 
correlated. 


Results 


Counselor trainees and norm groups. 
The mean score of 339 male counseling stu- 
dents on the Kerr-Speroff Empathy Test 
falls between the 50th and 55th percentiles 
for liberal arts men (N = 62) and industrial 
supervisors (N = 93). It is at the 40th per- 
centile of a group of 32 automobile sales- 
men [15]. Little support is given for the 
construct validity of the test by these results. 

On the MMPI, the mean T scores for 
360 male counseling students for the scales 
of interest in this study are as follows: K 
62, Mf 64, Pa 54. These results are similar 
to those of other studies of counselors or 
counseling students. They lend some sup- 
port to the hypothesis that K and Mf in- 
dicate, or are related to, a personality vari- 
able (possibly empathy) which counselors 
possess to a greater degree than does the 
general population. 

On the Edwards PPS, the 360 male coun- 
selor trainees scored as follows on the scales 
of interest in this study (compared to col- 
lege student norms): Affiliation, 66th per- 
centile; Intraception, 79th percentile; Nur- 
turance, 70th percentile [73]. It thus ap- 
pears that these scales indicate, or are re- 
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lated to, a personality variable (or variables) 
which counselors possess to a greater degree 
than do college students in general. 

Intercorrelations. Taste 1 presents the 
intercorrelations of the seven scores. The 
results lend no support to the idea of any 
common concept, or factor, such as em- 
pathy, being represented among these scores. 
The Kerr-Speroff test shows no relationship 
to any of the other scores. 

The results on the MMPI and EPPS 
scales are similar to those reported in other 
studies of correlations between these tests, 
although other studies have found some sig- 
nificant correlations between some of the 
scores on the two tests. Merrill and Heath- 
ers [Z6] found low positive correlations be- 
tween the MMPI K scale and the three 
EPPS scales used in this study, with the cor- 
relation of K and Affiliation reaching sig- 
nificance at the 0.05 level (0.30). The M£ 
scale also correlated significantly with In- 
traception and Nurturance (0.25 and 0.29) 
in this group of 155 college males. These 
were tetrachoric correlations. Allen [1] 
later computed Pearson coefficients between 
the two tests, using a group of 82 male un- 
dergraduates. The only significant correla- 
tion obtained between the scales used in 
this study was one of 0.23 between Mf and 
Nurturance. 

The lack of correlation in the present 
study is not due to restriction of range in 
scores on any of the scales. The variances, 
while slightly smaller than those of the norm 
groups in some cases, are not markedly so 
and not smaller than those in other studies 
involving correlations of the scales with 
other variables. The intercorrelations of 
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the Edwards scales are also almost identical 
to those of the standardization group of 
1,509 college students [13]. 


Summary 


Seven variables presumably tapping the 
concept of empathy, one of them being the 
Kerr-Speroff Empathy Test, were studied in 
a group of rehabilitation counselor trainees. 
The group scored above the norm groups 
on several of the scales, which might suggest 
some evidence of construct validity. The 
Kerr-Speroff test was not one of these, how- 
ever. When the seven scores were intercor- 
related, only two of the resulting 21 co- 
efficients were significant, and in both cases 
two scales from the same test were involved. 
The Kerr-Speroff Test did not correlate to 
any degree with the other variables. The 
results do not support the presence of a con- 
struct or concept of empathy as a factor in 
the scores. The failure in particular of the 
Kerr-Speroff Empathy Test to correlate with 
variables with which it might be expected 
to correlate raises a serious question as to 
whether it is a test of empathy. It might 
be pertinent to note here that Bell and Hall 
[3] report that the Kerr-Speroff and Dy- 
mond empathy scores were not correlated 

(r = 0.02) in a study of 87 subjects. 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 


The Guidance Movement in India 
FRANK M. FLETCHER and CHARLES W. RIDDLE 


pa has had a long history of educational 
development presenting many marked 
contrasts to American education. Guid- 
ance in India has existed for some years 
and is progressing, but there are numerous 
problems whiéh tend to hinder develop- 
ment. Conditions during the past seven 
years have not changed appreciably since 
Barnette [Z] wrote: 


Effective vocational counseling must operate 
where there can be relatively free choice concern- 
ing work, where parental influence is not the 
dominant factor, where many different kinds of 
work have dignity and suitable economic re- 
wards, where strong prejudices against certain 
types of work are not operating. In India, 
practically none of these conditions exist. 


'  Reverberations from the so-called “popu- 
_ lation explosion” going on all over the 

world are apparent in the census figures of 
1961 for India. From 1951 to 1961 there 
was at least 211/2 per cent increase in the 
population of this country, and the figures 
are not complete for some remote hill 
areas. There are about 436 million people 
of whom about 225 million are males and 
211 million are females [2]. There has 
been little increase in the proportion of 
urban to rural population during the 10 
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years, with only about 18 per cent of the 
total population living in urban areas. 

The increase in population obyiously af- 
fects the labor market. The Government 
estimates that there will be a yearly in- 
crease in the labor force of 3,000,000 per- 
sons. By the end of the Third Five-Year 
Plan, in 1966, there will be a need for 
15,000,000 more jobs than there are at 
present. If the 8,000,000 who need work 
at present are added, the total is increased 
to 23,000,000 more job opportunities that 
will be needed. 


Schools a First Problem 


Educational and vocational guidance in 
the schools will be pushed in the Third 
Five-Year Plan, but first the youngsters and 
young people must be placed in the schools. 
It was estimated by Government officials 
that in 1955-1956 some 51 per cent of the 
children of primary school age were in 
school, 18.2 per cent of the children of 
junior high school age, and 8.4 per cent of 
those of high school age. ‘The govern- 
ment plans that by 1966 compulsory educa- 
tion for children from 6 to 11 years of age 
will have been achieved. The present lack 
of schooling facilities is reflected in the 
literacy rate of the nation: $3.9 per cent for 
men and 12.8 per cent for women. The 
1951 figures were 24.9 per cent and 7.9 per 
cent, respectively. The literacy rate varies 
considerably from state to state as do school 
facilities. 

Another complication in the educational 
picture is the fact that only about half of 
the students who have completed high 
school are able to pass the school-leaving 
examination successfully and so receive 
their certificates. In terms of the American 
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sécene, it would be as though on high school 
graduation day only half of the students 
would be awarded diplomas although all 
of them had completed the 12 years of edu- 
cation. Indian high school students must 
not only compléte their high school studies 
but pass an external examination before're- 
ceiving their certificate. Without this cer- 
tificate most of the doors for further train- 
ing are closed, even those of technical 
‘schools. ‘There remains for the failed stu- 
‘dent only ‘vocational training of an éle- 
‘mentary type or perhaps years of appren- 
‘ticeship type training in some small shop. 
‘This situation has come about because 
of the pattern of education established 
about 100 years ago in India by the British. 
In order to maintain the British colonial 
government operating in India, a one-track 
educational program was set up, and that 
track led to training in liberal arts train- 
ing colleges for the fortunate few who 
could gain admission. The best of these 
college students were then absorbed by the 
administrative machinery. The viceroy 
ruled that all education would be eval- 
uated and controlled by means of external 
examinations. This meant that the teach- 
ers only prepared the students for external 
examinations which would be formulated, 
administered, and graded by persons who 
had never seen the students. 


The Beginnings of Guidance Services 


Before examining the changes in the ed- 
ucational program and the progress of the 
guidance movement, several other problems 
should be briefly mentioned. - India’s 
history is ancient and amazingly complex. 
Only in the past 13 years has there been 
political unity and freedom from outside 
domination. The government and the 
people are busy at the tremendous task of 
trying to hurdle the centuries and to attain 
economic and industrial sufficiency. Many 
new ideas and schemes are being tried, one 
of which is providing guidance services. 
When the problems facing the country are 
considered, guidance does not seem as im- 
portant to many officials as might be hoped. 
Creating and sustaining unity in a land 
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that has 15 languages recognized as “official” 
by the Government, coping with the grow- 
ing numbers of people, and using demo- 
cratic means and making progress fast 
enough to satisfy its own peoples while 
watching Communist countries to the north 
make such tremendous economic strides— 
these are some of the basic problems with 
which India is wrestling today. , ` 

In spite of these obstacles, the guidance 
movement has gone slowly but steadily 
ahead. Individual psychologists have been 
experimenting with tests since the 1920's. 
In 1938 the Section of Applied Psychology 
in the Department of Psychology at Cal- $ 
cutta University was established to carry © 
out research in testing and in vocational j 
guidance. During the Second World War, H 
selection tests were developed by the Armed 
Forces and are still used. Private industry 
became interested in testing and personnel ; 
work. The Bureau of Psychology was set ag 
up in Allahabad to begin establishing test- ' 
ing and guidance services in the State of 
Uttar Pradesh. Private organizations, SU h 
as the Rotary Clubs and the YMCA’s, bega 
to publish occupational information 
terials. By 1950 two guidance agencie 
were opened in the city of Bombay, the first 
one at the Parsi Panchayat Charities, and, | 
three years later, the Vocational Guidance R 
Bureau was established by the Government} 
of Bombay. The scene was set for the entry ? 
of the Central Government into the picture. 

Two reports laid the basis for the interest 4 
of the Central Government in yocationa 
and educational guidance. In late 1952, the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment sel 
up a committee to study the employment 
situation in the country and to 
better methods of serving job seekers. 
From the Shiva Rao Report which resulted ; 
(named for the chairman of the Commit 
tee), the attention of the Ministry Wee 
called to the values of vocational guidance. 
In due time, the Vocational Guidance Unit 
was set up in the capital city of New pelh 
for training employment officers who woul A 
work with youth, standardizing methods 0 
guidance used in the various employment 
exchanges, constructing tests of vate 
types, and helping to introductie gua 
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ance program in the various states. Ninety 
counselors for youth have been trained to 
date of whom 67 are carrying out guidance 
programs in the employment exchanges. 
By 1966, it is hoped that a hundred such 
programs will be operating successfully 
among the 301 exchanges. 


Changes in Educational Offerings 


At almost the same time that the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment was carrying 
out its study, the Ministry of Education set 
up the Secondary Education Commission 
to study the problem of how to bring prac- 
tical training and studies into secondary 
education. From the report of the Com- 
mission came the recommendations that led 
to the establishment of a much more diversi- 


. fied scheme of studies, called the Higher 


Secondary Scheme, and the Central Bureau 
of Vocational and Educational Guidance 
under the Ministry of Education. 

The Higher Secondary scheme calls for 
multipurpose secondary schools (India’s 
counterpart of the comprehensive high 
school in the Unitéd States) in which some, 
or all, of the suggested streams or courses 
of study can be found: humanities; science; 
commerce; agriculture; vocational-techni- 
cal; home science; and fine arts (a course for 
girls which includes music and dancing). 
There are over 16,000 high schools in the 
nation of which 1,465 are multipurpose. 
Of these multipurpose schools, there are 
1,390 offering the humanities and two other 


| courses of study (science, commerce, or 


home science, etc.). There are 75 of the 
schools which offer the humanities and 
three other courses or streams of study. 

At the first conference of heads of State 
Government Bureaus of Guidance, of which 
there are now 13, held in Delhi during 
August of 1960, it was recommended that 
the minimum targets for guidance for the 
Third Five-Year Plan be as follows: 

1. Guidance programs in all multipurpose 
secondary schools. 

2. A program of disseminating occupational 
information in all of the secondary 
schools. 
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3. Full-time counselors for those multipur- 
pose schools which provide three or more 
courses of study. 

4. Teacher-counselors for the remaining 
multipurpose schools. 

5. Career-masters for secondary schools that 
are not multipurpose. (Career-masters 
are school personnel who are responsible 
for receiving and disseminating informa- 
tional materials.) 


Although all of these targets may not be 
realized by 1966, the central government 
will spend hundreds of thousands of rupees 
through the central and the state bureaus 
of guidance in order to further the guid- 
ance movement in the secondary schools. 
At present, only three or four per cent of 
the secondary schools have trained counse- 
lors; and many of the school administrators 
have only a vague conception of guidance. 
All of the states, however, have government 
programs at the present time except 
Madras, Punjab, and Jammu-Kashmir. 
The Punjab Government is planning to 
open a state bureau during 1961. 


Our Own Influences 


Much of the occupational information. 
material has been copied from American 
materials with adaptations to fit the 
Indian scene. This is due in part to the 
fact that many guidance administrators 
have been trained in the United States and 
to the assistance received by the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment from American 
agencies assisting the Government of India, 
such as the Technical Cooperation Mission 
(International Cooperation Administration 
in India). However, assistance is also being 
received by India from other organizations, 
such as the International Labor Organiza- 
tion which arranged for an expert from 
Sweden to train the workers who drew up 
the new National Classification of Occupa- 
tions [3]. As might be expected, this book 
follows closely the occupational code struc- 
ture approved by the Ninth International 
Conference of Labor Statisticians. i 

Tests are being developed in various 
bureaus, psychological laboratories, and 
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statistical organizations; but often these are 
copies or translations of tests from western 
countries. In some instances American tests 
have been used with students in schools hav- 
ing English as the medium of instruction. 
Such a procedure brings in the whole lan- 
guage problem and the resulting question 
of test validity since the cultures of the two 
countries are so different. The develop- 
ment of local norms, however, may be of 
some help. Indian students are required 
to spend a fourth to a third of their time 
studying languages, these being Hindi, Eng- 
lish, Sanskrit, and a regional language if the 
region does not use Hindi as its mother 
tongue. Hence, it is difficult to find a lan- 
guage common to all the students and for 
which they have all had equal opportunity 
for study. The result has been a consider- 
able interest in non-verbal tests, but these 
have inherent limitations. 

‘There is a national organization of guid- 
ance called the All-India Vocational and Ed- 
ucational Guidance Association which is 
affiliated with the International Guidance 
Association. The Association publishes 
the Journal of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance and holds annual meetings. At 
present there are about $00 members. One 
of the tasks the Association has undertaken 


js a study of the problems of college students 
on a nationwide basis to discover their diffi- 
culties, whether they are being helped with 
these difficulties, and whether they would 
like the establishment of guidance bureaus 
in their colleges for help with their prob- 
lems. 

India has moved ahead in the field of 
guidance but there are many obstacles to 
overcome. The size of the tasks to be ac- 
complished is almost overwhelming. How- 
ever, Mt. Everest, not many miles away from 
India to the north, was not climbed for 
many centuries. Finally, it was conquered 
by human endurance and ingenuity. Ina 
country like India where so many new 
things are happening, the solution to many 
of the vexing problems confronting the 
guidance movement will be found in the 
years ahead. 
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NEW TOOL FOR POPULATION RESEARCH 


The Bureau of the Census is offering an important new tool for demo- 
graphic researchers. This tool is its One-in-a-Thousand Sample, based on 


1960 census records. 


Information about 180,000. individuals, or one- 


tenth of one per cent of the U. S. population, will be available in two 
forms—electronic computer tape or punch cards. Cost of the tape or 
card sets will depend on the number of subscribers. More detailed in- 
formation can be obtained by writing to the Director, Bureau of the 


Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Counseling Marginal Students on Classroom Behavior 


MOURITS A. SORENSEN 


Each high school counselor has to make a de- 
cision as to how much of his counseling time will be 
spent with students who are at the lower end of the 
scale in academic ability, Problems involving ad- 
justment to school are more frequent among stu- 
dents of low ability than with those who have the 
mental facility to compete favorably with others in 
the school setting. ‘The purpose of this study was 
to see if counseling of low ability students could 
bring about sufficient behavior change in the class- 
room to result in a reduced number of failures for 
the students counseled. 

At the beginning of the study two assumptions 
were made: (1) individual counseling can produce 
changes in the classroom behavior of low ability 
students; (2) changed classroom behavior will result 
in passing grades instead of continued failing grades. 

Twenty-four students from a high school student 
body of 250 were listed as having received failing 
grades at the end of the first nine-week marking 
period. The names of these students were typed 
on cards, and 12 of the cards were drawn at random 
to determine which students would be in the ex- 
perimental group. Only the experimenter, the 
school counselor, was aware that an experiment was 
being conducted, 

Five interviews were held with each student in the 
experimental group. Interviews were scheduled at 
weekly intervals. Students in the control group 
were not contacted by the counselor on matters 
relating to school grades. 

It was the opinion of the counselor that changes 
in student behavior which would impress the 
teacher with the student’s hard work would be most 
effective in improving grades. It was also assumed 
that behavior change of this type may result in 
better learning on the part of the student, The 
counselor planned to suggest ways the student could 
try to impress the teacher that the student was 
working as hard as possible. 

After beginning with small talk, the initial inter- 
view with each of the students in the experimental 
group proceeded somewhat as follows: 
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Counselor: How did things go in school this pam 
nine weeks? 

Student: 

Counselor: What do you chink went wrong or why 
did you fail (subject)? 

Student: 

Counselor: What plans do you have for the next 
nine weeks? 


Student responses to counselor questions varied 
and in each case the counselor attempted to encour- 
age the student to explore fully any feelings which 
had been expressed. The counselor explained that 
he was taking notes so they could both review them 
during interviews which would follow. The student 
was told he would be called to the counselor's office 
at weekly intervals, The counselor then suggested 
the student might improve his grades by trying to 
impress the teacher that he was hine iarsi 
Some fic suggestions were given to the student, 
ord included the following ways of 
behaving in the classroom: 


Look at the teacher when he is lecturing and appear 
interested in what he is saying. 

Try to ask the teacher at least one question a week 
about material covered by the teacher In lectures, 
Ask the teacher occasional questions about material 
in reading assignments to show the teacher the 

rea is being done. 

Pepa to the study hall and read them so the 
study hall teacher will not report you for wasting 
time, 

Show concern about test grades. 

Avoid behavior which may arouse 


irritation. 
Each of the four remaining interviews were 
started by the counselor with an inguiry about the 


the teacher's 


varied in length from about 10 minutes to an hour, 
depending upon the length of student responses. 
control group were not con: 


su 


acted by the counselor with reference to school 
rades. Some members of the control group may 
jave seen the counselor during this period in rou- 
ine counseling interviews such as test interpretation, 
cheduling of classes, or vocational information. 
None of the students in the control group came 
voluntarily to the counselor for help with their 
scholastic difficulties. 

IQ scores for the experimental group ranged from 
67 to 99 with a median score of 85. The scores of 
the control group ranged from an IQ of 70 to an IQ 
of 105 with a median IQ of 86. Where individual 
intelligence tests had been given, this score was con- 
sidered to be the student’s IQ. Where more than 
one score from a group test had been recorded, and 
no individual test had been given, a mean score was 
used as the student’s IQ. 


Results 


The table below shows the number of failing 
grades received by each group during the five mark- 
ing periods of the year. The fifth column contains 
the number of subjects failed (no credit received) 
by each group. 


TABLE 1 
Failing Grades Received 


Ist 2nd 3d 4th 
9 wks 9 wks 9wks 9 wks Final 


Experimental 

Group (N=12) 16 15 18 16 11 
Control 

Group (N=12) 22 14 20 19 19 


Although the control group failed in eight more 
subjects than the experimental group, there is no 
improvement in the experimental group which 
cannot be attributed to chance (X* = 1.59, p = 
0.70). 


Discussion 


The assumption that changed behavior in the 
classroom would result in fewer failing grades was 
based upon school policy which gives the following 
criteria for D, D—, and F grades: 

D (Pass but not satisfactory): Does not complete 
all assignments, is absent too much without author- 
ized excuse, does not participate in class discussions 
to any marked degree but is apparently working 
near capacity or at least appears to try sporadically. 

D—: Trys but lacks the ability to succeed. 

F (Failing): Absent too much without author- 
ized excuse, attitude poor, does not work to capacity 
or apparently is not trying, does not hand in assign- 
ments, test marks are low. 

If all teachers followed the school policy, behavior 
suggested by the counselor would be sufficient to 
keep low ability students from failing. 

Although it is presumptuous to generalize from 
data accumulated from this small sample, the study 
indicates a few counselor initiated interviews do not 
produce sufficient change in classroom behavior of 
low ability students to result in grade improvement. 
This is understandable when one considers the 
years of frustrating experience which have con- 
tributed to the formation of established patterns of 
classroom behavior. If the counselor is to help 
these students he will probably need to work, not 
only with the student, but also with the teacher 
and parent. 


The Follow-up Study in the Junior High School 


Orientation Program 


EDWARD CUONY 


One of the problems faced by the junior high 
school student is that of adjusting to the senior high 
school. The early adolescent who is approaching 
entrance to the senior high school is concerned 
about how he will fare next year and what he will 
encounter. 


Epwarp Cuony is Principal, Junior High School, 
Geneva, New York. 
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As part of the group guidance program at the 
Geneva Junior High School, we encourage our stu- 
dents to make follow-up studies of our graduates 
[1]. These follow-up studies are done through our 
regularly scheduled guidance classes conducted by 
the counselors. The counselors describe the follow- 
up and explain the procedures used by our previous 
junior high school students. Students seem to like 
the idea and have conducted simple follow-up 
studies for a number of years. 
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In general, we follow the techniques as described 
by Hoppock [2]. The students conduct the follow- 
up study, and it is their own project. We attempt 
to assure maximum student involvement. Pupils 
are invited to suggest items which are of concern to 
them and about which they would like some realistic 
and current information. The questions and prob- 
lems suggested by the pupils form the questionnaire 
which is sent to the 10th grade students in the 
senior high school. The respondents to our ques- 
tionnaire are known to our pupils and are close 
enough to the junior high school to be sympathetic 
to the problems of that grade level and age, In 
the past, work on this project has always produced 
a great deal of interest, and we feel that it helps in 
the orientation of our pupils to the senior high 
school. 

During this past year our students again indicated 
a great interest in this project. We provided them 
with the results of the previous follow-up studies 
conducted by our pupils in the junior high school, 

The group guidance classes discussed the matter 
and proposed some questions which might be asked 
of our graduates. A committee of students repre- 
senting all the guidance classes worked with the 
counselors to develop a questionnaire. The com- 
mittee combined some of the questions and re- 
worded others, without changing the meaning. The 
items so developed comprised the final question- 
naire, which is forwarded to the 10th grade students 
for completion. 

The final questionnaire developed by our students 
appears below. The results of this latest follow-up 
study are noted below in percentage of total re- 
sponses, The returns were tabulated by students 
with some help from the counselors and principal. 


Junior High School Follow-Up of Tenth Grade 
Students in Senior High School 


Per Cent 
Yes No 


1. Do you feel you are well enough pre- 
pared for your work in the senior high 
school? 

2. Are there any courses you wish you had 
taken while in junior high school? 
(Name them) 28 72 

3. Is class work more difficult in senior 
high school than in junior high school? 48 52 

4, Do you wish that you had more home- 
work in junior high school to help you 
get ready for senior high school? 21 79 


72 28 


5. Did you get enough information in 
junior high school about the courses 
ol? 77 23 


in senior high scho x 
6. Did you get enough help in planning 

for senior high school? E 
7. Does participation in sports and activi- 

ties cause you to get lower marks in 

senior high school? 9 7 
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8. Which subject did you find most difficult in the 
senior high school? (Check only one) 

English, 11%; Science, 6%; Mathematics, 21%; 
Latin, 36%; Foreign Language, 22%; Agricul- 
ture, 2%. 

9. As a senior high school student, what advice 
would you give us who are coming to the senior 
high school? 

The responses to question No. 9 were tabulated 
under three general headings noted below. 

Work Habits 
Work hard 
Do all homework assignments 
Don’t loaf 
Don't skip school 
Take school work more seriously 

Study Habits 
Listen in class 
Plan your study time 
Use study halls to best advantage 
Develop good study habits 
Stop fooling around 
Begin studying at the beginning of the year 
Take enough time with homework 
Learn to take notes 

Activities 
Go out for sports 


Join a lot of activities 
Let your social life wait until after school 


The responses to item No. 1 indicated that almost 
three-fourths (72 per cent) of the graduates felt 
well enough prepared to do the work in senior high 
school. The responses to the second question indi- 
cated that 28 per cent of the respondents wished 
they could have taken some additional course work 
while in junior high school. ‘The subject area most 
frequently mentioned was foreign languages. 

The respondents were almost equally divided with 
reference to their opinion regarding the greater 
difficulty of senior high school work. Forty-eight 
per cent of the respondents felt that the work was 
more difficult, and 52 per cent did not concur. 
Evidently the amount of homework in junior high 
school was sufficient to prepare for the senior high 
school as indicated by the replies to question No. 4, 
Questions No. 5 and 6 indicated that the majority of 
our students are receiving sufficient information with 
reference to senior high school subjects and plans. i 

The respondents felt that participation in activi- 
ties did not cause low marks, It is possible that if 
low scholastic marks were received, students might 
rationalize regarding the reasons. 3 

The responses to question No. 8 indicated that 


our graduates experienced the greatest difficulty 
with Latin, foreign languages, mathematics, and 
English. The question as posed by our pupils made 


no provision for expressing degree of difficulty. 
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The group guidance classes were provided with References 
the results and many lively discussions ensued. eee erect. 
i i i - 1. Cuom ward R. ‘ollow-up by junior hig) 
(iad Hediste colonies coo Sa cae rae iS) ’ students, Bulletin of the National Asso- 
UB piaia se eu Ey reiua aha meaning ciation of Secondary School Principals, 1958, 42, | 
are quite certain that this procedure helps our 121-124. i 
students in making the adjustment to senior high 2, Hoppock, Robert. Occupational information, | 


oP. i S 
school. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL PROJECTS FOR DELINQUENTS AND DROPOUTS 


On January 1, 1962, the Jewish Vocational Service of Milwaukee re- 
ceived a five-year, $400,000 grant from the Institute of Mental Health for 
a project involving the pupils of the Milwaukee Public Schools. 

The purpose of the project will be to organize, conduct, and evaluate 
a school-work therapy program for 60 pre-delinquent or delinquent 14- 
and 15-year-old boys. These boys will spend one-half day in school and 
one-half day in the Rehabilitation Institute, 207 East Buffalo Street. The 
project is scheduled to go into operation in September, 1962. 

A second project will concentrate on discovering and working with 
pupils who have sufficient potential to complete high school, but become 
dropouts. A guidance counselor will work full-time in locating and help- 
ing these selected students. Additional information may be obtained from 


the Department of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee Public Schools, 1111 N. 
Tenth Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Call for Research Papers 
for the 
1963 APGA Convention 


APGA members are invited to prej research reports for a of 
papers on significant research in dei aig guidance field to be 
presented at the APGA Convention in Boston, Massachusetts, April 8-11. 
The authors of those reports accepted by the Committee on Review and 
Selection of Research Papers will be invited to read them at the Convention 
as part of this program. The following instructions are given for those 
moaba interested in submitting their research reports for review by the 
ommittee. 


e Manuscripts should be prepared in full length in final, edited form. 
They should be typed, double-spaced, in triplicate on 8% x 11 bond 
paper, with a one-inch margin. 


The length of the mg HH ae not vos 20 ae a 
time. e to be read may be a narrative 7 Ol re- 
search, if st | , and may be accompanied by a duplicated 


technical report of the study, This option frees the speaker to 
about the meee me open 3 aot 

significant numbers. _ People employing this 

submit to the Committee both the aper to be read and the 
report to be handed out to the aceasta 


The following information must accompany the report: | 
person who will deliver the report; his or her title; ins! 
agency represented; address (street, ci and state); and plans to 
out pedis ys study reports or use aids. 


Final copy must be received by the Committee Chairman not 
than October 31, 1962. 


i i those published 
NOTE: ‘These unpublished reports will not be among 
papers considered for APGA Research Awards. 
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Letters 


and Comments 


The Romance in Vocational Guidance 


A review of articles in Personnel and Guidance 
Journal and similar journals over a period of time, 
coupled with personal experience as guidance coun- 
selor, student, school psychologist, and later as an 
industrial psychologist, have led me to the conclu- 
sion that the philosophical foundation of vocational 
guidance as well as practical application of the same 
is somewhat vague. 

On philosophical grounds, I think the middle- 
class concept of romantic love pretty well fits the 
vocational guidance ideology. The counselor reflects 
the underlying belief that somewhere for every 
boy and girl (as the song goes) there exists a job or 
occupation. In the process of “vocational guidance” 
the unique job area is discovered, a marriage of the 
utmost harmony occurs, and the counselee is happy 
forever after. Granted, there are variations of this 
theme and granted the writer employs the hyper- 
bole, but the romance in “vocational guidance” is 
there! Why, I don’t pretend to know. In any 
event, it is an anachronism that the guidance people 
could review carefully. 

On practical grounds we have problems that are 
inevitable to misplaced philosophical foundations. 
Many guidance counselors have never held a full- 
time job at the white-collar level outside of the 
domain of public education. When one recreates to 
a counselee the job of a coal miner, a laborer, 
plumber, electrician, etc., he can do with minimum 
misrepresentation, When a guidance counselor 
describes a career pattern for an engineer, for ex- 
ample, based on printed guidance bulletins, etc., or 
even in formal discussions such as are held on 
career days, etc., he is stumbling in the wilderness. 

A white-collar or occupation has 
several levels of reality and several bases on which 
to structure “qualifications” or, as is often the case, 
quantifications. A su engineer may adver- 
tise for a graduate M.E. with three years experience 
in his particular area. This is, then, one level of 
qualification. Obviously, if you don’t have the re- 
quirements, you're not likely to be considered eligi- 
ble for the job. 

If we take a studied look at the job, however, we 
find the actual duties to be performed in many cases 
could be performed by a moderately bright garage 
mechanic, 
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The how and why of this I have heard sev 
theorists expound upon, but this I shall ignore 
proceed to the thesis of my discussion, 

The professional field of vocational gui 
(journals, counselors, college courses, tests, etc, 
not generally reflect these realities—at least not to 
the extent that the practices of professional “ 
ance counselors” reflect this circumstance. 
articles I read rarely consider the over-qualificat 
gambit that is so frequently practiced for purpo 
of self-enhancement. The lecturers themselves ha) 
no experience in these matters and, consequent 
fall back on the personal romantic concept of voca: 
tional guidance which structures the job as an 
changing technical reality and the counselee as a 
complex variable. 

A remedy for this situation is no simple task. 
the first place, this editorializing is a heresy wl 
readers can reject as a hostile personal projection or 
in some other way deal with the act of writing the 
article rather than the content proper. In the 
ond place, if I can assume I’ve aroused a modi 
of interest, the most I can hope to do here is to 
rally an amen chorus and stimulate some few in 
dividuals to become aggressively inquisitive about 
these matters of inflated job requirements Wsi 
“actual” human talent necessary to perform. 
a guidance counselor has no sophistication in kno’ 
edge of the engineering hierarchy of jobs (I h 
asked 10 or more guidance counselors if they 
what a “job shop” was and none had even he 
the term), how can he hope to offer counsel 
matters pertaining to the structure and fui 
of the job of an engineer in today’s business culture 

We have today an order of white-collar jobs the ~ 
qualifications for which are based primarily on 
Status totems rather than on a “talent required to 
perform” basis, and the guidance counselors seem 
to have relied on the former (status-based quantifi- 
cations) in the process of structuring their 
constructs of job requirements. 

By passing on these personal interpretations (at 
the conscious verbal or unconscious symbolic level) 
the guidance counselor can only hope to reinforce 
the more popular constructs of job structures and 
dynamics, 

How much damage can be done as a result of 
believing the myth that stated job qualifications 
the “actual” background, training, education, €t¢» 
necessary to perform credibly in a given job area 
one and the same? Perhaps not much general! 
speaking, but, if vocational counselors are goin 
to the trouble of performing their art at the ele- 
mentary school level, it is not too far fetched (0 
expect them to expand energy in the other direc- 
tion—investigation of the ability/status structure 
of the white-collar class of jobs. f 
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P The only remedy I feel is to structure the quali- 
fications for practicing vocational guidance so that 
a counselor won't be handicapped for having tested 
the reality situation of the white-collar working 
world. In most cases if a counselor leaves the field 
of education to do so he is regarded a prodigal son, 
The system of public education tends to sustain it- 
self through inbreeding, and the individual counse- 
lor seeking to qualify himself by “field” type ex- 
perience is only too well aware of this. 

If the inbreeding continues, the preposterous sit- 
uation of vocational counselors acting as “experts” 
without having ever so much as strayed outside the 
city walls will continue. 

Jonn A. Dinan 
Topsfield, Massachusetts 


Credit Programs for Education 


I am happy to have your request that I comment 
on the recent exchange between Dr. Dauer and Dr, 
Hood on the subject of credit programs for educa- 
tion, I have no wish to get into the middle of 
controversy, but I do think that the topic will be 
of increasing importance to all who care about ed- 
ucation, With the hope that it may make some 


slight contribution to a further understanding of 
the topic I can do no better than send you the 
enclosed article which 1 wrote at the request 
Mr. Paul Carrier who is President of Funds 
Education, Inc. In it I have made no attempt 
determine the merits of particular programs; I 
tried to suggest ways by which merits might be 
determined. 


haps the last vestige of the ivory tower syndrome, 
As more and more parents and students find it 

literally impossible to meet the typical college pay» 

ment schedule of semi-annual, or often annual, 


conditions, it is essential that he understand the em- 
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tire variety and make proper use of all. If he does 

not, he is likely to be without the professor he wants 
and the kind of students that professor should be 
teaching, 

Governmental loan programs, both federal and 
state, provide part of the answer. So do the colleges’ 
own loan programs. These, however, represent stu- 
dent subsidy and they are, therefore, in general 
limited to “needy” students, No precise definition 
of this term exists, but the term obviously applies to 
those who come from lower and lower middle in- 
come families, Perhaps the term is best understood 
if one considers the fact that federal legislation and 
most state legislation in the area of student loans is 
clearly written around the concept that the student 
borrower will assume a large percentage of the 
burden of paying for his own education. 

There is, however, just as great need to provide 
credit programs for parents who wish and are able 
to provide for their children’s education. Many of 
them, even in the $10,000-$25,000 a year bracket, 
have little set aside for college bills. This is not 
necessarily a sign of improvidence. Rather it repre- 
sents the fact that they have only recently reached 
this degree of earning power and have been raising 
large (and expensive) families which have, literally 
and figuratively, eaten up the salary increases as 
they came along. 

The need to provide credit for such families was 
dramatically demonstrated in 1960 when Senator 
Lyndon Johnson introduced legislation which would 
have provided federally guaranteed loans, without 
regard to “need,” in the above sense of the word, 
for meeting college bills. College presidents whom 
the Senator consulted responded overwhelmingly in 
favor of the legislation. Yet in doing so, they were 
endorsing legislation which would have placed full 
responsibility for both making the loans and collect- 
ing them squarely on the colleges, at considerable 
expense to themselyes. It would, in short, have 
placed them in the banking business—a diversion of 
their main purposes—with no hope of breaking 
even. 

Why then, if they see such great need, have so 
few of these same administrators given serious at- 
tention to the commercial programs for education 
loans that are springing up all over the country? 
A part of the reason may be that the literature and 
promotional efforts of these programs have often 
been misleading; there have been some charlatans 
in the field; and in their efforts to win a foothold, 
many of the promoters have spent more energy on 
belittling their competitors than on developing 
clear presentations of what services they offer and 
what the true costs of those services are. 

The responsible college administrator must, if he 
is to serve his constituency well, be aware of the 
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basic features of all credit programs and know the 
answers to the important questions, at the same 
time discarding as irrelevant many of the “claims” 
of the promotional literature and the “charges” of 
the “confidential” reports of competitors. 

Probably the most widely misunderstood, and in 
fact least significant, feature is interest rate. Yet it 
is about this that the college administrator and 
parent are most likely first to ask. Interest on what? 
For how long? Banks advertise auto loans over the 
air at 3*/, per cent interest when they are paying 
4 per cent to their depositors and the prime rate 
is 4*/, percent. “College Loans, Inc.” advertises 2"/, 
per cent interest, and “University Funds, Ltd.” puts 
out a confidential report showing that in reality Col- 
lege Loans is getting 35 per cent. Both, using their 
own terms, are right; neither, from the point of 
view of the borrower, means a thing. The man who 
finds himself short of funds for an evening on the 
town and borrows $100 from a friend will have paid 
nearly 40 per cent for his money if he buys that 
friend a cup of coffee when he repays the loan the 
next day. Or will he have paid a small fraction of 
1 per cent? 

It is possible, though extremely difficult, to de- 
termine “true” interest rates. In most bank and 
commercial education loan plans these rates run 
from 12-30 per cent on outstanding balances, de- 
pending on the length of repayment and the average 
outstanding balance. It is interesting to note, for 
example, that under one education plan the “true” 
interest rate doubles if a borrower of $1,000 a year 
for three years chooses to repay in 30 months rather 
than 36 months. But what does this mean? If that 
borrower repays in $0 months, he will have repaid 
for his $3,000 a total of $3,150, over $50 of which will 
have been used to underwrite insurance on his life, 
and against total disability. If he repays in 36 
months, he will repay $3,195, over $60 of which will 
have been used for insurance. What real effect has 
the doubled interest rate if the borrower’s over-all 
cost is less? 

The college administrator must know, and insist 
that each plan he endorses shall reveal clearly to the 
parents of his students answers to the following 
questions: 

(1) What is the gross cost to the borrower per 
$1,000 advanced if monthly repayment is over 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, or 6 years? How will advances be made? 

(2) Under what conditions can a contract be ter- 
minated? Is there a penalty? 

(8) Is life and total disability coverage included? 

(4) Does the life insurance coverage include ad- 
vances not yet made so that the student can con- 
tinue his education without further payments? 

(5) How long must a borrower be totally disabled 
before his payments will be made by the insurance 
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company? Will he receive a refund for payments 
made while totally disabled, but before he qualified? 

(6) In event a borrower dies, will the lender pay 
immediately all advances not yet made? (This pro- 
vision is important if the borrower's estate is to be 
closed without unnecessary expense or if the stu- 
dent is required to leave school.) 

If he has the answers to these questions before 
him, he can readily compare the relative merits of 
virtually every program presented to him. He may 
find that bank plans, dealing only with local 
clientele, are less expensive than commercial plans 
that advance funds anywhere in the country. Not 
always, however. He is certain to find a bewilder- 
ing variety of contracts ranging from several months 
“prepayment” to varying patterns of repayment. 
In the end, however, what he must seek is a suffi- 
cient variety of programs to meet the varying needs 
of his parents. In the above cited case it may well 
be better for one parent to pay $3,195 for his $3,000 
loan at a rate of $88.75 per month than to pay 
$3,150 for it at the rate of $105 per month. It may 
also be better to borrow and repay later with in- 
terest than to prepay and save interest. 

The important point is that parents who are 
faced with sizable education expenses must in- 
creasingly seek the assistance available to them 
through various credit programs. In too many in- 
stances they have no way of distinguishing between 
those programs whose charges are heavy and those 
whose charges may be deemed reasonable; the 
figures are just not available to them. By keeping 
himself well informed, therefore, and by making 
this information available to the parents and stu- 
dents whom he serves, the school administrator per- 
forms a dual function: he helps his own con- 
stituency, and assures himself that no dollars ear- 
marked for education will be unnecessarily siphoned 
off into non-educational enterprises. 

All this the educator can do without himself be- 
coming a middleman. Having studied and made 
available the necessary information, he should see 
his role as ended. His constituency—his parents if 
you will—should then be able to use the credit 
facilities open to them directly, impersonally, and 
without school involvement. 

In many institutions there is hesitancy, based on 
the time-honored pay-as-you-go philosophy, to take 
even this active a role in the financial problems in- 
herent in financing students’ education. Many of 
us would welcome a return to the “cash-on-the- 
barrel-head” era . . . a chance to turn back the 
clock, But in indulging these idle dreams, we are 
simply refusing to recognize the tremendous. shift 
in consumer buying habits which has occurred over 
the past ten years and the impact of selective taxa- 
tion on “higher income” groups. 
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Order your copies today of: 

Scholarships, Followships and Loans, vol, IV 

by Dr, S, Norman Feingold, National Diréctor B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service ween, 

published January 1962, Hardbound, 368 pp, 

61/4" by 91/3”, $10 each PP 


1962 Catalog of Publications, free from 


The school administrator must recognize, as 
realtors, automobile dealers, and scores of others en- 
gaged in high-investment operations have recognized 
for generations, that the establishment of adequate 
consumer credit facilities, at reasonable cost, is es- 
sential for survival. If he doesn’t, he will find him- 
self out of business entirely, or in the credit business. 
He is unlikely to welcome the one; he is ill- 
equipped for the other, 

Jonn F. Morse 

Vice President 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, New York 


On Basic Information 


Many teachers administer standardized tests, but 
few really know what individual scores mean. 

A score must be considered in light of the stand- 
ard deviation of a test. The odds are about 2 to 1 
that the true score is within 1 standard deviation 
(plus and minus) of the attained score; 19 to 1 
within 2 standard deviations; 99 to 1 within 8 
standard deviations. If a score is 100 and the 
standard deviation 10, the odds are 2 to 1 that the 
true score is between 90 to 110; 19 to 1 between 
80 and 120; 99 to 1 between 70 and 130. 

The range within which the true score falls (at 
the number of standard deviations indicated above) 

tude of the standard devia- 


ds on the magni 
tion. A smaller standard deviation results in a 


However, the odds that the true 
A within the stated standard deviations 
airs N knowledge of a basic descriptive 
statistic like the standard deviation can shed needed 
light on the meaning of standardized test scores, 
RICHARD SWERDLIN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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est possi 

Select one 
They are the enly 
retarial, executive 
ial courses based 
business shorthand. 


iris get the jobs they want, in the short- 

ee it ot nad 

‘sel e 

| sae ae complete See- 
Mi 

y ‘SPEEDWRITING—the modern 


ALABAMA 


ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 
201 Stallings Bldg., Birmingham 
LARKINS BUSINESS COLLEGE 

509 Douglas Avenue, Brewton 
ANDERSON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Decatur 

LARIMORE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
315 South Court Street, Florence 
GADSDEN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
213-A South Fifth Street, Gadsden 
20th CENTURY BUSINESS COLL. 
8 St. Joseph Street, Mobile 
MODERN BUSINESS ACADEMY 
79 Commerce Street, Montgomery 
REYNOLDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
100 South Broadway, Sylacauga 


ARIZONA 
DURHAM BUSINESS COLLEGE 
301 North First Street, Phoenix 
SPEEDWRITING SEC’L. SCHOOL 
443 South Stone, Tucson 
BRIANS HOT SPGS. BUS. COLL. 

0 a a 
315 West Grand Street, Hot Springs 
CAPITAL CITY BUSINESS COLL. 
800 Louisiana Street, Little Rock 
CAPITAL CITY BUSINESS COLL. 
116%/a Main Street, Pine Bluff 
CALIFORNIA 
SAWYER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
1669 Chester Avenue, Bakersfield 
CALIF, COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
851 Pine Avenue, Long Beach 
SAWYER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
747 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
PALO ALTO SEC’L. SCHOOL 
180 University Avenue, Palo Alto 
SAWYER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
1165 East Colorado Street, Pasadena 
SAWYER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
360 East Holt Avenue, Pomona 


Which: 


CORTEZ W. PETERS BUS. SCHOOL 
920 You Street, Washington 
BROWARD BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1015 N. E. 4th Ave., Ft. Lauderdale 
MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGE — 
148 E. Seventh Street, Jacksonville 
LAKELAND BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
401 West Peachtree Street, Lakeland 
ALADDIN BUSINESS COLLEGE 

F 4 Apt, Melbourne Arpt., Melbourne 
CHARRON-WILLIAMS COMM. COLL, 
14 S. E. First Street, Miami 
WALL BUSINESS COLLEGE 

1927 Ringling Boulevard, Sarasota 
BELL ILES COLLEGE, INC. 

P.O. Box 3129, West Palm Beach 
GEORGIA 

JOHNSON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
171 College Avenue, Athens 
MASSEY COLLEGE 

181 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
PALMER COLLEGE OF AUGUSTA 
430 Eighth Street, Augusta 

PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 

824 Union Street, Brunswick 
PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 

1400 Third Avenue, Columbus 
SPEEDWRITING INSTITUTE 

777 Walnut Street, Macon 

MASSEY COLLEGE 

211 Roswell Street, Marietta 
NORTH GEORGIA BUSINESS COLL. 
Broad at Second Avenue, Rome 
PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 

P.O. Box 1383, Valdosta 

HAWAII 

CANNON’S SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
925 Fort Street, Honolulu 


IDAHO 
LINK’S SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Eighth and Maln Streets, Boise 


School should you recommend for spe- 
ciali: usiness ci the only 
ool your area that teaches SPEED- 
WRITING. Because SPEEDWRITING uses 
the ABC's, it is the easiest and fastest 
shorthand to learn, to write, and to read. 


AUTOMATION BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1323 reet, Sacramento 
SPEEDWRITING BUS. SCHOOL 
520 E Street, San Diego 
AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 
821 Market Street, San Francisco 
SAWYER SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 
4151/a N. Sycamore Street, Santa Ana 
WILLIS COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
1441 Fourth Street, Santa Monica 
COLORADO 
BLAIR BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
25 N. Wahsatch Ave., Colorado Springs 
PARKS SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
1450 Logan Street, Denver 
KING COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
206 North Main Street, Pueblo 
CONNECTICUT 
THE BUTLER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
211 State Street, Bridgeport 
NORWALK SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
74 Washington Street, Norwalk 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SPEEDWRITING INSTITUTE 
1406 G Street, N. W., Washington 
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ILLINOIS 

ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL COLL. 

313 East Green Street, Champaign 
SPEEDWRITING SEC’L. SCHOOL 

37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
SUMMERS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Sth St. at Ohio Ave., E. St. Louis 
ELLIS BUSINESS COLLEGE 

(03 North Spring Street, Elgin 
EVANSTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1718 Sherman Avenue, Evanston 
BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 

119 South Cherry, Galesburg 
MARYCREST COLLEGE 

1757 E. Court St., Kankakee 
MIDSTATE COLLEGE OF COMM. 

240 South Jefferson Avenue, Peoria 
BROWN'S BUSINESS COLLEGE 

611 East Monroe Street, Springfield 
INDIANA 

SPEEDWRITING SEC'L. SCHOOL 
1071/2 West Berry Street, Fort Wayne 
PORTER COLLEGE, INC. 

48 Monument Circle, Indianapolis 
SOUTH BEND COLL. OF COMM. 
212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend 


1OWA 

BURLINGTON SCHOOL OF BUS. 
Box 95, Burlington 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUS. 
Grand at Tenth, Des Moines 
NATIONAL BUS. TRAINING COLL. 
509 Nebraska Street, Sioux City 
GATES COLLEGE 

209 West Park Avenue, Waterloo 
KANSAS 

ADELA HALE CAREER SCHOOL 
First and Plum Streets, Hutchinson 
CLARK SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

633 Kansas Avenue, Topeka 
WICHITA BUSINESS COLLEGE 

209 North Broadway, Wichita 
KENTUCKY 

FUGAZZI BUSINESS COLLEGE 

251 East High Street, Lexington 
SPENCERIAN COLLEGE it 
6291/2 South Fourth Street, Louisville 
LOUISIANA 

BTN. ROUGE-DRAUGHON BUS. COLL. 
1628 Florida Street, Baton Rouge 
SPENCER BUSINESS COLLEGE 

203 Jefferson Street, Lafayette 
LOUISIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
202 Louisville Avenue, Monroe 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 
2940 Canal Street, New Orleans 
MAINE 

PLUS SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

477 Congress Street, Portland 
MARYLAND 

FLEET’S SPEEDWRITING BUS. S. 

8 West Street, Annapolis 
BALTIMORE INSTITUTE 

10 West Chase Street, Baltimore 
CATHERMAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 
171 Baltimore Street, Cumberland 
MASSACHUSETTS 

BRYANT AND STRATTON SCHOOL 
150 Newbury Street, Boston 
BERKSHIRE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
395 North Street, Pittsfield 
GAUGH SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

182 State Street, Springfield 
SALTER SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 

45 Cedar Street, Worcester 
MICHIGAN 

NORTHEASTERN SCHOOL OF COMM. 
701-5 North Madison Ave., Bay City 
TWIN CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Benton Harbor 

THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 

220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF COMM. 
1308 Broadway, Detroit 

BAKER BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 

126 East Third Street, Flint 
DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 

12 Division Avenue S., Grand Rapids 
JACKSON BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
234 South Mechanic Street, Jackson 
LANSING BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
lonia at Capitol Avenue, Lansing 
MUSKEGON SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
1003 Spring Street, Muskegon 
PONTIAC BUSINESS INSTITUTE 

18 West Lawrence Street, Pontiac 
E. MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF COMM. 
1719 Military Street, Port Huron 
MINNESOTA 

CAREY-GASPARD SCHOOL OF BUS. 
611 Christie Building, Duluth 
MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF BUS. 

24 South Seventh Street, Minneapolis 
GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE 

111 East 6th Street, St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
212 Baptist Bk. Store Bldg., Jackson 
MID-SOUTH BUSINESS COLLEGE 
310-314 Pigford Building, Meridian 
MISSOURI 

OFFICE TRAINING SCHOOL 
Buckner Ragsdale Bldg., Cape Girardeau 
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CAPITAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 

220 East Dunklin, Jefferson City 
JOPLIN BUSINESS COLLEGE 

401 Pennsylvania Avenue, Joplin 
DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE OF COMM. 
15 East Fourteenth St., Kansas City 
PLATT COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Felix at Eighth, St. Joseph 
SANFORD-BROWN COLLEGE 

5924 Easton Avenue, St. Louis 
MONTANA 

BUTTE BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
325 West Galena Street, Butte 
GREAT FALLS COMMERCIAL COLL. 
414 First Avenue South, Great Falls 
MODERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 

112 West Pine Street, Missoula 
NEBRASKA 

GRAND ISLAND SCHOOL OF BUS. 
116 E. Third Street, Grand Island 
LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
209 North 14th Street, Lincoln 
NORTH PLATTE SCHOOL OF COMM. 
1041/2 East Fifth, North Platte 
BOYLES-VAN SANT BUS. COLL. 
1820 Harney Street, Omaha 
NEVADA 

RENO BUSINESS COLLEGE 

406 California Avenue, Reno 


erg: 


NEW JERSEY 
ASBURY PARK BUSINESS COLL. 
804 Cookman Avenue, Asbury Park 
DOVER BUSINESS SCHOOL 
76-78 Bassett Highway, Dover 
NEW MEXICO 
DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
110 Central Ave., S.W., Albuquerque 
FARMINGTON BUSINESS COLLEG 
1121/3 S. Orchard Street, Farmington 
NEW YORK 
WESTCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 
481 Main Street, New Rochelle 
SPEEDWRITING $EC’L. SCHOOL 4 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 
CENTRAL CITY BUS. INSTITUTE 
518 James Street, Syrecue 
WESTCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 
10 Depot Plaza, White Plains 
NORTH CAROLINA 
BURLINGTON BUSINESS COLL. 
142 Lexington Avenue, Burlington 
CAROLINA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
4081/2 West Trade Street, Charlotte 
EVANS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
24 East Depot Street, Concord 
CROFT BUSINESS COLLEGE 
107 Market Street, Durham 
Wor ibe TOLLES 

lay Street, Fayetteville 
GREENSBORO BUSINESS COLLEGE 
3572/2 North Elm Street, Greensboro 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE x 
212 Third Avenue N.W., Hickory 
NORTH STATE BUSINESS COLL. $ 
1261/2 West Commerce St., High Point 
SELENIA COMMERCIAL COLLEG 
Sixth and Cedar Street, Lumberton 
HARDBARGER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Hardbarger Building, Raleigh 
CAROLINA SCHOOL OF COMM. 
121 North Main Street, Rocky Mount 
SALISBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
123 East Innes Street, Salisbury 
NORTH DAKOTA 
CAPITAL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
523 North Fourth Street, Bismarck 
INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLL. 
114 Roberts Street, Fargo 
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OHIO 
HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 
57-59 East Market Street, Akron 
Hee de ae 

ast Si ree jincinnati 
SPEEDWRITING INSTITUTE 
75 Public Square, Cleveland 
COLUMBUS BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
208 North High Street, Columbus 
MIAMI-JACOBS COLLEGE 
Second and Ludlow Streets, Dayton 
MANSFIELD BUSINESS SCHOOL 


9 South Broad Street, Middletown 
MOUNT VERNON BUSINESS SCHOOL 
9 West vue Street, Mount Vernon 
STAUTZENBERGER BUS. COLLEGE 
224 Superior Street, Teledo 


OKLAHOMA 

DALTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 

621 South Sheridan Road, Lawton 

DRAUGHON’S SCHOOL OF BUS. _ 
North Broaiyay, lee City 


713 
DRAUGHON SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
1107 South Main, Tulsa 


OREGON 

EUGENE BUSINESS COLLEGE 

383 East 11th Avenue, Eugene 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF COMM. 
709 S. W. Salmon Street, Portland 


—are  SPEEDWRITING schools located? 
Here is a partial list ef the page lating 


others, in 


South America, Gt. Britain, France, Ause 
tralia, Italy Pa other countries. 


MERRITT-DAVIS SCHOOL OF COMM. 
210 Liberty Street, S.E., Salem 
INSYLVANIA 
AGLEnTOnN uses, senon 
n Street, 
GARFIELD BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Box 34, Beaver eh 


ntral Avenue, Johnstown 
TANSDALE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Streets, lal 


9) 

UFFS IRON CITY BUS. INST. 

Clark Bie 717 Liberty Ave., Pitts. 
MPSON Ci 


OLLEGE 
George Street, York 
RHODE ISLAND 
& WALES BUS. SCHOOL 

satan Street, Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

IER COLLEGE 
12s Bul Street, Charleston 


COLLEI 
Too Laurel Street, Columbi 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
COMMERCIAL, COLL. 
ee Main Street, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 
OLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
TO Building, Bristol 


THE 


Tay Fant Elgin Steet Chat 

noo; 
NATIONAL Einon OF BUSINESS e 
Box 248, Cleveland 
GREENEVILLE SCHOOL OF COMM. 
132 Summer Street, Greeneville 
STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CaA ER Blvd., Johnson City 
WHITNEY SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
155 rye Street, Kings “ae 
KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
209 West Church Avenue, Knoxville 
DRAUGHON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
253 Madison Avenue, write 
FALL'S BUSINESS COLLEGI 
Eighth and Broad, Nashville 


TEXAS 

DRAUGHON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
6051/3 South fl Amarillo 
DURHAM BUSINESS COLLEGE 

600-A Lavaca, Austin 

DURHAM BUSINESS COLLEGE 

216 Pearl Street, Beaumont 
DURHAM BUSINESS COLLEG 

220 Laguna Street, Corpus Christi 
RUTHERFORD:MET. SCHOOL OF BUS. 


2020 Main Street, Dallas 

DURHAM’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 

301 g, El Paso 
RUTHERFORD-MET. SCHOOL OF bus. 


435 West Concho Aono San Angelo 


106: 
DURHAM BUSI 
i 
1015 Lamar Street, Wichita Falls 


H 
STEVENS HENAGER COLLEGE 
eaa hesh fiaen BOLEE n 
Io S. 7th East St, Salt Lake City 


NIA 
COLLEGE OF HAMPTON ROADS 
2603 W. Military Road, Hampton 


WASHINGTON 
BELLINGHAM SUCCESS BUS. COLL. 
11 Prospect Street Bellingham 
EVERETT BUSINESS COI GE 
1509 Hewitt Avenue, Everett 
SKAGIT SUCCESS BUS. COLL. 
821 Cleveland Avenue, Mount Vernon 
PETERSON BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1905 ate tee Seattle 

PP 
Hee South Tenth Street, Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
parr ah Garlow Bldg, Morgantown 


WISCONSIN 
OLLEGE 
MADISON BUSINESS COLLET y Aiia 


F MILWAU! 
F70 N. Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee 


Guidance Department 


COMPANY 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 86, N. Y. 


SPEEDWRITING schoo! 


Is holp almost 300, 
qualify for bettor jobs. 


,000 students each year 
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Books Reviewed 


aa enn sce 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


Group COUNSELING IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots, by Clarence A. Mahler & Edson 
Caldwell. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1961. 78 pp. 


|: 1s the intention of the authors that this 
presentation should serve to inspire ex- 
ploration into the inviting potentialities 
that exist in the dimension of group coun- 
seling, and at the same time to suggest that 
such exploration be seasoned with the modi- 
cum of caution that is necessary to insure 
the success of the undertaking proposed.” 

How well have Mahler and Caldwell suc- 
ceeded in their two main purposes? Very 
well, indeed. In a monograph of but 78 
Pe they make a convincing case for the 
values of group counseling, and they give a 
great deal of sound advice on initiating, 
conducting, and evaluating group coun- 
seling activities. 

This is how-to-do-it, all right, but not 
do-it-yourself, The authors make no bones 
about the qualifications for leaders of group 
counseling: much understandin; cf the 
dynamics of behavior and skill in discussion 
leadership. For this audience of profes- 
sionally educated counselors, the mono- 
graph should be extremely helpful. 

ur authors see group counseling not 
only as an important method of helping 
youngsters to cope with their problems, but 
even more fundamentally as an aid in their 
development as mature and responsible 
human beings. In Chapter 2, group coun- 
seling is defined as “a social process that 
deals with the developmental problems and 
attitudes of youth in a secure setting. The 
counseling content covers the common 
needs and interests of a great majority of 
the students.” Chapter 4 is devoted en- 
tirely to an explication of the world’s need 
for better-integrated citizens and the ke 
role of guidance in meeting this need. 
Group counseling can provide for the stu- 
dent “the integrative factor that seeks to 
bring some focus and meaning to the mani- 
fold activities that shape his existence at the 
moment.” 
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There are many specific and practical 
ideas regarding the size of groups for vari- 
ous purposes, adjustments in class schedules 
to make time for group meetings, methods 
of initiating groups, and techniques of 
group leadership. But always they stress 
the overriding importance of the counselor's 
understandings and attitudes. And always 
they remind us of the need to try out prac- 
tices, both through formal research and 
on-the-job experimentation. Repeatedly 
they caution that counselors must be crea- 
tive in adapting methods to local conditions. 

Group Counseling in Secondary Schools 
could also be most informative to school 
administrators. The authors compare 
group guidance instruction in the classroom 
with group counseling and group therapy. 
They explain the advantages and limita- 
tions of each and the qualifications needed. 
They underline the critical importance of 
administrative readiness to give boys and 
girls the freedom to think and speak freely 
about themselves and their environment if 
a group counseling program is to have any 
chance of success, nd they describe 
clearly the present inadequacies, both 
quantitative and qualitative, of many guid- 
ance programs. 

There are few serious flaws in this mono- 
graph. Although there are many brief illus- 
trations of approaches and techniques, €x- 
tended verbatim transcripts of one or more 
group counseling sessions would have been 
valuable. A more extensive bibliography 
would be helpful to those who are not well 
read in this area. One problem that the 
authors recognize but leave unsolved is that 
of counselor load. At one point they rec- 
ognize the evidence that group methods 
neither replace nor reduce the need for in- 
dividual counseling. Yet at other points 
they seem to claim that the addition of 
group counseling would enable a school to 
accomplish more with its limited staff. 
They are most persuasive, however, in their 
contention that group counseling is in some 
ways more valuable to a boy or girl than 
even the same amount of time spent indi- 
vidually with a counselor. 
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Group counseling has been perhaps the 
most neglected of our guidance activities. 
Professional counselors who have not given 
it a good try should gain much help and 
stimulation from Group Counseling in Sec 
ondary Schools—Lro Gorman, Associate, 
Professor of Education, Brooklyn College. 


<> 


Burnpness: Waar Ir Is, Wuat Ir DOES 
And How To Live Wrts Ir, by Thomas J. 
Carroll. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1961. 382 pp. $6.50. 


T HIs BOOK has many refreshing and lasting 
qualities. It is the outgrowth of long 
experience in the rehabilitation of persons 
who become blinded after sighted develo 
ment. The treatment is scholarly, broad in 
outlook, and reflective of the author's under- 
standing of people, blinded and sighted, as 
he has drawn from the insights of profes- 
sionals and laymen in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The author has deep convictions 
which make for straightforward and clear 
viewpoints. A consistency in fundamental 
objective permeates the book from cover to 
cover. When controversial matters are con- 
sidered, he deftly collects the pros and cons 
in pithy style, with his own viewpoint 
openly explained. 

Fr, Carroll is thoroughly convinced that 
the rehabilitation of the adventitiously 
blinded must be conducted with methods 
different from those used with congenitally 
blind persons. He shows that loss of sight 
makes for specific, interlocking, and severe 
losses. These losses are described under 20 
groupings, underpinned by the concept of 
“death” of sighted life. The losses include 
psychological security, basic skills in mo- 
bility and daily living, communication, ap- 
preciation, occupation and financial status, 
and the whole personality such as inde- 
pendence, social adequacy, and self-esteem. 
The presence of the linded bring changes 
in the environment with reciprocal effects. 
A full understanding of the losses makes it 
possible to devise means to overcome them. 
A total program can give impetus to rebuild 
a full life, with abilities to cope with special 
problems of blindness. 

The book has four parts. The major con 
tribution is treated at length and brilliantly 
in the first two, dealing with “Analysis of 
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g Therapeutic Camping ` 


At Devereux Schools camping is a part of 
the total treatment program, Amidst sylvan 
beauty in Maine or Pennsylvania, or along 
the peaceful shores of the Pacific Coast, the 
Devereux camper, with the assistance of expe- 
rienced staff, consolidates emotional and edu- 
cational gains made previously during the year. 


_ itis camping with a purpose. It is a time of 
informality, of close constructive relationships 
between camper and counselor. Within each 
camp are groups which are homogeneous with 
respect to age and general type of problem. 
Each camp has its own modern physical plant, 
trained staff, recreational and activity centers, 
and clinical resources to take care of the child’s 
needs at any hour of the day. 


Therapeutic camping is carefully Janned 
and as purposeful as any other act vity at 
Devereux Schools. Evaluative studies based 
upon a multidisciplinary approach (education; 


psychiatry, psychology, medicine and social 
work) to a child’s problem guide in the formu- 
lation and implementation of a carefull 


designed therapeutic program for each child, 


Applications for Devereux Schools’ Camps 
may fe made at this time. Your inquiries are 
invited, For further information and litera- 
ture, East Coast residents may contact Mr. 
Charles J. Fowler, Director of Admissions, 
Devereux Schools, Devon, Pa. Those in the 
West Coast area, Mr. Keith A. Seaton, Regis- 
Devereux Schools in California, Santa 


trar, 
Barbara, Calif. Southwestern residents, Mr. 
Richard Danko, Executive Administrator, 


Devereux Schools in Texas, Victoria, Texas, 


*Since the founding of Devereux Schools in 1912, a philos- 
ophy of Special Education and therapeutic techni 
rehabilitation and care have been developed for the sole 
reason of insuring to the greatest extent the future happi- 
ness and well-being of the retarded or emotionally distur 
child, Many of these lonng originated at Devereux 
Schools. This series is launci during the Schoola' 50th 
Anniversary in order that you may betler understand the 
Devereuz lo. 


methods and goals of 


The Devereux Foundation 


Helena T, Devereux Edword L. French, Ph.D. 
Founder and Consultant President and Director 


A nonprofit organization 
Pa, « Santa Barbara, Calit. « Victoria, Texas 


Devon, 
John R. Kleiser, Ph.D. 
1 Cio airy F Director of Clinical Psychology 
‘Anne Howe, M.S.W. e Wolter M. Uhler, M.D. 
Director of Social Work Director of Medical Services 
Kenneth E. Evans, B.S. 
[N Director of Education 
-_ lef. æ Gtp f ernie to Childe 


What Is Lost,” and ‘Rehabilitation and 
Restoration.” The other two parts are 
shorter essays on “Special Problems of Vari- 
ous Groups,” and “Organized Work for the 
Blind.” For example, each of the sections 
on the “Mentally Ill” and “The Feeble- 
Minded Blind” covers three and one-half 

ages. In the last two parts the author gives 
bret guidelines for rehabilitation, just long 
enough to indicate modifications in a 
proach from the major group, the newly 
blinded. 

The book is profound, yet it is written 
with a simplicity of language which permits 
useful comprehension on various levels of 
sophistication. Fr. Carroll enriches the 
chapters with insights from counseling, 
psychology, psychiatry, social work, peri- 
patology, ophthalmology, and other dis- 
ciplines. He clearly distinguishes the role 
of each discipline and respects their special 
competence. There is a constant sensitivity 
to the dignity and well-being of the in- 
dividual. He strives for empathy to draw 
out the strengths of the handicapped, with 
objectivity of the worker to give strength in 
reality testing, 

The author’s goal is the integration of 
blinded people in all the normal courses of 
society. He firmly maintains that the 
sighted can and should understand the 
blind as people; to do so, it is not necessary 
to experience blindness. On the other 
hand, the blind do know the “experience 
of blindness” but they must be mature to 
fully recognize their fellow-handicapped as 
individuals. Sighted or blind, there is no 
substitute for psychological and social 
maturity in professional workers in render- 
ing effective assistance. The author writes 
with clear assumptions on the philosophy 
of the nature of man, his basic need to seek 
truth and Truth, and the goal of integration 
of the blind with iat These assump- 
tions give him a basis by which to 
recognize expediences, current blocks to 
progress, and hangovers from necessary 
P of earlier times. More important, 

e is able to point out paths for new and 
substantial progress. Fr. Carroll’s sense of 
realism makes it possible to advocate certain 
practices in the present as forms of transi- 
tion to future progress. 

This book may become one of the out- 
standing of our times in the rehabilitation 
of the blinded. This reviewer heartily com- 
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mends it to all rehabilitation workers and 
believes that serious scholars of counselin 
will find in its pages new perceptions for an — 
understanding of man under stress.—SALVA 
tore G. DiMicuaet, Regional Representa- 
tive, U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita 
tion, New York City. 
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VALUES AND IDEALS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 
edited by Eli Ginzberg. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1961. 338 pp. 
$6.00. 


T= COLLECTION of papers from thi 
Golden Anniversary White House Con 
ference on Children and Youth contains 
22 essays by participants in that conference, 
The range of professional backgrounds i 
very broad indeed; it reaches all the wa’ 
from the former General Counsel of th 
United States Post Office Department 
the President of Brandeis University, in: 
cludes social workers, scholars, physicians, 
and assorted theologians. One would ex- 
pect considerable diversity, and the reader 
can, by hunting, find paragraphs in one 
essay which will be opposed to those con: 
tained in another. But they are su 
prisingly few. The over-all approach, the 
tone and mood of the book, is remarkably 
unified. 
In an approving “Foreword” John W. 
Gardner points out that the authors mai 
tain a balanced approach to question 
which used to elicit strong partisanshi 
They preserve a mean between “glib e 
vironmental determinism” and the neglect 
of environmental conditioning, between 
stern authoritarianism and “undisciplined” 
cae etl between the “unexamint 
aeliefs of their grandparents” and the “be- 
lieflessness” of the succeeding generatio 
This is a fair appraisal. The writers’ score 


temporary issue in need of defining. l 
„ The truth of the matter is that thi 
youth” are missing from this book which — 
claims to be about them. Only rarely—and — 
usually not directly or significantly—is there — 
any reference to what adolescents themselves 
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have said in explaining their attitudes. 
Our avant garde writing, mostly a literature 
of protest by young adults, is not mentioned. 
Norman Mailer and James Dean might 
never have lived. Jazz might have re- 
mained cloistered in New Orleans, repeat- 
ing the improvisations of the twenties. 

When these adults offer their own inter- 

retive evaluations of youth’s “values and 
ideals,” there is more variation. All would 
agree, I believe, with Henry Kagan’s state- 
ment that if we really lived by our professed 
values, we should not be so embarrassing! 
self-conscious of them. All appear to thin 
that we ought to re-examine our goals and 
make explicit the standards by which we 
are willing to plan our future. But as for 
the odds that today’s youth will improve the 
mess we have handed down to them, there 
is no agreement here at all. One group 

(e.g, Liston Pope and René Dubos) evi- 
dently joins with Irene Josselyn in feeling 
that thè adolescent needs a better publicity 
agent, that “he justifies a belief in the po- 
tentialities of the human species.” At the 
other extreme, Joseph Sittler declares, “The 
renewing of the mind involves considerably 
more from adult America than there is 
evidence to believe she is either sober 
enough to see or troubled enough to desire.” 

In all of this there is one disturbing thing. 
A common theme for all the essays is the 
authors’ recognition of the acceleration of 
social change in our century and the greater 
demands made on the individual for rapid 
adaptation and adjustment. Yet despite 
repeated statements to the effect that we are 
living in a changing culture, there is no in- 
dication that these writers have a vision of 
a different world which they would be 
willing to help bring into being. Abram 
Sachar speaks of the new “uncommitted 
generation. There seems to be evidence 
here that these young people have found 
the ideal of non-commitment in the habits 
of their parents. 

One might reply, of course, that the 
people represented in this book are sci- 
entists, even philosophers, but not re- 
formers, Even so, I should argue that there 
is no need to deal with unimportant aspects 
of an issue which is vital. This is exactly 
what some of the essayists seem to be doing. 
An example is Herbert Warburton’s “Por- 
Nography and Youth.” Warburton devotes 
Most of his article to a discussion of the 
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h pornogra; 
tions, he allots less than a to the ques- 
tion of whether or not si a 


have an adverse effect on the juvenile 
viewer as that no harm is done. But I do 
not see that we are much ahead, 


Moreover, we do not need an’ to tell 
us that porn hic literature Bs produced, 
circulated, and absorbed or that the govern- 
ment is embarrassed at not knowing quite 
how to handle the matter. What would be 
significant is an entirely different set of 
questions. What need does this 
ra APRA Is it an outlet for violent acts 
which society could not afford? Or is it 
pre the result of foolish sexual taboos 
an ions which we would be better 
off without? What is the relation between 
the sale of unliterary commercial pornog- 
raphy and the growing poj ty of rebel 
writers such as Henry Miller and Jean 
Genet? How much of what we call . 
raphy would not seem to be such or would 
be without a market if it no hoe ged had 
our lingering Puritanism to upon? 
Such problems are not legal ones, hence 
rhaps inappro for the General 
Pountel of the Post Office Department. 
But if the President’s Committee was look- 
ing forward and not only backward, I think 
it should have posed such questions. 
Fortunately not all of the essays are of 
this kind. Many are significantly informa- 
eae’ d offer concrete sgn s 
scriptive and o! 
conection. The more thoughtful analyses 
of specific problems tend to center — 
two things—the racial 
minority stru 
the new Fon 01 
Indeed, as tava r 
“Intergroup Relations, the two are related; 
for as a result of increased concern with iad 
education of superior groups, va 
nonachievers is increasing, rejec 


greement that 
gration is as yet only token integration and 
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that its mere existence makes many people 
content not to work against de facto segrega- 
tion stemming from racially divided resi- 
dence areas. As for post- Sputnik schooling, 
the desire for achievement may partially 
replace that for adjustment, but the new 
drive is in the direction of personal success 
and partakes very little of a genuine thirst 
for knowledge. In “The Changing Ameri- 
can Child” Urie Bronfenbrenner is down- 
right vane’ “Children from achieve- 
ment-oriented homes excel in planning 
ability and performance, but they are also 
more aggressive, domineering, and cruel. 
It would appear that education for excel- 
lence, if pursued single-mindedly, may 
entail some sobering social costs.” 

For the most provocative essays in the 
book I should nominate those by Kenneth 
B. Clark ( Professor of Psychology, City Col- 
lege of New York) and Margaret Mead. 
Clark’s “Creative Discipline” argues that 
too often discipline becomes a technique for 
training children to accept and to become 
resigned to the injustices of our society. 
The very word delinquent,” he claims, 
implies “the lack of something which society 
considers essential.” Clark ‘holds that we 
ought to be more anxious about the “privi- 
leged delinquent.” This delinquent never 
comes before the law because he is the in- 
tended goal of our pursuit of normality 
rather than its accidental by-product. But 
his relation with his social environment is 
basically “exploitative and opportunistic.” 

Margaret Mead’s “The Young Adult” is 
valuable in its analysis of the particular 
quality of adolescent revolt in the mid- 
century, a period when rebels, finding no 
“noble causes,” join forces with those who 

reject all social structure, a time when the 
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natural consequence of political dissent is 
all too fregently real or alleged treason. 
Mead herself is even more concerned with 
those law abiding youngsters who, in- 
fluenced by the high value which adults 
attach to security, rush toward a “premature 
domesticity.” What youth needs most of 
all, she says, is “an as if period in which 
heights of aspiration and depths of despair 
can both be experienced without final 
economic, social, or personal pelos 
consequences.” If only she had seen fit to 
suggest how we might arrange such a 

riod!—Hazet E. Barnes, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 


<> 


Epucatinc Girtep CHILDREN, by Robert 
F. DeHaan & Robert J. Havighurst. Re- 
vised Edition. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1961. 362 pp. $5.00. 


O= wHo would keep up with “what 
gives with the gifted” must indeed 
be a rapid reader. As the authors remark 
in their introduction, since the first edition 
appeared in 1957, reports of practices and 
research have poured forth in response to 
public interest so that it is no longer pos- 
sible to survey this field of activity in the 
full detail feasible only four years ago. 

In these circumstances, we are truly in- 
debted to these authors for extensive re- 
vision and enlargement of the earlier edi- 
tion of this textbook-study guide on the 
education of gifted children. Only the 
chapter by Jack Kough, describing a part- 
time grouping procedure, is carried over 
intact. holly new chapters are devoted 
to educational objectives and curriculum, 
development of non-academic talent, and 
evaluation and research. The chapter on 
creativity is rewritten in the light of the 
substantial research produced in the in- 
terim. 

In using this book as a text or guide to 
action, one must, of course, supplement it 
from the start by newer research findings, 
published discussions, reports, and sum- 
maries. The “Questions for Discussion” at 
the end of each chapter make it possible to 
incorporate each new item where it fits in 
the organization of the present volume. 
For those questions remain the questions 
before us as we press forward toward reso- 
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lution of the issues and determination: of 
effective practices. 

The first two chapters, on history and 
definition, set the tone for the whole vol- 
ume. Counselors and guidance directors 
generally will applaud the statement that 
“A program of education for the gifted does 
not necessarily mean that other children 
will receive less attention in the schools. 
A good program for the gifted will do what 
good education does for all kinds of people. 
Tt will fit the individual, whatever his abili- 
ties, and help him make the most of them.” 

The school as a social institution is asked 
to assume an aggressive, though by no means 
coercive, responsibility for identifying and 
stimulating superior talent. A table show- 
ing proportions of superior students from 
different socio-economic levels who seek and 
complete higher education is offered as 
ample justification for urging the school 
to assume this role when parents do not. 

The authors take a broad view of gifted- 
ness, after Witty. In addition, they strike 
a clarifying note in distinguishing between 
the extremely gifted child (one in a thou- 
sand) and the gifted top 10 per cent. They 
cite logic and some evidence to support the 
view that the extremely gifted child (per- 
haps above 160 IQ) not only so far outstrips 
his peers intellectually as to find com- 
munication and social interaction with 
them difficult, but within himself represents 
an imbalance between intellectual develop- 
ment and physical and social development 
that commonly presents a problem of ad- 
justment. On the other hand, since the 
superior child (IQ 125—160) tends to excel 
in a measure in all respects, his intellectual 
excellence is in reasonable balance with the 
other aspects of his development and fre- 
quently makes him an accepted leader of 
his contemporaries. It is possible that we 
have here not merely a distinction that can 
clarify discussions where disagreements stem 
from different standards of giftedness, but 
the makings of a breakthrough in dealing 
with our top talent onpa to that now 
accepted in distinguishing between edu- 
cable and trainable mentally retarded 
children. The authors propose that the 
top 10 per cent are properly the concern 
of the schools in their regular operations, 
but that the extremely gifted must be 
helped more by joint home-school-com- 
munity planning for special out-of-school 


opportunities. 
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_ The question of the nature of intelligence 
is resolved to the authors’ satisfaction by 
showing that both those favoring a unitary 
concept and those favoring a multiple abili- 
ties concept agree that mental ability should 
be “measured by tests involving a great 
variety of content. They incorporate the 
several areas of special intellectual ex- 
cellence—verbal comprehension, quantita- 
tive reasoning, spatial visualization, etc— 
into a broader set including scientific ability, 
creative thinking, social leadership, me- 
chanical skills, and talent in the fine arts. 
The top 10 per cent in all these fields may 
comprise one-fifth to one-third of the total 
school population. 

Creativity, operationally defined as “di- 
vergent” thinking which produces multiple 
responses as distinguished from “conver- 
gent” thinking which leads to a single cor- 
rect or best answer in most of our tests of 
ability and achievement, is discussed in 
terms of a generalized creative process. Due 
account is taken of the leads afforded by 
the research of Guilford, Getzels, Torrance, 
etal. It may be confidently predicted, how- 
ever, that the third edition of this volume 
will carry a vastly revised and expanded 
treatment of these concepts as a result of the 
“explosion” of research in this area. 

Eclectic use of acceleration, classroom en- 
richment, and grouping is suggested. “The 
curriculum may be compared to a spectrum 
with mathematics at one end and human- 
ities at the other, with pani sciences, life 
sciences, and behavioral sciences in between. 
‘At the mathematics end of the spectrum, 
acceleration is most needed. As one moves 
to the humanities section of the spectrum, 
horizontal enrichment becomes increasingly 
necessary.” One might wish that develop- 
ment of initiative in learning on the part 
of gifted children had been explicitly pro- 


d. ; 
“The authors choose to describe four or 
ome detail, rather 


five special programs in s 
than eee, T wider range of approaches 


superficially. The counselor will find more 
imaginative departures in special sources 
on administration and supervision, but 
those presented here represent considerable 
variations on the traditional patterns of 
organization in elementary and high schools. 
The chapter on motivation and guidance 
is college-oriented. “Need-achievement 
and identification with persons, who have 
gone to-college are noted as positive forces; 
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eer pressures are often negative. Inter- 

scholastic team competition in academic 
areas is suggested as a possible means of 
capturing adolescent motivation for aca- 
demic success. Counseling per se is dis- 
cussed only briefly, but suggestions useful 
in group motivation are made. 

The volume concludes with a helpfully 
complete, annotated bibliography of refer- 
ences and continuing sources of information 
on education of the gifted.—WaArREN G. 
Finpiey, University of Georgia, Athens. 


4> 
SociaL FounpATIoNs OF HUMAN BE- 
HAVIOR, by Earl H. Bell. New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1961. 601 ` 
$7.00. PE 


D: BELL intended to write an intro- 

ductory EA text, which would 
present a substantive base as well as a scien- 
tific approach, for use as a foundation for 
advanced work in the field. He strongly 
believes that sociology is an interesting and 
live subject if presented properly. His 
second major pu: was to make the 
material aie ie to the intellectually 
curious in general. He more than succeeds 
in meeting both objectives. 

‘This text consists of 30 chapters, each 
with a summary in outline form, and a list 
of suggested readings. Chapter headings 
are typical of those in the literature of 
sociolo the study of culture; cultural 
behavior; group and social systems; patterns 
of interaction; bureaucracy; social institu- 
tions; social stratification and mobility; 
communication; power; leadership; social 
change; and human relations. 

Throughout the text, the author uses re- 
cent and past historical examples to illus- 
trate his principles. He also frequently 
uses personal experiences (as a boy in the 
midwest, as a worker for the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, as an employee of 
the UN in Poland, and as an industrial 
consultant and professor of sociol for 
the same purpose. These examples all add 
to the book’s interest and readability. 

The te Ea of social change 
depicted in such books as The Hidden 
Persuaders, The Lonely Crowd, and The 
Organization Man are frequently referred 
to, Instead of either minimizing social 
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change, on one hand, or deploring it on 
the other, Dr. Bell documents it and traces 
its inevitability with the change in social 
organization and value systems associated 
with the transformation from a Gemein- 
schaft society to a Gesellschaft society. 

Dr. Bell’s basically optimistic views on 
the nature of man as a dynamic interacting 
member of his culture and society are evi- 
dent. He views human society as changing, 
emerging and predictable. He firmly be- 
lieves that man’s adaptive behavior arises 
from outside the individual. It is learned 
and is in response to the total situation. 
Although Dr. Bell is a believer in learning 
theory and frequently cites the work of 
Dollard and Miller, I was disappointed in 
finding no references to any of the “cul- 
tural” psychiatrists such as Harry Stack 
Sullivan. 

The only pessimism he allows himself is 
in discussing international social organiza- 
tions. He notes that “Folkways aimed at 
nonviolent solutions to the problems arising 
from relationships with outsiders probably 
cannot develop until attitudes of ethno- 
centrism are replaced by attitudes of mutual 
respect for each other’s culture.” 

This book is of practical as well as the- 
oretical value to all individuals who deal 
with other individuals whether in the 
family, school, church, community, indus- 
try, or local or international politics. Only 
by understanding sociological principles 
and identifying the individual as a member 
of his particular reference group (s) can we 
really understand his real (and seemingly 
illogical) values, attitudes, motivations, and 
beliefs—Raymonp A. EmrLE, Supervisor, 
Counseling and Evaluation Department, 
Nal ediieca tee Rehabilitation Center, Johns- 
own. 


<> 


PsycHoLocy or HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, by 
Justin Pikunas in collaboration with 
Eugene J. Albrecht. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961. 
346 pp. $6.50. 


Is view of the challenge the authors set 
for themselves—to cover human develop- 
ment from conception to death—this Te- 
viewer appiogies the task of critical com- 
ment with a feeling of appreciation for 
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their efforts. The book includes 24 chap- 
ters. Section One deals with approaches to 
the field, research methods, and principles 
of development. Section Two covers the 
fundamental factors in growth. Sections 
Three through Nine (18 chapters) deal 
with stages of growth. ‘The last section, a 
13-page summary of the book, includes a 
four-page table reviewing human develop- 
ment. From the jacket one learns that a 
primary theme is the role of the self-con- 
cept in organizing and directing human be- 
havior. The major contribution of the 
authors is this concern: the development 
and significance of the “self’ in under- 
standing human behavior. 

Unfortunately from their treatment the 
“self” does not emerge as the core of per- 
sonality or the dynamic “thing” which de- 
termines an individual's selection and or- 
ganization of experience. Although a rel- 
atively concise definition of the self-con- 
cept and a statement of its development is 
given early (pp. 63-65), the authors never 
systematically explore with depth the major 


areas: the development of the “me” and 
the “not me,” the role of language, the 
function of fantasy, the importance of 
personifications, the effects of the cultural 
milieu. For example, although the im- 
portance of language is emphasized (p. 134), 
it is not distinguished from articulation. 
The significance of communication as 
Sullivan (and others before him) presented 
it years ago is lost, (It is curious that 
Sullivan’s name does not appear in the 
index though the words “dynamisms,” “self- 
system,” and “compeers” which are usually 
associated with him are in the text.) 

The first two sections present other basic 
problems. The discussion on science in 
Chapter 2 perpetuates misconceptions about 
the inability to define science and. its 
method, the aim of investigations, the 
difference between dependent and inde- 
pendent variables, etc. The authors should 
have stated simply (and then elaborated) 
that: (1) the scientific method is a way 
of acquiring knowledge involving five steps 
—problem, hypothesis, definitions, collec- 


relationships. 
420 pages 
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ON BECOMING A PERSON 
A Therapist’s View of Psychotherapy 
Carl R. Rogers 


This book summarizes Dr. Rogers’ mature experience in 
psychotherapy. He discusses the problems of helping 
otbers, of communication, and of interpersonal relation- 
ships; he investigates the process of becoming a mature 
person. ON BECOMING A PERSON, nontechnical in 
its language, is intended for psychologists and psychia- 
trists, for teachers and counselors, religious and social 
workers—in short, for all who are concerned with human 
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tion and analysis of data, conclusions; (2) 
knowledge achieved in this manner is 
known as “science”; (3) an independent 
variable is one which the investigator con- 
trols, i.e., manipulates; and (4) the objective 
of scientific research is to accept or reject 
a hypothesis with a stated probable error. 

In Chapter 3 self-realization, a major con- 
cept, “. . . essentially depends on three 
principal factors: (1) heredity, (2) en- 
vironment, and (8) self-direction” (p. 21). 
Thus self-direction is mentioned first as a 
factor in development. On page 51 it is 
referred to as “. . . a power which liberates 
the child from original innate inclina- 
tions. . .” On page 268 it is considered a 
developmental task of adulthood. What is 
this factor? To grow means to acquire the 
ability to direct oneself. How can self- 
direction be a factor in growth? 

A central concept in the book is ma- 
turity, a dynamic state toward which the 
human being strives. Considering the 
writings of Fromm, Erikson, May, and 
Rogers it is disappointing to find a state- 
ment so lacking in rhythm as we read here. 
It would have been more meaningful if 
instead of such a statement as “Unselfish 
love is the cause and effect of true ma- 
turity” (p. 258), the authors had first dis- 
cussed clearly and then summarized simply 
in their closing section on Defining the 
Mature Person such characteristics as: 
self-respect, relatedness to others, considera- 
tion of alternatives and consequences; i.e., 
autonomy, etc. A particularly sterile dis- 
cussion is found in the section devoted to 
marriage and selection of a mate in which 
sociological factors are stressed and psy- 
chological ones (Winch) mentioned only 


briefly. 
The major portion of the book divides 
human development into 12 stages. By 
doing so it destroys the dynamic quality of 
growth. Subdivisions within chapters 
further interfere with the feeling of process. 
It is difficult to distinguish the unique 
characteristics of each stage. Chapters on 
adolescence refer to the chapter on puberty; 
the one on early adulthood repeats material 
in adolescence. Needs and defense mech- 
anisms mentioned in adolescence are not 
unique to this period. Emotions mentioned 
in the pre-school ages already appear in late 
infancy. Summary chapters between the 
broad periods are repetitious. 
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The big things that happen in life do 
not stand out—when the child begins to 
speak, when he leaves home to go to school, 
when he finds a friend to confide in, when 
he begins to wonder what it feels like to 
“really” kiss someone of the opposite sex, 
etc. The book would have been more 
scientific had the authors used these notches 
in growth, or others equally clear, to de- 
lineate their stages. One gets the feeling 
at the end of reading this book that it con- 
tains a great deal of information but, with 
the exception of Chapters 22 and 23 on 
senescence, it lacks development of concepts, 
careful organization of materials, and a 
clear style of writing.—MARILYN HEILFRON, 
Assistant Professor, Psychology Division and 
Counseling Center, San Francisco State 
College. 
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CARDIACS AND DIABETICS IN INDUSTRY: 
A Srupy in Work EXPERIENCE, by Grace 
Wyshak, Leonid S. Snegireff, & Augusta 
F. Law. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1961. 260 pp. $10.75. 


HIS BOOK summarizes a study comparing 
the work experience of 709 persons 
with cardiovascular disease or diabetes with 
that of 709 matched controls who were 
free from these diseases. Subjects for study 
were engaged in a variety of occupations— 
ranging from sedentary and light work to 
heavy manual labor—and were employees 
of 18 industrial and service organizations 
in the greater Boston and greater New York 
areas. 

The investigators are all associated with 
the Harvard School of Public Health's 
Gerontology and Chronic Disease Unit. 
Snegireff and Law, physicians with degrees 
in public health, are, respectively, Director 
and Medical Consultant of the unit, while 
Wyshak, with an S.M. in Hygiene, is Re- 
search Associate. 

Work experience as used in this report 
covers absences from work, visits to com- 
pany medical facilities, and payments for 
ulness or accidents. The period studied 
was one calendar year. The 653 persons 
with various heart conditions and the 5 
with diabetes were judged to have had 
these conditions prior to the year under 
study. The controls were matched with 
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the cardiacs and diabetics in regard to age, 
sex, marital status, occupation, department 
in which employed, and length of service. 

Most of the findings bear on absences 
from work. The study group exceeded the 
control group in number of absences, num- 
ber of days per absence, and total time lost 
from work. As with other comparisons 
made, statistical significance is sometimes 
mentioned, sometimes not. Even when it 
is, as with a p of 0.007 for total time lost, 
the authors conclude: “From the data 
presented above, it is obvious that while 
the experience of cardiacs is not quite so 
good as that of comparable non-cardiacs, 
they can and do work effectively.” 

There are numerous examples of such 
ax-grinding interpretations of data. The 
word “effectively” adds insult to the inter- 
pretative injury done without it, for the 
study made no effort to evaluate effective- 
ness of performance on the job. The same 
looseness of language is found from the 
beginning of the book, where the study's 
scope is said to include “how a cardiovas- 


cular condition affects the productiveness 
of an industrial worker.” 

The book is marred by loose use of other 
terms, by fallacious reasoning, by errors of 
grammar and spelling, and above all by 
repetitiousness. It is also highly overpriced. 

Yet the authors have performed a service 
in assembling and discussing data of interest 
to rehabilitation workers. Sensitivity is 
shown to the many variables involved and 
to their interactions. Absences from work 
are examined in relation to the matching 
variables, the different diagnoses, and—to 
a lesser extent—number of dependents, edu- 
cation, and place of birth. From the find- 
ings on medical visits and illness/accident 
payments, which again favor the control 
group, the authors extract nuggets of 
perhaps needed encouragement for some 
readers: “occupational accidents” were 
less often the study group's reason for 
medical visits and during the study year 
“there was no evidence that claims were 
filed under Workmen's Compensation for 
work-connected cardiac disability.” -DANIEL 
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CONTEMPORARY PsyCHOTHERAPIES, edited 
by Morris I. Stein. New York: The 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. 386 pp. 
$7.50. 


Ts THERAPISTS representing major the- 
oretical orientations such as Adlerian, 
Client-Centered, Existential, Interactional, 
Interpersonal, Psychoanalytic, Reparative, 
and ‘Transactional Psychotherapies present 
their papers here. They were originally 
read at the Department of Psychology at 
the University of Chicago during 1958-1959. 
Most contributors present two papers: one 
concerned with theoretical problems in 
therapy, the other with a case discussion or 
a research study. The papers are ably in- 
troduced by Morris Stein who elaborates 
briefly on the similarity of the various 
schools and explains the problems common 
to all, such as the sources of the therapeutic 
concepts, the role of the therapist, the place 
of diagnosis and research. 

Dr. Frank does not present us with a 
consistent model of psychotherapy but in 
a charming and rather disorganized manner 
makes some entertaining points about 
patient's suggestibility, about the similari- 
ties of “thought reform” (manipulation) 
with psychotherapy, the possibility that 
operant eatae A has some application 
to psychotherapy and the importance of the 
patientť’s expectation in the process—in this 
order. He supplements each point with 
research studies, or at times quotations 
from literature, and in his second chapter 
with a case report. His theoretical Position 
is rather loose and perhaps closest to that 
of Sullivan, 

Dreikurs gives us some informative chap- 
ters on Adlerian psychology and its ap- 
proach to therapy. He emphasizes social 
and phenomenological values and their 
significance in psychotherapy. He makes 
the challenging statement with reference to 
maladjustment that: “People are not 
emotionally disturbed, they are deficient 
in their social movement. . . they have 
wrong concepts about themselves.” This 
chapter could be reduced in size if the 
anecdotes were taken out, and it suffers, as 
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several other papers do, from lack of con- 
ciseness. 

Rogers contributions are more precise 
and well organized. His “tentative scale 
for measurement of process in psycho- 
therapy” contains many new and exciting 
ideas. The personal meaning of feelings, 
experiencing of the social interaction, the 
incongruity between experience, and aware- 
ness are terms which are analyzed for the 
type of measurement they may yield. 

Dr. Will, who does not want to be called 
a Sullivanian, presents a reasonably con- 
sistent Sullivanian approach to psycho- 
therapy with reference to schizophrenic 
reaction. His paper is about twice as long 
as any of the others; the reason why, I can- 
not tell. 

Grinker makes the first real effort in this 
book to present a new model for psycho- 
therapy (operational or transactional) lean- 
ing on field-theory, role and communication 
models rather than on personality theory: 
a thoughtful presentation. 3 

Ackerman says somewhere: “the family 
is the unit of living, the unit of experience. 
This is a platitude but we ought to pay 
attention to it.’ Unfortunately he does 
not make clear why we ought to do so. His 
tentative theory for the dynamics of family 
life, his too daring analogy between indi- 
vidual and family behavior are examples 
of his statements which lack precision, 
scientific caution, and supporting evidence. 

Jackson discusses a very recent contribu- 
tion to psychotherapy. He is interested in 
a model built around multi-level communi- 
cation: the double bind. The attempt 
here is to develop insight through action- 
suggestion (either by hypnosis or other- 
wise). The symptom is seen as a covert 
message and treated for its communicative 
intent. Here is a really promising direction 
that is both theoretically consistent and re- 
search oriented. His discussion of family 
therapy with schizophrenics is perhaps the 
most stimulating reading in the book. 

May gives an excellent presentation of 
psychotherapy on the basis of existential 
philosophy. In his very thoughtful paper 
he emphasizes three points of interest to 
psychotherapy: phenomenology; the need 
for presupposition or assumptions about 
the nature of knowledge (not only veri- 
fiable data is useful); and the question of 
the total nature of “man as man” (his 
limitations are not sufficient to define him). 
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Darush’s adaptational psycho-dynamic 
theory is difficult for me to understand. 
There are many old terms which, I suppose, 
are used with new meanings. There is a 
remarkable obtuseness in this chapter. Psy- 
chophysical terms are mentioned but not 
interpreted. Sentences such as: “Infantile 
activity that centers about the mouth and 
the upper end of the digestive tract is a 
composite of at least three ego functions: 
(1) Sense perception, . . (2) Motor ac- 
tivity, . . (and) (3) Emotional reac- 
tions,.. . ” leave me puzzled because of the 
assumed definiteness of the psychophysical 
relationships. 

Miller's chapters on psychoanalytical 
treatment deal with too many concepts in 
too limited space with the result that the 
meaning of many of the constructs remain 
hidden from the uninitiated and are pre- 
sented rather superficially for the knowl- 
edgeable. But then, why attempt a “survey 
of development and evolution of psycho- 
analytic treatment and a demonstration of 
psychoanalytic therapy” in 32 pages? 


It is obvious that the book is misnamed, 
certainly so if one would expect an organ- 
ized presentation of various present-day psy- 
chotherapies. ‘The contributions are not 
sufficiently well edited and are often un- 
necessarily wordy. The contributions are 
most uneven not only in clarity, precision, 
and organization but most of all in their 
value as intellectual stimulants; there are 
some exciting and thoughtful contributions 
along with recapitulations. I am most un- 
certain about nature of the audience 
that this book is addressed to. The pro- 
fessional will have to buy three-quarters of 
the book or approximately 300 pages which 
he is most likely familiar with, and the 
educated layman will have a hard time 
following the poorly organized presentation 
of many of the chapters. Yet, most of the 
contributors are well-known men in their 
field and with some careful selection one 
can get something out of this book.—Ernst 
G. Brier, Director of Clinical Trainin; and 
Associate Professor, University of tah, 
Salt Lake City. 
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SUBNORMAL Prrsonatities, by C. J. C. 
Earl. Baltimore: The Williams and 
Wilkins Company, 1961. 338 pp. $7.00. 


HIS VOLUME has an addition to the title 

which reads: “Their Clinical Investi- 
gation and Assessment.” This, combined 
with the title, indicates the primary purpose 
of Dr. Earl’s work. To fulfill this goal, 
there is presented a background and the 
structure of his “Moron Battery.” The 
late Dr. Earl’s manuscript and notes have 
been completed and made available through 
the work of his close associate, Dr. H. O. 
Gunsburg, who himself contributes some 
discussion of the treatment and training of 
subnormals as well as offering supporting, 
critical commentary of the test battery. 

The book might be considered both a 
handbook and a reference for use with 
the “Moron Battery” (a title which may 
not be acceptable in the United States). 
Dr. Earl attempted a descriptive, ideo- 
graphic approach to the study of the “edu- 
cationally subnormal” boys of the Resi- 
dential Special School at Monyhull. He 
has concentrated on a few concepts 
borrowed from the various psychiatric 
schools of thought. The aspects of per- 
sonality selected for use in the process of 
clinical differentiation are: weakness, 
simplicity, immaturity, instability, schizo- 
idia, viscosity, neurosis, psychopathy, and 
psychosis. No attempt is made to differ- 
entiate between the “normal and subnormal 
—since no clear borderline exists—but to 
differentiate between individual subnormal 
personalities.” 

Dr. Earl assumes that clinicians would do 
better by their patients if they regarded 
them as potentially normal rather than be- 
lieving them foredoomed to failure. I 
agree. Therefore, the clinician might, of 
necessity, turn to a description of the client’s 
behavior, past and present, to identify the 
functioning. Earl comes closest to this ap- 
proach when he writes a chapter on sub- 
normal language, a consideration separate 
from the background for the test battery. 
Here he implies that the clinician is forced 
to observe and to participate with the pa- 
tient in his daily routines in order to pick 
up his vocabulary, its unique twists in mean- 
ing, and the subsequent understanding of 
the behaviors. 

A major portion of the presentation is 
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given over to the discussion of the “aspects 
of personality.” This discussion had 
greater length than clarity for this reviewer, 
but may serve as a valuable reference should 
one be making use of the “Moron Battery.” 
It should be added that lack of clarity may 
have rested solely with the reviewer for the 
terminology and literary style of Dr. Earl 
comes from a background of living and 
working in England. 

The “Moron Battery” includes vocabu- 
lary, absurdities, block design, and form 
board performances. Each has been ex- 
tracted from other scales for intellectual or 
motor functioning. Dr. Earl chose to report 
the raw scores in decile ranking. The decile 
scores are plotted on a psychogram (“Moron 
Battery Grid”). Qualitative aspects rising 
from test behavior and interpretation of the 
psychogram form the body of evidence lead- 
ing to the examiner's conclusions following 
testing. Dr. Earl describes seven types of 
psychograms associated with “success or fail- 
ure in social adjustment,” and each subject 
is classified according to these types. 

Dr. Gunzberg points out that the battery 
is wide open to attacks from scientific in- 
vestigators. Indeed, some of the tests ap- 
pear to be of doubtful validity for assessing 
personality functioning, and it has, as yet, 
no systematic or adequate standardization. 
However, this criticism could be leveled at 
other tests or test batteries which purport to 
evaluate personality. 

Dr. Earl has attempted an application of 
psychometrics in an area heretofore rela- 
tively unexplored. The battery should cer- 
tainly be useful in the clinical setting for 
making predictions relative to the cognitive 
functioning of the suspected “subnormal.” 
Further evidence of its value may now be in 
the process of substantiation through the 
later careers of the subjects with whom Dr. 
Earl and Dr. Gunzberg have worked. 

This reviewer would have welcomed an 
accompanying glossary of terms. Also help- 
ful in clarifying the author’s presentation 
would have been data such as reports from 
patients along with descriptions whi 
might have disclosed perceptions of the pa- 
tient, thus giving rise to hypotheses which 
may later be of some assistance in collecting 
further evidence for identification of the 
subject’s level and quality of functioning.— 
Howarp B. Scorr, School Psychologist, C0- 
operative Educational Services, Tacoma, 
Washington. 
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DiscorD IN BROWN AND WHITE, by Ronald 
J. Rousséve. New York: Vantage Press, 
1961. 89 pp. $2.75. 


Ts LOOSELY organized collection of nine 
short essays bearing upon problems of 
the Negro American in adjusting to con- 
temporary American society reflects the 
reasoned reactions of a sympathetic partici- 
pant-observer. An autobiographical note 
which poignantly contrasts a highly reward- 
ing and a sharply painful inter-racial ex- 
perience on the same bus ride introduces in 
concrete form the central theme of this vol- 
ume. Dr. Rousséve, writing from the van- 
tage point of a Negro educator and coun- 
selor, is deeply concerned about the destruc- 
tive implications for personality develop- 
ment which he feels repeated exposure to 
acts of racial discrimination must entail for 
the American Negro. He describes the basic 
insecurity from which the Negro suffers and 
the defensive behaviors and institutional 
practices which have arisen to cope with 
this insecurity. He points to the Negro’s 
internalization of the attitudes igen bie 
displayed by the white majority and how 
the resultant negative self-evaluation facili- 
tates self-defeating behaviors which then 
serve to reinforce the initial derogatory 
stereotypes. Particular attention is iven 
to the role of the school which should func- 
tion “as a model of wholesome human rela- 
tions” but which through misguided educa- 
tional practices often tends to perpetuate 
and exaggerate the educational handicaps 
which the Negro child initially brings to the 
school situation. 

One can hardly quarrel with the thesis 
that the personality structure of the Negro 
American is differentially affected by the 
specific cultural pressures to which he is ex- 
posed. However, the process by which race 
peude produces emotional disturbance 
and the degree of maladjustment involved 
requires considerably more analysis and 
documentation than these brief essays were 
intended to provide. In addition, the au- 
thor tends to neglect the importance of the 
economic insecurity to which the average 
Negro is subjected and the extent to which 
the Negro’s personality problems are shared 
by other economically oe groups. 
Nevertheless, the reviewer nds himself in 
essential agreement with Dr. Rousséve's 
description of the adjustment difficulties 
which our culture has created for its Negro 
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citizens. Unfortunately, as is the case for 
most human problems, their diagnosis is 
simpler than their solution. When concrete 
recommendations are offered, the necessity 
of a more thorough analysis of the pertinent 
issues involved becomes apparent. Thus, 
the author strongly objects to the “tendency 
of the scholastic culture to over-rate reading 
as an index of mental capacity and as a 
valid criterion for so-called “ability group- 
ing.” He contends that such grouping 
“only reinforces the socio-economic class 
divisions within the school, and may thereby 
also perpetuate the narrow academic stereo- 
typing of the curriculum.” 

But what is the alternative? Are the 
basic academic disciplines to be deempha- 
sized because a culturally underprivileged 

up may be deficient in requisite reading 
skills? Would it not be more constructive 
to support a vigorous remedial reading pro- 
am and pre-school enrichment activities 
or the child from an impoverished environ- 
ment? One also wonders whether the 
grouping of children with widely disparate 
skills, apart from the problem it creates for 
the teacher in meeting the different needs 
of such a heterogeneous class, would actu- 
ally reduce the barrier between these chil- 
dren. In fact, inappropriate and unfortu- 
nate exaggeration of race differences might 
well be the outcome of this rocedure. 
Perhaps a compromise solution is in order 
here. Assignment to a particular class on 
the basis of reading and mathematical skills 
need not be the basis for all of the child’s 
activities and associations. He might well 
meet with a different group of children in 
his music, art and physical education classes, 
The roster method which is widely utilized 
at the junior high school level can with 
some modification also be applied at the 
elementary grade level. i) 

Whether or not one agrees with Dr. 
Roussève’s objections to homogeneous 
grouping is less relevant to an evaluation of 
these essays than the fact that the complex 
issues which are touched upon are not dealt 
with in a sufficiently comprehensive manner. 
One looks forward to a future volume from 
Dr. Roussève in which he brings to bear 

f his scholarship and sensi- 


the full range o: seni 
tivity upon hese most difficult and signifi- 
cant problems.—SEYMOUR Frsapacn, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, Visiting Associate 
Professor, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Guiding the Superior Underachiever 


Guidance for the Underachiever with 
Superior Ability, edited by L. M. Miller. 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 25, 
1961. 85 pp. $.35 from U. S. GPO, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 4 


This bulletin represents the attempt to bridge the 
gap between our culture’s increased interest in 
talented manpower and its preparation, and the 
fairly well-known evidences of the early loss of such 
talent. (Forty per cent of high school graduates 
who rank in the top third of academic ability do not 

on to college, and of all students who do go on 
ess than half reach graduation.) This report grew 
out of a 1960 planning conference arranged by the 
Office of Education with the view of marshaling 
evidence and program ideas to stimulate greater at- 
tention upon the talented underachiever. The rela- 
tive paucity of concrete programs of rehabilitation 
indicate that few inroads have been made in this 
area. It also su; ts that there may be Tea- 
sons for this condition. The reader can no doubt 
cite a number, 

The material presented is organized around six 
topics: nature and scope of the problem (Impelliz- 
zat) definition and identification of academic 
underachievers (Shaw); what can be done at the 
elementary level (Meeks); what can be done at the 
secondary level (Stern); what can be done at the 
college level (Stripling); and summary and implica- 
tions (Miller), 

The college section suggests a need for stron; 
student personnel programs as contributing to solu- 
tion of the problem. One might suggest that the 
critical issue with regard to such services is the 
attitudes and talents of the personnel in such posi- 
tions. As long as counseling center personnel, re- 
gardless of how talented they may be, conceive of 
their roles as being responsible for those students 
who arrive at the door with a felt need to reduce 
some disability, pathology, etc., it is extremely un- 
likely that the status of the underachievement sub- 
group will be Ponana affected due to the fact 
that they rarely are at the door. Several of the 
proffere proposi suggest to this reviewer that 
what is needed at this time is not action programs, 
but considerable ingenious thinking and assimila- 
tion of existing literature. Out of these actions 
should come such action programs, 

„ The bulletin provides a stimulating review of con- 
siderable literature bearing upon the characteristics 
of underachievers at all educational levels, The 
reader who is motivated can find much food for 
thought in this timely report. 


Handbook for Use of the MMPI 


The MMPI: An Outline for General 
Clinical and Counseling Use, by R. R. Cark- 
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THOMAS M. MAGO! 
University of Mary 


versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 
pp. $2.00. 


The practitioner using standardized psycho! 
instruments as part of the counseling process is h 
pressed to keep abreast of research findings ai 
the empirical correlates and meanings of the man 
scales available for his use. To not do so, however, 
leads to accumulating experience at a much great 
rate than competence. Yet with more frequ 
researched instruments it is an awesome task to no 
the output of information to say nothing of integra’ 
ing and retaining it. It is in this context that ha 
books such as Carkhuff’s can have a significant 
pact upon the use of such instruments. i 

This handbook is called an “outline,” probal 
because its format is in outline form and its eni 
are terse and to the point. What the author 
done is to compile and classify findings in the liters 
ture regarding 
ality 


under the following headings: item content; g¢ 
eral scale meaning; clinical interpretation of high 
and low scores; and educational and vocational 
meanings of high and low scores. The appen' 
include three coding systems (Hathaway, Welsh 
Drake and Oetting’s), a page of interrelationships 
among the scales and an 87-item bibliography. 
interrelation section is quite weak ain would l 
poned from a reproduction of the scale intercorre 
lations. Also included are graphic presentations 
different response set patterns, neurotic patterns, 
conduct disorder profiles, and psychotic patterns. |” 
This kind of organization of evidence should ser 
as a valuable teaching aid to students and as a me 
source guide to practitioners, particularly in that its, 
format is such that the user can subsequently 
future data as he encounters them. 


Directory of Special Education Programs 


Special Education Enrollments in Loe 
Public Schools: A Directory. U. S. Offi 
of Education, Circular No. 673, 1961. 


PP $.40 from U. S. GPO, Washington 25, 


Programs for the special education of exceptii 
children in public education began around the 
of the century and have enjoyed considerable gro 
since that time. By 1958, when these data 
gathered, 3,600 schools or systems in 48 states © 
rolled over 800,000 school children. This directo 
represents a 97 per cent return of responden 
the 1958 Biennial Survey of Education in the U! 
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States, a survey conducted by the U, S. Office of 
Education. 

The returns are presented alphabetically by state, 
by locality, and present the number of children en- 
rolled in elementary and secondary programs by area 
of exceptionality. The special education areas in- 
clude the following: blind, partially seeing, deaf, 
hard of hearing, speech impaired, crippled, special 
health problems, socially and emotionally malad- 
justed, mentally gifted, mentally retarded-educable 
and mentally retarded-trainable. 

The variability among administrative units is 
extremely great. The most prevalent programs 
occur at the elementary level. The speech and 
mental retardation are by far the areas offering the 
most programs. 

The directory should serve as a valuable resource 
to those concerned with the kinds of special educa- 
tion facilities available throughout the country. 
For those who have vague conceptions of the serv- 
ices available in their own areas, the data will serve 
as a good validity check upon those conceptions. 


Counseling Your Friends 


Counseling Your Friends, by L. J. and 
Lucile Cantoni, 1961. William-Frederick 
Press, 55 East 86th Street, New York 28, 
N.Y. 105 pp. $1.50. 


Any offering of this nature encounters three im- 
pressive obstacles to its acceptability: resistance to 
popularizing of complex material; the difficulties in- 

erent in translating the complexities of counseling 
or psychotherapy for lay use; and the additional re- 
sistance to association of counseling functions with 
friends or relatives. 

The content includes the following chapters: the 
counseling process; expressing concern effectively; 
facing life’s tragedies; accentuating the positive; 
getting along at home and at work; using profes- 
sional help; and hospitalizing the mentally ill. 

As can so easily happen in texts of this type, over- 
statements such as the following appear and make 
the reviewer at least wince: “Most individuals ar- 
rive at healthy conclusions if given sufficient time 
and freedom, Once a disturbed person has had a 
chance to express negative feelings, positive feelings 
will flood over him. He needs only a sympathetic 
ear,” 

_ On the other hand the content includes much that 
is wisely said. The reviewer wonders what lay- 
readers reaction would be—reaction to the content 
and, say six months later, how they would feel the 
reading had had any impact upon their interactions 
with friends or relatives. DUN AN 

This reviewer wonders whether linking sophisti- 
cation in understanding others with the labels of 
“Counseling” (in the title), and “Techniques in psy- 
chotherapy for the layman” (in the su title), was 
not ill advised. These labels have connotations to 
both professionals and laymen which undoubtedly 
go beyond provision of sensitive assistance to dei 
by a friend or relative. The Ramer sae os 4 
are not contingent upon their identi cation wi 
these labels. ed GE 

The volume would be further stren; hen £ 
more attention was given initially to the lay person. 
reader in terms of the predictable problems in 
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attempting to help any person with whom the help- 
ing agent has another and presumably re 
lationship. The text does not do 
issue, and at times seems to be 
as though he (or she) was a practicing counselor. 

In summary, the content reflects some real assets 
and some real deficiencies. Its net effect is difficult 
to ascertain. 


justice to this 
the reader 


Women as Life Underwriters 


Careers for Women as Life Underwriters, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin 279, 1961. 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. $5 pp. $.20 from U. S. GPO, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

While women constitute about one-third of the 
labor force in the field of life insurance, only a small 
proportion (about 6,000) of the 200,000 uni jerwriters 
or agents are females. Obviously the Women's 
Bureau feels this is a vocation which offers consider- 
able employment opportunities for qualified females. 
The booklet, however, reflects some uncertainty as 
to the lack of females employed as underwriters, It 
notes that few companies have restrictive recruit- 
ment policies and that virtually none of the females 
so employed express any ambivalence about recom- 
mending the field for other females, Two inter- 

retations for the lack are suggested: first, that few 
females hold such an occupation in their 
of possible vocational roles; and, second, that at the 
agency level recruiters may manifest, in one form or 
another, discriminating attitudes, 

The content includes sections on the following: 
characteristics of the industry; women’s role; facts 


about underwriters; uisites for success; income, 
i tions; outlook; training op» 
hours and working coni Parr ea 


portunities and a vancement; and uni 


nizations. 
is revi senses that the most pertint 
DRAHO round local recruitment and 
employment practices, One wonders what the ex- 
perience of 
poe vi ses to intervi pie 
have visited campu: X 
i as offer- 
In general while the ean is 


i siderable flexibi in workin 

is litle indication that it isa likely field for the put 
time worker. If so, this, plus the 1 
criminative recruitment attitudes, mug ie ha 


not be as golden an opportunity as t 
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Association Activities 


CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


Report of the American Board on Counseling Services 


T American Board on Counseling Serv- 
ices was incorporated in October, 1961. 
This new board supersedes the American 
Board on Professional Standards in Voca- 
tional Counseling, set up in 1957. Asin the 
case of the old board, the new one was 
created by the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, but acts as an inde- 
pendent body. The Board elects new mem- 
bers from a list of nominees prepared by the 
APGA Executive Council, to which the 
Board reports annually. 

The new board has the same general pur- 
pose as the old: to evaluate counseling 
agencies which seek the Board’s approval. 
The major change is found in the expanded 
functions of the new Board, which now 
evaluates a wider range of counseling serv- 
1ces, 

Several circumstances showed the need for 
changes in the functions of the prior board. 
A major circumstance was the request for 
the changes by counseling agencies, and by 
groups and individuals who have concerns 
with counseling. These requests, added to 
the former board’s awareness of other events 
relating to developments in counseling and 
to the professional mission of APGA, re- 
sulted in the recommendation to the APGA 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE HOTEL, MOTEL 


AND HOSPITALITY FIELD” 


The increase in travel and leisure time 
activities have combined to make the 
hotel, motel and hospitality field one 
of these in which job epportunities are 
expanding so rapidly, there is an ever- 
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Executive Council that a new board with 
expanded functions be established. The 
Council’s approval was given, and the 
American Board on Counseling Services was 
incorporated to replace the original board. 

Two major tasks then faced the new 
board: (a) setting up new evaluative 
criteria and (b) adapting the Board’s opera- 
tions to the changed purposes and new 
criteria. The first task absorbed a major 
portion of the Board’s efforts for half a year, 
and the resulting criteria are presented here 
to the Association’s members. , 

The Board’s expanded functions will 
reflect the professional status of APGA and 
will better enable the Association to carry 
out its professional responsibilities to the 
public. These responsibilities include the 
need for the Association to make sure that 
counseling services meet at least a minimum 
level of professional quality and to inform 
the public where such approved agencies 
are located. The latter is done through the 
Board's biennial publication, the Directory 
of Approved Counseling Services. 

Board officers are: President—Richard 
Hill Byrne, University of Maryland; Vice- 
President-Anna R. Meeks, Baltimore 
County Schools; Secretary-Treasurer—Clyde 
J. Lindley, Veterans Administration. Mem- 
bers are: Edwin W. Davis, National Edu- 
cation Association; Leona Wise Jones 
Baltimore, Maryland; Carroll H. Miller, 
U. S. Office of Education; Frederick P. 
Watts, Howard University. 2 

Agencies offering counseling and wishing 
information about agency evaluation, O 
persons wishing copies of the current direc 
tory, can address requests to APGA Head- 
quarters.—Ricuarp Hitt Byrne, President, 


American Board on Counseling Services 
Inc. 
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AMERICAN BOARD ON COUNSELING SERVICES, INC. 


Criteria for Approval of Certain Counseling Services of Applying 
Agencies—Adopted March, 1962 


Introduction 


The American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, in acknowledgement of its duty to the counsel- 
ing profession and to the public seeking counseling 
services, has established an independent, incor- 
porated Board entitled The American Board on 
Counseling Services, Inc. This Board is charged 
with the following responsibilities: 

1. To take cognizance of status and trends in the 
field of counseling in its assessment of agencies. 

2. To determine the counseling functions which 
shall be those the Board will evaluate. In determin- 
ing the counseling functions which come under the 
evaluative purview of the Board, only those counsel- 
ing areas are included which are normally the pro- 
fessional concern of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association and its Divisions. Those 
counseling functions which are accepted as falling 
within the purview of this Board center primarily 
on the total developmental or guidance process, and 
are (a) counseling about educational progress, (b) 
counseling about occupations and careers, and (c) 
counseling about other personal concerns not re- 
quiring prolonged and intensive psychotherapy. 

It is the Board's view that the counseling functions 
named have many elements in common and require 
similar processes regardless of the setting in which 
they are carried on, or with which clientele. The 
Board also recognizes, on the other hand, that differ- 
ences in setting, clientele, and function necessitate 
that counseling agencies shall have specialized ma- 
terials and processes appropriate to the particular 
setting, clientele, and functions served by the agency. 
The differences further call for those counselors 
serving in such specialized settings, with specialized 
clientele, or in specialized functions, to have ap- 
propriate specialized study and supervised practice. 
The criteria by which services are evaluated, there- 
fore, include (a) general criteria which recognize 
the common elements of counseling regardless of 
setting, clientele, or function, and (b) special 
criteria by which the specific counseling functions 
of an agency will be evaluated. 

3. To establish criteria governing the evaluation 
of the several counseling functions of an agency. 

4. To evaluate any of the three counseling func- 
tions stated in 2 (above) provided that the func- 
tion for which approval is sought will have been 


offered by the agency for at least six months. 


5. To serve an educational function by offering 
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reactions and suggestions to agencies as to ways in 
which they may meet the criteria, or to improve 
agency operation even if criteria are met. 

The Board's evaluation results in the publication 
of the names of agencies having certain approved 
counseling services, identifying the approved serv- 
ices, and giving other information about the agency 
as is pertinent to adequate knowledge about the 
agency by prospective clients. This publication, the 
biennial Directory of Approved Counseling Services, 
serves as a guide to the public, assuring them of 
the professional level of counseling offered by listed 
agencies. 

Criteria 
I. Personnel Criteria 
A. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, SUPERVISED PRAC- 
TICE, AND EXPERIENCE CRITERIA 
1, Agency Director.* 

‘The director shall satisfy the Board as 
to his qualifications to direct a counseling 
agency and to supervise the work of other 
professionals in such counseling functions 
for which the agency is seeking approval. 
Because of the multiplicity of patterns of 
variables needing consideration when 
judging the qualifications of the specific 
director of a specific agency, all criteria 
to be met by every agency director cannot 
be precisely stated. A few specific criteria 
are set out, in education, supervised prac- 
tice, and experience. 

a, Education. Regardless of the num- 
ber or type of counseling functions for 
which an agency seeks approval, the 
agency director shall normally have com- 
pleted a minimum of 60 graduate credits 
which will ordinarily include the master’s 
degree. These credits shall be chiefly in 
the behavioral and other social sciences, 
with an emphasis in counseling appropri- 
ate to the functions undertaken by the 


agency: 


+A director” refers to the person responsi- 
ble for decisions fou professional practices 1n the 
a the case of an agency oilter 
EERE one of which is conn a e Tarota. 
to AN i jon of the coun- 


j j d supervisi 
sional decisions e Kai whereas in fact he may 


not be the agency director. 
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If the director has completed less than 
60 graduate credits, the agency still may 
be approved provided the director has a 
master’s degree as indicated above at the 
time the agency applies for approval and 
establishes that he is regularly continuing 
his formal study in areas appropriate to 
counseling so as to reach a 60 semester 
hour level of graduate preparation within 
five years of agency approval. 

b. Supervised Practice. An agency 
director shall have had his counseling 
supervised in an established counseling 
practicum in an institution of higher 
learning, or may demonstrate that his 
counseling practice was given comparable 
supervision in agency practice. If the 
director does not meet this supervised 
practice criterion, but can present other 
evidence of effective counseling and quali- 
fication to supervise the counseling of 
others, this evidence will be considered. 

Supervised practice as used in this 
criterion means full case supervision of 
counseling by a qualified supervisor, in- 
cluding direct or indirect supervision of 
interviews. Supervision as used herein 
does not mean visits by a person whose 
activities are primarily concerned with 
the administration of the agency. 

c. Experience. An agency director 
shall have three years full-time exper- 
ience in counseling, which period of ex- 
perience may include other guidance 
functions in support of counseling. This 
experience shall have been of such a 
nature as can be documented for evalua- 
tion by this Board. Part-time experience 
is acceptable if the total time is equiva- 
lent to three years full-time practice. 

d. Application of Criteria for the 
Director. The quality and extensiveness 
of the agency director's education, super- 
vised practice, and experience will be 
weighed against the characteristics of the 
agency he directs. Such characteristics 
to be considered include: 

1. Whether the agency is a one-man 

agency, or one with a larger staff; 

2. The degree to which the agency 

serves the public; 

3. The variety of counseling functions 

offered by the agency; 

4. The nature of services other than 

counseling offered by the agency; 


5. The clientele of the counseling 
service; 

6. The number and kind of profes- 
sionals to be supervised, and their 
levels of education, supervised prac- 
tice, and experience. 

Some agencies are staffed by one per- 
son only, who is therefore also agency 
director. Some of these one-man agencies 
offer a single counseling function to a 
small number of comparatively homo- 
geneous clients. To such agencies the 
minimum criteria of education and ex- 
perience probably apply. At the other 
extreme, some agencies employ a large 
staff and offer several counseling functions 
unrestrictedly to the public. Such 
agencies can be approved only if the 
qualifications of the director are con- 
siderably beyond the minimum criteria 
stated above. 

In the case of an agency served by one 
person only, the functions for which the 
agency can be approved will depend on 
the type of case supervision or other €x- 
periences the director-counselor has had. 


. Counseling Staff 


a. Education. A staff member shall 
have completed a master’s degree in the 
behavioral and other social sciences with 
an emphasis in counseling appropriate to 
the functions performed by the agency: 

The agency may be approved if at the 
time of application those counseling staff 
persons who have a minimum of 15 
graduate credits can establish that they 
are regularly continuing formal study 
and will earn a master’s degree with an 
emphasis in counseling within two years 
of agency approval. 

b. Supervised Practice. Ordinarily the 
Board will require counselors on the 
staff, who are to serve the counseling 
functions for which approval is sought, 
to have had their counseling supervised 
during preparation for counseling a. 
before beginning counseling practice. In 
some instances a counseling function of 
an agency may be approved even if 3 
member of the counseling staff has n0t 
had prior supervised practice if a plan is 
submitted showing how the counselor 
will have his practice supervised. Sub- 
sequent reapproval of the agency fF 
that counseling function would be de- 
pendent on that counseling staff person 
having received such supervision. 
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I. Professional Association Membership Criteria 
The director and each agency staff member in- 
volved in the counseling function for which 
approval is sought should belong to such pro- 
fessional associations as are appropriate to the 
counseling functions he performs. 

YM. Professional Practices Criteria 

A. Eruics. All operations of the agency shall 
be in accord with the accepted standards of 
ethics of the profession, including the confi- 
dentiality of case materials. 

B. Tests. If standardized psychological tests 
are used in counseling, the agency shall have 
a sound rationale for the use of these 
measures, and shall have available, as appro- 
priate for the varied clients served, a variety 
of technically acceptable measures which 
are used in counseling, as in the areas of in- 
telligence, specific aptitude, personality, and 
occupational interest. Counselors shall use 
these tests in light of the varying degree to 
which tests approximate the Technical 
Recommendations for Psychological Tests 
and Diagnostic Techniques, published by the 
American Psychological Association in 1954. 

C. INFORMATIONAL MATERIALS. An agency seek- 
ing approval of a counseling function related 
to career development shall maintain a file 
of occupational and community information 
adequate as to quantity, quality, and valid- 
ity. The validity of occupational informa- 
tion shall be based on such criteria as re- 
cency, objective nature, and adequacy of 
coverage of the psychological and sociological 
factors of occupations. 

D. ProcepuraL Frexipmity. Whatever the 
counseling function for which approval is 
sought, the agency shall demonstrate that a 
counselor uses such tests, number and variety 
of interview procedures, informational mate- 
rials, and community referral agencies as are 
appropriate for each client served. 

E. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. ‘The agency 
shall establish that it has a planned program 
of staff professional development through 
routine use of such procedures as observa- 
tion and other supervision of counseling 
interviews, and by case conferences and semi- 
nars pertaining to research, techniques, pro- 
fessional roles and relationships, etc. 

In the case of agencies served by one per- 
son only, a director-counselor, the agency 
shall demonstrate at the time of application 
for approval and at each renewal application 
time that the director-counselor systemati- 
cally engages in activities for his continued 
professional development. This may be 
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C. Fees. Fees, i 


demonstrated by evidence of continued 
university study, by active participation in 
local professional associations, by a planned 
reading program, by informal conferences 
with directors and counselors of other coun- 
seling agencies, and similar activities. 

F. Case Loans. Although specific case-loads 
per counselor cannot be established, it is ex- 
pected that the magnitude of the agency's 
case load will be no greater than is consistent 
with meeting all other provisions of these 
criteria. 

G. Curent Recorps, Systematic records on 
clients shall be maintained and shall pro- 
vide such information as to clarify the essen- 
tial characteristics of the clients and of the 
counseling services provided them. 

H. Source OF PROFESSIONAL Decisions. Profes- 

sional decisions of the agency shall be made 

by the professional personnel of the agency, 

The agency shall demonstrate that it has 
policies against: 

1. serving its clients mainly or entirely 
by correspondence; X 

2, assuming that counseling usually can be 
completed in one interview; 

3. having a set number of interviews for 
every client; 

4, basing counseling entirely on tests; 

5. using only group counseling procedures. 


y 


IV. Administrative Criteria 


A. Srasmity. There shall be evidence of sta- 
bility in organizational structure and tenure 
in agency personnel and sponsorship. 

B. Pusuiciry. The agency shall limit its pub- 
licity to dignified announcements and de- 
scriptions of its services, adhering to profes- 
sional rather than commercial standards. 
‘The agency shall be free to announce the ap- 
pointment of new personnel and provision of 
new services. The agency may be listed in 
the classified section of the telephone direc- 
tory, as well as in the regular section. It 
shall not indulge in self-praise or promise of 
results either directly or by implication. 
The offer of free or low-cost aptitude testing 
as a method of sales promotion cannot be 


approved. 
f any are charged, shall be rea- 


sonable in relation to services rendered. 
fees to others for 


‘An agency shall not pay 
recommending clients to it, shall not accept 
fees for recommending clients to a school or 


other agency, and shall not require a client 
to pay a fee for counseling in order to qualify 


for ostensibly free job placement services. 
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The President's Message 
... and, What Do You Think? 


ERSONNEL WORK and counseling consti- 
tute an evolving profession. In the 
same vein APGA is an evolving profes- 
sional association which serves as the voice 
of that profession—and constantly strives to 
further its best interests and to upgrade 
the standards and performance of personnel 
and guidance workers everywhere. And so 
as we continue our march toward the por- 
tals of professional and associational ma- 
turity we are naturally heir apparent to 
many of the aches and pains inherent in the 
normal and vital process of “growing up.” 
And herein lies the substance of my story. 
APGA has made great strides these past 
few years by rendering a dynamic, extensive, 
and extremely valuable service to its mem- 
bership and the profession. Our basic 
strength lies in the vigor of this Association 
which is now being demonstrated in one 
way or another almost daily. And another 
facet of our strength lies in our penchant 
for looking and planning ahead. The re- 
cent formation and activation of our Long- 
Range Advisory Committee of Past-Presi- 
dents is a fine example of this and over the 
years should be of great value in projecting 
APGA’s future directions with the proper 
perspective. 
Much has been done these past few years 
to improve communication with the mem- 
bership and with related associations and 
groups. Witness in this connection the 
steady improvement of the Journal and the 
various Divisional Publications—the steady 
progress from year to year has done much 
to add to APGA’s stature both within and 
without the Association. The trend is good 
but must be accelerated. I, for one, look 
forward to the time when we can afford to 
put out The Guidepost newsletter regularly 
each month instead of just four or five times 
a year as at present. 
We need the leavening influence that 
better acquaintance and firsthand informa- 
tion and understanding inherently bring. 
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We need the “polishing off” of the rough 
corners of ideas and proposals which comes 
by bringing divergent points of view into 
the same hopper together. We must all 
keep alert to what is going on in the pro- 
fessional world around us and become 
actively involved in these activities, be it 
ever so little or remotely. Each should 
speak up—you just might have an idea that 
nobody else has thought of before or has 
expressed quite so clearly and forcefully. 

The current counselor preparation issue 
(I prefer not to consider it a “controversy,” 
as some have been inclined to refer to it, 
for I feel that this is a fine example of 
“democracy” at work in what certainly must 
be a democratic association) brings into 
sharp focus the great need for improved 
communication within APGA and our pro- 
fession—between divisions—between divi- 
sions and their members—and between us 
all as APGA members, irrespective of our 
basic divisional interest, particularly on the 
branch and local association levels. 

It is my own feeling that every single 
ASCA member and school counselor associa- 
tion should do some real sober reflection 
and soul searching with reference to the 
need for additional and more appropriate 
preparation than that now possessed by 
many who are serving as “counselors” in 
the schools. It is likewise my feeling that 
every ACES member should spend, if he has 
not done so recently, considerable time up 
in the “front lines” in the schools in order 
to get a firsthand idea and feeling regarding 
the kinds of problems and pressures that the 
school counselor faces today. 

A major step—and one which I fear we 
have perhaps partially overlooked—seems to 
me to be the urgent necessity, as we attempt 
to establish improved counselor preparation 
programs, to make an intensive and exten 
sive study of the duties and responsibilities 
of school counselors as they are today. We 
could try, then, through some objective and 
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deliberative means to determine which are 
“good” and which are “bad,” and which 
essential ones are being pretty largely 
slighted or overlooked. Once this is done 
it will make much more meaningful our 
efforts to establish both desirable and realis- 
tic preparation standards. It would seem 
very logical at this stage that the two studies 
should be carried on concurrently. 

If we are to move forward in making 
counseling a profession, we must first arrive 
at some semblance of agreement in regard 
to what it is the school counselor can do and 
what he should not be expected or per- 
mitted to do. How else can we be of real 
assistance to the “quarterback”—our school 
principal and/or superintendent—as we 
come back into the “huddle” and report 
strengths or weaknesses we have discovered 
up in the line of duty? 

It is my intent to bring you via this page 
in each of the ensuing issues through April, 
1963, my thoughts regarding some of the 
pertinent issues and major problems which 
APGA faces today or may face tomorrow; 
to invite you as a valued member of the 
APGA team to pass on to me your sincere 
and reasoned judgments, with comments 
and suggestions about them—or others; and 
to make your reactions a part of my think- 
ing and to pass them on to the appropriate 
recommending or decision-making groups— 
The Executive Council, the Division 
Officers, the Standing or Special Commit- 
tees, or other individuals or groups directly 
concerned. 

There has never been a better or more 
propitious time for you as a member of 
APGA to stand up and be counted—to say 
what you think and why—and to be heard 
and have your ideas considered—hopefully, 
to the benefit of APGA as we “move up” on 
the personnel and guidance front. í 

The professional soil is fertile, the di- 
mate is favorable, and there is much “plow- 
ing” to be done. Please help us to PARIY 
by sending in your comments or suggestions 
pee der’—APGA.—C. ©. 


“for the good of the or 
Dunsmoor (546 N. Bedford Road, Bedford 


Hills, New York) 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO SEE AND HEAR IN 
BOSTON IN 1963? 


Here is an opportunity for every member of 
APGA to take part in designing the next an- 
nual meeting in Boston. The APGA Conven- 
tion is YOUR Convention and should reflect 
your interests and needs. You are invited 
and encouraged to make known what you 
would like presented and discussed on the 
program in Boston in 1963. 


Send your 
PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


for consideration to: 


Dr. Edward Landy 

Program Coordinator, 1963 APGA Convention 

Assistant Superintendent, Pupil Personnel 
Services 

Newton Public Schools 

Newton, Massachusetts 


HERE'S YOUR CHANCE 
TO HELP PLAN YOUR 1963 CONVENTION 


New Officers Assume Duties on May 1 


To help APGA members become 
better acquainted with the officers 
who will assume leadership of APGA 


and its Divisions on May 1, we present 


the following brief 
sketches.—Ed. 


biographical 


C. C. Dunsmoor, APGA President 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of the Board 
of Cooperative Educational Services, Bed- 
ford Hills, New York, holds an Ed.D. degree 
in Guidance from Harvard University. 
Before coming to his present position in 
1949, Dr. Dunsmoor served as director of 
guidance activities in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; New Rochelle, New York; and 
Waterloo, Iowa. A Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy during World 
War II, Dr. Dunsmoor has also taught on 
a part-time basis at 13 universities. He is 
co-author of Principles and Methods of 
Guidance for Teachers, How to Choose 
That College, and College Costs, 1960. 

Dr. Dunsmoor has been the president of 
state guidance associations in California, 
New York, and Iowa. In 1953-1954 he 
served as President of NVGA and has served 
as the Director of APGA Guidance Ad- 
vancement Program (GAP). In 1959 he 


was the first recipient of the APGA Nancy 
C. Wimmer Award. 


Willis E. Dugan, APGA President-Elect 


Willis E. Dugan, Professor of Educational 
Psychology and Director of Counselor Edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota, 
earned his Ph.D. at this institution where 
he has been a member of the faculty since 
1939. Previous experience includes high 
school counseling and teaching in addition 
to teaching in elementary schools. In 1960, 
Dr. Dugan was appointed as one of the con- 
sultants to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and to the U. S. Com- 

missioner of Education on matters relating 
to the National Defense Education Act, 
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A life subscriber in APGA and former 
Chairman of the APGA Committee on Pro- 
fessional Preparation and Standards, Dr. 
Dugan was President last year of ACES 
and Co-Chairman of the ACES Committee 
on Counselor Education Standards. 


Gail F. Farwell, APGA Treasurer 


Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, since 1959, earned his Ed.D. in 
1954 at Michigan State University. 

For four years Dr. Farwell held the posi- 
tion of Guidance Director in the Herkimer, 
New York, Public Schools. He then 
served as Guidance Assistant and Instructor 
at Michigan State University, moving sub- 
sequently to The Ohio State University 
where he was Assistant and later Associate 
Professor, 

A member of ACES, NVGA, SPATE, and 
ASCA, Dr. Farwell was Secretary of NVGA 
in 1960-1961 and was Chairman of the 
APGA Constitution Committee from 1958- 
1961. He is also a member of Division 17 
of APA and a member of the Wisconsin 
Personnel and Guidance Association of 
which he was Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee and a member of the Counselor 
Certification Committee. 


Melvene D. Hardee, ACPA President 


Melvene Draheim Hardee, Professor, De 
partment of Higher Education, Florida 
State University, holds her Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago. ¥ 

Starting as a teacher and dean of gitls 
in Iowa high schools, Dr. Hardee began her 
college teaching career as summer super- 
visor of interns at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. Subsequently at Stephens College shë 
held positions as teacher in the Department 
of Communications, Faculty Advising Chait- 
man, and counselor in the Occupation: 
Guidance Department. While doing 
graduate work at the University of Chi 
cago, she was an instructor and a counselor 
in the women’s residence program. Mov 
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ing to Florida State she served as Coordi- 
nator of Counseling until she was appointed 
to her present duties in 1959. 

Related professional activities include 
acting as consultant for CEEB, for NDEA 
programs, and for planning or evaluating 
programs of general education, faculty ad- 
vising, or student personnel work at 15 
institutions. Dr. Hardee has been Chair- 
man of the APGA Yearbook Committee, 
member of the Journal Editorial Board, 
Chairman of the APGA Publications Com- 
pee and Delegate to the APGA Assem- 

y. 


Hubert W. Houghton, ACES President 


Hubert W. Houghton is Supervisor, 
Bureau of Guidance, New York State Edu- 
cation Department. He received his Ph.D. 
in Guidance and Psychology from Syracuse 
University in 1956. 

His experience includes serving as a high 
school teacher, counselor, and director of 
guidance. At the University of Buffalo he 
has held positions as Chief Vocational Ap- 
praiser of the Psychological Testing and 
Guidance Center and as Assistant Professor 
of Psychology. As a member of the staff 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment Bureau of Guidance, he has been 
Senior Education Supervisor and Associate 
in Education. Dr. Houghton assumed his 
present position in 1959. 

A member of ASCA and NVGA, Dr. 
Houghton has served as Chairman of the 
APGA Publications Committee and as a 
member of the APGA Research Awards 
Committee.. Service to ACES includes 
terms as Editor of the Circuit Rider and as 
a member of the Division’s Research Com- 
mittee, 


Harold F. Cottingham, NVGA President 


Harold F. Cottingham, Head of the De 
partment of Guidance and Counseling, 
Florida State University, holds the doctorate 
from Indiana University. His experience 
includes public school guidance and teach- 
ing as well as junior college counseling. At 
the college level, Dr. Cottingham has been 
on the staff at Florida State University since 
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1948. He has also taught at a number of 
other universities during the summer ses- 
sion. He is the author of Guidance in the 
Elementary School and the co-author, with 
William E. Hopke, of Guidance in the 
Junior High School. 

A former trustee and professional mem- 
ber of NVGA, Dr. Cottingham is also a 
member of ACPA and ACES. In addition, 
he is a member of Division 17 of the APA 
and a past president of the Florida Associa- 
tion of Deans and Counselors. He has 
served on a number of committees in both 
APGA and NVGA. 


Mavis L. Holmes, SPATE President 


Mavis L. Holmes, Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, State College of Iowa, received her 
Ph.D. degree from Northwestern University. 

Dr. Holmes started college teaching as 
Assistant Professor of History at Franklin 
College where she subsequently was ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of History and 
Dean of Women. She then held a similar 
position for five years at Cornell College in 
Towa before moving to Southeast Missouri 
State College as Professor of History and 
Dean of Students. In 1958, Dr. Holmes 
came to her present position at the State 
College of Iowa. 

A member of the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors and the 
‘American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Dr. Holmes is past president of the 
Iowa State Deans’ Association for which 
she is currently vice president. j 

She has served as SPATE Program, Chair- 
man for the 1958 APGA Convention, as 
SPATE Delegate to the APGA Assembly, 
and as SPATE Secretary-Ireasurer 1n 


1959-1960. 


Calvert W. Bowman, ASCA President 


Calvert W. Bowman is Head of Guidance 
and Counseling of San Mateo High School, 


San Mateo, California. Holding degrees 
from San Francisco State College, he has 
done additional graduate work at Stanford 
and the University of California, Berkeley. 


On the staff of San Mateo High School 
since 1951, Mr. Bowman has been in his 
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present position since 1955. Previous ex- 
perience includes serving as instructor in 
psychology at San Francisco State, a director 
of religious education, a company com- 
mander in the Transportation Corps during 
World War II, and a sales-instructor for a 
business engineering firm. 

Mr. Bowman has been a member of the 
Executive Council and Program Committee 
of the Northern California Guidance Asso- 
ciation and is Chairman of the Committee 
on Professional Preparation and Standards 
of the California Counseling and Guidance 
Association. He has served ASCA as Chair- 
man of the Committee on National Testing 
and Scholarships, as a member of the Na- 
tional Research Committee, as an elected 
Delegate to the APGA Assembly, and as a 
member of the ASCA Board of Governors 
for two terms, 


Cecil H. Patterson, DRC President 


Cecil H. Patterson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, College of Education, University of 


Illinois, earned his Ph.D. in Educational 
Psychology at the University of Minnesota. 

During World War II, Dr. Patterson was 
commissioned to serve as a clinical psy- 
chologist. From 1946 to 1956, as a psycholo- | 
gist with the Veterans Administration, he 
held such positions as clinical psychologist, « 
personal counselor, and vocational adviser. 
In 1956 he joined the staff of the College of 
Education, University of Illinois, where he | 
organized and developed a two-year curric- 
ulum in rehabilitation counseling. Author 
of over 50 professional articles, Dr. Patter- 
son includes among the books he has written 
Counseling and Psychotherapy: Theory 
and Practice and Readings in Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling. 

A member of the Divisions of Clinical 
and Counseling Psychology of APA, Dr. Pat- 
terson is also on the National Council on 
Psychological Aspects of Disability. His | 
state affiliations include membership in the 
Illinois Guidance and Personnel, Rehabili- | 
tation, and Psychological Associations. 


STILL AVAILABLE AT SPECIAL MEMBER PRICE 


THE COUNSELOR IN A CHANGING WORLD 


by C. Gilbert Wrenn 


This long-awaited 
years by the Commission on 
available at a special 


Order now: Publications Sales 


report, based on tesearch conducted over the past two 
Guidance in the American Schools, is now 


; ial price of $1.00 to all E 
ea usa aben ieee. APGA members. The pub 


erican Personnel and Guida: iati 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, NW., ee 


Washington 9, D. C. 
Note: Cash or check must accomp: 


any the order. Each member is entitled to 


only one copy at this special price of $1.00. 
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A.P.G.A. Research Awards Committee 


Winning Studies for 1960-1961 Selected 


1E ResearcH Awarps Committee of 
APGA assumes the responsibility for 
appraising research literature and that 
theoretical writing which will stimulate re- 
search and identifying those publications 
which are of outstanding quality and of 
special significance to the membership of 
APGA. 

The committee reviewed 56 journals and 
several monographs and books published 
between September, 1960, and August, 1961. 
Each worthy presentation was nominated 
as being a descriptive, associative, experi- 
mental, or theoretical study. This year, in 
considerable contrast to preceding years, 
the “Awards” were made to authors of 
theoretical studies. 

The awards presented at the APGA con- 
vention in Chicago were made to the 
authors of the following publications. 


Awards 

Rocrrs, Cart R. “The Place of the Person 
in the New World of the Behavioral 
Sciences.” Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, February, 1961, Volume 39, Number 
6, pages 442-451. 
Werz, Henry. “Guidance as Behavior 
Change.” Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, March, 1961, Volume 39, Number 7, 
pages 550—560. 

Honorable Mention 
McGuire, Carson, HINDSMAN, EDWIN, Kine, 
F. J., and JENNINGS, EARL. “Dimensions of 
Talented Behavior.” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, Spring, 1961, 
Volume 21, Number 1, pages 3-38. 
Gorpman, Lro. Using Tests in Counseling. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. 
434 pages. 

The procedures followed by the present 
committee were patterned after those estab- 
lished by previous committees. Each mem- 
ber of the committee assumed responsibility 
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for the nomination of articles in eight spe- 
cific journals and was encouraged to nomi- 
nate booklets, books, and articles from other 
journals upon determining their merit. 
Each of the 56 journals was reviewed by at 
least two members of the committee. In the 
cases of journals which were judged as more 
likely to be of greater interest to APGA 
members, three, four, and five members 
were assigned. 

‘As a result of this process, 55 articles and 
four books were nominated. These 59 were 
then assigned so that a minimum of seven 
committee members could evaluate each 
article. Thirteen articles and two books 
were ranked highly but no clear superiority 
prevailed. These 15 nominees were re- 
turned for re-evaluation. Each of these 15 
articles was reviewed by half of the com- 
mittee. The nominated articles were 
evaluated on a five-point scale from “defi- 
nitely deserves an award” to “definitely 
deserves no award” in both rounds. 

Another function of the Research Awards 
Committee is tọ encourage research and to 
promote translation research for the mem- 
bership. At each convention the committees 
sponsor the reading of research papers to 
partially fulfill this function. This year 22 
papers were received and reviewed, and 13 
were selected for reading in three symposia 
at the Chicago meeting. 

Ce aera ene esa r UIE 


ATTENTION COUNSELORS 


We are in the process of developing college 
savings programs for savings and loans and banks. 
We are considering the use of guidance counselors 
in the implementation of various programs, 


Please forward to us suggestions and ideas of 


how you, as a counselor, might play a vital part in 


such a college savings program, Contribute also 
your suggestions as to how you feel a college sav- 
ings program can be successfully developed. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
106 West 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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The 1960-1961 committee was appointed 
by President Edward C. Roeber and con- 
sisted of the following individuals: 

William F. Anderson, Fred Brown, Stan- 
ley E. Davis, Lawrence M. DeRidder, Wil- 
bert J. Dipboye, Elizabeth M. Drews, Wil- 
liam W. Farquhar, Daniel W. Fullmer, 
Robert A. Heimann, Lee E. Isaacson, Ralph 
H. Johnson, Barbara Kirk, Stanley S. Mar- 
zolf, Philip W. Pendleton, Anthony C. 


Riccio, Robert H. Rossberg, Richard R, 
Rundquist, Charles E. Scholl, Jr., Lyle D. 
Schmidt, Elmer E. Van Egmond, Sylvia 
Vopni. 

The Chairman of the committee takes 
this opportunity to express his sincere ap- 
preciation to the committee members in 
keeping with their intense efforts in survey- 
ing and reviewing the literature in the 
course of fulfilling the function of this com- 
mittee.—JoserH L. Frencu, Chairman. 


Accepted Manuscripts Awaiting Publication 


The following manuscripts were ac- 
cepted between January 15 and March 
15, 1962, for publication in the Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal. Previ- 


ous listings appeared in the Septem- 
ber, December, and March Journals. 
The addresses given are those of the 
senior authors.—Ed. 


APPELL, MELVILLE Jọ, WILLIAMS, CLARENCE M. and 
FısneLL, Kenner N. (Monroe County Mental 
Health Department, Rochester, New York.) Sig- 
nificant Factors in Placing Mental Retardates from 
a Workshop Situation. 

Bern, I. N. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric In- 
stitute, San Francisco, California.) The School 
Counselor: His Unique Mental Health Function. 

Copy, JoHN J., and Roraney, Joun W. M. (Indiana 
University, Bloomington.) Oral Problem Solving 
Performances of Superior High School Students. 

Doreys, Ernest J., and RENZAGLIA, GUY A. (South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale.) Accuracy 

` of Student Prediction of College Grades. 

Expert, Vera. (St. Luke's Methodist Hospital, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa.) Counseling the Prospective Nurs- 
ing Student. 

Jones, Roserr L., Jr, and SHAFFER, Rosert H. 
(Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Indiana.) 
The Ethical Discriminatory Abilities of High 
School Students, 

JOSEPHINA, Sısrer. (Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts.) College Freshmen Evaluate Symp- 
toms of Maladjustment. 

KIRK, BARBARA A., CUMMINGS, ROGER W., and Hacx- 
ETT, HerserRT R. (University of California, 
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Berkeley.) Personal and Vocational Characteris- 
tics of Dental Students. 

MUELLER, WILLIAM J., GATSCH, CLAIRE MACKENSON, 
and Ratston, Jean Kay. (The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus.) The Prediction of Counselor 
Interview Behavior. 

Muncer, PAUL F, and MATHIseN, James D. (Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks.) Title 
Five Has Helped North Dakota. 

Patterson, C. H. (University of Illinois, Urbana.) 
Selection of Rehabilitation Counseling Students. 
RoeMMicu, HERMAN, and Scumipt, Joun L. (San 
Diego State College, San Diego, California.) Stu- 
dent Perceptions of Assistance Provided by Coun- 

selors in College Planning. 

ROSENGARTEN, WILLIAM, Jr. (Roslyn Public Schools, 
Roslyn, New York.) Another Job Course Pays 
of. 

Ror, Rosert M., and Meyerssurc, H. ARNOLD. 
(Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia) The 
Non-Achievement Syndrome. s, 

ScHILL, WILLIAM JoHN. (University of California, 
Los Angeles) Education and Occupational 
Success. 

ScHWEBEL, Minton. (New York University, New 
York City.) Some Missing Links in Counseling 
Theory and Research. 

Simmons, Date D. (Oregon State University, Cor 
vallis.) Children’s Rankings of Occupational 
Prestige. 

VAN Atra, Ratpu E., and Peters, Herman J. (The 
Ohio State University, Columbus.) Professional 
Staffing of Guidance Positions. 

WIENER, FREDERICK. (Vocational Guidance Service, 
708 Tuam, Houston, Texas.) Experimental Fee 
Structure Based on Direct Cost of Service. t 

WitiaMson, E. G. (University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) The Counselor as Technique. 
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The Branches in Highlight 


The Guidance Association of Metropolitan Detroit 


ike tremendous advances of technology 
along with other management-labor de- 


velopments prevalent in large industrial 


centers create a number of problems with 
guidance implications. The officers and 
members of the Guidance Association of 
Metropolitan Detroit are aware of a need 
to maintain contact with personnel from 
business, industry and unions. Frequent 
meeting programs are planned with repre- 
sentatives to discuss current issues that affect 
the adjustment of youth. Some of the re- 
cent topics in this area have been: man- 
agement’s responsibility to youth; labor’s 
responsibility to youth; and citizenship ac- 
tivities in industry. 

The Detroit branch also includes in its 
membership and uses in its programs 
people who are working with groups vitally 
concerned with youth problems; to mention 
a few, the Detroit Council for Youth Service, 
Detroit Commission on Children and 


- Youth, and School-Community Relations 


Committee. The members have made 
visits to mental health clinics, heard re- 
ports on the Job-Upgrading Program, on 
the Great Cities Project for School Im- 
provement, and on Job Openings for 
Young People. 

Professional growth is a continuing con- 
cern of the branch as evidenced by the 
1960-1961 theme, “The Professional Role 
of the Counselor,” and by representation 
in the Michigan Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Organizations. Dr. Stanford H. 
Glazer, President of the Guidance Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan Detroit in 1960-1961, 
was active in organizing and was the first 
chairman of the Council which was founded 
in 1958. The purpose of the Council is to 
provide an agency which will encourage 
and support the development of a profes- 
sional guidance program in the state and 
provide the guidance personnel of Michigan 
a voice on the state level. The most suc- 
cessful and certainly the most important 
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date has been the development 
and administration of a state-wide profes- 
sional approval plan for counselors. The 
Council’s activities are reported periodically 
through the representatives and in The 
Counselor News of the GAMD. 

The News is published twice each year. 
Some of the topics included in the January 
issue are: APGA Convention; counselor 
certification plan; college success; and why 
join APGA? 

The origin of the Guidance Association 
of Metropolitan Detroit goes back to 1921 
when the Vocational Bureau of the Detroit 
Schools was organized with A. H. Edgerton 
as Director of Counseling and Rex Cunliff 
in charge of developing occupational infor- 
mation. The inspiration of these men 
along with George E. Myers and other dedi- 
cated guidance people resulted in a “vo- 
cational guidance” group which received its 
NVGA Charter in 1929. In 1957, the 
APGA Charter was granted. The Associa- 
tion served as host to NVGA in 1931 and 
to APGA in 1957. 

There are from six to eight GAMD meet- 
ings per year, one of which is a Saturday 
meeting and/or workshop with other 
branches in the southeast Michigan area. 
Currently, the branch has 120 APGA mem- 
bers. The present GAMD officers are: 
President—Vivian DiMarco; President-Elect 
—Leonard Sain; Secretary—Selma Lesser; 
Treasurer—Edward Tracinski. 

The stated purposes of the GAMD are: 
to unite in a professional organization 
persons engaged in or interested in any 
phase of guidance or personnel work in 
the metropolitan area; to serve as a central 
clearing agency for information pertinent 
to guidance; to interpret the aims and 
purposes of guidance to the community; to 
stimulate and encourage the development 
of research and guidance activities wherever 
needed in the community; and to cooperate 
with other professional organizations local, 
national, or international. 
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This text was written for courses in organization and administration of 
guidance services. The authors point out that while organization and ad- 


s ministrafion are essential ingredients which go toward distinguishing a 


program of guidance from incidental guidance, one would be naive to assume 
that organization and administration alone will insure a functional guidance 
program. The authors stress that implementation is paramount for an effective 
program, P 
Roles and responsibilities of school boards; superintendents, buildin 
administrators; counselors, teachers, guidance directors, students, paren’ 
and the community are also outlined. The book also contains a compri e 
sive treatment of the selection of guidance personnel, stressing the “major 
importance of selection of individuals for the guidance profession, It can 


Serve as an important reference for all those concerned with guidance 
programs. 
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